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I’ R E F A C E 


In this volume un endeavour lias been made to give a brief survey 
of Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad. Materials are, however, 
not yet quite sufficient to attempt a full and complete history of the 
building activities of the Hindus in India itself. Architecture, in 
ancient India, was understood in a cornprelicnsivc .sense, and included 
sculpture and a variety of other arts. In the preliminary sixtion of 
the Mdnasdra the anciemt autliorities thems(rlv'es discus.sed the allied 
svdijects. In the Introductory chapter of this volume a short account 
is given of what was understood as fine arts. Many of the fine arts are 
intimately connected with architecture. Thus a full history of Hindu 
architecture will be incomplete without a complete survey of all the 
allical arts. Besides, Hindu architecture was cultivated with success 
not only in its homeland and in its neighbouring countries, but also 
in far off colonies and ajiparently disconnected and distant countries. 
It has been now' admitted by competent authorities that the Maya 
civili/.atifin of Central America .spread from India, the motherland of 
the Maya clans, w'ho, in the times of the great Epics, were known as 
Ddnavas or opponents of Ary.an invaders of India. Great explorers 
like Sir Aurel Stein have unearthed various Hindu monuments 
over an extensive area in Central .^sia, wliich has been significantly 
designated as Serindia in order to kei^j) its home connexion woth 
India alix’o, especially in (he matter of architecture, both Buddhist 
and Hindu. Numerous savants, especially French and Dutch 
scholars, have published particulars, with minute details, of Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments of colossal cliaractcr in numerous 
island countries of the Indian Ocean and the inlands connected 
therewith. This extensive area, a.lso, has been significantly desig- 
nated :is Insulindia for the .same jnirpose of keeping fresh 
in the memory its home connexion with India. In the homeland 
itself the astonishing archaeological suiwey of General Sir A. Cun- 
ningham opened out an endless store of architectural materials 
of the Buddhist and later periods. The wonderful discoveries, at 
first of Mr. R. D. Banerji and, later, of Sir John Marshall and his 
colleagues, made especially at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, have 
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brought out an unexpected netherJand, with its awe-inspiring cities 
and monuments which arc stated to point to an Indian architecture 
of the pre-Vedic age, beyond 3000 B.c. These undreamed of discoveries 
have rendered quite stale the vigorous and learned controversy 
between Raja Rajendralal Mitra and James Fergusson regarding the 
architectural achievements of Vedic Indians, more specifically the 
question if the Indians of 2000 to 1000 b.c. knew the manufacture and 
use of burnt bricks. Convincing references are, however, available not 
only to burnt bricks and carved stones, but also to tlie storeyed man- 
sions with a hundred doors and a thousand pillars which are described 
in the Vedic literature, and, subsequently, elaborated in the Buddhist 
scriptures and the Hindu Epics, Purdnas, Agamas and numerous 
other branches of Sanskrit literature. One of the fortunate results 
of this controversy has been, however, the publication of valuable 
books, especially of Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, containing life-like references to our architectural 
monuments of Buddhist and later periods. His noble example has 
been followed with greater zeal and clearer understanding by 
genuine friends of Indian culture like the late lamented E. B. Havell, 
Vincent A. Smith, and several others whose sacred memory deserves 
our respect, but who are too numerous to be quoted here. All these 
savants, however, had to restrict their researches to the trodden 
paths, which they enormously cleared, though they could explore no 
new avenue. Thus the period between 3000 b.c. and 500 B.c. remained 
practically unrepresented, so lar as archaeological remains are 
concerned. This gap could only be filled by those vivid descriptions 
which can be gathered together from literature. The reality of 
non-technical literary and casual references has, however, been 
reasonably substantiated by the publication of the Mdnasdra series. 
The treatises on Silpa-sdstra were till very recently known only from 
casual references. I’he stores of manu.scripts on the subject of archi- 
tecture and other arts were practically closed for a long time. The 
publication of the Mdnasdra, the leading and standard work on the 
subject, has made it possible to fill to a certain extent the gaps left 
vacant by the explorers, archaeologists, and historians. 

This volume, purposely named, may justify its title, as it should 
supply a brief resume of all sources of information generally indicated 
above. Parts of Chapters II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII were included 
in the writer’s Indian Architecture according to Mdnasdra Silpa-idstra^ 
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which was first published in 1927, but that edition was sold out in 
less than a year’s time. The Government of the United Provinces 
accepted the proposal of bringing out a second edition, but preferred 
the scheme of the present volume, and consented to the change of the 
former title and the inclusion of illustrative drawings and photographs. 
The late lamented Mr. H. R. Harrop, the then Director of Public 
Instruction of the United Provinces Government, induced the writer 
to go much further and undertake the construction of a residential 
house in accordance with the rules and methods of the Silpa-idstraSy 
with such adaptations as would not violate the principles of Hindu architec- 
ture, but, at the same time, would satisfy present-day requirements. 

This volume opens with an account of the prc-Vedic architecture 
of 3000 B.C., which is based entirely on the Mohenjo-daro dis- 
coveries, and my grateful acknowledgment is due to Sir John Marshall 
and his co-workers. An endeavour has been then made to give a 
picture of the Vedic architecture such as could be drawn from copiou 
literary references and inferred from tlie Mohenjo-daro finds of the 
preceding period, and corroborated by what happened in the 
succeeding classical period. The earlier part of this classical period, 
terminating roughly at the Christian era, depends also on literary 
references. But these literary references arc different from and more 
substantial than those of the Vedic period. The accounts gathered 
from the Buddhist scriptures and the great Epics, the Agamas and the 
Purdnas, are, at many places, a technical description of the subjects. 
Moreover, from about the fifth century before Christ, architectural 
remains are available to supplement and to substantiate the vivid 
literary descriptions of the various types of monuments of purely 
Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical groups. This realistic background 
of Hindu architecture in its homeland is brought face to face with 
the pictures given in the avowedly architectural texts, which are 
unquestionably intended to serve as guide books to the practical 
builders and the professionals. 

This brief survey of Hindu architecture in India itself may enable 
the reader to follow the natural course of its migration, not only to 
the border lands, but also into what is known as Serindia and Insulindia, 
and, to a certain extent, to China, Japan, and even Central America. 
The account of the Central Asian Hindu architecture is largely based 
on the Serindian explorations of Sir Aurel Stein, to whom the indebted- 
ness of the writer is gratefully acknowledged. Insulindia comprises 
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a much larger area, and contains in its wonderful island stores numer- 
ous colossal Hindu and Buddhist nionumonts which were necessarily 
erected because of their aesthetic and scienlilic merits, and because 
the builders and the rulers wlio (olonized those islands went from 
India and were lovers (tf Indian arts. Tlu; ac counts of suc h \ aricrd 
types and of such long duration had to be gatliercxl from \arious 
sourcers, which lia\ e Iceen s|3c:cilicrd in tlie footnotes lor refctrenc e and 
feer an cxprc-ssion of my gratitude. My grateful acknowledgmcrnt is, 
howewer, recorded hei e, also, to Janic-s I'c-rgusson for the help rc-ceived 
from his drawings and woodcuts in his History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, <ind to Dr. R. C. .Ma/,umdar and otherr scholars who 
recently contril)utccl to tlu: (b'e-aUrr India scries. While the inlluenc'c 
of Hindu culture on Chincese and Japanc-se civili/.ations is genc*rally 
known and acknowledged, it would bc' news to many that the 
Yucatan Peninsula, in the Mexican icrrilory of Cicaitral AmcTica, 
contains some Hindu monuments, 'i’he Maya mannscri])t book records 
the migration to Amcaica ol’ the cl. ms whose chief, Maya, is staled in 
the great Indian Epic lo l};i.\c- Icuilt a uonderrul audience hall for the 
King Yudhishihira. The' Ihitish Mii\euni Cnide to the Maudsley Collection 
of Maya Sculfturcs fuiil.M-r conlu-ms the building :ic.ti\ities ol Maya 
clans in Amc-rica. But the- credit is due; lo l)i. (iann and Profc;.ssor 
Morley for the first discoN cry of the- great city of (loba and the famous 
monolith of .Vsokan type in the once; pojculous .site of the; forc;sts of 
Yucatan. I he Mayas also erected magnilicent tem}dc;s and jKtlaces, 
no doubt afic;r Hindu originals, through the j)roiotv])c;s of java. 'I'he 
conclusion of Professor Elliot Smith, of Einiversity (iolletge, Ecindon^ 
which is gratefully reiterated here;, is that ‘ the M.aya civilization of' 
Central Amerie'a was direte tly derivexl from India.’ 

In Appendix I, an enele;avour has be;cn made; lo remove; an 
erroneous notion that Hindu archite;cture was based on, or, at 
least, largely infliience;d by, the Persian archite-eture. 'Ehe Perrsian 
had no temples, nor images, nor idols, vchile the glories of Hindu 
architecture arc evince-d neiwhere more than in temple:s and seailp- 
tures. In Appendix II, a further endeavour has been made to rcmeivc 
a similar deceptive notion. I’aking advantage of our present national 
awakening, certain time-servers and fi)rtune-seeker.-> ha^'e gom to 
the length of misleading ev(;n .some; big municipal corporations in 
matters of the so-called Indian style, which they enforc<;d by 
legislation in certain quarters of their cities. This ha.', also affected 
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some truly patriotic, builders, who have been poisuadt^d to believe 
that their mission towards Hindu or Indian arrhit(;cture will be 
fulfilled if tlu ry c:;uj disrarcl cxcrylhini; Ihuropc^au, especially laiglisli, 
and if they place a (xanesa image or an clcpliant figina^ at the land- 
ing of their dwellings, a monkey on their school buildings, and a 
liawk symbol upon their hosj)itals. 'This leads to the mon? import- 
ant question of asc'ertaiiiing the future of Indian architecture. 

Aj)pendix IJI (ontains extracts from various shades of opinion 
which command respec-t and will help the solution of siK.h a sinaous 
question. I'hese ol)S(a'\'atioHS are primarily on tlu^ MCinasdra archi 
tecture. ' Forms of aiuaent an liitecture ' as supplied by the MCinasdra 
series, interesUxl Dr. Rabindranath I'agore "in a real luiman way.’ 
Dr. Sir C. Clhintamani shared the vieA\ that ' our architectural 
policy of tlie past f(‘w liundrcxi years, based on iorcigu imitation, has 
not proved successlul, and that a trial mav lie gi\*en to our ancient 
methods and pi'inci|)l( .s.' h is of pardcular interest lO Professor Keith 
to see wIk'IIkt ^ tlu' true (ha trines of tlic ancient Hindu authorities 
made a\’ailal)lc by the MCinasdra sc rips (an l:>e turiK'd to practical 
benclit f>r India and for its peopled and la* looks forward to see ‘a 
house built after the MdnasCirc wliicli may dc^na aist rat(* tliat modem 
India lias som(‘th.ing to learn from the achi('\-cm(*nls (»f its past.’ 
Mr. Hargr(‘a\-(ss ir('onim(*nds to Indian an hiiects " to examine 
to what (‘Xtent thcr prim iphss laid down in tlu* MCnuisCna repr(\sent 
those of medieval Hindu a.n hiiet tun' and an and to consider if they 
are suitable lor modern practi( e.' Dr. Jha. and Mr. Cihart(‘rjee are 
more tlian c'oin imard about liu* praciib ai >iiity ol the Mdnasdra prin 
c‘i|>Ies oi architec ture*. 'Mu former bcdie\es in ^ die juactic.al outcome 
of the cxpcrienca* of rc*uturi(*s, wliich i.s likt'ly to be more adapted 
U) the climatic conditions of tlic country than tlu; ideas derived 
from experience in other dimers and other roun(rI(*.s, and which was 
likely to be extrcunely useful to the extemsixx* town- and village- 
planning tliat was going to be undertaken in Bihar’ after the disastrous 
earthquake!, incidentally, but, for which, a wholesale trial of ancient 
methods is impracticable. Mr. Ramananda Chatterjec, aft(*r citing the 
examples of ‘old Nepal temples which ha\x! withstood the earthcjuake 
shocks more than modern buildings,’ appeals not so muc h to the Prov- 
incial Govu^rnments or thcr ua.tional leradcu's as to one’s cuunmonsense 
to the c‘lle‘Ct that a trial must be givcm to the elaborate and practical 
hiiodbook of MCinasdra^ which ‘ embodies the age-Ioug e.xperience 
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of many experts native to the soil and climate, and that to dismiss 
it without such trial is to insult ourselves as well as our ancestors.’ * 

Such exhortations naturally tempted the writer himself to make 
a trial, as no one else would be so anxious to see the actual re.sult of his 
life-long researches. Thus at first a couple ol'tiny temjdes have been 
attempted witli veiy' great success. They arc, howi'vta', cn'cted in an 
jut-of-the-way place, in his native village, Yajfia-sala, some five hundred 
miles east of Calcutta, in the Tippera Dislih l, East Bengal. One of 
these is a memorial Siva temple on the cremation grounds of his 
parents. It faces south on the eastern bank of a tank, to the cast of 
which, at a distance of some .p)0 yards, runs a nameless ancient 
river. This river rises from the mountains between Buima and 
India and falls into the Bay of Bengal, making a semi-( irde f)f 
Some two miles from north to south and a mile and a hall towards 
the east from the temple. It is a very simple stnuUire. lo feet 
6 inches long, 8 feet broad, and 12 feet high. It fiices an eight 
feet high Nandi pillar and ccuitains a phallus of 8iva, so carved 
by a sculptor in Benares as to syndtoli/.e the Ardha-Narisvara 
image. In a town it can be built at a cost of i(^ss than Rs.r,oo. 

The other is a Vaislintiva typ<r of temple containing tiie images of 
the family deities, Ltikshmi-Govinda tiiul Rajti-Rajesvani .\arayana. 
It is situated at some 400 yards to the west of the Siva temple and is 
separated from the tank by a rectangular garden, too yards by i^o 
yards. It also faces the south, to which direction there tire court- 
yard, garden, paddy-field, and the ])ul)hc road, i tisl lo west, to tibout 
1,000 yards off the tcmyjle. fhe main shrine, a s(|iiare of i() feet 
a side, ha.s a 7 feet 8 inches high and 10 feet 6 inches broad Tikhara 
(spherical dome) of the Mdnasara pattern, rising above the roof \ 2 !eet 
4 inches from above the plinth and ib fi'et above tint ground. It htis 
a colonnaded 6 feet wide verandah on all four sides, wliich may ser\'e 
as the path for circumambulation on rainy days, th.e regular pnulak- 
shina path being beyond the plinth. The pillars art; of the Mdnasara 
type. This structure (Plates la, Ih) can be built in a town tit a cost 
of less than Rs.4,500, with marble floor throughout. 

These trial illustrations, being very much in an out-of-the-way 
place, are not likely to be scrutinized by many people. Besides, how- 
ever religious-minded we are reputed to be, the success of the modern 

^ For further observations of a few more leaders ol' pulilic thouglit, wr Appendix 
III, pp. 422-449. 
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architecture must be judged by dwelling-houses and such other build- 
ings as are more unavoidably connected with our earthly existence, 
with our worldly comfort and convenience, and with our town-life 
with its privileged amenities but having peculiar restrictions and 
requirements. Mr. Harrop, who, as the Director of Public Instruction, 
handled the publication of the Mdnasdra for some fifteen years until 
he retired, was very much influenced by his own reading of the texts, 
as well as by the expert opinions, not only of scholars and leaders 
of public thought, but also of artists, engineers, and laymen,* to whose 
commonsenso Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee so \'igorously appealed. 
Thus, a t his exjjress suggestioit and j)roniise of some possible financial 
assistance from (lovernmeut, wht) had already made a small profit, 
out of the saloproceeds of the entire first edition, a bigger trial was 
uudertak<‘n in October, J93f). 

I'he object has been to d(rmoustrate a residential design from the 
Mduosdra. The Svastika plan of storeyed mansions described in 
Ohapter XXX\’ has been selected. The structure has been built 
u])on a site whicli answers the j'rimary retpiirements demanded in 
the texts, regarding the naturrd slope for drainage purj>oses, the 
wind direclion for vcutil.'tion, and tin- sun’s course fur a correct 
orientation of a dwelling houscr in .Mlahabad. This Svastika Mansion 
is situated in a. delta, formed into a tableland by the three famous 
rix'ers, the Sar.tsvati, the Ganges, and the Yamuna, which no doubt 
once met bidow the llhanidvaj-A.srama, some two hundred yards to 
the north of the site. I'he Sarasvati has now altogether disappeared, 
leaving behintl its trace by a big dry drain which forms the southern 
boundary line of the site, but her roaring cloqu<'’icc can be heard 
and her reality lelt for an hour or two after a heavy shower of 
rain. Tlu- Ganges and the Yamuna have been diverted, the former 
to some three miles north and the latter about two miles south of the 
site, by dyk<‘s built by the Moghals. They now meet below the Fort of 
Akbar, at a distance of some two miles. 

The site-plan (Plate II) will show the actual shape, si/e, and 
the surrounding views of tlie plot. The site commands a round 
frontage of six humlred and lifty-lwo feet, with a straight back of 
five hundred anti eighty-.seven feet, and has three rt)ad junctions on 
the circular part of tlie .segment. At the cast end of tlic .segment 
Hamilton Roatl and Malaviya Road, coming from the south, and 

* See Appendix III, pp. 422-449. 
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another new unnamed road eoming from the north-east, n\erge into 
the provincial road locally known as Fort Road. About the middle 
point of the segment, and just facing the front entrance and the porch- 
pillar, another new road meets the Fort Road, coming straight from 
the dyke of the Ganges and running as if iiito the house, and thus may 
fittingly be named after the Svastika Mansion by the Municipal 
authorities. At this junction, also, ends die three-mile long Thornhill 
Road, the best street in Allahabad : it issues from the Gantonment 
area and passes through tlie Ci\'il Lines, having tlie famous Alfred 
Park on the right and Muir Collegfr grounds and towta's on the left 
at a distance of some two furlongs from the Svastika Mansion. At the 
west end of tiie segment this road is crossed liclow the Bhar.ulvaj 
Park by Lowtlier Road, which, at this junction, merging into the 
jmivincial road, connects the Gang(rs and the Yamuna. It runs from 
south to north and joins tl.e East Indian Railway bridge on the 
Yamuna with the Curzon Bridge on the Ganges, and connects the 
city sides at two ends of the town. On the left of this important road 
stands the Govcniment FIoiisc Compound at a di,stance of .some two 
furlongs, Bharadvaj-.\srarna at less than two hundred yards, and 
University grounds and main buildings at six furlongs; on the right lie 
the Swaraj and Anand Bha\^ ans at some three hundred yards north, 
Prayag railway station at the distance of a mile, and the Chatham 
Lines fields and open country-side at one and a half miles. On the 
opposite side of Thornhill Road, betw(;cn the central and western 
road junctions, is a triangular open ground, with a small tin-shed for 
public shelter, which terminaies at another road-junction some fifty 
yards from the site, made of Lowther Road, provincial road, and 
Kamla Nehru Hcspital-and-Aunie Besant School Road. 

The natural slope of the site is towards the south-east. Beneath 
the road-junction at thi.s end of the .S(“gmcnt the straight Sarasvati 
(drainj and the Fort Road drain nnau at the road culvert and t;ikc 
away exery drop of unwanted water and liquid refuse. The whole 
segment has been coven^d with boundary walls which demonstrate, 
in a modified form, the Buddhist railings of Sanchi and other 
places, really a variety of those referred to in the texts. The two 
main gates, specially made of wrought-iron to demonstrate an ancient 
design, arc placed in a line with the eastern and western extremities 
of the main house. The central road-junction at tlie middle part of 
the segment, which supplies tlie axis to the house, faces a three-part 
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wicket-gate fitted with two closed and one open iron gates of special 
ancient design. The western main gate has a half wicket-door for 
servants and traders. About halfway between this gate and western 
end of tlic segment there is another twelve feet wide iron gate 
leading straight to the porch to the cast, and to the garage, stable 
and outhouses to the south on the Sarasvati (drain). 

The segment-shaped porch, a prototype of the site, coming out 
of tlie front portion of an eight-sided tower, is supported by a 
single main pillar {grihastamhha) erected after the Mdnasdra design, 
on the axis of the house. This tower, fifty feet high, supplies the 
grand stair hall to answer for the reception room {rodana-griha) 
on the ground floor; the semi-circular gallery at the level of the 
porch-roof and first floor; and the segment-shaped tower hall at 
the roof-level of the first floor which serves the purpose of the family 
chapel internally, and, externally, an octagonal dome with two slightly 
rounded sides. The chapel has a colonnaded balcony in the straight 
front side, wherefrom the Ganges waters arc visible when the river 
is full. At the back of it is a hexagonal boudoir, with one convex 
side, which serves as the shed over the grand staircase, and be % , '-.s 
at right and left open out to the roofs of the fir ; <: ''oouis and 

of the Rightly lowered back balconies. T’^c j roofs serve as terraces 
to the chapel and the boudoir. The adoir has a corresponding 
hexagonal parlour on the ground f r. Both these rooms jointly 
form five sitlcs of the octagonal • . . er, which has one flat side in 
front and two round sides on ght and left. The tower has two 
wings oji right and left, the single-pillared porch in the shape of the 
siic in front, the hexagonal inner courtyarcU at the back, the 
single-storeyed kitchen block and guest-rooms on the two back 

^ This irregular-sided courtyard is intended to represent the prescribed 
uusymmelric figure of the Spirit of the house {Vdstu-purusim) lying on its face. His 
fi\ c princij^al limits arc represented by the five set of staircases ascending from 
the ground to the high-plinthed verandahs, tlie head being on die landing, on 
the axis, from the parlour door; the right arm on the landing from the big 
verandah of tlie inner side of the dining- and the drawing- rooms; the left arm on 
the landing from the long verandah facing the library and the ofrirc rooms; the 
right leg on the landing from the verandah of the kitchen block; and the left leg 
on the landing fiK)m the verandah of the guest block. 

The usual but unintelligible custom is still followed and the house-builders 
make on the actual building site a figure of the Spirit of the house with powdered 
chalk during the ceremonies of laying the foundations. 'Hiat chalk-mark is, 
however, defaced in no time, while in the case of the Svastika Mansion the court- 
yard and its five landings, representing the Spirit of the house, may be expected 
to last as long as the house does, 
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sides of the inner courtyard. Thus the main stiiicturc with facades 
fulfils the plough-shaped Svastika plan/ and looks like an aeroplane 
{vimdna) from the distant front. 

The eastern wing comprises, on the ground floor, the dining-hall, 
the drawing-room, and a large room partitioned into a shower-bath, 
flush latrine, wash-basin, and dressing-tables. The roadside of this 
wing is parallel to Fort Road, and the other outer side faces the 
cast, having a covered verandah and an open platform which is 
connected with the main eastern gate. Below the raised platform 
is the terraced quadrangular lawn, having surrounding paved paths, 
and a well with high plinth and platform standing on the shortest 
side of the quadrangle. The drawing- and dining-rooms have a 
combined large back verandah terminating at two sides of the 
inner courtyard. From the end of this verandah, and covering 
two short sides of the courtyard, is erected from underground a pen- 
tagonal tower to the height of the first floor rooms. The lower part of 
this tower forms the underground summer-room, with two windows 
opening to the grassy courtyard, which, being covered by structures on 
all sides, is free from dust. Its top portion forms the strong-room, 
By one of its sides rises a flight of steps, forming a private staircase. 
By its two other sides proceed a corridor from the big verandah 
which separate the summer-room from the bathroom and the kitchen 
block. The same wing on the first floor comprises three bedrooms — 
one upon the dining-hall and two on the drawing-room — and a 
bathroom corresponding with the ground floor one with similar 
shower-bath, flush commode, wash-basin and dressing-table; a 
large balcony corresponding with the ground floor big back 
verandah ; and two colonnaded front balconies, one overlooking 
the central road-junction and the other facing the lawn, the well 
and the road-junction at the east. The corridor from the large 
balcony runs between the bathroom and the strong-room to the 
terrace which forms the roofs of the kitchen block and guest rooms. 

The western wing comprises, on the ground floor, the library, the 
office or business room, and a bathroom with all sanitary fittings and 
shower-bath, and runs parallel to Thornhill Road. This wing has a 
long inner verandah along the whole length of the library and the 
office room and terminating at the longest side of the courtyard. The 
first floor of this wing comprises another bedroom, the segregation or 


* Svnstikah laAgalSkSra^. Another characteristic is that it has three faces. 
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confinement room, and a bathroom covering the roof respectively of 
the library, the office, and the bathroom of the ground floor ; one 
outer balcony covering the bedroom and connecting the porch roof, 
and a long inner balcony corresponding with the ground floor 
verandah, which is connected with the terrace forming the roofs of the 
guest rooms and the kitchen block. The segregation room, which, 
like the chapel, was in ancient times an essential feature of a 
dwelling-house, big or small, has three ventilators or gable windows, 
five large windows and three doors, and will answer the require- 
ments of a modern hospital. 

All other rooms, also, are similarly furnished with sufficient number 
of ventilators, doors, and windows which are built after the directions 
of the texts. At Allahabad the wind blows from the north-east for 
four months and from the south-west for eight months. Thus all 
the living and public rooms of the present plan of the Svastika 
Mansion get a free passage of breeze throughout the year. The 
kitchen block being at the southern end of the courtyard, and being 
shaded by the two towers and the bathroom walls, its smoke cannot 
contaminate the air entering into the living or public rooms. All 
these rooms are daily flushed by the morning sun, but the glare of 
the evening sun is screened off by the situation of the two towers and 
four large balconies and verandahs, four bathrooms, and especially 
by the guest rooms and the kitchen blocks on the west and south 
of the courtyard. On the other hand, the bathrooms at the south- 
east corner of the ground floor and first floor get both the forenoon 
and the afternoon sun, and the two others at the north-west corner are 
thoroughly disinfected by the afternoon sun. The courtyard and the 
kitchen block also get the afternoon sun from midday till four in the 
afternoon. The two rooms in the guest block get the sun from nine 
till midday and from two to four in the afternoon. 

The inner kitchen block on the south side of the courtyard com- 
prises one non-vegetarian kitchen and one non-vegetarian Indian 
dining-room, and one vegetarian kitchen and a corresponding dining- 
room. Both the kitchens are furnished with smoke chimneys and have 
separate washing-rooms on their sides. There is also a shed at the 
eastern end which may be used for domestic animals or fowls. Rooms 
of the kitchen block are wire-netted in order to prevent the flies enter- 
ing into them. All these rooms, as stated above, are daily disinfected 
by a flush of the sun’s rays from midday till four in the afternoon. The 
guest block, comprising two rooms on the west side of the courtyard 
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and a bathroom in continuation of the office room, with all the modern 
fittings, has a small verandah on the east and a large one on the west. 
It faces the outer courtyard, in continuation of which are laid the 
gardens. From this western verandah one can get a clear view of the 
Thornhill Road rising up and up, and of the Muir College tower and 
the dome of the Vijayanagaram Hall. The outer courtyard, protrud- 
ing below the large verandah on the west of the guest rooms, has, on 
its left side, the store block, comprising five rooms. One of these 
rooms is intended to be used as a European type of kitchen, one for 
storing water and the other three are stores proper. In continuation 
of this block, but outside the outer courtyard wall, are built the 
outhouses, consisting of one stable and cow-shed, one garage, four 
Servant quarters, and two latrines. The strip of land on the Sarasvati 
(drain) behind the kitchen block, store rooms and outhouses, contains 
the kitchen gardens ; and the grounds protruding from the outer 
courtyard beyond the outhouses form the orchard wherein a com- 
plementary pavilion may be built. 

It should be noted that, owing to the extraordinary situation of the 
plot, which is, however, not always available in towns, the slope, the 
air-passage and wind direction, and the sun’s course could be utilized 
exactly in the way demanded in the texts. This has further enabled 
the distribution of the rooms, blocks, courtyards, and gardens in 
accordance with the directions of the Mdnasdra and other authorities. 
These are really the matters of importance. Once these facilities are 
available, it becomes easy to exercise one’s free choice regarding 
the types of pillars, openings, screen-works, railings for verandahs 
and balconies, balustrades for staircases, and parapets for the roofsi 
all of which in the case of the Svastika Mansion bear, however, the 
hall-mark of ancient architecture with pleasing effect. The very 
few ornaments, which can be selected from anywhere, represent the 
simple patterns of ancient texts and are mostly in lines. They satisfy 
the aesthetic requirements and fulfil the tendency of modern times. 

Much more ingenuity was, however, required in the technique of 
actual construction in accordance with the regulations, even in ancient 
times. For instance, the prescribed rock- or water-foundations, which 
no doubt provide a very long life to buildings, cannot always be 
made available in villages or towns where dwelling-houses have 
to be built. Thus, an adaptation has been made by the application 
of the modern device of a thick ferro-concrete slab resting on arti- 
ficial sand-bed and a brick-soling at the bottom of the ten-feet deep 
pit. Similarly, the flat roofs have been made of reinforced stone 
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concrete slabs in place of the roofs of natural stone slabs, as 
prescribed in the texts. These slabs are supported by steel-girders that 
are converted by plaster to look like the prescribed wooden beams, 
which, in many places, would be uneconomical in these days. In the 
same way, stone concrete slabs have been used for the-sloping roofs 
which surround the whole of the main structure above the door 
and window levels in all the three storeys. These sloping roofs, inci- 
dentally, serve as rain-protectors and have given a very pleasing 
effect to the structure. In a like manner, stone concrete lintels just 
above the door-level run throughout the outer and inner walls, and 
will serve as earthquake bands, because the first-class brick walls are 
thus held fast between the roof slabs and the lintel slabs. They them- 
selves have been mortared by well-ground lime and cinder, which has 
been found by experiment to be better than cement-sand mortar in 
dry climates with very scanty rainfall. Well-seasoned Burma teak of 
the B.B.T.C.L. brand has, however, been carved for the doors and 
the window frames, which latter have been panelled with diamond 
cut glasses of ancient design. Similarly, the floors have been laid 
upon a concrete bed, resting on sand and brick-soling, of precast 
mosaic tiles of various artistic colours and designs in order to econo- 
mize the cost of coloured marble tiles, which have been used only 
in the reception hall. 

These devices, it may be hoped, will serve the real purpose of the 
ancient architecture, namely, utility, stability, and beauty. These 
qualities have been preserved, also, in matters of modern fittings which 
are necessary to make the modern houses mo’^e comfortable. The 
United Provinces Electric Supply Company have made the electric 
installation with rubber-covered Indian cable (which is stated to have 
been manufactured specially to suit the tropical climate) resting on 
teakwood batten. Mr. C. G. L. Gamlen, the then Resident Engineer of 
the United Provinces Electric Supply Company, himself designed the 
artistic layout of the cables, and personally supervised the construction 
in order to make a demonstration. He holds the view that the installa- 
tion should be lasting. With the same purpose of providing durability 
the G.E.C. fans have been used. Similarly, water pipes have been 
laid and rotary pumps fixed, although a well has been dug to the east 
of the lawn in accordance with the direction of the texts, with the 
remarkable result of a good supply of sweet water which is not 
available in the same quantity from wells of the neighbouring 
premises. 
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Individual tastes differ. Anything may be beautiful to its lover. 
But aesthetics have reached the status of a science and there are 
recognized standards by which beauty is to be judged. So far as 
architecture is concerned, proportion, uniformity, symmetry, and 
harmony are stated to be the chief elements of beauty. TJie business 
and originality of a builder, like those of an editor, lie in his ability in 
a wise compilation and in an aesthetic and economical adaptation 
from his authorities. The learned reviewer in The Times' Literary 
Supplement has quoted an instance from the Mdnasdra that, ‘ if the 
staircase be less or greater the master would certainly be crippled,’ 
and has himself emphasized that ‘ such might indeed happen from 
such a faulty construction.’^ It is with a view to guarding against 
faulty constructions that one’s choice is limited within the suggested 
alternatives in essential matters. In the non-essential particulars one 
is given an unrestricted liberty to introduce new elements, even the 
monkey symbol, if only the whole composition do not become incon- 
gruous and the principles of beauty be not violated. 

The Svastika Mansion, it is hoped, will demonstrate all those prin- 
ciples. Its perimeters and dimensions of its rooms will illustrate several 
of the prescribed proportions, idntika (peaceful), paushtika (pros- 
perous), jayada (progressive), sarvakdmika (fulfilling all desires), and 
adbhuta (wonderful). ^ Similarly the Mdnasdra pillars, entablatures 
doors, windows, verandahs, balconies, platforms, courtyards, and 
boundary walls may demonstrate the harmony of the whole com- 
position. 

In the limited space of a Preface no further elaboration would be 
justified. This pen-picture may be elucidated by a reference to the 
line-drawings and photographs (Plates ii-xi, xxvm, xxxii). But only 
a personal inspection, with some previous knowledge of the ancient 
and modern authorities, will enable one to judge for himself as to 
what extent the Svastika Mansion demonstrates the ancient principles, 
wherein lies its adaptation, what is its supporting authority, and 
finally, what is the resultant success. An ordinary visitor may, how. 
ever, testify to its actual comfort and convenience. The writer himself 
would treasure the censure of a distinguished engineer, Mr. T. A. 
Otto, much as did Ardhendu Sekhar Mustofi, the chief actor in 
Dinabandhu Mitra’s Ntladarpana, who had the shoes of Pandit Iswara 

^ Page 443 of this volume, 

2 The height being, respectively, equal to, li, ij, if, and twice the breadth, 
$ee the writer’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture^ under Utsedha, for further 
particulars, 
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Chandra’ Vidyasagara thrown at him, when, owing to the very 
realistic performance on a Calcutta stage of the atrocities of the 
indigo-planters, the Pandit was so provoked that he forgot that it 
was a mere play. Mr. Otto, who worked as a Government builder 
for some thirty years and gained familiarity as an officer of the 
Department of Archaeology with the Hindu and Muslim monu- 
ments, remarked that the Svastika Mansion is but a ‘ schoolmaster’s 
exercise-book meant to illustrate the rules and regulations of Hindu 
architecture in a pleasing manner,’ while some learned colleagues 
are delighted to call it the complementary volume of the Mdnasdra. 

Time alone can prove the stability of the house, which quality 
emphatically distinguishes the old structures from the modern ones. 
Time will also show if anybody else will care to try the ancient 
methods and principles at a lesser strain and a greater economy.^ 


^ In the construction of the Svastika Mansion, with its covered area of 1 1,361 
(6495 + 4670+196) sq. ft., the total cost, including that of land, masonry retaining 
walls on both sides of some 800 feet long drain, and some 500 yards cement-concrete 
roads, is approaching a sum of six figures. It, however, does not represent a correct 
estimate on the house alone. That could be more accurately calculated on the 
basis of the following amount and quality of materials used, which would vary 
according to the size of similar houses, and in consideration of prices and rates 
which must necessarily vary in different places. (Smaller houses, retaining the 
Mdnasdra style, can be built at much lesser cost, still less if cheaper materials 


are used) : 

Bricks, 732,720 (6rst class 503,132, second 
ck is 181,339, third class 48,259). 

Brick ballast, 9,651 c.ft. 

Stone ballast, 3,488 c.ft. 

Cement, 1,186 bags (about 60 tons). 
White lime, 1,913 maunds 36 seers. 
Kankar lime, 3,398 c.ft. 

Sand, 9,754 c.ft. 

Cinders, 24,133 c.ft. 

Surki, 425 c.ft. 

Iron — 

Joists, 127 maunds 36 seers. 

Rods, 279 maunds 20 seers. 
Miscellaneous, 68 maunds 35 seers. 
Railings, 38 maunds 28 seers. 

Gates, 33 maunds 35 seers. 

Wire net, 1,037 sq. ft. 

Wood— 

Burma teak (B.B.T.C.L.), 4,016 sq. ft. 


Nepal sal, 296 c.ft. for kitchen block 
and outhouses. 

Glass — diamond cut, 408 sq. ft. (for 
windows of main structure), and 
ordinary 286 sq.ft, (for windows of 
kitchen block, etc.). 

Door fittings, polish, etc., Rs.663-9-6. 

Precast mosaic tiles, 5,351 sq. ft. 

Marble tiles, 212 sq. ft. 

Marble chips, 549 lb. 

Colours and paints, 924 lb. 

Labour (including masons, carpenters, 
and labourers), Rs.9, 902-1-9. 

Cost of drawings, Rs.34. 

Cost on estimator, Rs.544-2-6. 

Architect’s travelling allowance, 
Rs.43-1 1. 

Miscellaneous things, Rs.590-9-9. 

Water-pipes and bathroom fittings, 


for shutters, 1 17 c.ft. for frames. Rs. 1,063-1 2. 

C. P. teak, 45 c. ft. for kitchen Electric installation and ^fittings and 
block. lightning conductors, Rs. 1,985-2-6. 


JV.jS. — ^D esign in outline was supplied free by the architect, Mr. S. G. Mukerjee ; 
the elaboration of the original plan, the supervision of construction, control of 
labour, purchase of materials, and keeping of accounts were carried out by the 
writer himself. 
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The expectations of scholars and other commentators have, how- 
ever, not been fulfilled.* Neither the Bihar Government nor the 
Darbhanga Raj took their advice to experiment with the principles 
enunciated in our Sdstras when rebuilding the areas devastated by 
the earthquake of 1934. The expectation, too, that the engineering 
colleges might include the study of the Mdnasdra series among their 
compulsory subjects remained unfulfilled; and it is a remarkable com- 
mentary on their interest in this important aspect of essential Indian 
culture that few copies of tlie first edition were purchased in India, 
the great bulk of them having been sold in Europe and America. 
The parent Governments themselves have not as yet made up their 
mind to give a lead to the private builders. The national 
importance of the Mdnasdra and the value of the application of its 
principles to practical ends, as exemplified in the Svastika Mansion, 
still remain to be recognized. In other countries Governments and 
other bodies invite and grant awards of their own accord for 
improved housing schemes, competitive clo.signs and economic plans 
to suit the needs of tlic people and to stand the weather and climate 
of their countries. With the present-day tendencies of all peoples 
to foster national culture Indian Governments might well, with 
sound reason, have adopted ere this the Mdnasdra as a standard 
and revived the true Indian architecture by constructing public 
buildings according to the principles of an indigenous science which 
became almost lost and forgotten although it now shows the 
experience of generations and experiments of centuries. In these 
days of mob mentality people are helpless to think for tliem- 
selves and to decide what to do until and unless they get a lead 
from the Government of the country, even in respect of food 
and clothes, not to speak of house and furniture. The introduction 
of a new style of architecture among the public will be facilita- 
ted if the Indian Governments, and the public bodies subordinate 
to them, take it as their own policy and have the courage to 
experiment on the lines of the Mdnasdra in order to give a practical 
lead to the public. In this, as in other fields of endeavour, the 
natural hesitaney of individuals and non-Government institutions to 
try something new and untried can only be overcome by tlic 
example and the publicity provoked by builders constructing 
models of every-day utility, and publishing complete and detailed 

* See Appendix III, pp. 422-449. 
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plans and costs thereof. But the demonstrations themselves need 
publicity for which again some signal recognition and special reward 
have been found necessary even in big international exhibitions in 
order to draw public attention. A more ready recognition and the 
consequent publicity to the M&msdra and the principles exemplified 
in the Svastika Mansion might have been expedited if the series 
could have been completed during the regime of the great educa- 
tionist Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, who sanctioned the publica- 
tion of the series by advancing money from public funds, ^ and if 
Mr. H. R. Harrop, the late lamented Director of Public Instruction 
of the local Government, who saw through the details of the publi- 
cation and encouraged the construction, were in office till now. 
Nevertheless I acknowledge with respectful thanks the help received 
from the Government of the United Provinces and the Grovemment 
of India during some thirty years I have been engaged in com- 
pleting the Manasara series in seven big volumes involving as it did 
continuous and strenuous labour in addition to my professorial 
and other official duties. 

During the closing months of his governorship of the United 
Provinces, Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., i.c.s., 
who had appreciated our oriental scholarship in other 
provinces also, happened to inspect a volume of Hindu Archi- 
tecture in an exhibition. Since then he took a personal interest 
in the architecture of Manasara and declared at a function : ‘ As 
Professor of Sanskrit and Head of the Oriental Departments of the 
AUahabad University since 1922, and as Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
for two successive terms, your work has been of a high order. Your 
monumental work, the Manasara series, which constitute a complete 
and illustrated survey and encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology 
and Hindu Architecture, has been highly appreciated by eminent 
scholars all over the world. In recognition of your services in the 
promotion of Sanskrit scholarship and in the field of research, the 
title of “Mahamahopadhyaya” has been conferred on you. I 
heartily congratulate you upon this well-merited distinction.’ If 
his interest be supplemented by his successors in office it may 

X At the suggestion of an Indian Adviser to tlic Governor, the local Govern- 
ment have decided that after the realization of the full sum of money advanced 
from the public funds for the cost of printing and publishing through the Oxford 
University Press, of the seven volumes, the further sale-proceeds, if there be 
any, will go to the successors of the writer. 
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be hoped that this series would ultimately attract the notice 
of the Indian public more effectively. The builders of this great 
country with its unrivalled achievements in science and arts may 
henceforth be induced to consult these volumes and to consider the 
advantages of adopting the architectural principles and methods of 
Mdnasdra. On the eve of my own retirement this hope is a great 
consolation for me for my past 30 years’ continuous labour on this 
task and I shall ever remain grateful to Sir Maurice for his congratu- 
lation. It remains for me to record my gratitude, in addition to Sir 
Harcourt Butler and Mr. Harrop, to Lieut.-Col. R. S. Weir, c.i.e., 
who succeeded as Director of Public Instruction, for his uniform 
sympathy and encouragement. To Lieut.-Col. D. W. Crighton, o.b.e., 
the then Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, and Mr. M. G. 
Shome, his successor, and his staff I owe much more than I can 
adequately express. Words fail me to give vent to my feeling of 
gratitude to Lieut.-Col. Crighton, not only for his faultless technical 
production, but also for his personal assistance in the matter of 
revision and linguistic amendments ; in gathering together photo- 
graphs and drawings from the Governments of Java, Sumatra, 
Siam, and French Indo-China, and from the Provincial Superin- 
tendents of the Department of Archaeology of the Government of 
India ; and in preparing the correct plan, elevations, and illustra- 
tions of the Svastika Mansion. 

I am in particular indebted to the Director General of Archae- 
ology and his colleagues and staff and the Provincial Superinten- 
dents for the originals of Plates xra, xiva, xivi, xv, xvi, xvii, xvra, 
xixa, xixA, xixe, xxiv, xxvn, xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxm, xxxrvfl, 
xxxivA, XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII, xxxvin. I also take this opportunity 
to express my indebtedness to the Governments of Siam, Jav. ‘ 
Sumatra, and French Indo-China for the supply of the photographi'' 
views of Plates xlix, l, li, m, liii, liv, lv, lvi, lvh, lviw 

To Mr. S. C. Mukerjee, b.a., o.d.arc., a.i.i.a., the architect' 
more than a courtesy reference is necessary. He has supplied all t ' ^ 
line-drawings, which needed a unique skill and personal interest in 
order to keep up the spirit and details of the texts. I am also indebterf 
to him for working out the original plan of the Svastika Mansion. 
Mr. G. A. Sewell, the chief draughtsman of the Government ? 
Central Press, who got his training in Roorkee Engineering College, 
has cleverly redrawn the much-altered ground-plzin and &e present 
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elevation of the house. Messrs. Zaidi Brothers, who, among all the 
local photographers consulted, had the courage and enthusiasm to take 
up the task, have supplied the photographic views which needed 
considerable skill. To both of them I record my thanks. For 
occasional technical assistance and guidance from time to time 
I am indebted to Mr. D. H. R. Rao, the University Engineer ; 
Mr. Asutosh Gupta, the Assistant Engineer of the local Municipality; 
and Mr. T. A. Otto, a retired Chief Engineer of the Public Works 
Department, of considerable building experience and of very 
generous and scholarly temperament. 

I am also grateful to late Sir Lalgopal Mukeqi, a Judge of the 
Allahabad High Court, for his ready assistance and invaluable 
suggestions. For some special facilities in converting the site of the 
Svastika Mansion out of a strip of waste land into a beauty spot, 
I am grateful to the District and Municijial officers and the engineers 
of the combined Public Works and Public Health Departments. I 
am indebted to the then City Magistrate, Mr. A. D. Pandit, i.c.s., 
and the District Magistrate, Mr. G. W. M. Whittle, i.c.s., for 
enabling me to give a proper shape to the site and beautify the 
whole locality by straightening the drains, etc., and encroaching on 
a few yards of waste land whereupon nuisance was committed, 
for which, however, the then Indian Divisional Commissioner, 
imposed a fine of Rs.5 in order to put a check to such an endea- 
vour. I shall ever remain grateful to Mr. W. G. P. Wall, once 
the Director of Public Instruction, Mr. A. D. Dixon, i.c.s., once the 
District Magistrate, and Mr. M. S. Singhal, Rai Bahadur, the then 
Divisional Commissioner, on whose combined recommendation the 
Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, was 
‘ pleased to sanction, as a special case, the sale of Nazul plot no. 44, 
Thornhill Road ’ in my favour, which was originally held by me 
on lease for 30 years; the freehold right thus secured ‘ for ever ’ 
fulfils the requirements of a permanency of the costly demonstration 
of the Svastika Mansion built upon this plot. 

To Dr. K. N. Katju, and Mr. R. N. Basu, the then 
Chairmen of Allahabad Municipal Board, to Rai Bahadur 
K. P. Mathur, the then Director, and Pandit S. G. Naravane, 
the Executive Engineer, of the Public Health Department, I owe 
the badly needed assistance and protection without which it is 
difficult for an ordinary builder to build a house at Allahabad. 
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INTRODUCTION 


FINE ARTS 

Art is synonymous with Silpa and Kald, or more precisely, with 
Silpa-kald and is tlie subject-matter primarily of the Silpa-idstras. 
The traditional list of sixty-four arts is, however, referred to in at 
least three other classes of our literature. The mythc logical group 
includes the Snmad-bhdgovata, the Hanvamh and the Vishnu-purdn'', 
The Buddhist-Jain group is represented by the Lalita-vistara aiul the 
Utlarddhydyana-sutra. And the erotic group consists of the Kdma-sulra 
of Vatsyayana and others. The mythological gioup r lies mention 
of arts in connexion with the various kinds of knov> Ire acquired 
by Krishna and Balarama. In the text of the S :mua ! hdgavata, 
liowever, only the number, not the specification of the arts, is given. 
It is stated that the sixty-four arts -vere learnt in so many, that is 
sixty-four, days.^ But of its numerous commentators, some supply 
both the number and the specification, while others only the number.* 
The commentators Vira-raghavilcharya and Vijaya-dhvaja-tirtha, who 
make mention only of the traditional number of arts as sixty-four, 
do not disclcjse the source of their information. Visvanatha-chakra- 
vartin also does not specify the sixty-four arts, but he mentions the 

jJTPmrnm II 

^ =^T^rf«T# f^ i 

R»rvl<l<Hm cll T I 

tiilWI olqd I: li 

— {Srlmad-bhagavala, Part x, Chap. XLV, verses 33-35.) 

* (a) ST^tTnrrnt I 

— (Vira-raghavac’- 5 rya) . 

f^rar I 

— (Vijaya-dhvaja-tirtha) . 

(c) ciT: 1 

— (Vi^vanatha-Chakravartin). 

— (Sridhara-svamin.) 
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Saiva-tantra as his source. Sridhara-svamin and Vallabhacharya 
also, who give a detailed account of the sixty-four arts, derive 
their information from the same source. The Saiva-tantra, however, 
it should be noted, is not the name of a book, but is a branch of 
mystic literature which can hardly be identified for the verification 
of the names and other details of the arts. Sukadeva, another 
commentator, who also specifies the sixty-four arts, quotes in toto 
from his authority named Vidyasangraha-nibandha, which, as its title 
indicates, is a mere compilation from some other sources. Lastly, 
Jiva-gosvamin, who also describes the sixty-four arts in detail, 
appears to have derived his information from the Vishnu-purdna 
and the Harivarh^a, which is a supplement to the Mahdbhdrata. Thus, 
as quoted by Jiva-go.svamin, the Vishnu-purdna^ and the Harivarhia” 
admit, indirectly though, a familiarity with the sixty-four arts, and 
state that the sixty-four (arts) w'ere learnt in sixty-four days. The 
former, further, adds that it must be wonderful {adbhuta) to learn 
sixty-four arts in sixty-four days, while the latter explains this 
wonder by saying that Krishna and Balarama had extraordinary 
memories (irutidhara) . The impracticability of learning sixty-four arts 
in no more than sixty-four days did not strike any of the commenta- 
tors of the Srmad-bhdgavata, presumably either because they were 
not at all familiar with the extensive knowledge demanded from 
and the wide field of study required for each of the sixty-four arts, 



— (Suka-deva). 


I fTTRifir 1 

rwr JsfifciMjijuui' ^ I 

— (Jiva-gosvamin) . 


gfSHTtr: iF«rr: I f^rsn ^ ^ 

I ?it: sf>t5T: 1 




J:'SP!2IIT ITPf II 


— ( Vall abhachar ya) , 
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or because they might have had no doubt about the superhuman 
ability of Krishna and Balarama, which has been admitted on so 
many other occasions in the Snmad-bhdgavata itself. But though 
equally mythological in character, this point has struck both the 
Vishm-purdna and the Harivamia wherein an explanatory note is 
purposely added. In the former it is stated that it was wonderful 
\adbhuta) for Krishna and Balarama to learn sixty-four arts in 
sixty-four days, while in the latter they are stated to have been 
gifted with the power of remembering things by hearing only once 
[srutidhara] . The explanation of the Harivarma is more expressly 
admitted in the Srimad-bhdgavata, where it is stated that they 
retained everything by simply listening only once.^ 

But in spite of all these explanations one cannot help thinking 
that at the time of the Srimad-bhdgavata, as well as in the different 
jimes of its commentaries, there was no practical knowledge of all the 
sixty-four arts ; because, otherwise, the authors of these treatises 
could not have passed over the point so light-heartedly ; further, in 
other literature such an indifference is not met with. In the times of 
the Vishnu-purdna and the Harivarrda, however, the state of things 
seems to have been different. The arts were then living objects ; 
they were then more real, more practical ; at any rate people had 
more familiarity with them. 

The heretic group refers to the arts in connexion with the school- 
ing of Bodhi-sattva and of Mahavira. It is stated in the Lalita-vistara^ 
that ‘ Whatever Sdstras are current in the regions, all figures and 
writings and calculations, all roots, all arts in their immensity current 
on earth were learnt by him in many millions of ages {kalpas): In 
the Uttarddhyayana-sutra^ it is stated that ‘ He (Mahavira) studied the 

1 See above, p. i, note i ; p- 2, notes i and 2. 

— (Chap. X, I, p. 142, ed. Rajendra Lai Mitra). 
viHoct i i rii IT ttw II 

II— (Chap. XXI, 6-7). 
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seventy-two arts, constantly applying himself to them, he was in the 
full bloom of youth, he had a line figure and good looks. His father 
procured him a beautiful and beloved sweetheart, Rupini, with whom 
he amused himself in his pleasant palace, like a Dvikundaka god.’ 
In the Buddhist and the Jain periods a far better knowledge of these 
arts are thus evinced. In the Lalita-vistara it is distinctly stated that 
‘ all arts were current on the earth in their immensity [aprameya) and 
they were learnt in millions of years {bahukalpa-kotyah) 

That youth and beauty are essential conditions for the cultiva- 
tion of arts has also been admitted in the Lalita-vistara. Therein 
it is stated that ‘ when the Prince had duly grown up, he was 
taken to the .school under a hundred thousand auspicious arrang- 
ments. . . . Now Visvamitra, the school-master, feeling the 

beauty and glory of the Bodhi-sattva to be insnlTcrable, fell prostrate 
on the ground.’^ 

In the Uttarddhyayana-sutra the number of arts is limited to seventy- 
two, but they are not specified anywhere in the text. The context 
also demands a different reading for the expression ni-i-kovi-e^^ as 
suggested in a similar context by the expression bahu-kalpa-kotyah 
(many millions of years) in the Lalita-vistara, in order to give a sense 
of the time or the close application of the mind required in learning 
the seventy-two arts. But what is really important is the fact that 
almost all the necessary circumstances under whicli the arts can be 
cultivated arc more perfectly clear in this text. It is stated that ‘ the 
student of arts must be in the full bloom of his youth and must have 
a fine figure (surupa) and good looks [priyadarsana) himself; he must 
be united with a charming {rupavali) and beloved {priyd) wife, who 
should be the personified beauty (rupini) to keep him constantly 
amused and refreshed ; and lastly, he must have a beautiful palace 
(prdsdda) to live in.’ In other words, a student of arts should be 
surrounded with all beautiful things both internally and externally ; 
he should live in an atmosphere of beauty and youth ; all his sense 
organs must be in a state to appreciate and enjoy ; the eyes to sec 
pretty things, the cars to hear pleasant sounds, the nose to smell frag- 
rance, the longue to taste sweet things, the skin to touch delicately 

1 Lalita-vistara, Chap. X, Trans. (R. L Mitra), p. i8i. 

^ It has been very curiously translated as “ an acquired knowledge of the 
world ” (Jacobi, SBE, Vol. XIV, p. 108), which can hardly be the rendering of 
its Sanskrit equivalent Xitikovida, 
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soft objects, and, above all, the mind to think, to feel, and to will the 
beauties of arts. 

Youth and beauty as an essential condition for the cultivation and 
development of arts reached a fuller recognition and a more elaborate 
treatment in the erotic group of literature. In the Kdma-iastra 
youth and beauty is the main theme. Whatever is discussed therein 
is nothing but a reference to the natural inclinations of young 
hearts of cultured men and women in their aesthetic mood. Kama, 
or sensual desires, can only arise in the mind of youth in an 
atmosphere of beauty. A seed cannot germinate in the desert, nor 
can an artistic idea grow up in the fossilised heart of an old person. 
This fact has been fully recognized in the mythological and the 
Buddhist-Jain groups of literature also, for, in spite of their spirit 
being avowedly religious, it was necessary to train Krishna and 
Balarama on the one hand and Bodliisattva and Mahavira on the 
other in artistic and other matters, not in their advanced age but 
in their youth and in an atmosphere of beauty. This point can 
be abundantly developed by a reference to the extant arts of all 
countries, of all nations and of all sects. But before proceeding 
further with illustrations it would be convenient first briefly to 
examine the traditional list of arts. In the hdma-sutra of Vatsya- 
yana ^ the sixty-four arts arc specified in connc.xion with the 
accomplishments to be acquired by men and women : 

I. Gita — Vocal music, including everything fiom composition 
to singing, in all scientific manner and comprising four or five 
main topics. “ 


. . . jftenr, 

. . . fwwHt irm, 


“ fcHTT cm ^ i 

^ II — (Yasodhara on Kdma-suira). 

cT?r jftef qHf^rerr m3nfriTFrq?r: i f^Tdw im +1 <i : 

I — (Jiva-gosvainin on Srimad-bhagavata). 

»flcf »THf5r«IT THT^TT: 

tlN+«U':eT>cil'iHI 'rfrirnTS^ gqil+W ^flcicrM I 

— (Vallabhacharya on Srimad-bhdgavala). 
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2. Vddya — Instrumental music, which also admits four or five 
varieties.' 

3. Nritya — Dancing, which includes many more things than the 
ordinary connotations of the term.” 

4. Ndtya — Dramatic and scenic art, including acting. Vatsya- 
yana reads this much later in the list as Ndtakdkhydyikd-darsana^ 
which means both seeing dramatic representation and reading stories 
in prose and verse. This deals with the ten kinds of drama and 
numerous other details which arc essentially artistic in matter, spirit 
and form. 

5. Alekhya — Painting, which includes six essential parts, namely, 
varieties of beauty, proportions, representation of sentimental grace, 
resemblance, colours, reliefs.® 

(). Viseshaka-chchhedya — Tattooing, specially referring to a kind ol 
paint on the face which is stated to be liked very much by fashion- 
able young ladies {yildstrii). 

7. Tandula-kusuma-bali~vikdra — Obviously this refers to three sepa- 
rate things, namely, the artistic arrangements of rice-meal, flowers, 
and dishes. All the commentators^ seem to have missed the point. 


' f^^ ^ iit't ^ I 

^ ipiTTW?; II 

— (Yasodhara on Kania-sulra). 



^ ^ ^ TRtT^ ^ fHdirdHW 1 

t*dRSfr?7rr ii 

T ^ rcr^4>vr i cH R r i 

— ( Y asoclhara on Kdma-sutra j 

— 'Yasodhara on Kdma-suira). 


— (Jiva-gosvarnin) . 
3rrcrf^+l^w| 

— (Vallabhacharya; . 

l— (VaLdhara). 
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They have curiously divided the phrase thus : Tandula-bali-vikara 
and Kusuma-vikdra, and explain the former as referring to offer- 
ings to deities and the latter to making garlands also for worship. 
The context makes such interpretation untenable. These arc essen- 
tially artistic matters and have nothing to do even with the worship 
of the god of love, as the commentator of the Kdma-sulra thinks, as 
an alternative. Besides, worship of a deity is nowhere mentioned 
directly or indirectly in the list. The avowedly religious learnings 
are confined to the Vedas, Upanishads, Dharma Sdstras, etc., which 
arc separately taught, as stated in the mythological group. More- 
over, the foregoing and the following topics make such an inter- 
pretation quite unconnected. It is easily understandable that an 
accomplished young lady must cultivate these arts as arts and not 
as religion. 

0. Pushpdstdraiia — Making beds of flowers. It, of course, refers to 
gardening, which is separately mentioned later on.^ 

q. Dasana-vasandnga-rdga^ — This also refers to three separate arts, 
namely, the staining of the teeth, dyeing of cloth, and colouring 
of the body by means of powder, etc. 

10. Mani-bhumika-karman-TYxe art of setting jewels on the (marble) 
floor for use particularly in summer, as stated by Yasodhara.® 

11. Sayana-rachand — The art of bed-making. According to Jlva- 
gosvamin,^ and probably Vallabhacharya,® it refers to the making 
of bedsteads and couches, etc., which is an item of architecture 
mentioned as a separate art later on. According to Yasodhara, 
this is necessary for digesting the food and for enjoyment.® 


^ Ya.sodhara guesses an alternative sense also ; viz., making garlands with llovvers 
which is separately mentioned later on. 

Vallabhacharya passes it over, calling it as I 

Jiva-gosvamin gives the real sense : 

^ Curiously, Vallahhahcarya detects a sexual sense here when he says : 

TFTW: I 

^ According to Jiva-gosvamin this should be done, as shown by the architect 
Maya in building a wonderful hall for the Pandavas (for details, see infra, p. 247 
and the writer's Indian Architecture, ist Ed., pp. 166, 167, note 4). 

® y 1 K I r7:aTfd I 

I’his is fully elaborated in connexion with ^ 2 T 5 TtT^rf<i»l {vide infra). 
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12. Udaka-vadya — Playing on an instrument known as jala- 
taranga,^ or china-cups containing varying quantities of water to 
regulate the tune and produce harmonic notes like musical glasses, 
or an instrument (invented by Franklin) the sounds of which arc 
produced from bell-shaped glasses placed on a frame-work that 
revolves on its centre, while the rims arc touched by the moistened 
finger. 

13. Udaka-ghata — The art of making fountains, called jala- 
stambha-vidya by Jiva-gosvamin.* 

14. Pictorial arts, i.c. various kinds of painting.® 

15. Mdlya-grathana-vikalpa — The arts of making garlands.'* 

16. Sekhardpido-yojana — The art of putting on ornaments (of 
flowers) on the hair and top of the head.® 

17- Nepathya-prayoga — Scenic representations, the art eon.sisting in 
putting on clothes and ornaments for the stage. This elaborates 
the art mentioned in the preceding item. According to Vallabha- 
charya this also includes the conslructicni of the stage itself 

* According to Vasodhiira it is like the tnwnja or a drum. \'allal)liacliai \<i 
does not tliink ol' it seriously \\licn lie .sa)',s, ‘ as sonnels tire naturally produced on 
water ’ : 

3 UTT m JTKT: 

Jiva-gosvamin thinks that this music can be jiroduced in a tank akso : 

dfi =t <1 ^rr h i in d 1 

® VallabhacharA'a makes it a childish play with water : 

wr arm f^rRpf ^ 1 

Yasodhara also thinks it to be a play with water : 

and includes the preceding one also under a general heading ol ‘ watcr-plav.’ In 
lact Sridhara-svaniin has included the two items (nos. ii, J'2j under one heading. 

® Practically all the commentators have tound it dilTicult to explain this. Jiva- 
gosvamin is vague when he interprets it as the means to see the various wonderlul 
things : 

Vallabhacharya thinks it to be the garlanding oi flciwcrs (f^f=^'?Ti: ST^^iPT:). 
Yasodhara, following him, secs sexuality everywhere and says that this supplements 
the act of a separate item (see below): 

dH I H P-/fl <.u| kT: I ^^-TT 'TrrfVr( ? Pr) I 

I tpT ^ ^r^RTPTpT'T nn^t'H'oTfd’ 'Idd'+'ii: I I 

* Jiva-gosvamin passes over thc.se seven items as too easy to understand. 
Both \Aailabhacharya and \ asodhara make :t unnecessarily to mean the mtiking 
of flowers-garlands for the head, which is mentioned in the next item. 

fhc skill coirsists here in artistically wearing and not making these ornaments. 
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18. Karna-patra-bhanga — Painting the cheeks before the ear with 
sandal and other pastes. Yasodhara thinks it to be a part of scenic 
representation. No doubt it is a special kind of toileting. 

19. Gandha-yukti — Perfumery, dr the art of making perfumes.^ 

20. Bhushana-yojana — The art of putting on ornaments on the 
various parts of the body. Yasodhara interprets it as the display of 
jewellery on the person for stage purposes and classifies under 
two heads, Samyojya and Asaniyojya.^ 

21. Aindra-jdla — The art of jugglery; according to V’^allabha- 
charya it docs not admit of a rational explanation and has twenty 
varieties which arc, however, not speeihed. 

22. Kaitchumdra-yoga — The arts as taught by Kuehumara, tlie 
author of the. Aupanishadddhikdra. According to the commentators 
these refer to some unspecified tricks.® Ku< luiniara need not 
necc-ssarily mean the autlior of that name when no arts bearing 
his name are generally known. The term ‘ kiicha ' * means the 
‘ female breast ' ; hence it is just possible that the art may refer to 
the nursing or decoration of the female breast.® 

23. — Prestidigitation. The art is well known ; this 
is extensively practised as an amusement in fa.shionablc societies and 
considered to be an accomplishment for a young person. 

24. Vichitra-sdka-pupa-bhakshya-vikdra-kriyd — The cookery, or the 
art of cooking various kinds of vegetables, cakes, and (all other) 
eatables. The vegetables comprise ten different things, namely, root. 


^ Villhibliacliarya suggests an alternative interpretation also ; 

fnrf®! JTPrr^b’TT^nTT'ir ^ 1 

■ i 4 hpfiT I "iTTTrJ'Trq' 

jfmJT I iTf»rtr 1 ’t 5 ottk 

1 


— (Jiva-gosvaniin) . 


- (Vail ahii . ; char ya) , 


— (Vasodliaia). 

^ The reading ^ knelt dinar a ^ is not, however, available; but vvlien the authors 
of the other reading {kuehumara) are not clear about the sense, an emendation 
in the reading docs not seem unjustified. 

^ It will be pointed out later on that some of these arts are meant loi the females, 
some for males, and the rest for both males and lemalcs. 
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leaf, shoot (as of a bamboo), forepart, fruit, trunk, offshoot, skin, 
flower, and thorn. ^ 

Cakes, including bread, arc also of various kinds, but they arc 
not specified. The eatables are divided into four classes, namely, 
{a) bhakshya or charvya, things to be eaten by chewing, 

{b) bhojya or choshya, things to be eaten by sucking, 

(c) lehya, or things to be licked, and 

(d) peya, or things to be drunk. 

The peyas are divided into two classes, namely, cooked (with fire) 
and uncooked. The former is called yusha and admits of two 
varieties known as soup and decoction. The latter also has two 
varieties called the asandhanakrita and sandhanakrila. The satiidhana- 
krita arc those which are made by distilling, such as fermented 
or spirituous liquors, and arc divided into dravita and adrdvita : the 
former is made by mixing water, sugar, and tamarind, and is known 
as drink or spirituous liquor; and the latter is made of liquified 
herbs mixed with palmyra fruit and plantain flower {m^chd),“ and 
is called rasa, i.c. essence or juice. 

25. Pdnaka-rasa-rdgdsava-yojana — Preparation of beverages. Ac- 
cording to both Yasodhara and Vallabhacharya dsava implies 
spirituous liquor and indicates intoxication of three kinds, namely, 
mild, ordinary, and high. The term rdga is stated to imply three 
things, namely, those to be licked, powders and liquids tasting salt, 
tamarind, pungent and slightly sweet.® 

Yasodhara thinks* this, and the preceding item, may be includ- 
ed under one heading, namely, cookery. But a number of most use- 
ful arts are referred to here which are even at the present time prac- 
tised separately. It should be noted that the stages of development 




— (Quoted from some unknown author by Yasodliara.) 
^ Plantain grows out of this, which looks like the cauliflower or cabbage. 

3 TPft I 



— (Yasodhara quotes from some unknown work.) 

* itr<i<rV4rit4H I Ph-j I I ■ t.M - 

I qr^nr ^Trqnf^rfw, P^ qrfrqrrP^qPspriT i apw 

f4f«ifTr^‘ I d f q'ic+44'<; i 1 t-q f a PjPt^: I Pjm 

fc4tq?rr 1 
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and perfection in the art of making foods and beverages are the 
surest indication of the state of culture and civilization as well as 
of the economic condition of nations and communities. 

26. Suchi-vdya-karman — Tailoring and weaving. According to 
Yasodhara tailoring is of three kinds, namely, sivana or sewing of 
coat, etc., utana or darning of torn cloth, etc., and virachana or making 
of bed sheets, etc. Weaving implies manufacture of cloth or the 
whole textile industry, including making of yarn, which is separately 
mentioned later on {see no. 36). 

27. Sutra-krida — The art of playing with thread and rope. 
According to Yasodhara the play consists in showing by sleight of 
hand a piece of thread in perfect condition after tearing it to pieces 
or burning it to ashes, and would imply a kind of magic. According 
to Jiva-gosvamin the play consists in moving dolls, etc., like living 
beings, with the help of a thread, and also walking on rope and un- 
binding oneself after having been bound up with a rope. This 
would imply acrobatism in addition to magic. 

28. Vlnd-damaruka-vddya — Playing on lute and small drum.^ 
riiesc are included in the instrumental music, but they arc specially 
mentioned, as Yosodhara says, first, because stringed instrumental 
music and lute music are very important, secondly, because they 
arc difficult to learn especially at the commencement, and, lastly^ 
because on these instruments the words (letters) played can be heard 
as distinctly pronounced. 

29. Prahelikd — Solution of riddles, charades, etc. 

30. Pratimdld — Modelling or making images, i.c. sculpturing. 
This interpretation is very definitely asserted by Jiva-gosvamin and 
Vallabhachai'ya.^ But Yasodhara interprets this in an entirely 
different way and says that it refers to a kind of versification 
beginning with a particular letter of a verse,® but that is separately 
mentioned under a different heading {see no. 56). 

^ See above, item no. 2 . 

* I — (Jiva-gosvamin). 

I — (Vallabhacharya). 

“ qW 3RqmfT%f5r SRftftT: I RT ^ I (in some unknown 

work) : 

tpmqmrRfnrtnr 1 
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Sculpture as an important art is well recognized and elaborately 
treated in a branch of literature like most of these arts. 

31. Durvdchaka-yoga— Mimicry, i.e. the art of an imitative 
resemblance in one animal to another or to some inanimate object 
in sound or sense, as stated by Yasodhara.^ 

32. Pustaka-vdehana — Elocution, i.e. the art of effective speaking, 
more especially of public speaking, regarding solely the utterance 
or delivery. This interpretation is supported by both Jiva-go.svamin 
and Vallabhacharya.^ But Yasodhara refers this to recitation in 
particular.® 

33. Ndtakdkhydyikd-darsana — Tableaux vivants, or what are 
called ‘ living pictures.’ The art consists in exhibiting a motionless 
representation of a well-known character, painting, scene, etc., by 
one or more living persons in costume. TIuit it is di/ferent from a 
dramatic performance is clear and needs no explanation. 

34. iLdiya-samajyd-puranaSolution of verbal puzzles which are 
elaborately discussed in a class of literature known as Alamkdra- 
sdsira. 

35. Pattikd{petikd)-vctra-vdna-vikalpa -The art of making bows 
(? sofa, basket), sticks, canes, etc., with thread. According to Ya.so- 
dhara this art also includes the making of cane chairs, cane beds, 
etc.* 

36. Tarku-karaman ® — Making twist with a spindle or a distaff : 
this refers to the art of spinning. Weaving is separately mentioned 
{see no. 26). 

^ I cTPT snrhTT; i 

Valtabhacharya says that it refers to I 

Jiva-gosvaniin adopts the ordinary sense : 

“ 3 rfd si) ft ^<4 Ml *1(7 tfl 'll Pic'll cTST^^UT I 

I ctFTTTiT-viR- 

^ Vallabhacharya reads it differently, Palrikd-chitra-vachana-vikalpa, and refers to 
ram-fighting, etc., which is however included under a separate heading (see no. 44). 

^ Both Sridhara-svamin and Vallabhacharya misread it as Tarka-karman 
(debating). In Vatsyayana’s Kdrna-sutra it is read as Taksha-karmdni (carpenter’s 
works) ; and the comrnmentator Yasodhara interprets it as si 1 >=1 1 

(making of balls with inferior materials). But carpentry is expressly mentioned 
in the next item. 
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37. Carpentry, i.e. the art of wood-carving in making 
seats, beds, doors, etc.^ 

38. Vdstu-vidya — Architecture, the different parts of which are 
assigned to sthapati, sutra-grdMn, vardhaki and takshaka.^ It refers 
to the art of building and includes everything built or constructed, 
from the palace to the bird’s nest and from the image of a god to 
that of an insect.® Thus, in the first place, it ‘ denotes the con- 
struction of all kinds of buildings, religious, residential and military, 
and their auxiliary members and component mouldings. Secondly, 
it implies town-planning, laying out gardens, constructing market- 
places, making roads, bridges, gates, digging wells, tanks, trenches, 
drains, sewers, moats, erecting enclosure-walls, embankments, dams, 
railings, flights of steps for hills, ladder, etc. Thirdly, it denotes 
articles of house furniture, such as bedsteads, couches, tables, 
chairs, thrones, fans, wardrobes, clocks, baskets, conveyances, cages, 
nests, mills, etc. It also includes the making of garments and 
ornaments, etc. It discusses, as preliminary matters, selection of site, 
testing of soil,'* planning, designing, finding out cardinal points for 
orientation of buildings, dialling, and astronomical and astrological 
calculations.’ 

Architecture also implies sculpture, like many of the other arts, 
and deals with the carving of phalli, idols of deities, statues of sages, 
images of animals, birds, fish and insects. 

39. Suvarna-rupya-ratna-parikshd ^ — Testing of gold, silver and 
jewels. 

40. Dhdtu-vdda — Metallurgy, i.e., the art of setting, purifying, 
and mixing up of the metals such as earth(?), stone, and quick- 
silver.® 

* Yaiodhara says that it refers to vardhaki-karman, but that is not correct 
because takshaka and vardhaki have got different works to do (see under the next 
heading Vdstu-vidya). 

® See infra, p. 98 and the writer’s Indian Architecture, ist Ed., p. 25, and 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, 1st Ed., pp. 709-712, 725-730. 

® the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, ist Ed., Preface, p. viii, and 
Indian Architecture, ist Ed., pp. 1,2. 

* This refers to practical geology. Mining is separately mentioned (see no. 41). 

®The commentators have not included suvarna which is, however, found in 

a text of the Kdma-sutra. It should be noted that the four items beginning with this 
fall under one category. 



(Yalodhara prefers the reading in place of ) 
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41. Mani-rdga-jndna {rdgaka-ranjana) — Art of colouring precious 
stones. 

42. Akara-jndna — Mining, or the art of ascertaining the existence 
of mines from external appearances.^ 

43. Vrkshdyurveda-yoga — The art of gardening, which, according 
to Yasodhara, includes planting, nursing, curing, and artistically 
arranging trees in private house gardens.- Vallabhacharya refers 
it particularly to the fruit gardens.® 

44. Mesha-kukkuta-ldvaka-yudha-vidhi — Ram-fighting, cock-fight - 
ing, quail-fighting. Such things arc shown, according to Yasodhara 
in the performance of a circus party.'* 

45. Suka-sdrikd-praldpana — Teaching of parrots, etc., to speak. 
The art consists in a sort of singing and delivering (good) news 
through the birds.® 

46. Utsddana {-ne samvdhane cha kausala) — Massage or shampooing, 
i.e. rubbing the limbs with unguents, pomades, etc., both with 
hands and feet as Yasodhara says.® 

47. Keia-mdrjana-kauialaP — Coiffure or hair-dressing. 

48. Akshara-mushtikd-kathana — Guessing unseen letters and things 
held in a closed fist, as stated by Jiva-gosvamin and Vallabha- 
charya. But, according to Yasodhara, the art consists in guessing 
things held in a closed fist, like the revealing of the hidden and 
suggested meanings in a poetic composition ; it admits of two 
varieties, namely, sdbhdsa (suggestive) and nirdbhdsa (unsuggestive), 


* Vatsyayana does not include this. His commentator Yasodhara says that this 
is found in some other texts. 


“ «rOT>TT 


6 


^1^ I 

— (Yasodhara). 


6 ’T5f% 1 

— (Yasodhara). 

® iRsf qisTwit 1 tri^i tmKJi 1 

I 

For the purpose of the Kama-Sdstra such art erotic art has obviously a great use. 

—(Yasodhara). 
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the object being twofold, namely, to guess hidden things and to 
make concise composition.^ 

49. Mlechchhita-vikalpa — Use of secret code language or modify- 
ing ordinary language so as to make it not ordinarily intelligible, 
as stated by Ya^odhara.^ 

50. Deia-bhdshd-vijfidna — Knowledge of languages of different 
countries.* 

51. Pushpa-iakatikd-nirmita-jndna* — Making of flower carriages. 

52. Nimilta-jhdna — The art of reading omens from the crowing 
of crows, etc., as stated by Vallabhacharya.* 

53. Yantra-mdtrikd—T\\c. art of making monograms, logographs, 
and diagrams. Yasodhara attributes this to Visva-karman and calls 
it ghatand-sasira (science of accidents).® 




Yai^odhara illustrates this by quoting verses from the Chandra-prabhd-vijaya^kdiya 
of Ravigupta. 

— (Yasodhara). 

^ Vatsyayana divides this under two headings : 

(i) Pushpa-idkatikd and (2) nirmiia-jndna. His commentator, Yasodhara, 
simply says that 

Jiva-gosvamin reads it as Pushpa-iakatikd-nimitta^jrldnamy but fails to explain it 

Sridhara-svamin reads it as : 

I 

I ^ I tJc|>qqT ftW 

^ f H4T<4FT t t r ^T P^rt (^TT^ffeJTT) (i) I 
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54. Dhdrana-matrlka} — The art of composing enigmatic poetry. 
According to Yasodhara it refers to a kind of science of remem- 
bering.^ 

55. Sampdlhya — According to Yasodhara it refers to a kind of 
reading which is practised lor the sake of music and debate.* 

56. Mdnasi kdvya-kriyd — Extempore and mental composition of 
versified poetry. The art comprises the filling up of stanzas of 
which a portion is told, the versification of thoughts in someone 
else’s mind, and composing verses beginning with certain given 
letters, etc. 

57. Ahhidhdna-kosa — l.cxicography. The art consists in getting 
together all the synonyms of a term. 

58. CMawt/o-Jwrtwa -Knowledge of metres. The art consists in 
composing metrical verses. But according to Yasodliara it refers 
to character-reading, especially of man by young ladies.^ 

59. Kriydvikalpa — Derivation and conjugation of verbs in various 
ways. It refers to grammar and poetics, as Yasodhara says. 

60. Chhalitaka-yoga —Tricks. According to Yasodhara the ait 
consists in assuming by one the form of somebody else in order to 
deceive someone, as Surpanakha and Kichaka did.® 

Gi. Vastra-gopana — Changing the appearance of fiibrics, such as 
making cotton cloth appear like .silk. But according to Yasodhara 
the art consists rather in concealing by cloth the very' existence of 
certain private parts of the body, putting on a torn piece of 
cloth in such a manner that it looks perfect, and wearing a long 
piece of cloth in skilful folding so that it appears small.® 


* Vallabhacharya and isridhara-svamin read this alont? with tiie prccedinu; one 
under the same heading. 

2 SJcTW gpTJTPT 51TPnt;i d4l+:iH — 

rfipj f TrfirRTftR MdldM' R I 

cs 

5nf d-otjlbri tUTT II 
^TTurar I 

fspTT TIR ^ II —(Quotations from some unnamed work.) 

® dHuiiM+r^it^Jii-Hi tmr fTTwn^TRfr !T'*TT5rTq^ 1 'TtHPUT 

>. Cv 
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62. Dyuta-viiesha — The art of various gamblings. 

63. Aksha-kndd — Playing with dice, mentioned as a special game 
by Yasodhara. Jiva-gosvamin refers this to an unspecified game in 
which a distant object is drawn in.^ 

64. Bala-kridanaka — The art of making dolls for children. Ac- 
cording to a modern translator (Mitra) it refers to juvenile sports. 

65. Vainayiki-jndna — The art of etiquette, as Yasodhara says.® 

66 . Vijayiki-jndna — Art of warfare , including archery, etc. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara, it admits of two varieties, divine and human.® 

67. Vydydmiki-jndna* — The art of physical exercises, including 
hunting and other sports, as stated by Yosodhara.® 

From this list it is clear that under some headings more than one 
subject is discussed, that some subjects should better be discussed 
under one heading, and that the order is not logical. In fact, the 
number of arts as sixty-four is a fictitious one. Neither Valsyayana, 
nor all the commentators of the Kdma-sutra, nor those of the Srimad- 
bhdga-vata, nor the author of the Lalita-vistara have been able to make 
up the number. Some of the commentators admit this.® In the Utlard- 
dhyana-sutra the number given, as pointed out above, is seventy-two, 
which are not, however, specified. Yasodhara declares that the 
sixty-four arc the basic arts, which may be subdivided into five hun- 
dred and eighteen.’ These basic arts are classified under different 
groups in an unspecified text (of the Kdma-sutra). Of these, twenty- 
four are stated to be the useful arts® ; twenty refer to gambling, of 


' As a matter of fact this and the former item should come under one heading. 

3 fiRwffiiRT I tstft I ^ ?5trt 'mfeiKir: 1 trr: ^nn- 

firw: I 

* Both Sridhara-svamin and Suka-deva read it as Vaitaliki. 

6 otrPTrfir^ wikit : 1 

c 

SRTT ^'il^ : I — (Jiva-gosv amin) • 

^ 1 — (Vallabhacharya). 

» ‘dl-iTCR, ^TT^- 
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which fifteen deal with theoretical things^ and five with practical 
objects^; and sixteen are concerned with cohabitation^ and four 
with subsidiary matters connected with cohabitation.^ The last 
twenty are entirely private matters and are never meant for public 
discussion ; they are too fine to be exhibited in a museum for 
fine arts, although indecent paintings of the sort are noticed in 
temples at Puri, Kanarak, Benares and elsewhere ; they arc stated 
to be practised in private.® 

So far as the main list is concerned, it should be noticed, only 
the last twenty may be considered as exclusively feminine arts, the 
others from vocal music down to physical exercise being equally 
practised both by males and females. Even cookery, which includes 
the scientific preparation of all kinds of dishes and beverages, is a 
proper subject for the theoretical and practical study for man and 
woman alike. In fact, dietary is a section of the medical science. An- 
other fact to which attention should be drawn is that barely one- 
fourth of the whole list can be called fine arts, which are meant only 
for mere culture or amusement, while others are really useful and 
productive arts both materially and culturally. This point is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Vatsyayana in his Kdma-sutra : ‘ Even an ordinary 
dancing girl possessing beauty and youth when trained in these arts 
rises to the status of a courtesan, is welcomed in respectable society, 
and is respected by kings and learned people. She becomes an object 
of notice and is desired by everybody. As regards princesses and 
daughters of high officials, they can keep captivated their husbands 
possessing a thousand other wives. And when they become widows 


1 ^«PTT 1 ^ — 3tW;SrTp5=r;, fw 

apTsrtfcr?!^'^;, arfinw:, i 

2 ^nftyr: I 

* 5rf?*rd'R''iydH, 5>T: 




-(Vatsyayana, Chap. III). 
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and deprived of their wealth they can honourably earn their liveli- 
hood even in another country. A man who is a skilful artist can com- 
mand a hearing and proves a pleasant companion everywhere. 
Even being a stranger he can captivate the heart of young ladies in 
no time. Prosperity follows him in all places and at all times.’ ^ 
Lastly, none of these arts can be properly cultivated by a person, 
community, or nation who is not endowed with a sense of beauty 
and youth. In this matter age is no sure test of youth. The Great 
Buddha could renounce the world while yet a young man and in 
the midst of worldly prosperity because he had grown oldish in heart 
and had no interest for youth and beauty. Almost at the same age 
Chaitanya also renounced the world, but he was never deprived of 
a sense of beauty and youth, and the result has been the origin of 
Sankirlana, a kind of very exciting mass music, as w('ll as the estab- 
lishment of Nnva-dvJpa. and later Vnishnavwn, where many of the 
erotic arts developed under difl'crent garbs with a tinge of religion. 
On the other hand, poets like Rabindranath and others write 
highly erotic poems and love stories in their sixties and seventies, 
because, in spite of their age, they have kept alive an interest for 
beauty and youth in their heart. In fact, beauty and youth need 
not always be dependent upon a well-proportioned figure or any 
particular comple.xion or upon a particular age. 

‘ Youth is not a time of life ; it is astate of mind. It is not a matter 
of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, a vigour of the emotions. 1 1 is the freshness 

irforPTiro'? ^ II 

trr rtt xrit i 

srR^nTTSfflTTRtT ^ ^5iTq[% II 

C\ 

ifmiT ^ ?i«rT i 

Tfinr ii 

am mrr i 

famfjT: m ii 

arm^sfq- arfluii fmTHRaa fm^fa ii 
abnmaqmaa i 
ca^vTRTT sRfiT; ar ii 

— [Kama-sutra, Gliap. III). 
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of the deep springs of life. Youth means a temperamental predomi- 
nance of courage over timidity, of the appetite for adventure over 
the love of ease. This often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy 
of twenty. Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years. 
People grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin ; but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, 
self-distrust, fear and despair — these arc the long long years that bow 
the heart and turn the greening spirit back to doubt. Whether sixty 
or sixteen, there is in every human being’s heart the lure of wonder, 
the sweet amazement at the stars and at the starlike things and 
thoughts, in undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing, child-like 
appetite for what next, and the joy of the game of living. You arc 
as young as your faith ; as old as your doubt ; as young as your self- 
confidence ; as old as your fear ; as young as your hope ; as old as 
your despair. 

‘ In the central place of your heart there is an evergreen tree, its 
name is Love. So long as it flourishes, you arc young. When it 
dies, you are old. In the central place of your heart there is a wireless 
station, so long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, gran- 
deur, courage and power from the earth, from men and from the in- 
finite, so long are you young. When the wires are down, and all 
the central place of your heart is covered with snows of cynicism and 
the vice of pessimism, then you are grown old, even at twenty.’ 

Youth and beauty are an embodiment of what is called the 
sensual love. And love is the real life which is the source of all 
activities and of all arts. Life is, however, impossible without a 
body. Hence beauty and youth can be realized only with reference 
to an idol, an image, or a symbol. 

Buddhism at its origin was a religion of renunciation. Buddha 
himself was not attraett^d to his young wife, newly-born baby 
boy, old parents, and an extensive kingdom and other royal pros- 
perities. Buddhism itself required no idol to worship and needed 
no temple. Hence Buddhism has given rise, in architecture, for 
instance, to heaps of stone known as stupa. These topes, the real 
representative structures, both of the Buddhists and the Jains, were 
of solid masonry for the preservation of relics and never intended to 
be artistic. No doubt they are found surrounded with beautiful stone 
railings and decorated with artistic gateways ; but these were 
obviously incongruous with the original tumulus and must have been 
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later additions. They formed no e.ssential parts of the main structure, 
just like the other accessories, such as stone umbrellas, elaborately 
carved pillars, and abundant statuary, u.sually in the form of reliefs, 
representing scenes connected with their religions. They show the 
conversion of Buddhism and Jaini.sm to idolatry and point to the 
period from whence the Buddhist and the Jain arts made their 
appearance. 

Muhammadanism grew up in the Arabian desert. It is not a 
religion of renunciation, but it is non-idolatrous ; hence there is no 
need for a temple ; prayer could be said anywhere. Consequently 
tlic mosque does not represent any symbolic idea. It has been right- 
ly stated that the Muhammadans ‘ designed like giants and their 
Hindu workmen finished like jewellers ; but from the giant killed 
by Jack, right through the whole genus, giants have hitherto been 
noted for . . . immense strength.’^ There is no room for any 
sculpture. Worship is congregational, but there is no need for music, 
which is considered to be a disturbance rather than an incentive 
lo the worshippers in concentrating the mind upon one object. Priests 
arc householders, but the God of daily worship is impersonal. Thus 
it is not a religion of love, rather one of obedience. The sensual 
love, however, embodies in itself beauty and youth without which no 
line art can grow. Hence Muhammadanism could not give rise to 
many fine arts. It is, however, a fact that the Muslims have later 
on developed many arts, but that is due to their war-like .spirit, their 
iniJitari.sin. and not to their religion. The wonderful Taj Mahal is a 
secular monument of love for a beautiful wife. The great forts at 
Agra, Delhi, and other places were but military settlements. The 
lamous Mughal paintings have no religious tinge about them. The 
(hiran is composed in prose and is not a book of poetical hymns like 
the Bible or tlic Vedas. In fact, both Arabic and Persian poetry is 
predominantly secular. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is a religion of love. Christ 
himself was born of extreme love of youth for beauty, and gave up 
his life under highly romantic circumstances. It is fundamentally 
a religion which cannot be practised in the absence of an idol, an 
image, or a symbol. Christ is idolized in every church, together 
with the cross, which was the deadly weapon upon which he was 

^ General A. Cunningham, Archaelogical Survey Reports, Vol. IV, pp. 5fi“57- 
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crucified. Idol-worship needs a temple. Hence the Christian form 
of worship is impracticable without the church or a chapel. Like 
Muhammadanism, it is also congregational, but, unlike the former, it 
is performed with music in an atmosphere of beauty ; the church is 
neatly arranged and the worshippers keep a fashionable dress for the 
Sunday or Church day. Its priests are householders ; they can 
eat all things, they can amuse themselves in all possible ways, even 
in hunting, gambling, drinking and dancing. In other words, it 
is full of life and v'igour ; beauty and youth reign supreme in it. 
Thus the Christian churches of almost all ages and in all countries 
were lovingly conceived and beautifully executed. 'I’lic Grecian 
gods and goddesses were vigorously carved and were always givT-n 
a youthful and beautiful appearance. Young boys (and girls) in 
pretty uniform are required to sing psalms from the Bible in chorus. 
In painting, the romantic incidents connected with Christ played a 
great part. Greek, Latin, French, English, German, Russian, all 
literature of the followers of Christ is full of their mythological 
allusions. Poetry, lyric, drama, all are based mainly on the theme 
of beauty and youth. Vigorous and lively music is necessary every- 
where in the church, for the funeral, in the battle-field, for a 
dinner-party, for the dancing hall. etc. Cookery or perfumery, 
jugglery or mimicry, weaving or tailoring, bull-fighting or iiunting, 
in every art of the Christian world there is evinced a real life. The 
theme in all these arts is that of beauty and youth. 

Hinduism combines in itself, at different stages of its deveiopment, 
the renunciation and respect for life of Buddhism, the stern discip- 
line and brotherhood of Muhammadanism, and the love and life 
of Christianity, The inactive God beyond the conception of mind 
and word is imjiersonal, but the active God of worship is idolized te 
an extreme. In the early Vedic stage God is jiersonified in natuial 
phenomena ; then He is given a human body till at last He is con- 
ceived as having a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a tliousand 
arms, and so on. 

1 bus vve see in the i’auranic age Brahma is furnished with 
four heads, Siva and other deities with three eyes, the goddess 
Durga or Sakti, i.e. the personified energy, with ten hands 
holding various attributes, and the goddess of learning with a 
musical instrument. In the dkvaiuis, or descriptions of various 
deities, all their characteristic features and cjualilications arc 
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elaborately referred to. In these descriptions one feature, which 
is practically common to all the gods and goddesses, is that they 
are conceived at the height of their beauty. This is applicable not 
only to the goddess of love or wealth, but also to the goddc.ss of 
fury or terror. 

Temples had already been erected when God was fully idolized. 
But the priest who renounced the world, or went to the forest in his 
old age accompanied by his old wife alone, needed neither temple 
nor idol ; he wenl on meditating on the impersonal God. The greater 
majority of priests, however, remain householders, enjoying life in 
all possible ways in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. Even in 
the early Vedic stage a worshipper had to be accompanied by, what 
is called in English, his better half. No religious observance would 
be complete unless one is accompanied by his wife. Rama had to be 
accompanied by a golden image of Sita for the performance of his 
horse-sacrifice in celebration of his suzerainty. And all possible 
phases and aspects of the conception of God were idolized. Thus 
Hinduism has given rise to an unparalleled pantheon and my- 
thology. 'Ehere is the god for creation, god for preservation, god for 
destruction. There is the god of death, there is the god of love> 
there is the god of war. There is a god for the fisherman, a god for 
the weaver, a god for the trader, a god for the hunter. All this 
statuary symbolizes the sclf-e.xprcssion of youth in as beautiful a 
body as an artist can conceive. Sculpture being the handmaid 
of architecture such a variety of deities necessarily needed equally 
diversihed types of temples, of which, though the ancient remains 
are not too numerous, there are convincing proofs in all branches 
of our literature, especially in the Vdstu-sastras. Buildings have been 
distinguished as male, female, and neuter; as round, oval, rectan- 
gular, quadrangular, octagonal and of other shapes ; as running to 
seventeen storeys ; as having ninety-eight, forty-live, twenty, and ten 
types ; as being high like the Himalayas ; white like the swan, etc.^ 
In the words of Fergusson, ‘ it will undoubtedly be conceded by those 
who arc familiar with the subject that, for certain qualities, the 
Indian buildings are unrivalled ; and that they display an e.xuber- 
ance of fancy, a lavishnc.ss of labour, and an elaboration of detail 
to be found nowhere else.’ What remains to be added to this general 

^ See i/i/rrt, pp. 186-196; the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, ist Ed. 
pp. U30, tJji, and the Encyclopaedia of Hindu At chitecture , under Prasada. 
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characteristic is that Hindu architecture, much like sculpture, good, 
bad, or indifferent, was always inspired by a sensual love and executed 
in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. 

The Vedas, which arc the fundamental scriptures of Hinduism, 
have been recognized as first-class poetic productions, full of life, 
vigour and beauty. Thus the Hindu mind could not think but in 
poetry. Excepting the commentaries and explanatory notes as re- 
presented by the Brdhmanas, the Sutras, and one or two other branches 
of literature, poetry has been the vehicle of expression everywhere 
else, including lexicons, law-books, political sciences, astronomy, 
mathematics, medicine, architecture, sculpture, painting, singing, 
dancing, even histories, not to speak of epic works, lyrics and dramas. 
Poctn' can be woven only by the hand of youth in an atmosphere of 
beauty, whatsoever might be its nature, whatsoever might be its sub- 
ject-matter and whatsoever might be its leading sentiment, either of 
love or laughter, pathetic or furious, heroic or terrible, expressing 
disgust or wonder, filial affection or spiritual resignation. Human 
love has always been a theme of Hindu poetry. 

Poetry and music became almost identical at a ven,’ early stage ; 
one of the scriptures is called a book of chants. Without music 
the Hindu life is impossible : it is necessary for wedding, for 
christening a child, for initiation, for amusement and for mourning, 
at birth and at death, for war and for peace. All music is but a 
beautiful expression of a heart full of youthful enthusiasm. 

Although the arts like architecture, sculpture, poetry and music 
had their origin in the religion of the Christians and the Hindus in 
connexion with the form of worship, which is based on love, these 
arts, along with the others of the above list, became later entirely 
secular, and developed in various ways. In the Kdnia-sutra the arts 
have nothing to do with religion. Their object is neither salvation 
(moksha) nor ritualistic observances (dharma), but merely the gratih- 
cation of material desires and sensual love. Cookery or perfumery, 
dancing or singing, painting or powdering, jugglery or physical 
exercise, gardening or w'eaving is undertaken to earn money or to 
enjoy oneself. This fact, as noticed above, has been repeatedly 
pointed out by the commentator Yasodhara. In fact, material desires 
and sensual love can be nourished onl> by those who consider them- 
selves ever young and immortal ; in other words, no artistic matter 
can be cultivated by those who are in the grasp of death and decay. 
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Countries or nations deprived of a sense of beauty and youth 
for some reason or other could not give rise to many fine arts. 
While in the full bloom of her youth and beauty Africa, for 
instance, could think of erecting monumental pyramids and dream 
of devising means to preserve the perishable dead bodies in the form 
of mummies ; but since life and love have been taken out of her, 
there has been no artistic effort or expression in any way. The 
Grecian statuary no longer shows its former life and vigour, 
beauty and youth. The famous colossal buildings at Borobudur 
were built but once. The weavers of Bengal, who once manufac- 
tured the finest muslin in the world, could no longer be induced 
to produce even khddi. 

So far as Hindu India of the past is concerned all the five hundred 
and eighteen arts, of which a mere mention is made, might not have 
been equally developed, but many of them, in the neighbourhood 
of a few hundred, did undoubtedly reach the status of a fully 
developed science and can each claim a Silpa-sdstra. The revival 
of the Silpa-sdstras would levivc our art consciousness. The un- 
earthing of our artistic treasures and unfolding of their worth 
and beauty may bring back life and love in us, and awaken 
that youthful artistic instinct which is our precious inheritance. 
Biggest fruits and best flowers can grow only in the healthiest 
young plants on a fertile soil. 

In this volume an endeavour has been made ‘ to be quite certain of 
our data,’ so far as Hindu architecture in India and Abroad is 
concerned, and ‘ to place the monumental recoicts with a faithful 
interpretation before the learned world exactly as they now exist.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


PRE-VEDIG ARCHITECTURE 
Mohenjo-daro 

The term ‘ Mohenjo-daro ’ is translated as the ‘ Mound of the 
Dead.’ Why it is so called is not yet known. The place is locally 
known as ‘ the island.’ It is ‘ a long, narrow strip of land between 
the main river (Indus) bed and the Western Nara loop, its precise 
position being 27° 19' N. by 68° 8' E., some 7 miles by road from 
Dokri on the North-Western Railway, and 25 from Larkana town.’ 
There arc stated to have been several cities, one being superimposed 
upon the other. The remains of the uppermost city were hid by the 
inuunds, averaging from 20 to 70 feet in lieight. ‘ I'hc actual area 
vovered by the mounds is now no more than about 240 aci'cs.’^ 
‘ Originally, the site of Mohenjo-daro must have been much more 
(“xtensive than it is today and have formed a more closely connected 
whole.’- 

'I herc is a main road, designated by the excavator as East Street, 
which runs across the site from east to west. There is another long 
sire(;t, but less important as the thoroughfare of the city, which 
‘ losses East Street at right angles atid thus runs from north to south 
.md is designated as First Street. ‘ From these two long streets, 
as well as from the short sections of others disclosed in other parts 
i/f the siic. it is evident that the city was inteJ'-sected by long streets or 
apjiroximately straight thoroughfares mainly oriented north to south 
or east to west ; and it is natural to suppose that one of these thorough- 
lares jjcrhaps the most important of them all — ran north to south 
'tirough the broad depression which divides the Stupa Mound from 
tlie rest of the site, in a line parallel to First Street and conmx ling at 
'ight angles with East Street.’- Tlie main thoroughfares are all 
ix iow the level of the buildings erected alongside of them. 

The extent of ground covered by this city at successive periocL is 
not dcliniiely known, but it is clear that ‘ once it must have extended 
well beyond the existing limits.’ Sir John Marshall, disagreeing with 
Mr. Mackay, asserts that the city must liave been surrounded by 
walls. But it may be ’ assumed that up to ttie time of its zenith 

' Mohenjo-dino and Indus Civili:^alion, Vol. 1, |j. 1 . 
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Mohenjo-daro went on steadily expanding, its centre would naturally 
continue to occupy the elevated ground formed by earlier settlements, 
while its outlying parts would overflow further and further on to the 
plain below. 

Between the subsoil and the summits of the mounds remains of 
seven strata have been disclosed. The three last strata are distinguished 
from their predecessors ‘ by increasing signs of decadence in the size 
and construction of the buildings, and in some areas there is also a 
well defined break between the rem.iins of the third and fourth strata 
from the top, as if the city had been reduced to ruin at that time 
and remained in that condition for an appreciable period before being 
rebuilt.’ ‘ Of the seventh stratum only a very small extent has been 
uncovered, but the distinction of this and tlic sixth stratum is more 
than usually marked.’ These seven strata have been divided into 
three major divisions or periods. The first of these comprising the 
first, second and third strata is called the ‘ l^ate Period’ ; the second 
comprising the fourth, fifth and sixth strata is called the ‘ Intermediate 
Period ’; and the third represented for the present by the seventh 
stratum only is called the ‘ Early Period.’- 

The layout of the whole city of any one of these periods or strata 
is thus missing from the account of Sir John Marshall and others. 
A provisional picture may, however, be imagined by joining up 
the various sections or areas as described by them. The city would 
thus look of irregular shape, the longer side in some cases being from 
north to south, and in others from east to west. The streets and 
lanes, however, are nearly straight. By the intersections of these the 
city is divided into different blocks. The central part appears to 
have been occupied by some public building or the Great Bath. 
Each block contained a number of buildings for the lesidence of the 
people of the same profes.sion. The streets and lanes are all below 
the level of the buildings on their both sides. There appears to have- 
been an extensive arrangement for drainage — a peculiarity whicli 
is strongly emphasized in the Mdnasdra and other SUpa-sdsiras. 'I’lic 
general city plan, excepting the irregularity, will also correspond to 
some extent to the plans elaborately described in the architecture 
of Mdnasdra. 

As in other ancient pre-historic sites, buildings at Mohenjo-daro 
have been discovered in different strata. The loftiest mound rising 

^ Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization^ Vol. I, p. 9, Ibid ^ p. 10. 
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some 72 feet above the surrounding country (and 227 feet above the 
mean sea-level) is crowned by the Buddhist tope and monastery. 
Below this earliest Buddhist pavement the lowest point so far reached 
goes down to a depth of 40 feet. Within this space seven different 
strata have been exposed, each stratum containing different kinds of 
structures built of kiln-burnt bricks. 

The Buddhist monuments at the top of the uppermost stratum 
comprise an open quadrangle with a lofty tope in its middle and 
rows of monastic buildings enclosing it on the four sides. These 
monuments, including the tope, courtyard, and surrounding monastery, 
are stated to have been many times repaired or rebuilt ‘ on each 
occasion at a successively higher level. Thus the original pavement 
of the courtyard was 20 feet below the bottom of the slufia drum, or 
44 feet approximately above the level of the plain (and 199 feet above 
the mean sea-level). The next floor was i to 2 feet above it, and then 
followed a succession of at least three more floors, the last nearly 6 
feet higher than the original one.’^ 

The general plans and details of these buildings follow those of the 
usual Buddhist monuments. But the stupa is not situated in the 
centre of the quadrangle. The symmetry has been lost as the dis- 
tance between the stupa platform and the surrounding cells on the 
four sides is different, being 22i feet on the north, 20 feet on the 
south, 12 and 14 feet on the west, and 34 feet on the cast. The reason 
for this unusual want of symmetry is stated to be due to this building 
being erected first on this site and the courtyard and monastery being 
added later on the restricted space available on the summit of the 
mound . 

‘ Measured from the first pavement to the base of the drum the 
height of the plinth is 20 feet. . . . The approach to it was in the 
middle of its eastern side, and was more than ordinarily elaborate. 
It consisted of a series of steps and landings which led upwards 
into a narrow vestibule. . . . On the opposite side of this vestibule 
was a short passage, from which two flights of steps ascended 
north and south to the top of the platform ; and closing the passage, 
at its western end was a small image-chapel, or a niche, which 
appears to have been 3^ feet above the pavement of the passage. 
This image-niche (7 feet deep by 4I feet wide) occupies a particularly 


^ Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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prominent position, being directly opposite to, though slightly above, 
the approaching stairway. In it Mr. Banerji found some remains of 
a statue of Buddha, seated cross-legged, probably on a lotus throne. 
The core of the image, he says, was of brick covered witii a coating of 
mud, which had originally been painted or gilt.’^ 

All that is left of the dome of the stupa is the lower part of the cir- 
cular drum of 33! feet in diameter. This drum was probably hollo\\ 
in the centre, wherein a relic casket of alabaster has been found. 

‘ The fragments of plaster found on the western side of the plinth 
were coloured blue, yellow, red, and chocolate, and bore traces of 
figures and decorative designs, as well as fragmentary inscriptif)ns 
in Brahmi and Kharoshlhi. Among the latter Mr. Banerji recognized 
the word Samana (Skt. Sramana) in lettering of the Kushan epoch, 
but whether of the early or late part of it, is disputable.’^ 

Grouped about the main stupa in the courtyard there were several 
smaller stupas. There are series of cells and other apartments on all 
the four sides of the courtyard, all built like the stupa, of kiln-burnt 
brick laid in mud and gypsum, as many of tlie ]>re-historic build- 
ings were. Sir John Marshall assumes ‘ on the analogy of other 
monasteries of the Kushan period ’ that ‘ they (cells) possessed 
two storeys with a wooden verandah in front - -facing inwards towards 
the courtyard — which would serve at once to shield them from the 
sun and provide access to the chambers on the upper floor. The 
roof would be carried on timbers and covered with mud, witii a 
slight slope inwards towards the court,’- 

‘ The entrance to ttic. monastery was on the east side ol tiie c\uad- 
rangle directly opposite the steps leading up to the stupa. Here there 
was a vestibule 25^ feet by 13! feet. To the north of this vestibule 
there is a small chapel. On the floor of the chapel w ere two separate 
pavements of brick, corresponding to those in the large halls as w ell 
as in many of the cells.’- To the north of this chapel there is a 
long narrow chamber containing a staircase to the upper storey, 
where the monk quarters were situated. The large hall (44 feet by 2b 
feet), .supposed to be a Hall of Assembly, a usual adjunct in the larger 
monasteries, is situated to the north-east corner beyond the staircase. 
The second large liall (41 feet by 22 feet), adjoining the entrance 
vestibule on the .south, is entered from the courtyard by a doorway 

’ Mohenjo~daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 1 14-1 15. ^ pp j i5_j 
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(5.', feet wide), with two steps on the inner side. It might have been 
used as a common room or refectory. 

‘ Thus on the east side of the monastery there were two large 
common rooms, an entrance vestibule, image shrine, and staircase 
leading to the upper storey. On the other three sides were the quarters 
of the monks. The majority of these comprised two apartments — 
an inner one for sleeping and an outer one for living purposes.'’ 

Of the seven strata, the first is rcpre.sented by three walls, a square 
floor of brick, ‘ probably the floor of a bath room,’" near the south- 
east corner of the Buddhist courtyard. ‘ The second and the third 
strata contain portions of four buildings with a narrow lane between 
them and a number of more or less disconnected walls. One of these 
buildings is a well-built edifice of considerable size and is distinguished 
by the presence of a number of small paved bathrooms and parti- 
cularly well-made drains, which suggests that it was mainly devoted 
to the bathing purposes and formed a part of the large hydropathic 
establishment to which the great bath and other structures on the 
west also belong. The fourth stratum contains a number of chambers 
at the north-west corner of the monastery, some fragments of walling 
a little to the north of them, a single wall running cast to west on 
the east side of the stupa, and two other walls. The fifth stratum 
is represented only by sections of two walls. One of these walls, 
from east to west, is situated at a depth of 13 to 17 feet below the 
Buddhist pavement. The other is a massive and finely built piece of 
walling, nearly 7 feet thick, pierced by an opening and provided on 
its southern face with an offset. It appears to have belonged to a 
building of importance. To the sixth stratum belong two small 
fragments of walling, one partly beneath tlie ma.ssive wall of the 
fifth stratum and the other near the north-west corner of the stupa. 
The seventh stratum is represented only by a low wall and adjacent 
pavement in the deep trench outside the north-west corner of the 
monastery.’® 

The buildings discovered at the different strata at Mohenjo-daro 
may be clas.sified under the following heads : (i) dwelling-houses, 
(2) public baths of religious or secular character, (3) temples of 
some kind, and (4) raised platforms, possibly tombs. 

‘ The houses varied much in size. The smallest, which may have 
been intended for menials’ quarters, had no more than two rooms. 

’ Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 119. ^ Ibid, p. 125. ^ Ibid, p. 127. 
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The largest are on a scale that entitles them to be ranked almost 
as palaces or temples. One of the upper class houses has a frontage 
of 85 feet and a depth of 97 feet. Its surrounding walls arc 4 to 5 
feet in thickness and have a slight batter on the outside. Against 
its cast and west sides other houses have been built. The front of 
the house was towards a quiet lane, and the entrance on this side 
measured nearly 10 feet across, afterwards narrowed to 76 inches 
by the insertion of an extra pier against the cast jamb. Opposite 
the entrance is the porter’s lodge, which is connected with an out- 
side courtyard by a doorway almost as wide as the chamber itself, 
so that there might be no possibility of the occupant being hidden 
from view. To the right of the porter’s lodge, a short passage led to 
the central courtyard of the house, which was open to the sky and 
provided light and air to the rooms grouped about it on both the 
ground and upper floors. The courtyard measures approximately 
32 feet square, but the square is not a true one. Like other open 
courtyards it was paved with brick and provided with a covered 
drain. Of the rooms which encompass the courtyard, the one at 
the south-west corner contains a well and is entered up three steps 
from the passage near the vestibule. There is an apperture between 
it and the bathroom for conveying the well water direct into the 
bathroom. These bath- and the well-rooms arc situated on the south 
side of the courtyard. Small rooms of irregular shape, numbering 
four, run along the east side of the courtyard. On the west side of 
the courtyard there is a curious chamber with a narrow exterior 
passage and having four niches in the inside walls. On the north of 
the courtyard there are three chambers which appear to be a northern 
projection of the house. The living- and the sleeping-rooms of the 
family were all on the upper floor, which was reached from the 
courtyard by way of the staircase. One of them and the passage- 
ways are raised up on a solid basement (in order to provide against 
the menace of floods, the idea being to have at least one fair-sized 
room where the family could find refuge if the rest of the house 
collapsed). The remainder of the upstairs rooms were disposed round 
about the central courtyard, following no doubt the same plan as the 
rooms below, but with a projecting balcony overhanging the court- 
yard from which the several rooms could be entered. 'I'he roof 
of this, as of most other buildings, was probably flat, and served as a 
terrace whereon the inmates of the house could sleep or take the 
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evening air.^ Another similar housc^ has a more elaborate plan. 
‘ On its ground floor are four fair-sized courts, ten smaller rooms, 
three staircases, a porter’s lodge, and a well-chamber. The front is 
towards First Street and here there are three entrances side by side, 
the principal one being in the middle. Besides these three front 
entrances, there is a small doorway alongside the well at the rear 
of the house, which seems to have been originally open, but was 
subsequently bricked up. Entering the house by the main door 
one finds oneself in a small vestibule, with the porter’s lodge 
on the left and a second doorway directly opposite leading to the 
open court.® On the west side of it one of the three flights of steps 
ascends to the upper storey. On its south side is a broad brick pier, 
evidently intended for the support of the upper floor. On the north 
side of the court are three ornamental panels or recesses.’* 

‘ To the left and right of this court are two other courts, one with 
its door communicating direct with First Street, the other with a 
small vestibule intervening between it and the street entrance. Of 
these two, the larger one, measuring about 25 feet in length, has a 
floor of brick-on-edge.’* Sir John Marshall surmi.ses that it was per- 
haps ‘ roofed over its western half only, its eastern half being left 
open to the sky.’* 

‘ The other apartments on this side of the house comprise the well* 
chamber at the far end and two other small rooms for menials. Gross- 
ing to the other side of the house, there are two smallish rooms, which 
for a time may have served as guest-chambers, but were subsequently 
bricked up and filled in solid as a precaution against floods. The 
tiny anartment next to them on the west was a latrine, from which a 
drain ran across the north side of the courtyard to a soak-pit in First 
Street, while in the wall of the latrine is the brick casing for a vertical 
pipe which descended from what was doubtless another latrine on 
the upper floor.’® 

From the small size of this latrine pipe Marshall concludes that 
it was meant to convey fluid only, not solids, and ‘this seems 

* Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 17, 18, 19, 20. ^ Ibid, Plate VI. 

» ‘A feature of the porter’s lodge worth observing is the way in which the east 

wall has been built obliquely across it, so that the porter would be compelled to 
sit in full view of the entrance. The arrangement is at once clever and practical, 
and shows, like many other features, that the architect must have given a good deal 
of thought to the planning of this house.’ 

* Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 20. “Ibid, p. 21. 
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to be true of most of the house drains in Mohenjo-daro.’ But 
he discovered other ‘ privies with seats (as to the character of 
which there can be no question) arc directly connected with brick- 
drains of the usual type, which must therefore have been designed 
for sewage of any kind, solid or fluid. 

‘ There is a small hall which is entered from the further side of the 
lobby. Its north and east walls are relieved by a series of ornamental 
recesses with single reveals. There appear to have been clerestory 
windows high up in the south wall. On this side there was a solid 
terrace, some lo feet in height, abutting on to the hall, and windows 
with pierced lattice screens were contrived in the upper part of 
the wall. At the further end of this hall is the third and much nar- 
rower stairway leading to the upper floor, and alongside it another 
small room, above the doorway of which there was probably some 
sort of fanlight. All the remaining rooms on the ground floor are 
stated to have belonged to an older edifice, and were bricked up and 
filled in to form a solid terrace at the time when this house was 
built.’2 

‘ In all except the smallest dwellings at Mohenjo-daro a certain 
portion of the ground floor,’ asserts Sir John Marshall, ‘ invariably 
took the form of a terrace or plinth sufficiently high and strong to 
resist the floods which annually menaced the city.”'^ ‘ In this 
(second) of the larger houses the terrace thus constructed was some 
25 by 30 feet, and quite large enough to support two or three 
fair-sized chambers.’ 

‘ To imagine that all the upper apartments were confined to 
such terraces and that the architects made the latter solid, because 
they knew no other way of adding a second storey, is entirely 
fallacious. The architects of Mohenjo-daro,’ Marshall has no 
doubt, ‘ knew as well as anyone how to erect two- or perhaps 
three-storeyed houses according to the usual methods — houses, 
that is to say, in which the upper floors corresponded in plan 
with the lower. ’2 

‘ There is another group of buildings bounded on the east by First 
Street, and on the south by the First Lane. There are some five 
houses, four of which appear to be dwelling houses and the fifth one 

1 Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 24. Underground drains or sewers 
are frequently prescribed for larger houses in the Manasara and other Silpa-i&stras ; 
also writer’s Dictionaty of Hindu Architecture, ist Ed., p. 209. 

* Ibid, p. 21. 
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looks like a palace or a big temple. The first of these consists of only 
three rooms. The second one, immediately to the south of the first 
one, contains some seven rooms. The third house next door is a small 
structure consisting of only three rooms and they might have been a 
part of the second house. The fourth one was a larger building with a 
frontage of 62 feet. The fifth one was built in a block measuring 248 
feet from north to south by some 145 feet from east to west. As 
many as 136 rooms have been uneovered in this block and divided 
tentatively into nine .separate buildings. Besides the courts and rooms, 
numbered from 37 to 60 and 70 to 84, it probably embraced various 
other courts and rooms.’ ‘ The spaciousness of its courts and general 
massiveness of construction,’ asserts Mr. Sahni, ‘ suggest that this 
building could not have been an ordinary private house. 

Sir John Marshall refers to a few more buildings of this type and 
comments, ‘ whether these spacious and elaborate edifices were 
private houses or not, has yet to be determined. Quite conceivably,’ 
he asserts, ‘ some of them were temples.’ In support of his assertion 
he refers to a foreign analogy. ‘ In Mesopotamia the temples of the 
gods were to all intents and purposes copies of the royal palaces — 
dwellings where a god could eat, drink, and make merry like any 
mortal prince, and even be wedded on occasions to his priestess.’ 
But there is no need to go to Mesopotamia for such an analogy, because 
in India itself (of the later times) there are numerous instances of 
temples fully described in the Silpa-sdstras like the Mdnasdra, which 
possess as many as seven courts and look like gorgeous palaces. ‘ The 
first, second, fifth, and sixth of these buildings,’ continues Marshall, 

‘ would have been specially appropriate for this purpose (as home for 
the gods), and it may be recalled,’ he further asserts, ‘ that in one of 
them the excavators found a series of those peculiar ringstones which 
we have good reason for believing were objeets of cult- worship.’^ 

This authoritative statement encourages Mr. Dayaram Sahni to 
say : ‘It is gratifying to know that Sir Jolm Marshall supports me 
in identifying them as phallic-emblems and the stone rings as their 
pedestals or Tonis’ He endeavours to strengthen this conclusion by 
adding tliat, ‘ This view is further corroborated by the evidence of 
similar objects discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the course of his recent 
archaeological expeditions in Baluchistan.’® But Sir John Marshall 

• Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization^ Vol. I, pp. 188, 189, 190. 

^ Ibid, p. 22. ^ Ibid, p. 191. 
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safeguards his position by noting under the phalHc-emblem tliat ‘ the 
cones referred to arc differentiated by me from the so-called games- 
mcn. The former 1 regard as baetylic and the latter as phallic.’^ 
Mr. Sahni fully describes the ringstoncs, the cones and the games- 
men : ‘ There are eighteen large-sized stonerings with round tops 
and bottoms and differing in this respect from large undulating 
rings found at Harappa. The I’ings are 9 to 10 inches high and 
carefully smoothed, ah perforated in the middle, the holes being 
4J to 9 inches in diameter and drilled in some cases from both sides. 
Some of them havT shallow holes, neatly drilled on either side of the 
central perforation, while, others have in She same positions long 
rectangular grooves, possibly for metal clamps. A few of them 
are also drilled with lines of small cup-marks. There aic two 
round stone caps with rounded tops which resemble the tops of 
the so-called gamesmen, of varying sizes, found both at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. Other objects of the same class arc the cones ot 
stone, terra-cotta, etc., but without the projecting ring at the top. 
One cone of this type, ii inches high, unearthed at Harappa, bears 
similarity to the Siva-Linga and it might have been fixed in a 
pedestal and worshipped in a tiny brick structure found close to it.’^ 

With regard to the existence of a temple, private or public, and of 
emblems for worship. Sir John Marshall appears to have been in 
a fix. He can neither deny the implications of his own finds nor can 
he get rid of some kind of prejudice. Thus in the following quotation 
he appears to deny the very thing which he seems to believe. 

‘ All this, however, is sheer conjecture. Like the Minoans, the 
Indus people may have had no public shrines at all, or if they had 
them, the shrines may have been wholly unlike their ordinary resi- 
dences. Among the buildings of Mohenjo-daro are several whose 
purpose we have not yet succeeded in discovering, and any one of 
these might have been a shrine as well as anything clse.’^ Then he 
refers to two buildings which bear ail the essential features of a Hindu 
temple : ‘ There is the little building containing two chambers, 
one much larger than the other with a corridor at the side, and there is 
the larger structure, which comprises a large central chamber with a 
corridor on its western and southern sides, a well and two other small 
chambers at its southern end, and a group of somewhat larger 

* Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 191, note. “ Ibid, p. 22. 
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chambers at its northern, the original plan of which is obscured beneath 
later accretions. Little unfortunately is left of this interesting ruin 
except its foundations, but these are unu.sually massive, nearly lo feet 
deep with a solid infilling of crude brick, and presuppose a corres- 
pondingly high superstructure, which might very well have taken the 
form of a corbelled sikhara over the central apartment.’^ 

One without a pre-conceived idea, but familiar with the common 
features of a Hindu temple, would feel no difficulty in identifying the 
above buildings as ordinary shrines, with a central room where a 
deity or an emblem is installed, witli necessary side rooms and corri- 
dors, and, finally, surmounted with a sikhara. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, the explorer of Mohenjo-daro, ascribed these 
monuments, on the basis of hoards of square coins found therein, to 
the Maurya period, and inferred that ‘ the earliest floor was prior to 
the third century b. c. and the second prior to the second century 
B. c.’ Sir John Marshall would bring down these monuments by 
several centuries, saying that, ‘ the stupa may have been founded by 
one of the earlier Kushan kings, Kanishka or Huvishka, but in view 
of the conspicuous absence of any coins belonging to either of these 
kings in the monastery buildings, it is unlikely that the latter are 
older than the reign of Vasudeva I (a. d. 185 200).’ He would also 
differ from Mr. Banerji regarding the period of their occupation. 
The latter put it from 300 B. c. to a. d. 200, while the former would 
‘ vaguely ’ surmise and ‘ be on the safe side if, from start to finish, 
we place their history^ between a. d. 150 and 500.’ Sir J :)hn Marshall 
however, has no doubt about the seven strata below these Buddhist 
monuments ‘ all belonging to the Chalcolithic period,’ and would 
assign the earliest and latest periods between ‘ 3250 B. c. to 2750 
n. c. “ 

Harappa 

Harappa, on the old bed of the Ravi, is in the Montgomery District 
of the Punjab, south-west of Lahore, more than 400 miles nortli- 
west of Mohenjo-daro in the Larkana District of Sindh. The area is a 
wide one, nearly 2| miles in circumference, according to Cunmngham, 
who visited it in 1833. The mounds, winch rise conspicuously within 
this circuit, arc of considerable elevation, the highest among them 
being 60 to 65 feet. 

* Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 22. * Ibid, p. 106. 
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‘ The site is manifestly of a great city covering a vast area and 
containing many strata of successive buildings.’ By a careful com- 
parison it has been found that the finds from Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro belong to the same stage of culture and approxi- 
mately to the same age, third to fourth millennium b. c. Peoples of 
both these places ‘ were living in well-built cities and were in 
possession of a relatively mature culture with a high standard of art 
and craftsmansliip and a developed system of writing.’^ 

General Cunningham records the fact that ‘ the brick-remains 
witliin the mounds of Harappa had sufficed tlie contractors to ballast 
lOo miles of the Lahorc-Multan railroad, and it was apparent that 
most of the actual walling had thus been long ago removed.’^ Most 
of the mounds marking the site were thus completely honey-combed 
with the diggings of the modern brick-hunters. The three which 
seem to have suffered least have been excavated. 

It has been determined that there are ‘ as many as seven successive 
layers of buildings, indicating a very prolonged occupation of the 
site’; no doubt there are other strata still unexposed below them. 
‘ In the topmost stratum, which occurred at the depth of 1 3 feet from 
the summit of the mound, was revealed a round brick granary stand- 
ing about 6 feet high. The next three strata were devoid of any 
structural remains (though the lowest of them was packed with a 
large number of undulating stone rings of the same character as those 
described by General Gunningham). In the fifth stratum from the 
top two brick structures were observed. One of these is a square 
room with thick walls and paved interior which was divided into two 
smaller chambers at a later date. A narrow covered drain in its 
south wall and two low masonry benches on the inside seem to 
point to its having been used as some sort of an image shrine. 

In this connexion it is interesting to observe that, at this very 
spot, has been found the defaced terra-cotta of a statuette which 
might have been an object of worship.^ The other structure found 
on this 1 evel is a confused mass of brick- remains in which a thick wall 

^ Sir John Marshall, Archaeological Survey Report for 1923-24, pp. 47, 48. 

^ Ibid, 1920-21, p. 50. 

^ Still Sir John Marshall finds it dilTicuU to say whether idol worship existed in 
those early times. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, on the other hand, ha.s quoted 
Marshall’s approval of the former’s identification of phallus at Harappa {Adohenjo- 
daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 191). 
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30 feet in length, resting partly on a solidly built platform, stands 
out prominently. A small square seal of white plaster in perfect 
preservation was sticking to this wall. The next lower stratum is 
represented by the somewhat better preserved structure which had 
been laid bare in this area and a number of tunnels left by the brick 
diggers. The seventh stratum will probably be found to be occupied 
by a building of considerable magnitude, though so far only a portion 
of its floor has been exposed. Tliis floor consists of two courses of 
brick laid as stretchers and headers on a strong sub-stratum of pounded 
brick. 

Portions of walls have also been found at several places. Most 
of these belong to dwelling houses. One of them has been followed 
»ip for a length of about 18 feet. There were also two other 
walls running parallel to it on the other side. ‘ This, however, 
turned out to be all that had survived of the buildings. That the 
structure was an important one is evidenced by several interesting 
objects which came to light in it.’’”^ At another place have been 
discovered two thick walls running parallel to each other at a distance 
of about 2 feet. ‘ They are broken at both ends and contain no 
openings or doors. These walls came to light at the depth of 1 1 
feet below the surface, but above tlicm and intersecting them at right 
angles were two others that must be assigned to considerably later 
date. Two other trenches at this spot revealed a comer of a brick- 
building^ in which two earthenware vessels containing human bones 
lay buried.’* 

A well-preserved water reservoir, lined with brick and provided 
with a narrow covered channel, has been found at a depth of 
about 8 feet. ‘ By the side of the tank was standing a large earthen 
jar with its pointed bottom fixed in the ground. It was filled with 
earth in which were several smaller jars and terra-cotta figurines. 
The exact purpose of the reservoir has not yet been ascertained.’* 

* Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1923-24, pp. 53"54- 

* Ibid, p. 52. 

® Bricks at Harappa arc of uniform size, 1 1" X 5 to 3'. 

* Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1923-24, p. 53. 

* A .similar tank found at Mohenjo-daro was thought b)’ Mr. R. D. Banerji to be 
a charanamrita kunda (a receptacle for the holy water used for the washing of the 
sacred image). But Sir John Marshall hesitates to accept this interpretation as he 
is doubtfub about idol worship being in vogue at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
{Ibid, p. 52). 
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The other buildings brought to light arc somewhat better pre- 
served and include ‘ what appears to have been a temple with 
stout brick walls.’ There is another large-sized structure consisting 
of a double scries of parallel walls without connecting walls of any 
kinvl. The exact purpose and nature of this building are not known. 
‘ Like the highest mound at Mohenjo-daro, the summit of certain 
mounds at Harappa would appear in later times to have been 
occupied by certain Buddliist structures of which only small frag- 
ments, with a few' terra-cotta panels of the early Gupta period, have 
survived.’ 

‘ The inhabitants of Harappa appear also to have been in the 
habit of offering in their temples terra-cotta cones, with or without 
figures of animals, of which several specimens have been recovered. 
A large cone of dark stone, 1 1 inches high, resembling the Siva-liriga 
of modern times, must have been,’ declares Rai Bahadur Dayaram 
Salmi, ‘ used for worship.’^ 

The ancient inhabitants of Harappa are stated to have cremated 
the dead, although there may have been some instances of burial. 
They are stated to have first burned the dead body on a funeral pyre 
and then to deposit a part of the cremated bones in earthen vessels or 
brick-structures resembling the samadhi of modern times. This is 
proved by the discovery of a well-preserved sepulchre constructed 
with the burnt brick of the usual size and lying east to west, with 
probably another structure of the same kind adjoining it on the south 
side, but placed at right angles to it. ‘ The former structure consists 
of a horizontal platform of a single course of bricks laid flat and pro- 
tected on three sides by bricks standing upright on the narrow edge. 
The roof was composed of an inclined plane of a single course of 
bricks.’ At the second stratum, also, there was a stout concrete floor, 
composed of nodules of hard overbumt brick, which was littered 
with burnt bones and ashes, indicating that the platform was prob- 
ably used as the cremation floor. In the next stratum, also, another 
funeral structure has been uncovered in which a few cremated bones 
were found. ‘ The existence of two samddhis and the remains of 
cremations at several other spots appear to show tliat the whole 
of this area was at one time the crematorium of' the ancient city. 
Tliis view received .some corroboration from the close proximity of 

^ Archaeological Survey oj India Report^ 1924-^25, p. 74. 
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the old bed of the river. In another place, underneath a platform, 
was a mass of cremated human bones, and about i6 feet from it, a 
large heap of ashes and charcoal with human bones ‘ which un- 
doubtedly represents the remains of several funeral pyres. A double 
rectangular sepulchre has been found at the third stratum. It com- 
prises two distinct compartments, one of which had an irregularly 
shaped relic -chamber, i foot 5 inches by i foot 4 inches by i foot 2 
inches. The contents consisted of a number of cremated bones. 
Human bones were found scattered all over. One large collection 
of animal bones of dogs, sheep, oxen, and horses has been found 
buried. From this collection Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni con- 
cludes that ‘ they might be the remnants of a big animal sacrifice.’® 
A brick-built grave has also been uncovered.^ A group of eleven 
burial jars has been found. Some of them contain fragmentary sculls 
and long bones, etc., of babies and adults of various ages.® 

Of the other structures a series of fourteen walls, all running parallel 
to each other and of the same length, 51:^ feet, appear to represent an 
important construction. ‘ All of them terminated on the west on an 
open corridor, 24 feet wide, beyond which stretched a similar set of 
walls in precise correlation with those in the opposite series. These 
walls exhibit two distinct kinds, namely, a stouter kind and a thinner 
type. All these walls arise from a uniform level at the depth of 12 feet 
below the surface of the mound, and have finished ends towards the 
central aisle. The walls of the tlucker type are arranged approxi- 
mately at equal distances from each other, the interval between them 
being 17 to 18 feet in figures, and had it not been for the thin walls 
which intervene between them, it might have been thought that they 
enclosed a series of spacious rooms.’® 

Two little circular structures paved in brick on a tlxick sub-stratum 
of hard burnt nodules of brick look like ‘ hearths or chimneys of 
some kind.' 

Another little structure consists ol a paved platform, surrounded 
by a single course of brick laid on edge, which might have been a 
bathing platform, as a large earthen jar was standing on one side 
of it. 

' Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1924-25, p. 75. * Ibid, p. 77. 

Ibid, p. 79. ^ Ibid, p. 80. ® Ibid, 1927-28, pp. 86, 87 ; 1928-29, 

pp. 76-77. 

^ Ibid, 1924-25, p. 76. 
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Fragments of solidly built structures have been discovered in several 
other places. A very big building of considerable dimensions has 
been found with an open courtyard between the two portions of the 
building with another open court at the back on the west side. ‘ One 
of the two rooms in the western portion measures 1 4 feet by 1 2 feet 
internally, while the other, which is separated from it by a passage or 
gallery, is incomplete. The former w^as provided with an entrance, 
3 feet 10 inches wide on the cast side, with a small rectangular drain 
and a masonry bench along one of the walls. Several strata of 
buildings came to light below this level, but they are too fragmen- 
tary. Tw'o cells looking like kitchens or baths have been found. 
They are provided with drains and a gabled roof. Another solidly 
built house has been discovered. One complete room in this structure 
has internal dimensions of 15 feet by 5 feet 10 inclies and is provided 
with one door on the .south and presumably two on the north 
side.’^ 

A circular brick granary has also been found." 

In a structure composed of bricks three fragmentary terra-cotta 
panels have been found. ‘ One of the three panels represents a 
votary kneeling with the palm resting on the projected base of the 
sculpture. (The head of the figure is broken oflT and the feet arc not 
indicated.) Another panel represents only the legs of a standing 
figure, wiiile the tliird depicts a female figure rising from the ground 
after the fashion of the earth goddess in representations of the 
enlightenment of the Buddha.’® 

‘ The inhabitants of Harappa appear also to have been in the habit 
of offering in their temples terra-cotta cones, with or without figures 
of animals, of which several specimen have been recovered.’ Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni is inclined to think that ‘ a large cone of 
dark stone, 1 1 inches liigh resembling the Siva-lihga of modern times, 
must have been used for worship.’® 

Concerning the existence of the temples at Harappa, Sir John 
Marshall does not seem to have any doubt. Summarizing the 
account of Sahni, Marshall declares that ‘ the temples stand on 
elevated ground and are distinguished by the relative smallness of 

1 Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1924-25, p. 80. 2 p y(;( 

Ibid, p. 78. In order to discover Buddhistic remains, the Rai Bahadur is 
anxious to identify the fragments of the three eartticii jars with very narrow mouths 
with the Buddhist monk’s bottles. 
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their chambers and the exceptional thickness of their walls — which 
suggest that they were several storeys in height. To a temple, also, 
doubtless belongs the spacious courtyard with chapels or other apart- 
ments on its four sides.’ But he is doubtful ‘ whether the worship 
performed in these temples was iconic or aniconic. The only objects 
found in association with them and intended apparently for cult- 
worsliip are of two kinds, viz. “ ring-stones ” and “ chessman.” He, 
however, assures that ‘ the fact that no anthropomorphic images have 
yet been’ unearthed in these temples must not be interpreted as a 
proof that the worship of such images was unknown.’ In proof of 
this he mentions that ‘ on a tablet of blue faience, which has just come 
to light, is depicted a figure seated crosslegged (like Buddha on a 
throne) with a kneeling worshipper to right and left and behind the 
worshipper a snake [ndga), while at the back is a legend in the 
pictographic script of the period. Now it is possible that this seated 
figure is nothing more than a royal personage, but the presence of the 
kneeling devotees, and particularly of the ndgas, certainly suggests 
that the central figure was intended to represent a deity rather than 
a king.’^ 

Further excavations'-^ have brought to light numerous fragments 
of dwelling houses, including remains of pilasters and other members. 
There arc also three circular structures but their purposes and other 
details arc wanting.^ The general account given above, however, 
represents fairly the kinds and conditions of structures at Harappa. 

jHUKtJN 

With a view to tracing the Indus civilization, as disclosed by the 
linds made at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, explorations have been 
conducted in the interior of Sind, which might have been once on or 
near the banks of the Indus, as well as further into Baluchistan. These 
Sind explorations have not yielded any substantial architectural or 
sculptural remains, although the so-called pre-historic pottery and 
implements have come out in abundance. The scanty remains, 
mostly of unidentified walls and of a few buildings, have, however, 

1 Archaeological Survey of India Report^ 19-24-25, p. 61. 

-Ibid, 1926-27, pp. 97-103; 1927-28, pp. 85, 86-87; 1928-29, pp. 97, 
103. 

^Ibid, 1928-29, Plate XXX, (o). 
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been found not only along the old course of the Indus but also 
upon hills and around lakes. 

The remains of buildings diseovered at Jhukun, near Larkana (and 
about half way between Harappa and Mohenjo-daro), consist of 
‘ over fifty rooms of varying dimensions ’ made of sundried bricks. 

‘ The floor levels of these rooms show a variation of about 5 to 6 
feet, resting at places on a foundation of debris and at others on a 
solid filling of sundried bricks on pure clay.’ ‘ A masonry well 
was exposed on this mound at a level considerably lower than the 
floor of the rooms. This may indicate that the buildings whose 
purposes are unknown were dwelling houses. 

The dates of these buildings are stated to have been indicated 
by the coins and the inscribed sealings discovered tlierein. ‘ A few 
of the coins are of the class represented by the thick round pieces 
issued by the Kushan King Vasudeva and his successors. - This 
would, incidentally, show that those buildings were designed after 
the Hindu style, which is found applied in all Kushan structures. 

Traces of three earlier strata, superimposed one upon another, 
have been uncov^ered. ‘ The surface layer has vertically a depth of 
about 12 feet. Of the dwellings of this period nothing but a paving of 
burnt bricks and a few traces of sundried brick walls had survived. 
At the middle stratum a number of walls of burnt bricks of Mohenjo- 
daro size were discovered. The bottom stratum also disclosed only 
a few walls of the same type.’® 

Non-architectural remains, mostly of Buddhistic tablets depicting 
Buddha and Ghaityas, have been found in southern Sind, in the 
delta country, at Tatta, Budhjo Takar, Mirpurkhas and other places.* 
Remains of walls and a drain have been uncovered also at Chanhu- 
daro.® Remains of w'alls of some late period have also been un- 
covered at Lohunjo-daro. But no traces of any complete structure 
have yet been found.® 

The lake Manchhar is usually of 8 to 10 miles in length and breadth. 
It is situated at the foot of the Khirthar hills. Excavations at Masak, 
Lai Chhatto, Lohri, and Lakhiyo on the lake did not reveal any 
architectural objects except faint traces of some wails. But the 

^ Memoirs oj the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 48, p. 6, Plate II, B, G, D. 

® Ibid, p. 7. ■* Ibid, p. 9. * Ibid, pp. 19, 21. 

® Ibid, pp. 36, 37, Plate IV, C. ® Ibid, pp. 48-49, Plate V, G. 
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excavator declares that the ‘ explorations around the Manchhar now 
prove, for the first time, the existence of a lake-dwelling people in Sind 
during the later part of the Indus period. Their settlements were on 
the verge of the lake. Their ways of living could not have been mucli 
different from those of the present dwellers, many of whom live in 
boats with their families, or in huts constructed on platforms on the 
surface of water. These huts have a curious likeness to the Neo- 
lithic and Chalcolithic pile-dwellings of the lakes of Switzerland and 
other European countries. Whether the ancient lake-dwellers of 
Manchhar u.sed to have similar pile-houses it is difficult to say with 
the data available. The pits and trenches excavated on Lai Chhatto 
and Mashak mounds have not revealed any brick or stone, nor was 
there any indication to show that the lake-dwellings were made of 
these materials.’^ 

There arc, however, abundant literary' evidences in the Epics, 
Piirdnas, and Silpa-sdstras that special houses were built both on and 
around the tanks and lakes during the early Hindu period. Many of 
the architectural details of these houses are missing. Examples, how- 
ever, exist at Puri, Bhuvane^wara, Pushkar, Madura, and many other 
places. But these are more or less modem structures. 

JoHi, Sehwan, and Kohistan 

Hill-dwellings have been traced at Johi, Sehwan, and Kohistan. 
At the Johi tract, the mounds, now known as Ali Murad, have un- 
covered tlic remains of an ancient fortre.ss or fortified palace. There are 
traces of many walls and a rampart. The walls are stated to represent 
the basement of the various chambers and apartments into which 
the buildings were divided.^ But these scanty remains would not 
disclose the plan and other details. 

The fort at Sehwan (Sindimana of Cunningham), once thought 
to be of the time of Alexander the Great, is now declared to be of 
Muslim origin. But the site itself might yet contain certain ancient 
buildings of early Hindu period upon which the present Muslim 
town has been built.® The remains of an ancient fortress have been 
clearly found at Kohtras Buthi. But there are only traces of two long 
stone- walls.* 

* Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, p. 65. 

* Ibid, pp. 89-90, Plate VIII, B, C. ® Ibid, p. 46. 
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In the Kohistan tract the excavation at Damb Barthi has 
uncovered scanty remains of ancient burial places, which in general 
may resemble similar structural remains at Nal in Baluchistan, 
These consist of the outline walls of five chambers wherein human 
bones have been found. ^ Pottery and such other remains have also 
been found at Bandhni, Dhal, Maliri Landi, Pokhran Landi and 
Karchat.2 

Summarizing the finds, Mr. Majumdar declares that the sites dis- 
covered fall under two categories, namely, the places where the people 
actually inhabited and those where they carried on the flint-knapping 
industry. The walls of the buildings at the hill sites are stated to 
have been made of stone at the base, up to a height of 2 to 3 
feet, the stone blocks being rough hewn and often laid with mud 
mortar. ‘ The superstructure must have been built of mud and 
such perishable materials as reed and wood.’ Though no definite 
information is available, yet it is stated that the roof of these houses 
might have been made of reed and matting overlaid witli mud. 
The dwellings in and around lake Manchhar were of different types. 

‘ The lake sites have yielded neither stones nor bricks.’ From this 
Mr. Majumdar concludes that ‘ here the people lived in pile- 
dwellings, like the lake-dwellers of Europe, in the midst of the lake 
or close to the edge of water. 

Baluchistan 

With a view to finding a connexion between the peoples of the 
Indus Valley, whose cultural achievements have been disclosed by 
the discoveries made at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and of Baby- 
lonia, excavations have been carried out in Baluchistan, ‘ the country 
lying between these two important river basins and where connect- 
ing links between the two cultures ’ was expected to be recovered.* 

The excavations at Sampur Mound at Mastung, some 33 miles 
south of Quetta, and at Sohr Damb at in Jhadawan in the Kalat 
State some 200 miles southward, do not appear to have yielded much 
to establish that much-wished-for connexion. 

With the same view, further excavations have been carried out 
along the North-West Frontier from the Kuram river down through 

* Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, pp. 1 15-116, Plate IX, C. 

- Ibid, pp. iao-131. ^ Ibid, pp. 147, 148. 

* H. Hargreaves, Archaeological Survey of India Memoir, no. 35, Preface, Hi. 
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Waziristan and the northern district of Baluchistan, with no better 
results.^ 

Still further have been carried the excavations into the far- 
stretched portion of Gedrosia, comprising the territories of Kharan, 
Makran, and Jhalawan, between the Arabian Sea in the south and the 
deserts adjoining Afghanistan in the north, but with the same fate.^ 

At Mastung, on the top of the mound, have been found only 
‘ the interior wall of a small room. These walls were of kachcha 
(sundried) brick faced with mud plaster. No other rooms were traced 
elsewhere in this excavation.’® ‘ No stone or brick walls were 
found anywhere on this site, and the only kachcha walls recognized 
with certainty were those in the higher sections . . . and the room 
on the summit.’* 

At Nal, also, nothing more than the remains of the stone-walls of 
some structures, possibly rooms and courtyards, have been found. 
‘The word “room” is used for convenience for it is by no means certain 
that they are “rooms” in the ordinary sense of that word. The walls 
are at right angles and roughly oriented to the cardinal points. None 
are of any great height. In all probability the stone-walls were 
merely foundations. Any superstructures must have been of mud, 
brick or some light material which had entirely disappeared. No 
obvious entrances to the rooms can be traced. No traces of any 
roofing material or the charcoal of beams or rafters were discovered 
in this area. Most of the rooms had earth floors, but two rooms 
have pavements of small water-worn boulders and out had a parti- 
cularly solid flooring consisting of three courses of stones carefully 
laid over a foundation of gravel.’® 

Numerous burial places with human remains have been, however, 
uncovered in this area, but no architectural details are available.® 

Waziristan 

The antiquity of Waziristan is established by the mention of the 
river Kramu and Gomatl in the Rig-Veda (x, 75), which are identified 
with the present Kurram and Gumal in this region.’ But the 

^ Sir Aurd Stdn, Archaeological Survey of India Memoir, no. 37. 

• Ibid, no. 43. * Hargreaves, Memoir, no. 35, p. 2. 

* Ibid, p. 3. ® Ibid, pp. 20-21. * Ibid, pp. 21-28. 

’ Stein, Memoir, no. 37, p. 2. 
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architectural structures discovered are nothing more than ‘ remains of 
rubble-built walls as well as single courses of large uncut stones at 
varying levels. They are likely to have served as wall foundations or 
floorings.’^ 

In Northern Baluchistan the remains at Zhob, Loralal and Pishin 
are also ver>' scanty from the architectural point of view. ‘ The whole 
of this great mound (at Periano-ghundai in Zhob area) is composed 
of accumulations of clay and rough stones from decayed dwellings 
and permeated by layers containing ashes, bones, and decomposed 
refuse.’^ 

In the mound of Rana-ghundai in Loralal District only ‘ the matrices 
left by charred beams, evidently of an old dwelling,’ were traced. 
In places ‘ it was possible to make out large blocks of mud brick 
masonry.’® 

At Tor-Dherai of the same district have been discovered the so- 
called ‘ written, stones,’ that is, Nagari characters and Svastika marks 
on the rocks. ‘ The line of a massive base of stone masonry ’ has also 
been traced.^ A Buddhist relic deposit has also been found at an 
unrecognizable structure which was obviously a Buddliist stupa, but 
no details are available.® 

The antiquity of Pishin also is assured by its mention in Zoroastrian 
scriptures {Vendi-dad, i) among the principal territories of ancient Iran. 
But the architectural remains are practically missing. ‘ The central 
mass (at mound Spina-ghundai) shows almost everywhere nearly 
vertical walls of clay mixed with rubble, ashes, and potsherds.’® 

At the Kharan area the only architectural remains consist of ‘ little 
roughly circular enclosures of stones only a few feet acro.ss. They 
recalled those funeral ‘ cairns ’ of similar appearance which at Moghal- 
ghundai in the Zhob Valley had proved to mark a burial ground ol 
early historical times.’ But here they contained only soft earth with- 
out any deposit of bones, ashes or objects. • Similar remains have also 
been traced at the Makran coast.® No early or pre-Muslim remains 
of architecture have been discovered along the central valley of 
Jhalawan and Sara wan.® 

^ Stein, Memoir, no. 37, p. 6. * Ibid, p. 33. * Ibid, p. 52. 

■* Ibid, p. 65. ® Ibid, p. 66. • Ibid, p. 82. 

’ Stein, Memoir, no. 43, pp. 34, 77, 86 ; also his Northern Baluchistan Tour, 
pp. 46 sqq. 

* Ibid, p. 77 sqq. • Ibid, p. 1 70 sqq. 
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Tlie discoveri(^s mafl<- at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro Jiave made it 
clear that the Indus peoples living in Sindli and the Punjab, and ol 
the fourth and third milleuia n. were in possession of a highly deve- 
loped culture. ‘ At pii'scnt our researches carry us back no further 
than the fourth millennium B. c., but even at Mohenjo-daro there 
are still earlier eiders lying, oik' below the other . . . and also in 
other sites in Sindh and Baluchistan. One thing that stands clear 
and unmistakable both at Mohenjo-darf) and Harappa, is that the 
( ivilization hitherto revealed at the.se two places is not an incipient 
civilization, but one already age-old atid stereotyped on Indian soil, 
with many millenia of human endeavour behind it.’* Although 
‘ India cannot be regarded as the cradle of human civilization, in 
fact no one country could be so regarded,’ a.sserts Sir John Marshall, 
\et he would recognize India, along with Persia, Me.sopotamia, and 
Vligypl, ‘ as one of the most important areas whi'rc the civilizing 
processes of society were initiated and developed.’* But, so far as 
arcl\it(;cture is ctmeerned, he has no doubt that ‘ there is nothing 
that we know- of in pre-historie Egypt or Mesopotamia oi' anywhere 
else in We.ste.ni Asia (o compare with the well-built baths and com- 
modious houses of tin- citizens of Mohenjo-daro. In those countries, 
much money and thought were lavished oii the building of magni- 
liceut temples for the gods and on the palaces and tombs of kings, 
but the rest of the ])eople setuningly had to content themselves with 
insignilicant dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley the picture is 
reversed, and the. finest structures are those erected for the convenience 
of the citizens. 'I’emples, palaces, and tombs there may of course 
have been.’ He recognizes ‘ th<' evidence, in the Great Bath of 
Mohenjo-daro and in its room\ and serviceable houses with thcii 
ubiquitous wells and bathrooms and elaborate .systems of drainage, 
that the ordinary towns- people enjoyed here a degree of comfort and 
luxury' unexampled in other parts of the then civilized world.’- 

He also recognizes another fact. Among the many revelations that 
M<ihenjo-daro and Harappa have made, ’ none, perhaps, is more re- 
markable than this discovery, that Saivism has a history going back 
to the Chalcolithic age or perhaps even further still, and that it thus 
takes its place as the most ancit nt living faith in the world.’- 

The other cultural achievements of the Indians of the; Indus Valley 

‘Sir John Marshall, Preface (viii). Vol. 1, Mohenjo^aro and Indus Cinilizatinu. 

Ibid, Preface v, vi. 
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have been correctly inferred from the Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
finds. ‘ Their society is organized in cities ; their wealth derived 
mainly from agriculture and trade, whicli appears to have extended 
far and wide in all directions. They cultivate wheat anti barl(*y as 
well as the date-palm. They have domesticated the humped zebu, 
buffalo and short -horned bull, besides the sheep, jhg, dog, elephant, 
and camel ; but the cat and probably the horse are unknown to 
them. For transport they have wheeled vehicles. . . . They are 

skilful metal workers, with a plentiful supply of gold, silver, and 
copper. Lead, too, and tin are in use, but the latter only as an 
alloy in the making of bronze. With spinning and weaving they ai(‘ 
thoroughly coinersaut. Their weapons of war and of the charge 
are the bow and arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and mace. 'J’iie sword 
they have not yet e\olved ; nor is there any evidence of ilefensive 
body armour. Among their other implements, hatchets, .sickles, saws, 
chisels, and razors are made of both copper and bronze ; knives anti 
celts, sometimes of these metals, sometimes of chert or other hard 
stones. For the crushing of grain they have the muller and saddle- 
quern, but not the circular grindstone. 'I'heir domestic vessels are 
commonly of earthenware turned on the wheel and not infrequently 
painted with encaustic designs ; more rarely' they are of copjx r, 
bronze, or silver. The ornaments of the ricli are made of the precious 
metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, ivory, 
cornelian, and other stones; for the poor, they are usually of shell 
or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, . . . are of terra-cotta, and 
shell and faience are freely used . . . not only for personal orna- 
ments but for inlay work and other purposes. With the invention of 
writing the Indus peoples are also familiar, and employ for this purpose 
a form of .script which though peculiar to India, is evidently analogous 
lo other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer East.’’ 

The ‘ analogousness ’ of the Indus script to various other scripts 
of Asia, Europe and Africa has been suggested by scholars for the 
past fifteen years. It has not yet been deciphered. Nor is it known in 
which language the then Indians, of Sindh and the Punjab to be 
more particular, u.sed to write and talk. Thus the antiquated th<?ori(;s 
of Biihler and others on the introduction of writing in India from 
the Phoenician source in 800 b. c. can now safely be discarded. 

1 Sir John Marshall, Preface, v vi, Vol. I, Mnhenjo-daro and Indus Civilization. 
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The cultural achievements of the Indians revealed at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa, and other places in Sindh and Balucliistan can now 
h<^ more confidently comjian^d with those disclosed by the Vedas, 
not only with a view to revisinif the old notions that the Vedic Indians 
did not know the use of writing, l>ut also with a view to understanding 
the casual references to the villages, towns, forts and cities with hundred 
enclosures or fortifications, stone houses, carved stones and brick 
edifices. For if the Indus peoples were the earlier residents, it will be 
curious to imagine that the later and highly cultured Vedic ‘ Aryans 
themselves were still in the village state and that their society was in 
other respects correspondingly primitive.’’ Vedic Indians must have 
b(“en aware of the art of building, illustrated in Mohenjo-daro. In 
that case one can hardly persuade oneself to believe that it was 
mere imagination when tohl that a Vedic sovereign ‘sits down iti 
his substantial and (degant hall built with a thousand pillars . . . 
lesidential palaces being vast, comprehensive and thousand-doored. 
Thus one can hardly share the obstinacy of the archaeologist when 
the latter expresses, in the absence of archaeological remains, his 
doubt about the Vedic forts being no more than ‘ simple earth- 
works, surrounded by palisades or rough stone-walls.' 

The inhabitants of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are surmised b)' 
Sir John Marshall to hav'e been ' the pre-Aryan, probably Dravidian, 
people of India, known in the Vedas as the Dasyus or Asuras, who.se 
culture was largly destroyed in the second or third millennium b. c. 
by the invading Aryans from the north. 

In order ‘ to facilitate the co-ordination of the data of archaeology 
with literary evidences,’ Kai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda has 
discussed some of the passages in the Vedic literature, comprising the 
Samhitds, Brdhmanas and Sutras^ ‘ the youngest in age among which 
is probably older than the third century b. c.’^ He has endeavoured 
to show tliat the animosity between the invading Aryans and the 
original inhabitants of India, including those of the Indus Valley and 
farther south and the extreme east, was of such a nature that the 
former destroyed all the towns, cities {pur, pura) and forts {durga) 

Hindus Civilization, Preface, p. v. ftig-veda. ii, 313 ; iv, 179. 

•* Archaeological Survey of India, Report, 1924-25, p. 63. 

♦ Archaeological Survey of India Memoir, no. 31 (1926), pj). 12-14 ; no. 41 (1929), 
pp. i-3(i. 
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of the latter, and that there was thus no possibility of any cultural 
influence between them. 

‘ Two of the famous Rig-vedic kings, Divodasa, the chief of the 
Bharatas, and Purukutsa , the chief of the Purus, are found cngagetl 
in war with the hostile owners of (cities). It is said (4,30, 20) 

that Indra overthrew a hundred pur as for his worshipper, Divodasa. 
The greatest feat that Indra performed on behalf of Purukutsa, the 
chief of Purus, is thus described in a stanza (6. 20, 10) : ‘ May we, 
C) Indra, regain new (wealth) through your favour; the Purus wor- 
ship thee with this hymn anfl sacrifice. You destroyed the seven 
autumnal puras w’ith thunder-w'capon, slew Da.sas and gave wealtli to 
Purukutsa.' " If we can shake off our bias,' continues Mr. Chanda, 

‘ relating to the absence of towns in the Rig-vedic period, we can 
recognize in the.se .stanzas (5, 34, 7 ; 7, 25, 2 ; 1, 41, 3) references 
to both fort and town.' It is rightly declared that ' the ncovery of 
tlie ruins of cities at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro leaves no room for 
doubt that the Rig-vedic Aryas were familiar with towns ami cities 
of aliens.' He concludes that ‘ there existed, and the folk-memory 
remembered, that diere once existed Arya wor.shippers of Indra 
who w'aged wars against civilized aboriginal neighbotirs living in 
towns and fighting from within strongholds.'^ 

'The Rai Bahadur has taken pains tt) quote passages from the later 
Vedic literature also, comprising the Tajur-veda, the lirdkmanas, to- 
gether with Aranyakas . the Srauto and Grihya Sutras, and the subsi- 
diary works, as Yaska’s Brikaddevata, and Panini’s 

grammar, to slu)w that the Panis, the inhabitants of Anarta, Anga, 
Surashtra, Decean, Sind, also (iandharas, Sauviras, Karaskaras, 
Kalihgas, Vahgas, Pundras, Keralas. Karkotas, Virakas, Bahikas, 
Madras, Prasthalas, Vasatis, Kha.sas and others were treated by the 
Aryas as Nichyas (low-born) or Apachyas (ill-mannered?). He has 
also endeavf)ured to show that, while the Aryas disposed of their flead 
by burning, these peoples adopted both cremation and burial. 
But these data would hardly justify the inference that ‘ the Arya 
conquerors were inferior in material culture,’^ to the ' civilized abori- 
ginal neighbours living in towns and fighting from within strong- 
holds.’'' Although Indra is called Puioha or Purandara (sacker of 

' Memoir, no. 1926, pp. 2, 3, 4. - Ibid, pp. b, 7, 8, 9-14. 

“ Ihid, p. 5. * Ibid, p. 4. 
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cities), and the Aryan conquerors might iiave ‘ eitlier destroyed die 
cities or allowed them to fall into ruin,’^ there is, however, nothing 
(o show that the former were inferior to the latter in die art of town 
planning and building fortified cities. In fact, the Rai Bahadur himself 
asks his readers to shake off the bias relating to the absence of towns 
in die Rig-vcdic period. Thus, if there were towns like Mohenjo-daro, 
and if (he Aryans themselves were living in extensive {satabhuji or 
lumdred winged) pur (town) made of copper or iron {Rig-veda, 7, 15, 
,}), it will be curious to think that the composers of Vcdic hymns, the 
first effort of human beings (o cxpre.ss thoughts in such language of 
grammar and metres, if not of some scripts also, were inferior to the 
■ c ultured aboriginals ' in matter of house-building. If proper exca- 
vations could be made even the obstinate archaeologist might explore 
liellet t ypes of cities of (lu‘ Vedie Aryans, of which tlie literary dcs- 
c riptiou has been declared to be poetic exaggeration. In utter con- 
lusiou the archaeologist assumes that ' the Rig-vedic Aryas reached 
die lower course of the Parushni long after the disappearance of the 
folk that built (he ancient city of Harappa and when that city was 
already in ruins."" 


Mcjfinit, lio. 192(1, |i. , 
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It is needless to say that the details of the art ot building were 
systematically embodied for the first time in the avowedly archilcc' 
tural treatises. They are necessarily missing in non-architectural 
literature, especially that composed before the growth of the Vdslu- 
sdstra. But casual references to this art go as far back as the oldest 
existing literature of the world. That the people of that time had 
learnt the art of building, and used to reside in skilfully constructed 
houses and not in natural eaves, is sufiiciently clear, not only from 
the various synonyms for a house, ^ but also from the articles o( 
furniture. ^ The hymns of the Aiharva-vccUr give some information 
about the construction of a house, but the details are extremely 
obscure. . . . y\ccording to Zimmer,-* four pillars {uparnii) were set 
up on a good site, and against them beams were leant at an angle 
as props {praiimit). The upright pillars were connected by cross- 
beams {parimit) resting upon them. I’he roc)r was Ibrmed ol ril.)s ol' 
bamboo cane {rjaima)/ . . . The walls were lilled up with grass 
in bundles {palada)^ and the whole strnelure was held logclher b\ 
lies of various sorts {naliamij prdndhci^ sa7/nJ(nli.(a, Jn/rislivanjalya) Jt 

* J'\)r iiriita, dhcluia or diidman, pasty d, and ltar?nya in tlic sense ol the \vJioIe com- 
pound, see — 

pig‘veda. III, f);;, G ; IV, 49, G ; VIII, 10, i, 

Atharva-veda, VII, O3, i ; X, G, 4. 

Aitareya-Brdhrnana, Vlll, ->i. 

Ve die Index, p. 229. 

“ 111 , 12 ; IX, 3. Blooiiilicld, Hymns ot the At/iarva-veda, et setj. WcIki' 

J ndische Studien, 17, 234, cl seq. Whitney, Iranslalion of the Atharva-veda, 323 
et seq. 

^ Altindisches Lchen, 153. 

* ‘ It seems likely that, as the ribs were ol Ijninbno and weie piobably lixed 
in tlu‘ ridge, the roof was wagon-I leaded, like llie huts ot the M’odas at the iireseiit 
day {see illustrations olTivers, Ihc Todas, pp. ‘i-„ 27, 2G, 31)^ .nid tlie rock-ciit 
Chaityas or assembly halls olthc Buddhists in Western India, in sonic of the earliest 
of which the wooden ribs of the arched roof are still prcsfTved.’ See lungnssori. 
History oj Indian Architecture, II, 135, cf. i2ti. 

A*‘ V., IX, 3? 4 > 5 * 
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was composed of several rooms . . . and it could be securely shut 
up.’^ 

The above conclusion is no longer tenable, as will be shewn by 
what is quoted below. 

I’he great variety of Vedic words” denoting a dwelling-house shows 
that the Vedic Indians were long settled with a tradition of house- 
building. Already in the early Vedic period houses were not simply 
unit family abodes, but were also individual private properties which 
rf)uld be acquired. Sometimes a ready-made house could be pur- 
chased for a considerable price (A.-V., IX, 3, 15). A well-to-do person 
]iosscs.sed several houses. Thus a rich householder is called Pastydvant 
{R.-V., I, 151, ; IX, 97, 1 8). Some poet-singers are described as puru- 

dama (A.-V., VII, 73, 1) and are giv'en as examples of prosperity 

[C/tfiand. Upoiiishad, VII, 24, 2).^ 

‘The view of Zimmer and others after him [Vedic Index, I, 338 to 
"( lo), that Vedic India knew of nothing more solid and complex than 
the hamlet, like the early Germans and Slavs who had no castle- 
structures and town-life, is an extreme one ; for it is now being 
realized more and more as a basic fact that the Vedic Indians, like 
the Iranians, Hellenes, and Italians, were superimpo.scd upon as 
earlier civilization. . . . Thus it becomes cjuitc reasonable to find in 
firit/ivt, urn, iatabhuji, asinamayi, or djasi purs, or the massive, extensive, 
liundrcd-walled, stone-built, or iron-protected forts, the vivid dcs- 
(liptions t)f new and wonderful things the Vedic heroes actually 
saw ; and lather forced explanations discovering in them mysteries 
of myths and fancies of metaphor become unnecessary.’'* The 
archaeological remains discovered at Harappa, Mohenjo-dai’o, and 
other places in Sind fully corroborate this view. 

In addition to the noblemen's mansions {harmya, sdld) ami 
king's jialaccs {jndsddn), comprising several storeys, casually referred 
to in Vedas and Brdhmanas, particulars of smaller houses may be 
inferred from the later Vedic literature like the Atharva-veda. Some 
txirly .scholars, to whom the discoveries made in Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, and other places t)f pre-Vcdic age were not available, have 
interpreted these details in a figurative sense which is no longer 

1 A’.-K., Vll, 

“ e.g., Stha, I'7.9 I’rnlishllia, Gaya, Dawa, Dhatnan, Sarma. 

“ Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, by S. C. Sai k.ir, p. 1 . 

■* Sarkar, ibid, p. ip. 
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tenable. I’he uparnit, pintwiU and parirnit really imply ‘ timbtT pillars 
and beams in various positions, vertieal, horizontal and slanting.’ 
The vathsa, or bamboos, were used maitily lor tlic framework of roofing, 
the central horizontal bamboo supported on the main pillars {sthhuno) 
being prominent. The akshu was ‘ tin* w'icker-werk or split bamboo- 
lining over which was laid the tliatch (chhodis) of hay, straw or long 
reedy grass {palada and trim), fastened by net to keel) the straw- 
bundles intact. The ridge on the top of the roofing (vishuvant) 
looked like parted hair. Fine clay for flooring and reed-work fin 
W'alls completed the frame work of such a small house,' which is still 
in practice in most parts of East Bengal. 

In keeping with tlie requirements of siu h a house lin a family ol 
Brahmanic custom in a village setlicment. tiic accommodation pro- 
\ided was of modest (haracter. Then- weic ‘ sixcaal side-rooms with 
a central hall in bungalow pattern {ptikslnt, hath. Sain., XXX, r, ; 
Taitl. /fra., I, 2, •], i i.’ The a^ni-.sdld [lit. hall ol lire-altan, pr(*l)abl\ 
in the centre, .served the purpose of both sacrifice and sitting-roenn. 
With it was connected the havirdhdva (sacrificial store-room ) and patnl 
sadana (women's apartments or bedrooms). ‘A coveaed \iaandah 
ran all round the hou.se. Altogcnlu'r brihach-chhanda.'i (well ]>r( ])(»r- 
tioned) house was covered bs a many-winged roofing.' 

‘ This type of dwelling-hou.ses.' .Sarkar correctly concludes. ‘ can 
not have been the only one,’ in the Vedic ages, and ■■ other x arietic's 
must have develojjed according to regif>nal c oiiditions.'' 

The particulars of monumental stone structures (aecte^d ovei 01 
near burnt or buried bodies are also available^ in the Vedic lileiatUKc 
riic Salapatha Ihdhmana (Clhapter XI 11} sujjplies the full details. 
'Vlic .\masdna (fimerary) structures arc- classilied under three groups 
ndstu (reliquary of bones), iirifidn (dwclling-housc'), atid prajiidnani 
(mcmcjrial pillars or stone-slabs The etymological difl'erenec-s ol 
these terms are fully borne out by the actual struct urc's they r(q)re,sent. 
The vd.Uu type .still .survives in the name' Kapila-Vasln. which might 
have been originally built as the mc'inorial .'ilupa of K.ipila ‘ rather 
ihan the abetde^ of Ka|)ila as usually taken.' In this sense it would 
look like a .solid stone' eer brick vault w'ith stone- e-ne losure's and might 
have sup])lied the pattern of subterrai.ean and roe k-cut cave*s of 

^ i^ome Aspects of the Kailicsl Sm ial Historv of Indtu, by .Sarkar (pp. to '.yj:) vvlm 
compares this type! witli ineKle-m Hengal .sle-:iw-li(ni.sf.s with two, IVnii , aiid eiglil 
slanting root.s (rhalds). 
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later ages. ‘ I'he Roman catacombs and Egyptian «'ave-graves offer 
instructive parallels.’ 

'V\\c. grihan means a dwelling-house with many chambers and implies 
that ‘ the funeral structure was cither an actual house (mausoleum) 
with many rooms, erected over or be.side. the grave in memory 
of the deceased, and for the beneht of his .soul dedicated to some, 
religious order or philanthropic use.'^ Its extemsivencss is indiciited 
by its other epilhet, harmya, which has been frequently xiscd in the 
t'arly Vedic literature to imply a nobleman’s residence and the 
king’s palace." 

‘ Apart from the minor diffenaices within the approved range at 
legards special hums lor the several orders, the structural type tha- 
is regarded as unorthodox is described chxirly as round and domes 
shaped { paranandala. Sal. Bra., XIII, 8. i). That whereby the 
Isastenuus make the snuLsdna (hxnerary structure) separate from 
tlu' earth is described l>y the usual Vedic word ichamu) for a large 
hemispherical bowl, which must here reler to something like a 
vault or dome of .solid stone or bricks.' riie structure is then “ en- 
( losed by an indelinitx' number of enclosing stones’® {Sat. lira., Xlll. 
8, 2, 2) • as in the case of fire-hearth.' The orthodox style is stated 
to be .stjuare ot quadrilateral not separate from earth (ibid, XIII. 
8. I, I : 8, I. 2 i. Bricks one loot square are used in its construction 
[ibid, XIII. 8, n ). memorial mound like a fire-altar is pre- 
scribed lin the buildeis of the same [ihid, XIII, 8, i, r ). 

‘ riic lin iner is the protot ype* of the Buddistic, EasU iii and heretical 
\tt7pa arehitee ture ol the verv next epoch, and througli it of the 
Saiva temple styles of sidrsecjnent ages (characterized by the round 
domes i. The latter is a specially Brahinanical style, a.ssociated with 
sacrificial altars and rectilineal ligures, strikingly paralleled by the 

' liiis is luil a lol'ceci explanation dervied Ironi the later Buddhist momnnents 
t,’i.lidra, rhailya). In the Rig-veda (VII, 89, 1' itself the grave is described as 
uijinmuya grilia. It is more liequently mentioned in tlte .itharm-veda—^ let 
tfie.se gri/ia.iab l»e a rohige lr)r him for ever ’ (A.-V., XVIll, 51= X, 18, 12) ; 

■ make ye grilta for him according to liis kindred ’ (.i.-F., XVIII, 4, ;^ 7 )» that is, 

I he .si/e and excellence dejtended on the number, position, and means of the kinsmen 
'll the deceased ,Sark;n. ihid, j). -pj ' ; ‘as tlte live clans (mdnam) iniphintcd a 
harmya (edifice) litr 'Shima, so I implant ;i harmya that there m;iy be many of 
me’ {A.-V., XVIII, .p, 5r,). 

“ See the writer's Kticyclofmedta of Hindu Archileclure utider Harmya, and compare 
l.-F., XV] If, 4, which ntlers to ‘building a harmya for the dead.’ 

"Stones are usetl in.ste;id of the. stjuare bricks in the c;is«; of non-lireworshippers 
(.S'ff/. Pra., Xlll. 8, .j, ii). 
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similar sacrificial and gcomclrical style of squares and bricks in ancient 
Babylonia, and represented recognizably in some later forms of BraJi- 
manical temple architecture ’ such as at Madura, Tanjorc, and also 
in earlier monasteries or several storeys built pyramidically.^ 

Another remarkable feature of these funerary structures as des- 
cribed in the Satapatha Brdhmana is the regulation — ‘ let there be 
chitras on the back of the smaidna.' I’hc commentaries explain 
chilras as natural sceneries. In the case of the brick-built tumuli, these 
chitras would be paintings on suitable plaster, but in the case of 
the stone-built round chamu of the Easterners the most suitable chitras 
would be sculptured figures in relief The nature f)f these chitras is 
indicated by the reason given : ‘ for chitras mean offspring.' I'hus 
the figures painted or carved might haxe been of women and children, 
and possibly couples of men and women. 

riie third variety of the funerary monuments, tlie prajfidriam, 
implies the monumental pillars (or slabs of stones). In the Vedas 
{R.~V., X, i8, 3 ; A.-V., XVTII, 3, ^2) a pillar isthfina) is stated to have 
been set up the grave, and a loga (clod, pole, also pillar) is erected altei 
the earth is piled up from about the grave. On the sthiina (pillars) 

' maintained by the Fathers, Yaina makes scats for the departed ' 
(/?.-K, X, 18, 3 ; A.-V., XVm, 3, 52). Scats on memorial pillars, like 
lion capitals of Mauryan age, may imply some sort of elfigy or bust of 
the dead person. In the time of the Satapatha Brdhmana (XXX, 8, i ; 
IV, 2, 5, 15; K'at. Sr. Sut., XXI, 3, 31) ‘a stone-pillar [sahku) was 
set up along with three timber ones at the four corners of the 
smasdna (grave or cemetery).’” 

The symbolism of these smasdna structures might have been 
derived from the civdc and sacrificial Vedic drupadas (posts)”’ to 


‘ Sai'kar further observes {ibid, pp. 40, -yj, note 9) tluit ‘ from these indications, 
and from the recognition of round Ibrms in the construction of altars and iinnultut 
(lunerary structures) in the later samhitas {Taill. Sam.. V', 4, 11), it would a[)|>eat 
that the antagonism to round and stone structures disjjlayed by the Salal<ntha 
lirahmana is a later development in the seventh century 11. e... very likely due 
to the growing estrangement between the prdchya (eastern) and midland ndigions 
and philosophical doctrines in the Buddhistic reformation (arrangement of round 
and star-shaped bricks in a circle).’ 

* Sarkar further compares {ibid, p. 43; the account in the epic of the repicsenta- 
tion t)f the fertility goddess Jara (or Jata, the traditional village Spirit) on the 
])alace walls of the King of Girivraja of a plumj} woman with children all aiotind. 
and also the jianels of female ligurcs, amorous couples, etc., in the Itilei slvfm 
and ‘ viltdra architecture ’ and in Orissan tcmjtle sculptures. 

I, 24, 13 ; IV, 32, 23 ; VII, 86, 5 ; A.-V., VI, 63, 3, 115, ; XIX, 47, 

9 ; Vaj. Sam. XX, 20. 
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which olienders and sacrificial victims weie bound. ‘ I’iic Buddhistic 
monolithic pillars erected beside the rcWc-stupas and on the higli- 
ways and public thoroughfares is probably the developed form 
of such memorial sankus. This is sufTicicnt explanation of the 
Asokan pillars, and a theory of their Persepolitan origin is unneces- 
sary.'^ 

The articles of furniture give more reality to architecture, espe- 
cially regarding the residential buildings. Although conquest and 
religion were the chief characteristics of the Vcdic Indians, fortified 
settlements, cities, forts and fortresses on the one hand, and fire-; 1 tars 
of various designs" in the absence of regular temples on the other, were 
nut the only examples of Vedic architecture. The evidences gathered 
logetluT ;ibovc will ;iinply justify the conclusion tluit civil architec- 
ture w;is prob;d)Iy the chief building activity of civdlized conquert)rs 
like the Vedic lndi;ins. I'hus there are unquestionable rof(;rences 
to nobhanen's numsions ijnirmj’a) and king’s palaces {preisada), which 
arc corroi)or;ited by the Mohenjo-daro di.scoverics of earlier ages. 
Hut (Ik' nuitter of greater importance is the references to unpreten- 
fioiis dwelling-houses of |)ricstly population in vilhige settlenicnts. 
'J'hcse smaller houses, of which ;i pen picture has betai drawn 
;ibove and of whic h the main design is still followed in border hinds 
like East Bengal villages, were furnished in a way which affords a real 
insight into the life of the remote past. 

Thus the Rig-veda (VII, 53, 8) refers to ‘ married women occupy- 
ing their commodious tolpas, the new (and prospev live) brides on 
the fashionable vahyas, other single women of the household on 
tlu‘ broad proshRias, and a maiden on a sayana, which, as wtII as 
paryavhu are stilted to be the ordinary bedsteads or couches. 
The talpn is the' nuptial bed whereupon alone a legitimate son 
itdlpya) could lx- born {SaL Bid., XIII, 1, G, 2). Its sanctity is further 
increased as it was reserved for the preceptor (cf. Guru-lalpa. Chhand. 
Upamsluid, 10, y). Vahya, that which can be easily carriixl, is a 
lighter structure used specially in marriage ceremony of getting tlu^ 
bride and bridegroom lain on bed side by side {A.-V., XIV, 2, 30), 
which ccreinom' may ;ilso be performed uj)on a humbler settee 
(dsamii). flpon it ;i w<‘;^ry bride mounts (A.-V., IV, 20, 3), and 
women generally sleej) ' (/il.-E., Vll, 55, H ; A.-P., IV, 3, 3). Ihus 

* Sarkar, i/dd, pp. 4r)> 4^- “ P- <>3* "oU- 
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it must be more than a mere litter or canopied sedan-chair. It must 
have been a regular bed spacious enough for two, ‘ bearing all 
forms ’ and of carved wood-work, furnished with a goId-embroiden;d 
coverlet (rukma-prastarana) . It formed a part of the principal dowry. 
The proshthas look like a ‘ combination of a settee aitd a coller ’ 
and were also used as long benches and couches or beds, which were 
also sent as dowry along with the bride to her husband’s home. They 
could iilso be fixed against the walls and furnished with turned 
legs. The term proshtha-pdda as a proper name (arm-chaired or 
stretchcd-leggcd gentleman) may indicate it as an easy chair with 
provi.sion for stretching the two legs, ’fhe sajana. oi- ordinal^ 
bedsteads, were also meant for ‘ a beloved woman or maiden ' (A.-V.. 
HI, 25, i) who felt pain (iue/a) of the silken co\'erlet ' (because o( 
the ab.scnce of a male companion). Pururavas and Urvasi slept on 
such a soft couch (Sal. Bra., XI, 5, 1, 2) and a V’cdic student could 
also sleep on it (A.-V., V, 29, 8). 

riic asandi and paryanka ‘originated with the ruling nobilit\. 
though in their ritualized and modified form (reed-covered and clay- 
daubed) these must have been subsecjuently u.sed ' in the ordinary 
priests’ dwelling-houses. In the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd of the Tajur- 
veda (XIX, 86; XX, ij dsandi is regarded as the ‘mother or womb 
of Rdjanyas ' (kings). In the same scn.se of a high scuit it is relened 
to in the Satapatha Brdhmana also (V. 4, 4, 1). T\\o Aitarey a Ihdli- 
mana refers (VIII, 5, 6) to its use at con.secration and other ceremonies 
where it is ‘ mounted with the right knee lirst, then the left, approach 
iiig from behind and taking hold of it by both hands.' This king's 
dsandi was generally carried by two persons, while a god’s dsandi 
called the ‘ throne of justice ' was carried by four pensons. While the 
height of the former reached the knee, that of the latter came up to 
(he navel. Both were of great width and depth. The impinial dsandi 
l<»r iamuij was shoulder-high, while the sacrilicial one. was a siian- 
bigh, a cubit in width and depth. All were made of .strong w(»od 
[khndira or udumbara), perforated (vitrinnd) and joined with straps, 
pleasant and soft seated, and covered with a tiger's or antelope’s skin. 
‘ The Brahman’s far-shining dsandi in an extensive hall of an 
invincible abode in a city was lumished with two lorc-lect, two length- 
wise and two cross-pieces’ (Kaush. Upan. I, 5; Sdknii. Aran. Ill ; 
Jaim. Brd., II, 24). 

The paryanka is ‘a magnified dsandi, and like it associaUxI with 
legal style and opulence, rather a.ppniaching a bedst<;ad in latm 
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Vedic times (Kausli. Vpan.^ I, 5 ; Jaim. Bra., II, 24, Sankh. Aran., iii), 
but yet used f()r sitting only ; so also, later on, dsandi is taken to 
mean paryahkikd, or a smaller variety. But it developed to be of 
‘ immeasiintd splendour,’ having same arrangement of feet and frame^ 
and straps [lantu) stretched lengthwise and crosswise, with head- 
pieces of lh(“ couch [sirshanya), the supporting back (upa.Wi), and 
cushion and pillow for the head (uch-chhtrshaka) 

Various other smaller seats and smaller articles of furniture are 
referred to throughout the Vedic literature. [These will tindoubtedly 
indicate a highly developed taste and culture.] 

‘ The ritualistic types of furniture cannot, however, be taken as a 
liiithful counterpart of the contemporary secular ones, for it is well 
known that sacrificial and ritual requisites almost always remain 
[trimitive and unchanged throughout long ages, and it is particularly 
true of India ; so that the furniture of the priestly texts is almost that 
with whicli the Brahnianic cult and civilization started. So great is 
the ritual conservatism in these respects that even where special cir- 
cumstances required alteration in the sacrificial paraphernalia, the 
external ittans are transformed into Brahmanical-looking accessories, 
by the employment of primitive materials sacred in ritual tradition.’ 
Thus even today the prastara, a sacrificial seat, consists only of 
strewn grass [darbha, R.-V., X, 14, 4 ; A.-V., 2, 6 ; Taitt. Sam., 1 , 7, 7, 
4 ; Vdj. Sam., II. 18 : XVIII, 63 ; Ait. Bra., I, 26 ; II, 3 ; Sat. Bra., 1 , 
;h 3 ’ 5)- ^^imilarly harhis made of bulbaja grass strewn on the 
sacrificial ground and used as the seat for gods is a sort of litter. 
d'h<* kurcha is a small .square grass-mat {Taitt. Sam., VII, 5, 8, 5 ; Sat. 
Brd., XI, 5, 3, 4, 7 ; Ait. Aran., V, i, 4; Brihad. Upan., II, 11, i). The 
golden kurcha {Sat. Bid., XIII, 4, 3, t) is interpreted as a ‘golden 
stool with feet, having a kurcha-WVjc pad over it,’ or ‘ a wooden seat 
( arved or painted so as to resemble a kurcha.^ The brisi (or vrishi) 
IS a cushion scat often spread over the grass kurcha. The ka.Hpu 
(A.-V., VI, 138, 5) implies a mat (or cushion) made from grass, but 
the chief priest (hotri) is stated to sit upon a golden kaiipu, which 
must be of stronger material than grass and of better craftsmanship. 
The sadns, wherefrtun the term sadasya (councillor) is formed, must 
have been a ‘ raised seat and of a style specially associated with his 
office.’ It is elsewhere (Sat. Brd., XIV, 3, 1, 8) used as domestic 

1 For turthcr details, set Sarkar, ibid., pp. 32-56, and vide Vedix Index of 
Macdonell and Keith. 
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furniture and implies a scat in a dwclling-liousc. The pltha is a 
wooden low seat, square or rectangular. The midvalu {Vqj. Sam., 
XXX, i() ; Taiti. Bra., Ill, 4, 12, i) is also a mat or cushion made 
of reeds {nada). The kata {Taiti. Sam., V, 3, 12, 2) is a rattan mat 
made of s])lit cane (vaitasa). 

'I'hat these humbler articles of furniture, like their richer counter- 
parts, were extensively in use is proved by the fact that there were 
professional (women) workers (kdri) who ‘evidently turned out 
artistic seats and carpets, as is shewn in the early occurrence of 
hiranva kaHpu {A.-V., V, 7, 10) in the sense of * a gorgeous woman 
or ( ourtesan with golden mantle ' (drapi).' 

In the light of the above the following quotations neefi no longcM' 
))e interpreted as imaginary or a mere poetic fancy. 

Atri is stated to have been ‘ thrown into a machine room with a 
hundred doors, where he was roasted.'^ Vasishtha desired to 
have ‘a three-storeyed dwelling' [tri-dhatu-saranam] .~ ,\1ention 
is made of a sovereign ‘ who, exercising no oppression, sits down 
in this substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand pillars,’’* 
and of residential houses with such pillars and said to be ‘ v’ast, 
comprehensive, and thousand-doored.’"* Mitra and Varuna arc 
represented as occupying a great palace with a thousand pillars 
and a thousand gates.** Muir’s comment that ‘ this is but an 
exaggerated description of a royal residence such as the poet had 
seen,’® is no longer tenable. If the Indians of an earlier age 
could built cities, towns, and villages with splendid buildings like 
those of Mohenjo-daro, there can be no reason to believe that they 
merely exaggerated, even in a poetic description, what they had 
actually seen and probably practised. But it is true that these Vedic 
gods did not occupy such palaces as referred to in the hymns, 
although such palaces might have existed at that time. 

1 R.-V., I, 1 1 2, 7. Wilson’s R.-V., IV, 148. ** Ibid, IV, 200. 

** Ibid, II, 313. •* Ibid, IV, 179. 

Compare R.-V., II, 41, 5 ; V, 62, 6 ; VII, 88, 5 ; A.-V., Ill, 12 ; IX, 3, which 
contains prayers for the stability of a house at the time of its construction. 

** Muir, Sanskrit Text, V, 455. 

Compare R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryans, I, 27 ; ' Pillais, spacious doors and windows, 
though frequently mentioned, are not decisive indications of the existence ol 
masonry buildings , but bricks could not possibly have originated unless required 
for such structures, for it would be absurd to suppose that bricks were kno\vn, 
and made, and yet they were never used in the construction ol'hoitses.’ 
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Brahma NAS and Sutras 

The Sulva-siilras, which are but the supplementary portions of the 
Kalpa-sutras, treating of the measurement and construction of the 
(lilfercnt vedis or altars, furnish us with some interesting structural 
details of the agnis, the large altars built of bricks. The construc - 
tion of these altars, which were required for the great Soma sacrifice, 
seems to have been based on sound scientific principles and w:is 
probably the precursor of the temple which later became the chief 
feature of Hindu architecture. 

These altars could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest 
enumeration of which is found in the Taittiriya-SamhitaA Following 
this enumeration,^ Baudhayana and Apastamba furnish us with full 
particulars about the shape of all these different chitis (altars) and 
the bricks which were employed for their construction. Everyone 
of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, which together 
came up to the height of the knee ; in some cases ten or fifteen layers, 
and proportionate increase in the height of the altar, were prescribed. 
Iwery layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred bricks, so that 
the whole agni (altar) contained a thousand ; the first, third, and fifth 
layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 
manner ; a different division was adopted for the second and the 
fourth, SCI that one brick w’as never laid upon another of the same 
size and form. 

^ V, 4, II. 

- (i) Chalurasra-syena-chil — so called because it resembles the form of' a falcon 
and the bricks out of which it is composed are all square-shaped. 

(ii) Kanka-chit — in the form of a heron (cf. Burnell, Cat. 29, ol' a carrion kite) 
is the same as iyena-chit except the two additional feet. 

(iii) Alaja-chit —h the same except the additional wings. 

(iv) Prauga-chit — is an equilateral triangle ; and the 

(v) U bhayatah-Praugachit — is made up of two such triangles joined at their 
bases. 

(vi) Raiha-'chakra-chit — is in the form of a wheel, (z) a massive wheel without 
spokes, and {ii) a wheel with sixteen spokes. 

(vii) Drona-chit — is like a vessel or tube, square or circular. 

(viii) Parichayya-chit—Y\?^ a circular outline and is equal to the Rathachakra* 
chit, differing in the arrangement of bricks which are to be placed in six concentric 
circles. 

(ix) Samuhya-chii — is circular in shape and made of loose earth and bricks. 

(x) Kurma-chit — resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular shape. 
Compare Thibaut, jf,A,S.B., 1875, I* 
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• The first altar covered an area of purushas, which means 7^ 
squares, each side of which was equal to a purusha, i.e. Ihe height 
of a man with uplifted arms. On each subsequent occasion the area 
wa.s increased by one square purusha. Thus, at the second layer 
of the altar one square was added to the 7^ constituting the 
first chili (altar), and at the third layer two sejuare purushas were 
added, and sf) on. But the shape of the whole and the relati\’c jtro- 
portion of each constituent part had to remain unchanged. The 
area of every chili (altar), whatever its shape might be falcon, 
wheel, tortoise, etc. — had to be equal to 7I square purushas.'^ 

Frequent mention is made also of villages, towns and forts,- and 
cities with ‘ hundred enclosures or fortifications ' are referred to.-^ 
On tins Muir remarks that, ‘ although they are only alluded to as 
figurative expressions of the means of protection afforded b> the 
gods, they no doubt suggest the idea of forts consisting apparentb 
of a series of concentric walls, as actually existing in the country at 
that time.’^ 

From references like these, and in consideration of the prosperous 
condition of Indian architecture of the pre-Vedic age as disclosed 
by the discoveries made at Mohenjo-daro and other places, it ma\ 
be safely conchided that the authors of the Vedic literature * wen- 
not ignorant of stone forts, walled cities, stone houses, carved stones, 
and brick edifices.' 

* I’hus squares had to be found which would l)e equal to two or more givf ii 
•luares, or equal to the difference of two given squares ; oblongs were turned into 
fjuares and squares into f)blongs. Triangles were constructed equal to given squares 
or oblongs and so on. A circle had to be <-.onstructed, the area ot which might 
equal ;rs closely as possible that of a given square. .SVe illustrations \\\ The Pandit, 
new .series, June, 1876, no. 1, Volumes I and TV; 1882, old series, June, 1874, 
no. 97. Volumes IX and X, May, 1878. 

R.-V., 1, 98, 8 ; 144, I ; II, 20, 8 ; IV, 27, 1 ; <50, >0 ; VI 11 , >{, 7 ; 19, 14 ; «(,, 
^ ; <) 5 , *• 

Ibid.. I, 166, 8 ; VII, 19, 14. Muir, Sanskrit Text, V. 451. 
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LIST OF BRICKS USED IN gYENA-GHIT ALTAR 

(i) Indrariibi ; (2) Prthi ; (3) Bhurashi ; (4) Surasi ; (5) Jasteya ; (6) BirSt ; 
(7) Samrajajyo ; (8) Brihashpa ; (9) Agnerya ; (10) Devarama ; (i i) MadhuSya- 
madha ; (12) Madhuscha ; (13) Ashadha ; (14) Udamya^rushma ; (15) Yastejah ; 
(16) Machhande ; (17) Pramachhaudah ; (18) Pratima ; (19) Aratrivi ; (20) 

Birat-chhandasta ; (21) Gayatri-chhandastaja ; (22) Trbhtup-chhandasta-chhid ; 

(23) Jagatl-chhandanista ; (24) Anushtup ; (25) Ushniha ; (26) Pariikti-Schaih ; 
(27) Brihati ; (28) Machharh ; (29) Pramachhaih ; (30) Pratima ; (31) Aratriv ; 
(32) Birata-chharh ; (33) Gayatri-chham ; (34) Trishtup>chham ; (35) Jagati- 
chharh ; (36) Anushtup ; (37) Ushniha ; (38) Parhkti ; (39) Brihati ; (40) 

Machhanda ; (41) Pramachhandah ; (42) Pratima ; (43) Aratri ; (44) Birata- 

chharh ; (45) Gayatrichharh ; (46) Trishtupachhaih ; (47) Jagati-chharh ; 
(48) Anushtup ; (49) Ushni ; (50) Paihkti-chhaih ; (51) Brihati ; (52) Apaihtvc > 
(53) Aparri tvodma ; (54) Apaihtvata ; (55) Apaihtva ; (56) Apariitvaya ; (57) 
Arnave ; (58) Samudre ; (59) Salile ; (60) Apaihksa ; (61) Apaihsa ; (62) 
Apaihtva ; (63) Apaihtva ; (64) Apaihtvayu ; (65) Apaihtvayo ; (66) Gayatri ; 
(67) Apaihtva ; (68) Trishtup ; (69) Jagati ; (70) Anushtup ; (71) Paktbchhaih ; 
(72) Araveinva ; (73) Ayoshkri ; (74) Ayoshpatva ; (75) Vish ; (76) Brihaspataye ; 
(77) Adhrnasarii ; (78) Ritasadasi ; (79) Salya-s<idasi ; (80) Tejahsadasi ; (81) 
Vayah-sadasi ; (82) Yasah-sadasi ; (83) Grino ; (84) Dhamasi ; (85) Sanirasi); 

(86) Ritirasi ; (87) »^akti ; (88) Bhutirasi ; (89) Karmasi ; (90) Gudoshi ; (91) 

Kshatraihpa ; (92) Kshatraihpinva ; (93) Kshatraihjihva ; (94) Kshatraihyachha » 
(95) Kshatraihdrrigaha ; (96) Kshatramasi ; (97) Vbveshutva ; (98) Vi^veshutva ; 
(99) Vbveshutvadi ; (100) ViSvcshutva ; (loi) Vilvasutva ; (102) Vbvasutva ; 
(103) Vbvc'-shutva ; (104) Vbvasutva ; (105) Vbvasutva ; (106) Divisi ; (107) 
Svarjiihdasi ; (108) Putanajid ; (109) Bhurijid ; (no) Abhijid ; ( 1 1 1 ) Vbvajid ; 
(112) Sarvajid ; (113) Satrajid ; (114) Dhanajid ; (115) Bhabhasi ; (116) Vish- 
pabhasi ; (117) Prastrabhasi ; (118) Sepatnaha ; (119) Abhimati ; (i2o) Arati ; 
(121) Yatuhanaih ; (122) Pbachaha ; (123) Rakshohanaih ; (124) Satruhanaih ; 
(125) Udvadasi ; (126) Cditirasi ; (127) Udatyasi ; (128) Atrumama ; (129) 

Atramaihtya ; (130) Akantira ; (131) Sarhkramamana ; (132) Saihkramarh ; 

(133) Saihkranti ; (134) Sarmyasi ; (135) Svarasi ; (136) Ishisi ; (137) Urjisi ; 
(138) Bhagesida ; (139) Dravinesida ; (140) Sabhritcsida ; (141) Prithivyaya ; 

(142) Vishnoprishvc ; (143) Idayapah ; (144) Dhritavatisi ; (145) Pinvamavc ; 
(146) Samvatsare ; (147) Parivatsare ; (148) Idavatsa ; (149) Iduvatsare ; (150) 
Idvatsare ; (151) Vatsaresi ; (152) Ekarhsyaih ; (153) Da^asu ; (154) Satcihsi ; 
(155) Sahasrc ; (156) Ayute ; (157) Niyutc ; (158) Prayutesi ; (159) Arbude ; 
(160) Nyarbude ; (161) Samudre; (162) Madhye ; (163) Padme ; (164) 

Antes!; (165) Parardhasi ; (166) Pin vama nasi ; (167) Ritamasyrita ; (168) 

Satyamasi ; (169) Sanirasi ; (170) Sanga-sfitasi ; (171) Sampada ; (172) Ayusah- 
pranahgasarh ; (173) Prahadapanafigasarh ; (174) Apanaduyanahgasam ; (175) 
Vyana-chakshuh ; (176) Chakshushah^ro ; (177) Srotatmanah ; (178) Manaso ; 
(179) Vachaa ; (180) Atmanah ; (181) Pfithivya ; (182) Antarvikshaddi ; (183) 
Divahsudhah ; (184) Pfithivi ; (185) Antarikshaih ; (186) Dyaurvaia ; (187) 

B-igval^a ; (188) Vidva^a ; (189) Trivrite ; (190) Paihvadagautc ; (191) Maptada ; 
(192) Ekavihgagaute ; (193) Tfinavantcjah ; (194) Manaso; (195) Tvamasthe ; 
(196) Lokaih ; (197) Lokarhprina ; (198) Lokarhprina ; (199) LokarnprUi^ ; (200) 
liOkaiiipyi^a. 
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CHAPTER III 

CLASSICAL OR POST-VEDIG ARCHITECTURE 
Buddhist Architecture 

‘ In the Buddha’s time and in that portion of Northern India where 
tlie Buddhist influence was most early felt — that is to say, in the 
districts including and adjoining those now called the United Provinces 
and Bihar,’ the arrangements of villages were practically similar. 
‘ We nowhere hear of isolated houses. The houses were all together, 
in a group, separated only by narrow lanes. Immediately adjoining 
was the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest. . . . Beyond 
this was the wide expanse of cultivated field, usually rice-field.’ 
Villagers are described as ‘ uniting of their own accord to build 
mote hills and rest-houses and reservoirs, to mend the roads between 
their own and adjacent villages, and even to lay out parks. 

The exact details of town-planning are not available. But ‘ we 
are told of lofty walls, ramparts with buttresses and watch-towers 
and great gates ; the whole surrounded by a moat or even a double 
moat, one of water and one of mud. But we are nowhere told of the 
length of the fortifications or of the extent of the space they enclosed . 
It would seem that we have to think not so much of a large walled 
city as of a fort surrounded by a number of suburbs. . . . From the 
frequent mention of the windows of the great houses opening directly 
on to the streets or squares it would appear that it was not the custom 
to have them surrounded by any private grounds. There were, how- 
ever, no doubt, enclosed spaces behind the fronts of the houses, which 
latter abutted on the streets.’- 

* Buddhist India, Rhys Davids, pp. 42, 45, 49 : compare Jdtaka, 1, 199. 

“ Ibid, pp. G4-65. 

Compare the hill fortress, Girivraja, four and a half miles in circumference, is 
said to have been built by Maha-Govinda, the architect. Bimbisara is stated to have 
built Rdjagfiha, king’s house, which was three miles in circumference. ‘ The 
stone walls of Girivraja are the oldest extant stone buildings in India.’ Mention 
is also made of Ayojjha, Baranasi, Kampilla, Kosambi, Mathura, Mithila, Sagala, 
Saketa, Savatthi, Ujjeni, Vesali and other cities, of which, however, few architec- 
tural details are given {Vimana-Vatthu, commentary, p. 82). 

Compare Diggha-Ntkaya, XIX, 36 ; 

V HTfq[%fw II 

See Rhys Davids, ibid, p. 38. 
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But detached references to individual buildings, as distinct from 
villages and towns, arc found in abundance in the canonical texts, 
as well as the Jdtakas. At places it appears as if Buddha were deliver- 
ing discourses on architecture. As a matter of hict he enjoined upon 
his devotees the supervision of building construction as one of the 
duties of the order. ^ It is stated in one of the early texts that the, 
Bhikkhus were told on a certain occasion by the Blessed One, after 
the delivery of a religious discourse, with respect to dwellings, thus : 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds Vihara^ Arddhayop^iu 
Frasada^, Harmya, and Guhd.''^ 

Buildings arc thus divided into five classes. But the details of the 
distinguishing features are not methodically given in the texts 
obviously because these are not architectural treatises.*^ 

^ Chullavagga, VI, 17, i (Translation, pp. 212-216). 

Vimya text, Mahavngga, I, 30, /j, pp. 1 73-1 74 ; Chdlavogga, VJ, i, 2, p. 

^ The commentator Buddliaghosha has, however, submitted an explanatory 
note. Vihdra is the well-known Buddhist monastery. Arddhayoga, which literally 
means ‘ half-joining,’ is stated by this commentator to imply Suvai riaoanga-griha or 
‘ gold-coloured bungalow ’ as rendered by Oldenburg and Rhys Davids. P.T.S. 
Encyclopaedia does not accept this interpretation. Dr. B. C. Law [Indian Culture, April 
1 935, p. 717) would interpret it as Garuda (bird) -shaped house, but gives no author- 
ity. There appear, however, n(j such houses in Bengal, nor is iliis class ol buildings 
mentioned in the iSilpa-hJsiras, It is clear, however, that these arc- meant to imply 
some sort of luxurious buildings of the then Bengal. Regarding prasdda, Buddha- 
ghosha simply says that it is a long prdsada. Rhys Davids has made several con- 
jectures — ‘ a long-storey cd mansion, or the w hole of an upper storey, or the storeyed 
buildings.’ Sir M. M. Williams seems to explain this by ‘ the monks’ hall for 
assembly and confes.sion.’ llarmya is stated to be a prdsdda with an upper chamber 
placed on the topmost storey. The references to the uses of prdsdda and harmyn 
as Ibund in the Silpa-.idstras, general Sanskrit literature, and the archaeological 
records will be found in the writer’s Encyclopaedia under those terms. Guhd literally 
means cave and would seem to refer to underground buildings. One of the Jdtakas 
[Ummagga, p. 430) actually contains an elaborate description of’ an underground 
palace, and there are the rock-cut temples as in the famous Ajanta caves. Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosha these guhd buildings are of four kinds, namely, those built ol 
bricks, stone, wood, or earth. Rhys Davids has rendered Hldguhd by hut made in 
a rock, and left out the translation of pamsu (Sanskrit pdMu, meaning sand, dust, 
or crumbling soil) guhd, Buddhaghosha has thus explained the pancha-lendni under 
Mahdvagga i, 30, 4 : 

'rraFft i ’p'’ Pt i 

Compare alsoj Oldenburg and Rhys Davids, Vinaya Texts, Translation, Maha- 
P' * 73 ) notC) also Chuilmm^ga, p. 158, note 2. 
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Vihuras arc the well-known monasteries or temples of the Buddhists, 
originally implying halls where the monks met. Arddhayogas seem to 
be a special kind of Bengal building, partly religious and partly resi- 
dential. Pros (Idas arc wholly residential storeyed buildings ; Harmyas 
arc a larger and more pompous type of storeyed buildings. Guhds 
seem to be lc.ss dignified buildings, originally built underground for 
middle cla.ss people. 

The various objects of Buddhist art, of which ai'chaeological remains 
liavc been scrutinized by modern architects and historians of Fergus- 
son’s name and authority, arc also classified into the five following 
groups, though, of course, it is at times impossible to separate them 
entirely from one another, and sometimes two or more of them must 
be taken together as parts of one monument. 

The stambhns, or tats, arc ‘ common to all the styles of Indian 
architecture. With the Buddhists they were employed to bear in- 
scrijitions on their shafts, with emblems or animals on their capitals. 
With the Jains they were generally dipadanaSy or lamp-bearing 
pillars, but .sometimes supporting quadruple figures of a Jina. With 
the Vnishnavns they generally bore statues of Garuda or Hanuman. 
With the Sfiivds they bore the Trisula symbol, or were dipaddnas 
and flag-staffs. But, whatever their destination they were always 
among the most original, and frequently the most elegant, productions 
of Indian art.’^ 

The stupas, or topes, again, were ‘ primarily relic -shrines, but may 
be divided into two classes, according to their destination : fii'st, 
stupas proper, or monuments containing relics of Buddha or of some 
Buddhist saint- ; secondly, the stupas, or towers, erected to commemo- 
rate some event or mark, some sacred spot dear to the followers of the 
Buddha. If it were possible, these two ought to be kept separate, 
but no external signs have yet been discovered by which they can be 

* The archaeological remains arc scanty : Asoka pillar at Allahabad (Fergusson, 
Vol. II, no. 4, p. 57). Capital only at Sankisa {ibid, 58). Capital only at Tirhut 
{ibid, 58). Capital only at Karle, Bhaja, Bedsa {ibid, 60). 

^ The Jains in very early times had stupas and worshipped at^them. Even still 
the Samosarana^ in some of their temples at Satrunjaya, Girnar, Abu, etc., are sur- 
vivals of the earlier stupas. They were also known as Chailyas — as stupas are still 
called in Nepal and Tibet. — Biihler, Legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura, Epigra- 
hia fndica, Vol. II, Plates at pp. 314-321 ; Acles du Vienna Cangres Int. Orient, 
Vol. in, part ii, plate at p. 142, and infra, part iii, p. 130. 
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distinguished from one another, and till this is so, they must be con- 
sidered, architecturally at least, as one.’^ 

The rails must be recognized as ‘ one of the most important features 
of Buddhist architecture. Generally they arc found surrounding topes, 
but they are also represented as enclosing sacred trees, temples, pillars, 
and other objects. The Buddhist rails, however, in early ages at least; 
is nev^er attached to the tope, and is used for so many other, and such 
various purposes. 

The chaitya ® is a more general term than stupa, and may be applied 
to ‘ any building of the nature of a religious monument, but more 
correctly to the second division of stupas, or those commemorative of 
acts, miracles, etc., or not funerary.^ But it has further been restricted 
so as to correspond with the churches of the Christian religion ; their 
plans, tlie position of the altar or relic casket, the aisles, and other 
peculiarities are the same in both, and their uses are identical in so 
far as the ritual forms of the one religion correspond to those of the 
other.’® 

The vihdra with the Buddhists and Jains was a hall where the monks 
met and walked about ; afterwards these halls came to be used as 
temples, and sometimes became the centres of monastic establish- 
ments. Like the chaityas, they resemble very closely the corresponding 
institutions among Christians. In the earlier ages they accompanied, 

^ Dagaba is a Singales • word applied to a stupa, from the Sanskrit dhalu, 
‘ relic,’ ‘ element,’ and garbha (in Pali gabbho), a ‘ womb,’ ‘ receptacle ’ or 
‘ shrine.’ Dhdtugarbha is thus the relic-receptacle or inner shrine, and is strictly 
applicable only to the dome of the stupa, sometimes called the anda or egg. 
Dhdtus were not merely relics in the literal sense, but memorials in an extended 
acceptation, and were classified as corporeal remains ; objects belonging to the 
teacher, as his staff, bowl, robe, holy spots, etc.;'and any memorial, text of a sacred 
book, cenotaph of a teacher, etc. Stupas arc known as chaityas in Nepal, and as 
dagabas in Ceylon. 

The principal examples are at Bhilsa, Sarnath, Bodhagaya, Amaravati, Gan- 
dhara, Jalalabad and Manikyala. 

® The principal examples arc at Bharaut, Mathura, Sanchi, and Amaravati. 

The word chaitya, like stupa, means primarily a heap or tumulus, but it 
also means a place of sacrifice or religious worship, an altar — ^from Sanskrit chitd, 
a heap, an assemblage, etc. Properly speaking, therefore, chaitya caves ought 
perhaps to be called ‘ halls containing a chaitya' or ‘ chaitya halls,’ and this 
latter term is consequently used wherever any ambiguity is likely to arise from the 
use of the simple term chaitya. 

* All structures of the nature of sanctuaries are chaityas, so that sacred trees 
statues, religious inscriptions and sacred places come also under this general name. 

® Priticipal examples are at Sanchi, Ter Chezarla, Bhaja, Karle, Ajanta, Elura, 
etc. 
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but were detached from, the chaityas or churches. In later times they 
were furnished with chapels in which the service could be performed 
independently of the chailya halls which may or may not be found in 
their proximity.’* 

The extensiveness of these buildings can be imagined not only from 
the colossal structures at Burobodur, Angkorvat, and other places, but 
also from the length of time devoted to getting a house completely 
built. Thus, it is stated that, ‘ with reference to the work of a small 
vihara, it may be given in charge (to an overseer) as a navakamma 
(new work) for a period of five or si.x years, that on an addhayoga 
for a period of seven or eight years, that on a large vikdra or a pnsada 
Ibi ten or twelve years. That the long periods were not idled away 
will be clear from the following details of houses gathered from the 
Vinayn texts.^ 

‘ Even in the Buddha’s time the size of these monuments had 
already reached very considerable dimensions. The solid dome erected 
by the Sakiyas f>ver their share of the ashes from the Buddha’s funeral 
pyre must have been about the same height as the dome of the 
St. Paul’s measured from the roof.’'* 

I’hc selection of building sites shows a highly developed good taste. 
I’he drama ('rest-house), well fitted for cjuiet people, is stated to be 
l)uilt ‘ not loo far from the town and mg too near, convenient for 
going and for coming, easily accessible for all who wish to visit him, 
by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise and 
alarm. . . .’® The whole compound is enclosed with ramparts 
(prdkdra) of three kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and 
wooden fences, which arc again surrounded with bamboo fences, 
thorn fences, and ditches.® 

U'crgusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture (1910), Vol. 1 , pp. f)4-55. 

J’hc principal examples are at MuinalJiipura, Son-bhanclar, Nasik, AjaiUa, 
I'.lura, Bagli, Dhamnnri, Kuda, etc. 

“ Chtdlavagga, VI, 17, i ('rraiislalion, p. 214). 

^ Ibid^ VI, 5, etc., and Mahdvagga, 

^ Rhys Davids, page 113-84. Rcfcicnct s U> a large nmnhcr ol lolms will he Ibuiid in 
the writer’s Encyclopaedia Stupa. Buddhaghosha’s enumeration of the parts of 

a palace also shows the popularity of the subject of architecture in Buddhist litera- 
ture. ‘ Ayam phasso nama yatha pasadarn patva thambho nama, sesadabhasam- 
bharanam balavapaecayo tula sariighata bhit ti padakutagopanasipakkhap«asa- 
mukhavaUyo thambhe baddha thambhc patitihita cvain eva sahajatasampayutta- 
dhamanam balavapaecayo hoti.’ {Atlhasdliniy para. 286, p. 107, cd. Muller). 

^ Chullavagga, VI, 4, 8 (Translation, p. 187). 

^Ibid, VI, 3, 7, 10 Crranslation, pp. 176-177, 187). 
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Houses were built comprising ‘ dwelling-rooms and retiring- 
rooms, and store-rooms, and service halls, and halls with fire-places 
in them, and store-houses, and closets, and cloisters, and halls for 
exercise, and wells, and sheds for the wells, and bathrooms, and halls 
attached to the bathrooms, and ponds, and open-roofed sheds 
{mn ndapas) These buildings arc meant to be dwelling-houses ; 
so it is stated that ‘ an updsaka (devotee) has built for his own use a 
residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one-peaked building, 
a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, a cell, a store- 
room, a refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk 
in, a house to walk in, a well, a well-house, a ynuU a-griha (which is 
supposed by Biihler to be ‘ a bathing place (or hot sitting baths'), 
a yanlrn-grihd room, a lotus pond and a pavilion.'” 

The inner chambers are divided into tliree classt:s, called sivihd- 
giirhha or sejuare halls, nCtlikd-garblia or rectangular halls, and hariuya- 
garbha whicJi appears to a be large dining-hall.^ The veranilahs [alivdu) 
seem to have been a special characteristic ol these buildings. The 
Blessed One (Buddha) says, ‘ 1 allow you, O Bliikkhus, covered 
terraces, inner verandahs, and over-hanging eaves. The storeyed 
buildings {prdsdda) aie stated to be furnished with ‘ a verandah to it, 
supported on pillars ’ with capitals of elephant -head.'’ 

' Cliuflavagga, VI, 4, 10 ( i'iiui.slalioM, p. ittp). 

- Mahdmigga, III, 5 , (( (Tr,in.staU(.>n, p. ;{(>.)), also iJ 1 , 5, , (> ('J’iai)sl.itioii, p. ;jo;;). 

About the last Bucldhaghosli.i scciris to l)e doubtlul ;ind says : 

^frJT’nr^l fir srr ; 

But about the other two terms he is clear : 

fr %»T'JTpTT'>rnmft 

N 's N -w o 

{Chullavaggay VI, 3, 3). But 01 clcn!>erg and Rliys Davids seem to have Ijcen wholly 
misled when they translated these Iasi two by ‘ palankeen sliaped and quart measure 
siiaped,’ about tlie latter of which Indiairs of even today are cpiitc unfamiliar. 

^ CkuUavnggay VI, 3, 5 ( rranslation, p. 175), commented on by Buddhaghosha : 

Compare Ahhiddnappadikd, verse 218 : 

iTFr Pr ft i 

ft TRft I ^'Tdr^iTT ft ^‘mi^csrr i 

^*Ihid^ VI, 14, 1 (rranslation, p. 208) : sn])porled on th(‘ frontal 

globes (kumhlia) of elephants, says Buddhaghosha. 
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Details of gates, doors, and windows arc also elaborate. Gateways 
arc built with rooms and ornamental screen-work over them.^ And 
gates arc made of stakes interlaced with thorny brakes.® 

Doors are furnished with ‘ door-posts and lintel, with hollows like 
a mortar for the door to revolve in, with projections to revolve in those 
hollows, with rings on the door for the bolt to work along in, with a 
block of wood fixed into the edge of the door-post, and containing a 
cavity for the bolt to go into (called the monkey’s head), with a pin 
to secure the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, with a key-hole, with 
a hole for a string with which the door may be closed, and with a 
string for that purpose.’" The windows are stated to btr of three kinds 
accortling as they arc made with railings, lattices, and slips of wood.'* 
I’he shutters aic adjustable and can be closed or ojicned whenever 
rec|uircd.'’ Five kinds of roofing are mentioned — brick-roofing, stone- 
roofing, cement-roofing, straw -roofing, and roofing of leaves.'’ The 
roof is first covered over with skins and plastered witliiii and with- 
out ; then follow whitewash, blocking, red -colouring, wreath-work and 

* Cltullai)(tgt;u, \'I, lo ( Traslalion, p. i!k)) ; 3, 10, ol vvliicli excellent 

c.xamijlfs ill stdiu: have licen round at the Saiichi and liliailiiit dopes ( J'lanslation, 

p. 17U). 

- IbiJ, VI, 3, 10 (d ranslation, ]>. 17}]). 

■’ /in'f/, VI, 3, 8, also i and 17, i (dVanslation, p. 177, itii, 213). (.Compare 
tlie distinction between (door proper) and ^doorway or tjalcway) 

(d'ranslation, p. ibo, note 3). I’lie keys are stated to be >'1 three kinds, as they 
arc made of bronze, hard wood, or horn (VI, 2, i ; Translation, p. 162). 

Ibid, VI, 2, 2, which accordint; to Buildhaghosha means 

oI which has been explained by Rhys Davids in his note 

on Mahd Sutbiystiiia Sulla, i, <)o {sec R. D.’s Buddhist Suttas, p. 262). 

•TUT <»t vvhich literally means ‘ net ' but corresponds to lattice. 

R. I), advises to compare .An'^lo-lndian ‘jalousie’ (p. 162). flTn 

cnrTTR which ‘ possibly means with slips of wood arranged horizontally as 
in our Venetian blinds ’ (p. 1G3). In spite of all these, the learned Orientalists 
Rhys Davids and Oldcnberg, would say that ‘ d’here were, of course, no windows 
in our modern sense, but only spaces lelt in the Widl to admit light and air, and 
covered by lattices of three kinds ” (note on ibid, VIII, 2. 2, Iranslalion, p. 279). 

Mahdvaffga, i, 23, i8 (Translation, p. 160) ; Chulhwagga, VIll, 2, 2 ( Transla- 
tion, p. 279). 

^ Cbttllavagga, VI, 3, 10 (Translation, p. 179). Compare also VI, 3 , 15 , 3 , 3 , 
etc. 
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crccper-work.^ ‘ The floors wci'c of earth, not of wood, and were 
restored from time to time by frcsli eJay or dry cowdung being laid 
down, and then covered with a whitewash in which sometimes black 
or red was mixed. From the parallel passage in Mahdvagga (I, 25, 15) 
and Chullavagga (VIII, 3, 1), it would seem that the red colouring 
was used rather for walls, and the black one for floors.’- It appears, 
however, that with a view to removing the dampness, gravel was 
spread over the floor.® 

There were stairs of three kinds, namely, brick-stairs, stone-stairs, 
and wooden-stairs. And they were furnished with dlariihana-bdhu or 
balustrades.^ A more detailed description of flights of stairs {sopdna) 
is given in the Mohd-Sudmana Sullu : ‘ Each of these had a thamhhd, 
evidently posts or banisters ; suchiyo^ apparently cross-bars let into 
these banistci's ; and int/usam, either a headline running along the 
top of the banisters, or a figure-head at the lower end of such a head- 
line.’® 

Thus it is clear that \ciy minute details also are mentioned in this 
literature. The subject, therefore, seems to have been treated in a 
more than casual manner. 

‘ The entrance to the great houses was through a laigc gateway. 
To the right and left of tlu^ passage-way were the treasury and grain 
stores. The gateway led into an inner courtyard round which were 
t hambers on the ground floor. And above ihesir chambers was a 
flat roof called the upari-prdsdda laid, the upper flat surface of the 
house, where the owner sat, usually under a pavilion, which answered 
the purpose at once of a drawing-room, an oflice, and a dining hall.’ 

■■ In the King’s palace there was accommodation also for all the 
business of the State, and for the numerous retinue and the extensive 
harrm. . . . The supplemcntaiy buildings included three institu- 
tions which are strange to us and of considerable historical interest.’ 

^ ClitilUwagga, V, ii, (3 ('rranshilioii, p. <>7); tlic ii'iulc ring ol (lie Icrni 
(i^uviplicli ^ wliicli alsd cjcciirs in Ala/tdca^^'/u V, ii, by ‘skins’ sccnis doubtful 
and unsuitable, biiddhaghosa in his note at the latter place says 

2 Rhys Davids and Oldenbcrg, note on Chullavugga, VI, 20-2 ('iVanslation, 
p. iiiR). 

Coiujiarc Chullavagga ^ V, 14, 5. 

^Chullavagga^ V, ii, (i ('J Vanslalion, p. 

Maha-Sudasana SuUa, 1, 59. iitr also R. D; vids, IJaddhi^f Sul las. p. and 

compare Chullavagga^ VI, 3. 
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‘ Wc arc told several times of a building of seven storeys in height.’* 
Professor Rhys Davids seems to be of the opinion that these buildings 
must have some connexion with the seven-storeyed zip,garats of 
Chaldaca. ‘ But in India the use to which such seven-storeyed palaces 
were put was entirely private, and had nothing to do with any 
worship of the stars.’ Still he would add that ‘ in this ease also the 
Indians were borrowers of an idea.’ 

‘ Another sort of building historically interesting were the hot- 
air baths, described in full in Vinaya texts? They were built on an 
elevated basement faced with brick or stone, with stone-stairs leading 
up to it, and a railing round the verandah. The roof and walls were 
of wood, covered first with skins, and then with plaster ; the lower 
part only of the wall being faced with bricks. There was an ante- 
chamber, and a hot-room, and a pool to bathe in. Scats were arranged 
round a fire-place in the middle of the hot-room ; and to induce 
perspiration hot water was poured over the bathers. . . .' 

In the Dlgha Nikdye? there is a description of ‘ another sort of bath, 
an open-air bathing tank, with flights of steps leading to it, laced 
entirely with stone, and ornamented both with flowers and carvings.’ 

‘ The first step was probably merely to build the cairn more care- 
fully than usual with stones and to cover the outside with line chunam 
plaster to give a marble-like surface. Tlic next step was to build the 
cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use at the time, and to 
surround the whole with a wooden railing.’ 

The articles of furniture, which form an important part of the 
architectural subjects, are also elaborately described in the Buddhist 
literature. Benches were made long enough to accommodate three 
persons.'’ The bedstead {pallnnka), or divan, was a separate piece or 

* Salta-bhumika-lxisadfi, Jdlubu i, 2_>7, ;;4f) ; 5, 52, 42() ; 0 , 577. R. Davids rcti-rs 
Id a imildiiig ‘ stil! standing; at l’ulasti-]>ura in Ceylon and the thousand-stone 
jjillars on wliich anollicr was erected at Anuradhapura.' (Buddldsl India, ]). "ju). 

“ 111 , 105-110, 21)7. ‘Alter the batii there was shampooing, and then a plunge 
into the. pool.’ ‘It is very curious to find,’ observes Ithys Davids, ‘ at this very early 
date in the Canges valley a sort of bathing so closely resembling our modern ’ 
so-called ‘ Turkish bath.’ ‘ Did the T urks,’ he asks, ‘ derive this custom from 
India ?’ [!hid, p. 74.) 

^Buddhist Sullas, translated by R. Davids (p. 262 foil.), who refers to ‘several 
ancient baths still to be seen at Anuradhapura in a fair state of preservation in spite 
of the more than two thousand years .that have elajxsed since they were first con- 
structeil.’ {Ibid, p. 76.) T hese liaths may well be compared with those discovered 
at Mahenjo-daro. 

* Chul/aua/ma, \^l, 13, 2 ( Translation, p. 2oli). 
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furniture.^ Large couches {asandi), or chairs, seem to' have been im- 
portant articles of furniture.^ Couches covered with canopies arc also 
mentioned.® Mention is made of a large variety of chairs, namely, 
rectangular chair {asandako), arm-chair, sofa {sattango), sofa with arms 
to it, state chair {hhadda-pltham) , cushioned chair (plthikd), chair raised 
on a pedestal {etaka-padaka-pltham) , chair with many legs {nmalaka- 
varilika'pithnm) , leaning board {phalakam), canc-bottomed chair {koch- 
chham) and straw-bottomed chair.'* Mention is also made of the litter 
or sedan-chair.® 

Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows, curtains, and sucli other luxurious 
decorations also are elaborately described. Thus menlitin is made 
of ‘ coverlets with long llcece, counterpanes of many colours, woollen 
coverlets white or marked with thick flowers, mattresses, cotton 
coverlets dyed with figures of animals, rugs with long hair on one or 
both sides, carpets inwrought with gold or with silk, large woollen 
carpets such as the nautch (dancing) girls dance upon, rich elephant 
housings, horse rugs or carriage rugs, panther or antelope skins, 
large cushions and crimson cushions.'® Pillows arc of various kinds ; 
they arc stated to be of both ‘ the size of a man's head ’ and half 
‘ the size of a man's body.’ The Buddha allows the Bhikkhus ‘ to 
comb out the cotton, and make the cotton up into pillows if it be of 
any of tlicsc three kinds, cotton produced on trees, cotton produced 
on creepers, and cotton produced from pntaki grass.'’ The bolsters 
made for the use of high officials were of live kinds, as they were stuffed 
with wool, cotton cloth, bark, grass, or leaves. There were also coverlets 

^ Ckullavagga, VI, 14, i ; VI, 8, 1, etc. (Translrition, pj). 209, 197) ; Malui- 
vagga, V, 10, 3 (Translation, p. 27). 

“Ibid, VI, 14, I : VI, 8, 1, etc. (Translation, pp. 209, 197) ; Mahauaggn, V, 
to, 3 ('J’r.anslatioii, p. 27). Rhys Davids and Oldenheif' under asandi, twice by 
cushions and once by couches, and Childers by ‘chairs’ {hr Ids Dictionary), 
It seems to imply Sanskrit asana, which means ‘ a seat.’ 

•' Alahdvagga, V, to, 3 (I'ranslation, p. 27). 

* Chullavagga, VI, 2, 4 (Translation, j). ibj). Reiulerini'.s are mostly tho.se 
made by Rhys Davids and OldcnberK depending on Buddhagho.sha‘s note, doni' 
paie also Cfiullavagga, VI, 20, 2 and VIII, i, 3. Af>ass'cna-f>halahani as a ‘ board to 
lean up aj^ainst ’ is also incntiuned in Alahdvagga, i, 25, 15, ifi. l''or arm-chair 
and sofa there seems to be another expression, afmsayam, see lluddhaf'hosha’.s- note 
on Chullavagga, VI, 2, 4. 

Alahdvagga, V, 10, 2 ( I’ranslation, p. 27). 

^ Ibid, V, 10, 3 (Translation, p. 27). 

Chullavagga, VI, (Translation, p. thy;, ,)lst> IV, 4, 4, an<l VIII, 
>.3- 
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for them.‘ The smaller articles like the floor cloth, mosquito curtain, 
handkerchief and spittoon did not escape the notice of the then house- 
decorators.’^ 

‘ It is almost impossible to over-rate the importance of architecture 
and its associated arts in elucidating and giving precision to our 
knowledge of Buddhist history and mythology, from the time when 
it became the religion of the State till it perished in so far as India 
was concerned.’ 

‘ In the rails at Bodhgaya and Bharaut, we have a complete picture 
of Buddhism as it existed during the great Maurya dynasty (320 
to 180 B.C.). At Sanchi and western caves we have as complete a 
representatiem of thi- form it took from the second century before our 
(Christian) era to the third after it. At Amaravati, and from the 
Cxandhara monasteries, wc learn what modifications had been intro- 
duced between our era and the third century ; and from the Ajanta 
and later caves we trace its history downwards through its period of 
decay till it faded away altogether.’ 

‘ During the first f)f this thousand years wc have no contemporary 
records exce pt those written in stone, and during the latter wc have 
no books we can depend upon ; but the architecture, with its sculptures 
and paintings, remain, and bear an indelible impress of the thoughts, 
the feelings, and the aspirations of those who executed them, and 
supply us with a vast amount of exact knowledge on the subject which 
is not attainable by any other means now known to us.’® 

Jain Architecture 

The Jainas are known as the Digambaras and Svetambaras. I'he 
former regard, at least theoretically, nudity ‘ as a sign of holiness, 
though they are now obliged to part from tlic outdoor practice of 
their theory.' The latter arc supposed to be ‘ elad in white." ‘ The 
Jaina religious theories and practices, in many respects, closely 
n:semble those of the Buddhists.’^ 3 'hey have ‘ no veneration for relics 
like the Buddhists. The proper objects of their worship arc the 

' Chullnvas’ga , VI, 2, 7 (lianslalioii, p. iGtl). 

“Ibid, VI, '.>() I (I'rauslatioii, p. uip) ; V, 14, i (’rraii.slatioii, ]). 102) ; 
Mahavagga, VIII, it) ('rrauslation, p. 227) ; lor cludaka, or handkcrflucl, sef also 
Chullavagga, VI, 19 and V, 9, 4. 

® r’ergusson, Indian and Eastern Arcliilecturcy Vol. I (1910), pp. 249-250. 

* The Jainas acknowledge no supreme governor, believe in transmigration, legard 
all animal life as sacred, and revere thejinasor Titlihwkaras. Tlu-y consist of ecclesi- 
astics — Tatis or Sadhus — and lay believers nr Sravaka'i. 
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twenty-four Jinas or Tirthankarns, but, like the Buddhists, they allow 
the existence of Hindu gods, and have admitted into their scu ipturcs 
at least such of them as arc connected with the talcs of their saints, 
among which arc Indra or Sakra, Garuda, Sarasvatl, Lakshml, Asuras, 
Nagas, Rakshasas, Gandharvas, Apsaras, etc., forming a pantheon of 
their own, divided into four classes, namely, Bhavanadhipatis, Vyan- 
taras, Jyotishkas, and Vaimanikas. In architecture both Buddhist 
and Jain structures are more closely connected with the Hindu 
ones. The Jain style was ‘ essentially Hindu,’ declares Fergusson, 

‘ and was doubtless largely common to all Hindu sects in Western 
India, but in its evolution it became modified by Jain taste and 
requirements.’^ In fact the requirements alone have differentiated 
also the Buddhist architecture from the Hindu one. ‘ And, the 
Brahmanas in turn, through the influence of tlie workmen, gradually 
accepted most of the stylistic improvements of their rivals. Tl;is 
seems to have been more especially the case in Gujrat and Rajputana, 
where (he Jainas were very numerous and influential, and we might 
almost with equal propriety designate their style of architecture as a 
western Hindu style. 

‘ 'I’hc religion of the Buddhists and that of the Jaiirs were so 
similar to one another, both in their origin ami (heir development of 
doctrines, that their arcliitccture must also at first have been nearly 
the same. A strong presumption that the architecture of the two .sects 
was similar arises from the fact of their principal sculptures being 
so nearly identical that it is not always easy for the casual observer 
to distinguish what belongs to the one and what to the other ; 
and it requires some experience to do this readily. The Tirlhaukarris 
arc generally represented as seated in the same cross-legged attitude 
as Buddha, with the same curly hair, and the same solid contem- 
plative expression of countenance. The Svetambara Jains are also 
( lothcd much like the Buddhists.’- Thus, like tho.se of the Buddhists, 
tlicre are Jaina caves at Orissa, at Badami and Aihole, at Dhara- 
sinva, Ankai and Ehira. There are again the Jain monolithic pillars 
at Elura and other places much like the Asoka pillars of the Buddhist 
style. But the Jain structural temples at Lakkundi, Palitana, Girnar, 
Mount Abu, Pareshnath, Ranpur, Gwalior, Khajuraho, Chitor and 
other places have more resemblance with the Hindu temples. In fact 

^ Fergusstui, Indian and Eastern Archiicclurt\ II, 3. 

^ Ibid^ pp. 6 7. 
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hardly any distinction is noticed between the Hindu temples and 
modern Jain temples at Sanogarh, Ahmedabad, Delhi and other 
places. 

There is, however, a marked difference of the Jain architecture of 
the north and of the south. ‘ Tlie first peculiarity that strikes one 
as distinguishing the Jain architecture of the south from that of the 
north, is the division of the southern temples into two classes. Bastis 
{Basadi, Vasati, monastery or temple) and Bettas (? Vasahika, 
buildings, including monastery and temple). The former are temples 
in the usual acceptance of the word, as understood in the north, and, 
as there, always containing an image of one of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, which is the object there worshipped. The latter are 
unknown in the north ; and are courtyards usually on a hill or rising 
ground, open to the sky and containing images, not of a Tirthankara, 
but of Gomata or Gomateswara so called, though he is not known to 
the Jains in the north.’ While the Jain Bastis at Sravana Belgola 
would look like an ordinary Hindu temple, the lamp-bearing pillar 
before it, as also at Guruvayankeri, resembles the Buddlust free pillars. 
But the Jain temples at Undabidri and its pillars have similarities with 
the Buddhist pagodas and pillars of the far eastern colonics of the 
Hindus.^ 

Brahmanical Architecture 

The Buddhist and the Jain architecture, together with all other early 
Indian architecture, may be included under a general term which, 
for the want of a better designation, may be called Hindu architecture. 
Thus for the sake of clarity alone a new division, namely, the 
Brahmanical architecture, has become necessary, because i otherwise 
the Buddhist and the Jain groups will be confusing, if not meaningless. 
Under the Brahmanical group will be understood what arc commonly 
known as Northern or Indo-Aryan architecture, and the Soutliem 
or Dravidian, Chalukyan and Pallava architecture. The former is 
illustrated by the extant Brahmanical rock-cut temples at Elura, 
Badami, Elephanta, and other places, and structural temples at 
Pattadakal, BhuvaneWara, Kanarak, Puri, Cuttock, Jaspur, Benares, 
Vrindavan, Khajuraho, Udaipur, Amritsar, Pushkar and other 
places. The ancient village schemes and town plans have been super- 
imposed by foreign invaders almost out of recognition. But historians 

» See Chap. IX. 
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like Fergusson have cnclcnvourcd (o illustrate northern Brahmanical 
civil architecture by referring to certain cenotaphs, gliats (landings) 
reservoirs, dams, ajul modern palaces at Gwalior, Chitor, Amber 
and other places. But no dwelling-houses for ordinary people could 
be traced or reconstructed from archaeological remains. 

The Dravidian architecture, also, is illustrated mostly by temples at 
Elura, Patt.'idakal, Dharwar, Mamallapuram, Conjeevaram, Tanjore, 
Tiruvalur, Srirangam, Chidambaram, Ramesvaram, Madura, Tinm'- 
velly, Kumbakonam, Vellor, Perur and other places, as also by the 
civil ardiitccture comprising palaces at Chandragiri, Madura and 
Tanjore, and Garden Pavilion at Vijayanagara. The illustrations of 
the Chalukyan architecture consist of the temples at Somanathpur, 
Belur, Halcbid, and Dharwar, and memorial pillars at Worangul, 
Mysore and otlier places. The Pallava architecture is illustrated 
by the rock-cut temples excavated in the Districts of Trichinopoly, 
Ghingleput, North Arcot, and Stmth Arcot, and also by ihc ruins 
of the city of Mahendravadi, and of a great rcservoii, the Mahentlra 
lank, on the bank of whicli exists a Vishnu temple. Thus the 
archaeological sources can supply only an imperfect and insufficient 
survey of Hindu architecture. In order to get an unbiased and more 
complete idea of our ancient architecture the literary sources are 
indispensable. Almost a perfect account, with full details of all 
varieties of architecture, namely, religious and civil as well as 
military, is available from the literary sources, commencing with 
the epics and concluding with the numerous avowedly architectural 
treatises, one of which, the Mdnasdra, attained the recognized 
position of a standard work and appears to have regulated the art 
and architecture of the whole country until it became .subjugated by 
foreigners for mere political reasons. 

The Epici 

The Epics furnish copious description of cities, storeyed buildings, 
balconies, porticos, triumphal arches, enclosing walls, flights of stone 
masonry steps for tanks and a variety of other structures, all indica- 
tive of a flourishing architecture in the country. 

The plan of the city of Ayodhya is strikingly similar to the town- 
plan given in the Mdnasdra and other architectural treatises.* ‘ The 
temples {devdyatana) in this city (Ayodhya) were as resplendent as 


* See. writer’s Encyclopaedia under Nagaru. 
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the sky. Its a.s.senibly hails, gardens, and w;itcr shed;: or alms-houses 
{prupfi) were most elegant ; and everywhere were arranged extensive 
buildings crowded with men and women. . . . The houses were as 
mines of gcm.s, and tlie abodes of the goddfc.ss of fortune. The 
steeples {sikhara) of the houses were as resplendent as the crests of 
mountains and bore hundreds of pavilions {vimdna) like the celestial 
palace ol’the chief among the Devas. The rooms were full of riches 
and corn, exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as (harming 
as ))i(^turc.s ; and they were so arranged that men could pass from one 
room to another without perceiving any inequality (in the lloor).’^ 

The MuhubhuUita contains short but comprehensive accounts of 
the cities of Dvaraka (HI, ifj), Indrapraslha (i, 207, goff.), a floating 
city (HI, i 73 j 3)) Mithila (HI, 207, 7), and others. 

In the Sahhd-parvan there arc interesting descriptions of some 
assembly halls. Maya built an assembly hall for the Pahdavas 
(Chapter I). A description is giv<m also of the assembly halls of Indra 
(Chapter Vllj, ofYama (Chapter VIH), of Vanina (ChaptiT IX), 
of Kubera (Chapter X), and of Brahman (Chapter XI). 

These are poetic descriptions, but they must have been based on 
similar objects actually seen by the poets. 

A large number of hou.scs were needed for the accommodation of 
die kings invited to Indrapraslha on the occasion of King Yudhish- 
thira’s royal feast, Rajas uya, and the poet describes the lodgings 
assigned to the guests : ‘ O king, these and many oilier princes of the 
middle countiy (India proper) came to the great ceremonial, Rdjasuja, 
of the sons of PavKju. By order of the virtuous monarch to them 
were assigned dwellings replete with refreshments of every kind, and 
having by them charming lakes and ranges of ornamental plants. 

. . . Those houses w ere lofty as the peaks of the Kaiia^a mountain, 
most ( harming in appearance, and provided with excellent furniture. 
They were surrounded on all sides by well-built high walls of a white 
colour. The windows v/ere protected by golden lattices and decorated 
with a profusion of jewellery. The stairs were easy of ascent ; the 
rooms were furnished with commodious seats, and clothing, and 
garlands ; and the whole was redolent witli the perfume of the finest 
agallochum. The houses were white as the goose, bright as the moon, 
and looked most picturesque ev'ch from a distance of four miles. They 

^ Rdmayana. I, 5, 10-15. Compare also the description of Lahkakanijla (VI), 
Sarga III. 
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were free from obstructions, provided with doors of uniform height, 
but of various quality, and inlaid with numerous metal ornaments, 
even as the peak of the Himalaya. The princes were refreshed by the 
very sight of those mansions.’^ 

‘ In the story of Nala, allusion is made to a lofty balcony from which 
men were seen from a great distance; and in the Rdmdyana, Man- 
thara . . . looks out from an upper window of the palace to notice 
the rejoicings of the people in the street on the nomination of Rama 
to the. vice-kingship of Ko^ala.’^ 

‘ In the city (described in the Epics) special palaces existed for the 
king, the princes, the chief priests, ministers, and military officers. 
Besides these and humble dwellings (the larger houses being divided 
into various courts),^ there were various assembly halls, courts of 
justice, and the booths of small traders, with goldsmith’s shops, and 
the work-places of other artisans.’^ 

‘ The words torana, arched gateway ; harmya, masonry house ; 
devdyatana, temple ; sabhd, assembly hall ; prdsdda, palace ; sikhara, 
steeple ; and vimdna, pavilion, in the above extract (from the Rdmd- 
yana) are noteworthy. None of them can consistently be applied 
to huts and thatched houses for which the poets invariably use 
different words. Prurient fancy may extol and exaggerate, but it 
never suffices to create names of material objects which the fanciful 
have never seen or heard of ; a Ruskin may amuse himself and his 
readers by building an imaginary palace in the air,^ but his ideas are 
always of the earth, earthly, taken from material objects with which 
he is familiar.’® 

The Purdnas 

The Purdnas generally deal with the subject of architecture in 
greater detail than the classes of literature referred to above. Casual 
references like those given above from the preceding classes of litera- 
ture are frequently met within all the nineteen great PurdriasJ Some 

^ Mahdbharata, As. Soc. Edition, I, p. 354. 

2 R. L. Mitra, Jndo-Aryans, I, p. iti. 

® Compare the Mdnasdra, under Prdkdra, in the writer’s Encyclopaedia 

Compare ‘ These courts have mosaic pavements of gold ’ ( 7 ?., VI, 37, 27, 58, 
Mbb. I, 185, 20 ; II, 33 and 34). 

* Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 13, under City. 

® The Queen of the Air, by John Ruskin, 1869. 

® Mitra, Indo-Arjans, pp. 22-23. 

(also called $mK), RlRRcT, TO, arfiR, 

RTTR," RPPT, W^ITO, RgltRR and I 
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nine Purdnas have, however, treated the subject more systematically, 
and have materially contributed to the later Silpa-Idstras themselves. 
The Matsya-Purd na, for instance, has eight comprehensive chapters 
dealing in great detail with architecture and sculpture.^ In one of 
these chapters accounts arc given of eighteen ancient architects.® 
One chapter is devoted to the column, which is the regulator of 
the whole composition of a building.® Columns are divided into five 
classes, as in the w(^stern system, and their component parts into eight 
mouldings exactly like those <jf the Gra‘co-Ronian orders.'' Buildings 
arc described in two chapters together w'ith their architectural details, 
such as plans, measures, classifications, pavilions, halls, storeys, steeples, 
and cupolas.® Some of the building materials are also discussed in 
a separate cha[)tcr.“ The remaining three chapters arc devoted 
exclusively to sculpture.^ One of these deals with a very technical 
subject, namely, the Idlamdua or proportionate measures of an image® ; 
and in the other two the images of the Phallus and its Pedestal are 
desciibed. 

The Skandd, which is another early Purdm, has devoted three 
chapters to the subject. One of these refers to the laying out of a large 
city.® In another, mention is made of the construction of a golden 
hall and three chariots in accordance with the descriptions supplied, 
and the names of the architects are added.'® The details of the con- 
struction of a special pavilion for the wedding of a royal princess is 
described in another chapter wherein reference is made to the painting 
also." Sculpture is associated with anhitecture; but painting is 
hardly mentionetl in these works. 

' Chapters 252, 255, 257, 258, 2G2, 283, 2r>f) and 270. 

- See p. 245. 

a Chapter 255, I 

* For details, see pp. 228, 230. 

a Chapters 2G9 (siTttT?«l{rir) , and 270 

« Chapter 257, I 

’ Chapters 258 . 292 , and 263 . 

* For details, w p. 199. 

* I’art 11 , Chapter 23 — ft if SRl I 

r*art II, Gliaptcr 25 — 

fsqnrnr I crflpffihT I 

Part I, Chapter 24 — 

trim I I 
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The Garuda-Purdna makes some valuable additions to the contri- 
butions of this class of literature to architecture. One of the four 
chapters devoted to this subject deals systematically with all the three 
classes of buildings, namely, residential, military and religious, as well 
as witli the laying out of pleasure gardens and pavilions therein. 
Thus, in this chapter residential buildings, forts and fortified towns, 
temples and monasteries are described along with garden-houses.* 
The following chapter treats exclusively of religious buildings.^ The 
remaining two chapters arc devoted to sculpture, one dealing with 
rules regarding the construction of an image and the other with the 
installation of images in temples.® 

The Agni, among all the Purdnas, has dilated on the subject at 
great length. There are sixteen chapters of which one deals with 
town-planning, two with residential buildings and the remaining 
thirteen with sculpture. The importance of its contributions to the 
Silpa-sdstra lies, however, specially in two things. First, it seems to 
have been aware of the Mdnasdra, the standard work on architecture.^ 
Secondly, its chapter on town-planning is a real addition to the 
Purdnas' contributions to architecture.® Temples and residential build- 
ings arc described in two chapters.® The treatment of sculpture also 
is unique, and is the most exhaustive of all the accounts given in the 
Purdnas. It deals with almost all classes of religious images, both 
of male and female deities, as well as of those not falling under cither 
of these categories. Thus, of the thirteen chapters on sculpture, one 
is devoted to the description of the sun-god and his attendants,’ one 
to the ten incarnations of Vishnu,® two others also to Vishnu under 
the name of Va-sudeva,® one to the guardian apgel of the house,*" 



" Chapters and 48— I 

* Compare ^ ^ I (Chapter 42, verse iG) 

♦11'itiK‘t*'. I (Chapter 104, verse 11). 

For details, see later p. 250. 

® Chapter 106 — 

“ Chapters 42— and 104— I 
For details, see later p. 189-1 go. 

’ Chapter 51 — I 
8 Chapter 49_i^c^Tfe^^ c(d I I 

® Chapters 44 — and 60 -jl I 

Chapter 43 — I 
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one to the goddess of fortune,* two to the female deities in general,^ 
four to the Phallus and its Pedestal,* and the remaining one to the 
stone gods, Salagrama and others.^ 

The Ndrada-Purdna practically completes the PurdnaP contributions 
to architecture. In a single chapter it describes the construction of 
pools, wells, and tanks, as well as temples.® The supple- 

ments the contributions by adding an account of the construction of 
sacrificial pits, together with a description of temples and the installa- 
tion of deities therein.® 

The Vdyu, which is one of the very early Purdnas, maintains its 
unique position by dealing with the construction of various temples 
built upon mountain tops.’ Examples of these temples are still found 
on several peaks of the Himalaya and the Vindhya ranges. For the 
Brahmdnda-Purdna there was very little left to add. In a single chapter 
it describes the construction of temples and residential buildings.® 

The Bhavishya, partly a late Parana, has also nothing new to con- 
tribute. Three of its chapters are devoted to sculpture.® Architec- 
ture proper, comprising the description of temples, is treated in a 
single chapter.*® The most striking feature of this Purdna is that the 
number, name, and other architectural details of the buildings 
described in it are identical with the twenty types found in the Matsya- 
Purdna, and the Brihat-samhitd of Varahamihira.** 

The Brahma-vaivarta Purdna has referred to the subject of archi- 
tecture in some eleven chapters.** The cities of Dvaraka, Mathura • 
Vrindavana, and Golaka are described in five chapters.** The 

^ Chapter 62 — I 

* Chapters 50 — and 52 — • 

® Chapters 53 — 54 — and 55 — 

* Chapter 46 — I 

“Part II, Chapter 46— I 

7 Part I, Chapter 39— I 

* Chapter 7— I 

* The Madhya-parvan, Chapter 12 — I 

The Brahma-parvan, Chapters 13 1 — and 132 — I 
Brahma-parvan, Chapter 130 — I 

For details, see pp. 190-195, 244. 

Sri-Kfiskna-janma-khanda, Chapters 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 17, 72, 92, 103, 104 and 

128. 

Chapters 103, 104 (w. 6-22), 72 (w. 2-14), 17 (w. 14-27), 4 (w. 73-169). 
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residential houses of Raclha, Kubja, and Nanda an^ n ferrecl to in 
three chapters.^ The cars and the dancing court {rdsa-mandala) are 
described in five chapters.- 

The Brihat-samhitd , usually classed under the astronomical and 
astrological treatises, is but a semi-Pr/rJi/tf, dealing, as it does, with 
heterogeneous subjects like the Ptirdms themselves. Its authorshij) is 
attributed to Varahamihira, who is supposed to be one of the nine 
traditional gems in the court of a mythical Vikramaditya,^ and is thus 
stated to be a contemporary of Kalidasa, a poet of unrivalled fame. 
In tliis treatise there are but five chapters devoted to both architecture 
and sculpture. But the subjects have been treated with a master hand. 
7'he chapters open with a definition of the science of architecture, and 
the author goes on to describe, briefly but succinctly and to the point, 
the suitable building sites, testing of soil, general plan, comparative 
measures of storeys and doors, and carvings thereon, and other im- 
portant parts of a building. The preliminary subjects are described 
in the opening chapter.^ Then follows the description of the buildings 
proper, under the same twenty types as in the Matsya- and the 
Bhavishya-Purdnas, the names and details being identical.'’ The ])re- 
paration of cement is di.scussed in a separate chapter.*’’ One whole 
chapter is devoted to the construction of the necessary articles t>f 
house-furniture, such as bedsteads, couches, and seats.’ Qixite consis- 
tently with his sense of proportion Varahamihira devotes only one 
chapter to sculpture, where, too, the details of images are described in 
a scientific manner which is missing in other ancient literature.® He 
is, how'ever, accused of being ‘ in the habit of uncritically copying 
his authorities ’ and misappropriating their materials. But in his 
treatise seven architectural authorities are mentioned distinctly.** 

^ Chapters 5 (vv. 1-87), 92 (vv. lo-ii, 41-Go) and 72 (vv. 29-31). 

2 Chapters 2 (vv. 39-58), 6 (vv. 99 -«o 5 ). 10 (w. 34-37), 128 (vv. 38-41) 
and 92 (vv. 26-53). 

® For the names of the nine gems, .\ee p. 241, note i. 

* Chapter 53 — I 

® Cfiapter 56 — I 

For fuller details, ree pp. 192, 193, 194. 

® Chapter 57 — I 

and *FT (LVI, 30-31), (LVIII, 8), 'STIT^R (LVIII, 52), 

(LT, 29), (LVIII, 4, 15) and (LI, 29 ; LVII, 8). 
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The Agamas 

The tenii Agarna generally implies a traditional doctrine or precept, 
a sacred writing or scripture, and hence the Vedas. But there is a 
special class of' work inculcating the mystical worship of Siva and 
Sakti like the Tantras : they belong to South India and are known as 
the Agamas.^ They arc encyclopaedic works like the Purdnas, whose 
ultimate object is also to discuss the worship of the Triad. The 
Purdnas, however, deal with all the three deities forming the holy 
Trinity, although Vishnu has received preference, and to his worship 
fourteen of the Purdnas arc devoted. The Agamas, on the other hand, 
deal mostly with Siva. Obviously they arc intended to represent the 
Purdnas of South India. These Agamas of Ddkshindlya arc in fact more 
extensive than the Purdnas of Arydvarla. There are as many as twenty- 
eight recognized Agamas,^ while the number of the great Purdnas is 
not more than eighteen or nineteen.® 

I’lic Agamas, like the Puidtjas, incidentally deal with architectural 
subjects ; tiieir contributions to the Silpa-sdstra are, however, more 
extensive and valuable. Some of (he Agamas deal with vet^ technical 
matters, which are not met with in the Purdnas. Moreover, some 
Agamas to all intents and purposes are but architectural treatises. 
The KdmiLdgama, for instance, devotes sixty chapters out of a total 
of seve nty-live to architecture and sculpture, and its treatment of the 
subjects can hardly be surpassed by that of an avowedly architectural 
treatise. Just like a SUpa-sdslra it begins .systematically with the pre- 
lirninai'y matters, such as the testing and preparation of soil, selection 
of sites, scheme of measurement and the finding out of the cardinal 
pefints by means of gnomons for the orientation of buildings, and the 
sitc-])Ians. Buildings proper arc described under twenty types, just as 

' Cloinparc llic traditional dclinitiou ol tlic Agarna : 

3Tr»T^ ^ fitfCvitHH | 

(1) (2) (3) jfhnmnt, ( 1 ) (5) (tJ) 

itfjTfmR, (7) (s) (D) (10) atsTHianm, ( 11 ) f^^r- 

tmm, (12) (13) (i l) arf^T^WT, (15) fcKHinm, (Hi) 

(17) (18) fitWR, (ID) xi^a^iRntR, (20) fiFiiRR, (21) 

WrrtftnFR, (22) ^dWcTFR, (23) f^tSFR, ^Iso called WHttmJT, (24) d'dMHR, 
(25) r^NtTr^TR, (20) (27) (28) 

rhcrc arc several other lists of these works. But this one appears to be the 
most luithcntic. 

Hee above, p. bo, note 7 . 
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in the Matsya- and Dhavishya-Purdnas, as well as in the Brihat-samhitd. 
But, unlike the Purdnas, there is in the Kdmikdgama a discussion of 
architectural matters under some very highly technical classifications, 
such as the styles, Ndgara, Drdvida, and Vesara ; shapes, masculine, 
feminine, and neuter ; Suddha, Misra, and Samkirna, depending 
respectively on a single material, mixture of two materials, and 
the amalgamation of many materials ; Samchita, Asathchita, and 
Apasarhehita, otherwise known as Sthdnaka, Asana, and Sayana, which, 
in case of temples, depend on the erect, sitting, and reclining 
postures of the image. ^ Another very technical matter referred to is 
dyddi formulas, so very important in selecting the right proportions.® 
For the close similarity of this Agania with the Silpa-sdstras it is, how- 
ever, necessary to glance over the following pafalas or chapters 
togetlier with the corresponding chapters of the standard Silpa- 
sdstra, the Mdnasdra, which is referred to in more detail elsewhere in 
this volume® : 

11. Bhu-parikshd-vidlii — examination of soil {Mdnasdra, Chapter IV 

bearing the same title). 

12. Pravesa-bali-vidhi — offerings {M., Vlll). 

13. Bhu-parigraha-vidhi — selection of site (A/., V). 

14. Bhu-karshana-vidhi — ploughing the site (A/., V). 

15. Sanku-sthdpana-vidhi — gnomons (Af., VI). 

16. Mdnopakarana-vidhi — system of measurement {M., II). 

17. Pada-vinydsa — site-plan (Af., VII). 

18. Sutra-nirmdna — making cord (Af., II). 

19. Vdstu-deva-bali — offerings to the guardian angel of the house 

{M., VIII), cf. 12. 

20. Grdmddi-laJcsham — laying out villages and towns (Af., IX, X). 

21. Vistdrdvdma-lakskana — dimensions (Af., XI). 

22. Ayddi-lakskana — a special kind of architectural and sculp- 

tural measurement used in selecting the right proportion 
(Af., LXIV). 

24. Dandikd-vidhi — dealing with doors and gateways (Af.. 

XXXVIII, XXXIX, XXXIII). 

25. Vithi-dvdrddi-mdna — ^roads and doors (Af., IX, X, XXXIX). 

* Por fuller iiiformation, consult the writer’s Encyclopaedia under these terms, 
and also see pp. 187, 195. 

* For details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia under Shadvarga, and also see 
p. 279, note I. 

^ See Chapter IV, pp. 97-158. 
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26. Grdmddi-devatd-sthdpana — temples in villages and towns (Af., 
IX, X). 

28. Grdmddi-vinydsa — more details on villages and towns (Af., IX, 

X), cf. 20. 

29. Drahma-deva-padddi — more details on site-plan (Af., VII) , 

cf. 17. 

30. Grdmddi-ahga-sthdna-nirmdna — more details on villages and 

towns (A/., IX, X), cf. 20, 26, 28. 

31. Garblia-nydsa — foundations (Af., XII). 

32. Bdla-slhapana-vidhi — the installation of Bala -not mentioned 

in Af. 

33. Grdma-griha-vinydsa — the arrangement of houses in villages 

and towns (Af., IX, X), cf. 20, 26, 28, 30. 

34. Vastu-Sdnli-vidhi — not mentioned in Af. 

35. Sald-lakshana-vidhi — halls, etc. (Af., XXXV). 

36. Viiesha-lakshana-vidhi — not mentioned in Af. 

37. Dvi-sdld-lakshana-vidhi — houses with two compartments, in 

many places in Af. 

38. Chatuh-sdla-lakshana-vidhi — houses with four compartments, 

in many places in M. 

40. Vardhamdm-sdld-laksham — more details on Salas (Af., XXXV), 
cf 35> 37. 38; 

4.1. Nandyavarla-vidhi — more details on Salas {M., XXXV), 
cf 3.5. 37. 38, 40- 

42. Svastika-vidhi — more details on Salas (Af., XXXV), cf. 35, 

37. 3«. 40. 41- 

43. Paksha-sdld-vidhi — more details on side-halls or ante-chambers 

(Af., XXXV), cf. 35. 37. 3 ^. 4c. 4 ^. 4^' 

44. Asti (Hasti) sdld-vidhi — more details on Saids (Af., XXXV), cf 

35.37.38.40.41.42.43- 

4r,. Mdlika-lakshana-vidhi — a special kind of buildings (cf. A/., 
XIX to XXX). 

46. Ldngala-mdlikd-vidhi — more details on Malika buildings, cf. 45. 
^7. Maulika-mdlika-vidhi — more details on Malika buildings, 
cf 45. 46. 

48. Padma-mdlika-vidhi — more details on Malika buildings, cf. 45, 

46, 47* 

49. Nagarddi-vidhi — not separately treated in M. 

50. Bhumi-lamba-vidhi — dimensions of storeys (A/., XI) . 
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51. Adyeshlaka-vidhana-vidhi — laying (lie foundation stone, in many 

places in M. 

52. Upapllha-vidhi — pedestals {M., XIII). 

53. Pada-mana-vidhi — pillars {M., XV). 

54. Praslara-vidhi — entablatures {M., XVI). 

55. Prasada-bhusham-vidhi — the articles of house furniture (A/., L). 

56. Kantha-laksham-vidhi — the neck parts of buildings, in many 

places in M. 

57. Sikhara-lakshana-vidhi — the top jiarts of buildings, in many 

places in A/. 

58. Stupikd-laks/uiiia-vidhi — stcc])lcs oi- ilomes of buildings, in many 

places in AI. 

39. Ndlddi-slhapana-vidlii — construction of water-ways and drains, 
in many places iti M. 

60. Eka-hhumyddi-vidhi — builtlings of one and more storeys (A/., 
XIX XXX). 

Gi. Adurdhni-stkdpnua-vidhi — construction of lops of buildings, in 
many places in A/. 

()2. Linga-lakslmna-vidki — the Phallus (A/., lAl). 
t!;}. Ankurarpana-vidki -yiicrjL\\y sowing the seed, not, separately 
treated in M. 

G4. Linga-prntishthd-vhlhi — installation of (he Phallus (A/., Lll), 
Gfj. Pratimd-lakshaija-vidhi --'inv.lircs (A/., LXIV , etc.)- 
Gy. Dcvald-sthdpana-vidhi — installation of images of deities (A/., 
LI, LIV, LV, LVI, LXI\', etc.). 

()8. Pralimd-pralishthd-vidlii — more flctails on images, cf. G3, Gy. 

G9. Vinidna-sthdpana-vidhi buildings (A/., XX’IIl). 
yo. Mandapa-sthdpana-vidhi — pavilions (A/., XXXIV). 

71. Prdkdra-lakskam-v'uUii — courts and enclosures (A/., XXXI). 

72. Parivdra-sthdpana-vidhi — temples of attendant deities (A/., 

XXXII). 

74. Vrishabha-slhdpana-vidhi -Aw. bull, the riding animal of Siva 

(A/., LXII). 

75. Gopum-sthapam-vidhi — the construction of gate-houses (A/., 

XXXIII). 

The Karandgarna also devotes much space to architecture and sculp- 
ture. There are thirty-seven chapters in this Ag/nna, which deal with 
those subjects exhaustively. It makes a distinct additicui to the 
Agamas' contributions to the SUpa-.idstras. It contributes two valuable 
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chapters dealing with the details of the nine and ten tala measures.^ 
1 his is also a highly technical matter concerning sculpture and entirely 
missing in the Purdnas. This Agatna also has close similarities with the 
Mdmsdra, which will appear, however imperfectly, from the following 
list of chapters : 

Part I, chapters (pafalas) — 

3. Vdstu-vinydsa — classification of building-sites {Mdnasdra, Vaslu- 

prakarana, Chapter III). 

4. Adyeshtaka-vidhi — laying the foundation stone, mentioned in 

many places in M. 

f). Adhishlhdm-vidhi — bases (A/., XIV). 

('). Garbha-nydsa-vidhi — foundations {M., XII). 

7. Prdsdda 4 ahshana-tndhi—h\i\\(\ing^ (cf. M., XVIII, XIX — 

XXX) . 

b. Pidkdra-loksliana-vidiu — courts and enclosures (A/., Chapter 

XXXI) . 

(). Linga-lnkshnna-vidhi — the Phallus (A/., LII). 

10. Murdknishtaka-lakshana — ornaments at the topmost parts of 
buildings — in many phiccs in A/. 

1 1. Pratimd-lakshana — images (A/., LXIV, LI, LIV'^— LXII). 
r.>. Stn-mdm-dasa-ldla-lakshann — intermediate type of (/as'rt (ten) 
Idla measurement, used for the images of females (A/., 
LXVl). 

13. h'iinishth(i-d< 4 a-tdla-lakskana — the smallest type of dasa (ten) 
tdla measurement (A/., LIX). 

i.j. Nava-ldlotlamn-laksham — the largest type of nava (nine) tdla 
measurement {M., LIX). 
i(). Ihili-karma-vidhi — offerings (AT, VIII). 

ic). Mrit-samgrahana-vidhi — collection and preparation of soil (for 
images), not treated in a separate chapter in A/. 

20. Ankurdrpana-vidhi — literally sowing the seed, not treated in 
a s(;paratc chapter in A/. 

41. Mahdbhisheka-vidhi — great coronation or anointing (cf. A/., 
XLIX). 

36. Vdstu-homa-vid/ii — sacrificial ofl'erings in connexion with the 
construction of a house (cf. 16). 

5<). Lingn-sthdpana-vidhi — installation of the Phallus (A/., LII) , cf. 9. 

* I'or detail, consult the writer's Enryctofmedia under Tatamana, and set 

pp- » 4 f). 153-1 r) 4 - 
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6 0. Parivara-sthapana-vidhi — the temples of the attendant deities 

{M., XXXII). 

6 1. Bali-pltha-pratishtha-vidki — seat of sacrifiee, not treated in a 

separate chapter in M. 

62. Ratna-linga-sthdpana-vidhi — more details on the Phallus (cf. 

9 . 59 )* 

66. Parivdra-bali — more details on the attendant deities (cf. 60). 
88. Bhakta-sthdpana-vidhi — on tlic images of devotees {M., LIX). 
136. Mrit-sarhgraham — more details on the collection and prepara- 
tion of soil (cf. 19). 

Part II, chapters {patalas) — 

4. Klla-parlkshd — the nail at tlie top, not scpaq;vtely treated in M. 

5. Gopura-vidkdna — gate-houses {M., XXXIII). 

6. Mandupa-lakskam — pavilions {M., XXXIV). 

7. PUha-lakshana — pedestals (Af., XIII, LIII). 

8. Sakti-laksham — female deities {M., LIV). 
g. Grama-santi-vidhi — villages {M., IX, X). 

11. Mrit-samgrahana — more details on soil (cf. Part I, 19, 136). 

12. Ankurdrpana — more details on sowing the seed (cf. Part I, 20). 

13. Bimha-suddhi — purification of idols, not treated separately in a 

chapter in M. 

14. Kautuka-bandhana — experimental yoking for the purpose of 

ploughing the building-site {M., V). 

15. Nayanonmilam — chiselling the eyes {M., LXX). 

18. Bimba-suddhi — purification of idols (cf. II, 13). 

19. Savandropana — bedsteads {M., XLIV). 

20. Siva-linga-slhdpam — more details on the Phallus (cf I, 9, 59). 
98. Matha-pratishihd — monasteries, not separately treated in M. 

The Suprabheddgama has devoted not more than fifteen chapters to 

architecture and sculpture. Nor has it anything new to add to the 
Agamas' contributions to the Silpa-sdstras. But its unique nature con- 
sists in the fact that it has quite successfully summarized all important 
matter in a comparatively small space,* and in respect of brevity, 
explicitness, and precision it surpa.sses even the Brihat-samhitd of 
Varahamihira.2 This Agarna has apparently drawn upon a Silpa-sdstra. 
Its similarities with the Mdnasdra, discussed elsewhere in detail,® 
may be partly apparent from the following list of its chapters read 

lA’wp. 196. ‘‘*&epp. 194-195. 3 &«pp. 187-189, 194-195. 
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together with the corresponding portions of the standard Silpa-idstra 
mentioned above : 

22. Karanadhikdra-lakskam — on the constructive arts, dealing with, 

ushnisha (head gear), dsana (seat, chair), (bedstead, 

couch), simkdsana (throne), ranga (courtyard, theatre), and 
stambha (column), (Mdnasdra, XLIX, XLIV, XLV, XLVII 
XV, etc.). 

23. Grdmddi-laksham-vidhi — villages and towns {M., IX, X). 

26. Tarundlava-vidhi — a special kind of building, not separately 

mentioned in a chapter in Al. 

27. Prasada-vastu-vidhi — buildings in general {M., XVIII, XIX — 

XXX). 

2O. Adyeshtaka-vidhi — laying the foundation stone, mentioned in 
many places in M. 

29. Garhha-nydsa-vidhi — foundations {M., XII). 

30. Anguli-lakshana-vidki — the angula (finger-breadth) measure- 

ment (cf. M., II, LV). 

31. Prasada-lahhana-vidhi — more details on buildings (cf. 27). 

32. Murdhnbhtaka-vidhi — an ornament on the topmost part of 

buildings in many places in M. 

33. Linga-lakshana — the Phallus {M., LI I). 

34. Sakala-lakshana-vidhi — images of Isvara and other deities {M., 

LI -LXIV). 

35. Ankurarpana-vidhi — sowing the seed, not treated in a separate 

chapter in M. 

36. Lihga-pratishthd-vidhi — installation of the Phallus (Af., LII) ; 

cf. 33. 

37. Sakala-pratishthd-vidhi — installation of the images of Isvara 

and other deities (cf. 34). 

38. Sakti-pratishihd-vidhi — installation of the images of the female 

deities {M., LIV). 

39. Parivara-vidhi — temples of attendant deities (Af., XXXII). 

40. Vrishabha-sthdpana-vidhi — the image of the Bull of Siva (Af., 

LXII). 

The V aikhanasdgama has two chapters on sculpture, one of which 
deals with the general description of images and the other with the 
ten-/fl/fl measures.^ The Atiisumad-bheddgama^ has a single chapter 

' (Chapter) 22 — and 43 — I 

® There is an architectural treatise bearing the title the authorsliip of 

which is attributed to Kasyapa. Consult the writer’s Encyclopaedia, Appendix, 
and see pp. 162-165. 
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on the Xcn-tdla measures.^ Instances like those given above can 
be culled from the remaining Agnmas also, but the multiplication 
of illustrations is not likely to furnish any new information. It is, 
however, clear that architecture was a favourite subject for the 
authors of the Agamas. 

Miscell aneous Treatises 

7'he works on royal polity deal with architectural matters in a more 
than casual way. The Kautillya Arlha-sasira, for instance, devotes 
some seven chapters to the subject, containing a large number of 
structural details. There are interesting descriptions of forts, fortified 
cities, town-planning, and military and residential buildings.- 

The Sukra-uUi deals with both architectural and sculptural objects. 
Rules and structural details are given together with interesting descrip- 
tions of forts and fortified towns, of temples and other kinds of build- 
ings, and of various sorts of images.^ In this treatise sculptural details 
arc more numerous in some respects than even in the i^ilpa-sdstras. 
Repair of broken images, for instance, is an important matter in 
sculpture, which has been dealt with in detail in this treatise. Another 
important contribution made by the Sukra-iilfi to the Si/pa-sdstras is the 

1 (Cliiiplcr) I 

^ Chapter 22— I 23— I .>4— I I 

'I'lie l.asl two deal witti tlic laying out of fortified towns and torts. 

(residential and military huildiiig.s). fiti — d ^ M I ft 4 1 S , | *-4 4 ^ 

etc. Tor full details, .vcc the writer’s Ewyclolxicdia under Durga, .IVagara, and (hmna. 

^ Chapter IV, Section 4 : 

(1) =t hf'-', ’tin H I'll 0*1 qC'TT — the construction of temples and other kinds 
ol buildings, for details of royal palaces, see the coiuluding poition 
oi' Chajjtcr I. 

(2) Srfd*llfiHi''|oi(c(r 4 T — carving images in general. 

(3) I i'l H t”! o't — tlie im.igcs of the riding animals <if deitie: . 

(4) ^1 ‘g't fd ft *1 1 •*! Oil ctl-TT — the image ol Ganapati. 

(5) — images of the J'emalc dcitie.s. 

(()) «I f ' 3 trfii Pi h I *^1 o<l d C'^TT — images of Bala (child Krislina). 

(7) Onrr’itsEr^TtrT — the imai^cs measured in the seven 

(sapia) and other tala measurements. 

(d) — the images of tlie demonesses. 

((.)) fa ^ I ^ die repair of the damaged images. 

(10) Ft!stival in connexion with installation of imagr.s. 

Section 6—^ 

(If) — the construction of forts (and fortified towns). 

For full details, sec the writer’s Encyclopaedia under Tdlamdna, 
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description of the scvcn-/<7/« measures wliich arc generally applicable, 
both in India and the West, to well-proportioned human figures only. 

Avowedly historical works arc not numerous in Sanskrit. Of the 
two treatises, one is concerned with the reign of a single king, and the 
other with the events of a country, covering many reigns. In both 
these treatises architecture has been given its already well-recognized 
place. 

The Harsha-charita is a liistory of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, 
during whf)se reign the famous Chinese traveller Ilieun Tsang visited 
India. In this history it is stated that ‘ the palace had, besides the 
harem, always more than three courtyards ; the outer one being 
for people and for state reception, the next inner one for chiefs or 
nobles, and the third one for intimate persons only. The palaces 
were stately buildings, though not of stone. The 1 loots, however, are 
described as made of shining stones. The columns and walls were 
ornamented with gold and even precious stones. There was usually 
a .several -storeyed building with inner gardens of flower-beds and 
large fruit trees.’ ^ Mention is made also of detached buildings like 
the mandapas or pavilions for the purposes of sabhd (council hall), 
satra (inn), prapa (watersheds), and prugvaihia (an auxiliary .shed to 
a sacrificial room).^ The useful articles of house furniture, such as 
thrones {svhhdsmia), couclics [sayana), and dxnndi, meaning chairs, are 
also described.^ 

The Raja-taranginl of Kalhana, dealing with the history of Kashmir, 
refers frequently to architectural objects like castles {bdna-Md),* 
monumental buildings {chaitya),^ and monasteries {vihdras).^ But 
in these references vei7 few structural details are to be met with. 
I’hc references of Kalhana to temples and other buildings also gene- 
rally lack constructive details.’ But interesting structural details 
of some shrines merely referred to in Kalhana ’s work arc elaborated 

' History of Medieval India, Vaidya, p. 152. See Harsha-charita, ji. 2i5-2i(j, 
tloscription of the palace of Prabhakara Vardhana of Thanes vara. 

^ Harsha-charita^ p. 1 76. 

tfPT: l 

See aho ibid, p. 137. 

“//. C., p. 103, ibid, 153. «VIII, 1666. 

®I, 103, 170 ; III, 380, 381 ; IV, 20U, 204. 

“ I> 93. 94> 98, 103, 140-144, 146, 147, i6(), 199, 200 ; III, 9, 1 1, 13, 14, 335, 
3«o, 464, 476 ; IV, 79, 184, i88, 200, 210, 215, 216, 262, 507 ; VI, 171, 175, 303 ; 
VII, G9G, 133G ; VIII, 24G, 248, 2402, 2410, 2417, 2431, 2433, 3343, 3352, 3353. 

^Compare, e.g., the Sarada temple (I, 37); Sarada-sthana (VIII, 255G, 
2706), etc. 
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by Major C. R. Bates in the Gazetieer of Kashmir^ and have been 
given in a note by Sir M. A. Stein. ^ 

The astrological and astronomical treatises frequently refer to 
architectural topics, especially those bearing upon auspicious times. 
In a pamphlet of this class twenty-one things are stated to be observed 
in connexion with building a house.® A famous astronomical treatise, 
the Gdrga-samhitd, deals with a large number of purely architectural 
subjects, such as the courts, compounds, compartments, rooms, dimen- 
sions, and location of doors.^ 

The more authoritative works like the Surya-siddhdnta,^ the Sid- 
dhdnla-Svomani,^ and the Lildvatf deal exhaustively with a very 


^ P- 339- 

2 ‘ The temple is approached from the lower slope ol the hill ... by an impos- 
ing stone staircase . . . which leads up in sixty-three steps to the main entrance 
ol' the quadrangular court enclosing the temple. It is about lo feet wide and rises 
rather steeply between two flanking walls of massive construction, broken in six 
steps or flights. The entrance to the court is through a gateway, provided with 
the usual double porch of Ka^mirian architecture.’ 

‘ The temple, which occupies the centre of the quadrangle, forms a square cclla 
conforming in plan and elevation to the usual features ol' Ka.^mir architecture. 
It is raised on a basement 24 feet square and 5 feet 3 inches high. I’he walls 
of the cella proper recede about 2 feet from the edge of the basement. They arc 
adorned on the north, east and south by trefoil arches and supporting pilasters both 
projecting in relievo. Below these arches arc small trefoil-headed niches covered 
by double pediments.’ 

‘ The entrance to the interior of the cella is . . . approached by stairs 5^ feet 
wide with flanking side walls. There is an open portico in front of the door pro- 
jecting about 4 feet beyond the pilasters on each side of the doorway. It is sup- 
ported on the outside by two pillars . . . The interior of the cclla I'orms a square 
of 12 feet 3 inches, and has no decoration of any kind.’ 


— (Kalhana’s Rdjataranginl, Vol. II, notes, p. 283 fob). 

3nir«R^ ^ i 

arrfwT' 5m ii 


— (Laghu-^ilpa-jyolih-sdra, 3-5). 

* The manuscript in the Trinity College, Cambridge, is in a mutilated condition. 
The contents of the first and second chapters, fols. 67-68, are almost illegible. 
The following are a little better : 

(ii) ’irt’prnii (foi. 6oa). 

(iii) 5 RpI^: (Chap. 3, fols. 57a and 68b). 

(foi. 57b). 

(foi. 60b). (iv) *[^ 51 %^; (foi. 68b). 

® Chapter III, 1—4. ® Chapter VII 36—49. ^ Part II, Chapter II, section vii. 
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technical matter bearing upon architecture, namely, the description 
of gnomons which were used for finding out cardinal points. The 
subject is architecturally very important, inasmuch as it refers to the 
orientation of buildings.^ 

The poetical works of Magha, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, and others 
refer occasionally to architectural matters. In the Sisupalavadha, 
the sea-.side city of Dvaraka, and the assembly halls and palaces of 
Yudhishthira and Krishna arc described at length ; the ornaments for 
the body and weapons, cars and chariots are also referred to.^ In the 
Vikramorvaklya, for instance, mention is made of a flight of stairs 
made like the waves of the Ganges ; in the Meghaduta a market-place 
in ViSala and the city of Alaka arc elaborately described.^ The 
Uttar a-Rdma-charita refers to an architecturally important matter, 
namely, cement which is specially described in some Silpa-sdstrasA In 
the same work Nala, the son of the heavenly architect Visvakarman, 
is mentioned as an engineer who built the bridge joining India with 
Ceylon.® 

Of this class of works, the Mrichchhakatika, which deals with the 
ordinary affairs of wordly people, refers very frequently to architec- 
tural matters which are two numerous to be included here.® A very 
interesting description of the gateway and as many as eight courtyards 
into which the whole compound is divided is given in the fourth act. 


* Compare the writer’s Encyclopaedia under Sanku, and for full details, see 

pp. lOO-IOI. 

= III, 3.3-fi4. XIII, 51-63, II, 4-5, III , 2-11 , 17-23, 27-28. 

3 see also {Vikramorvaiiya, Kale’s ed. 1898, 

Act III, p- 73) ; Meghaduta, I, 33-34 ; II ; 1-22. 

^ Act III, preceding verse 40. 

^ Act III, verse 45. Compare the Ramayana Chapter 22, verses 41-42. 

In the Manasara also Nala is mentioned as an architect, see Manasdra, Chapter II. 

® Act I, threshold (verse 17) ; 'tftiiK't', side entrance (38 ; also II, 83; 

V, 129 ; VI, 2og, 21 1, etc.) ; courtyard (39) > 

dovecot on the top palace (52 ; VIII, 282, 283 ; IX, ^47, 349, 350, 351). 

Act II, merchant quarters (88, 136) ; outer hall (loi, 

1 17). 


inner court (107, 108, 109 ; VI, 204)- 
baked and unbaked brick (m). 

Act V, fence (177) ; roof of the garden-house (177)- 

Act VI, main gate (216). 


Act IX, court of justice (289, 291). 

court of Justice (289, 302, 305, 307, 320, etc.), 
grass lawn (291). 
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This description is full of further architectural details. This reference 
is specially important owing to the fact that in the Mdnasara, as well 
as the Purdnas and the Agamas, the compound, however big it may 
be, is divided into not more than five courls, the fourth of which 
is technically called Prdkdra in the Mdnasdra. 

The construction of the play-house is referred to m the Ndlya-sdtra 
on dramaturgy, and several other texts on dancing, singing, and ins- 
trumental music. The Ndlya-sdslra of Bharata describes in great 
detail the stage proper and the auditorium. The audience-house, as 
it is designated, admits of three varieties, namely, the circular or 
semi-circular, quadrangular, and triangular pavilions.^ There is also 
given a similar account of the stage proper. On the two sides of 
it an entablature is raised over four pillars and green-rooms at 
the back and sides, and the platforms or theatre projjer at the 
front are erected upon a higher level than the autlitorium. Two of 
these three types of theatres have been referred to in the Vishnti- 
dharmollara. The SangUa-makaranda^ of Narada supplies an account 
of an unspecified type of the stage and the auditorium. The 
SangUa-Ratndkara of Nihsanka-Sarngadc*va“ describes the auditorium 
alone. 

Traces of an advanced state of architecture are found also in works 
like grammars and lexicons. Yaska in his Nirukta mentions several 
words which can be used for masonry houses only.^ In the later lexi- 
cons, like the Aniarakosha, lists of several architectural terms are met 
with.^ Derivations of words like bhdskara, sculptor ; ishtaka, brick ; 
stambha, pillar; aUdlikd, edifices, are found in Panini’s grammar. 
They no doubt imply the existence of brick and stone buildings in 
those times.® 

* Chapter II, 7, 8, 25. 

2 V. 2-9. 

3 VII, 1351-^1. 

* R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryans, I, 25-26. 

® Amarakosha, section on towns and houses (Chapter II, sec tion ii, iiatned 
varga, verses 1-2 ; pages 116-126, ed. Sivaclalta, Boinhay, 1915). 

® Mitra, ibid, I, 19. 



CHAPTER IV 
Silpa-SAstras 

A Summary of the Manasara^ 

CHAPTER I 

The Table of Contents (Samgraha) 

The first verse is an invocation to Brahma, the Creator of the 
Universe. In the second verse it is stated that the science of archi- 
tecture {Vas(u-sdstra) had come down from Siva, Brahma and 
Vishnu, through Indra, Brihaspati, Narada, and all other sages, to 
the seer (rishi) Manasara who systematized it. 

After this genesis, titles of the chapters are given in order. The 
colophon of the last chapter, named Nayanonmllana, in all the com- 
plete manuscripts gives the number of the chapter as 71. The 
manuscripts called I, the codex archetypus of my text, has made 
up the number 71 by repeating the chapter Strimdna-madhyama- 
daiatdla; in one place it is numbered G6 and in the second 67. The 
only explanation of this number 7 1 for the last chapter is to suppose 
that the copyists of all complete and independent manuscripts were 
equally careless in numbering the chapters. This supposition is 
corroborated by the fact that the contents of the work do not show 
that any chapter is missing. 

1 he last verse of the first chapter states the reason why the book is 
named Mdnasdra, and explains the importance and authority of the 
work. It is called Mdnasdra after a sage of that name. And as an 
authoritative work on art and complete in all respects, it has been 
accepted, it is stated, by the best among the leading artists. 

CHAPTER H 

The System of Measurement {Mdnopakarana-vidhana) 

The first part of this chapter gives a mythical genealogy of the 
artists. From the four faces of Brahma, the Creator of the Universe, 
originated, in order, the heavenly architect Vi^vakarman, Maya 
Tvashlar, and Manu. Their four sons are called respectively Sthapati, 

* This summary has developed out of a Dissertation, which was accepted by the 
University of Leiden for the Ph. D. degree. 
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Sutragrahin, Vardhaki, and Takshaka. These four evidently represent 
the progenitors of the four classes of terrestrial artists. 

The Sthapati is highest in rank ; he is the master-builder. The 
Sutragrahin is the guru of Vardhaki and Takshaka ; while the Var- 
dhaki is instructor of the Takshaka. 

The Sthapati must be well-versed in all sciences (Sdstras). He must 
know the Vedas. He must have the qualifications of a supreme director 
{dcharya). 

The Sutragrahin also should know the Vedas and the Sdstras. He 
must be an expert draftsman {rckhdjna). 

The Vardhaki too should have a general knowledge of the Vedas. 
But the object of his .special study is painting {chitra-karman). 

The Takshaka must be an expert in his own work ; i.e. carpentry. 

The second part of this chapter deals with the system of measure- 


ment : 

The paramdm or atom is the smallest unit of measurement. 

8 paramdms - i rathadhuli {lit. car-dust). 

8 rathadhulis — i bdldgra {lit. hair’s end). 

8 bdldgras — i likshd {lit. a nit). 

8 likshds i yiikd {lit. a louse). 

Q yukds — i yava {lit. a barley corn). 

Q yavas — i angula {lit. hngcx'?,hvcii(\\\\). 

Three kinds of aiigulas arc distinguished, the largest of which is 
made of 8 yavas, the intermediate one of y yavas, and the smallest 
one of (iyavas. 

12 angulas — i vitasti (span). 


12 angulas 
2 vitastis or y 

24 angulas j 

25 angulas ~ i prdjdpatya-hasta. 

26 „ I dhanurmushti-hasta. 

27 „ — I dhanuragraha-hasta. 

4 hastas ~ i dhanus (bow) or danda (rod). 

8 dandas --- i rajju (string). 

Directions arc given with regard to the use of the four different 
kinds of cubits {hasta) enumerated above. Conveyances {ydna) and 
couches {iayana) are said to measured in the cubit of 24 angulas, vimdna 
in the cubit of 25 angulas, buildings {vdstu) in general in the cubit of 26 
angulas, and villages, etc., in the cubit 27 angulas. The cubit of 24 
angulas may, however, also be used in measuring all these objects. 


1 kishku-hasta (small cubit). 
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In the concluding portion of this chapter directions are given for 
the preparation of the yard-stick {hasta), the rod (danda), and the 
measuring-string {rajju). The former two objects should be made of the 
wood of certain trees, which are enumerated. In the same manner 
certain fibres are to be used as materials for the rope. The presiding 
deity of the yard-stick and the rod is Vishnu, and that of the measur- 
ing-rope Vasuki, the king of serpents. 

CHAPTERS III, IV, V 

The Classification of Vastu (Va.htu-prakarana) 

Examination of Sou, Selection of Site 

{Bh umi-sa mgraha ) 

The first part of the third chapter defines vastu (dwelling or 
habitation) and divides it into four classes. The place where men 
and gods reside is called vastu. This includes the ground (dhara), the 
building (fiarmya), the conveyance {ydna), and the couch [paryanka). 
Of these, the ground is the principal one, for nothing can be built 
without the ground as a support. The building [harmya) includes 
prasada, mandapa, sabhd, idld, prapd and ranga. The conveyance 
{yam) includes syatidana, sibikd and ratha. The couch {paryanka) 
includes pafijara, mafichali, ma/'icha, kdkdshta, phalakdsana and bdla- 
paryanka. 

The second part of the third chapter, as well as the fourth and fifth 
chapters, deal with the same subject, namely, the site on which a 
village, town, fort, palace, temple, or house, is to be built. The soil is 
examined with regard to its contour, colour, odour, features {rupa), 
taste, and touch. The lev'el of the ground, as well as the characteristic 
vegetation of the site, are also minutely examined. 

If a plot of land is found to be satisfactory on all or most of these 
points, it should be selected for a village, town, fort, or house, as 
the case may be. But even after this selection it would be wise to test 
the ground in some other ways. A square hole of one cubit deep 
should be dug on the selected site and be filled with water. After 
twenty-four hours the chief architect should mark the condition of the 
water in the hole. If all the water be dried up by this time, the earth 
must be very bad. But if, on the other hand, there remains some water 
in the hole, the selected plot of land would be fit for any building 
purposes. 
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Another final test is this : a similar hole is dug on the plot and filled 
up with the earth taken out of it. If this earth fills up the hole exactly, 
the land is fair ; if this earth be not quite enough to fill up the hole 
the ground must be very bad, but if this earth overfills the hole, the 
soil must be very good for any building purposes. The import of both 
tests seems to be that in the former case porous soil is avoided, while 
in the latter case loose soil is said to be unfit for the construction of a 
building. 

After this final selection the ground should be ploughed over. The 
concluding part of the fifth chapter gives a minute description of the 
oxen and the plough to be used in ploughing the selected site. 

CHAPTER VI 

The Gnomon {Sankii-sthapam-vidhana) 

The object of this chapter is to lay down rules on the principles of 
dialling and for ascertaining the cardinal points by means of a gnomon. 

The gnomon is made of the wood of certain trees. It may be 24, 18, 
or 12 angulas in length, and the width at the base should be respectively 
6, 5, and 4 angulas. It tapers from the bottom towards the top. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the cardinal points, a gnomon of 
12, 18, or 24 angulas is erected from the centre of a watered place 
(salila-sthala) and a circle is described with the bottom of the gnomon 
as its centre and with a radius twice its length. Two points are marked 
where the shadow (of the gnomon) after and before noon meets the 
circumference of the circle. The line joining these two points is the 
east-west line. From each of these east and west points a circle is 
drawn with their distance as radius. The two intersecting points, 
which arc called the head and tail of the fish (timi), arc the north and 
the south points. The intermediate regions are found in the same 
way, through the fish formed between the points of the determined 
quarters. 

As regards the principles of dialling, each of the twelve months 
is divided into three parts of ten days each and the increase and 
decrease of shadow {avachchlidj>dy are calculated for these several 
parts of the different months. 

* Gf. Vitruvius, Book IX, Chap. VIII, ‘. . . the princijjles ol dialling and 
the increase and decrease ol' the days in the difi’erent months ’ (translated 
by Gwilt). 
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Why the subject of the present chapter is important for architecture 
is evident from the rules regarding the orientation of buildings. Here 
it is said that a building should preferably face the east or the nortli- 
east, but that it should never be made to face the south-east, as this 
is considered inauspicious. 

The chapter closes with a passing reference to the khdla-sanku, which 
appears to denote wooden stakes posted in different parts of the 
foundations made for constructing buildings thereon. 

CHAPTER VII 
The Site-plan (Pada-vinj/dsa) 

When a site is selected for constructing a village, town, or building 
thereon the ground is divided into different numbers of squares. 
Thirty-two kinds of such schemes arc distinguished by as many different 
designations, according to the number of squares into which the 
whole area is partitioned out. The whole scheme has been arranged 
in such a manner that in each case the number of partitions represent 
the square of the serial number. The eighth plot, for instance, which 
is called chanditn, comprises a division into sixty-four squares, while 
by the ninth plot, which bears the technical name of paramasdyika, 
the ground is divided into cighty-one squares. 

Each of these squares is assigned to its presiding deity. Some deities, 
however, arc lords of more than one square. The lord of the central 
square is always Brahma. CharagI, Vidarika, Putana, and Rakshasi 
are the presiding deities of the four corners. A detailed description of 
all the squares of the eighth and the ninth plans in given in the text. 
Then the forty-four deities, who arc enumerated in connexion with 
tlu^ paramami/ika scheme, are de.scribed in the form of as many dhyanas. 
Tlic'i portion is of some iconographical interest. 

Finally, the presiding deity of the site {vdslu-pumsha) , who is described 
as hump-backed and of crooked shape, is said to occupy the habitated 
area (vdslu) in such a manner that liis limbs cover the several squares 
or groups of squares, which, as set forth in tlie former part of the 
chapter, arc assigned to and named after various deities. As he is 
supposed to lie down with his face turned downwards, his head being 
in the central square on the east side (assigned to Surya), his right and 
left hands must be in tlu^ partitions of Agni (S.E.) and Isana (N, E.) 
respectively, and his right and left feet on those of Nairrita (S. W.) 
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and Vayu (N. W.) respectively. The middle part of his body occu- 
pies the central portion of the plot, which, as we saw, is assigned to 
Brahma. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Thk OfI'Kkings {Bulikarma-vidhdna) 

Different kinds of offerings {ball) are described for the various deitic 
enumerated in the preceding chapter, who are supposed to preside 
over the different partitions of the paramasdyika or niatuluka (site, 
plan). These offerings consist of milk in its various forms, butter, rice 
and sesame, parched grain {Idja), honey and sweetmeat {modaka, 
offered to Sugriva), incense and lamps, flowers and fruits. Blood is 
offered to Asura, dried meat to Mriga, dried fish to Roga (discas(;)- 
and sea-fish to Bhrihgaraja. The four demonesses, namely, Raksliasis 
Putana, Vidari, and CharagI, also receive their share, the hrst-men- 
tioned evil spirit in the shape of meat of goats mixed with blood. 

In the bringing of these offerings the master-builder (Stliapati) takes 
a leading part. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Vn.LACiE {Crdmalakihana-vidhdna) 

According to the Mdnasdra, there is not much difference between a 
village, a town, and a fort. All are fortified places intended for the 
residence of people. A town is the extension of a village. A fort is in 
many cases nothing more than a fortified towm, with this difference, 
that a fort is principally meant for purposes of defence, while a village 
or a town is mainly intended for habitation. 

A detailed description of the plan of villages, towns, and forts, and 
the arrangement of the various buildings which they contain is given 
in the text. 

Villages are divided according to their shapes into eight classes, 
called dandaka, sarvalo-bhadra, nandydvarla, padmaka, svastika, prastara, 
kdrmuka, and chaiur-mukha. 

Each village is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone ; beyond 
this wall there is a ditch broad and deep enough to cause serious 
obstruction in the event of an attack on the village. There are generally 
four main gates at the middle of the four sides, and as many at the 
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four corners. Inside the wall there is a large street running all round 
the village. Besides, there are two other large streets, each of which 
connects two opposite main gates. They intersect each other at the 
centre of the village, where a temple or a hall is generally built for 
the meeting of the villagers. The village is thus divided into four main 
blocks, each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets 
which are always straight and run from one end to the other of a main 
block. The two main streets crossing at the centre have houses and 
footpaths on one side of the street. The ground-floor of these houses 
on the main streets consists of shops. The street, which runs round the 
village, has also houses and footpaths only on one side. These houses 
arc mainly public buildings, such as .schools, libraries, guest-houses, 
etc. All other streets generally have residential buildings on both sides. 
The houses, high or low, are always uniform in make. Drains {jaladvdra, 
lit. water-passage) follow the slope of the ground. Tanks and ponds 
are dug in all the inhabited parts, and located where they can con- 
veniently be reached by a large number of inhabitants. The temples 
of public worship, as well as the public commons, gardens, and parks 
arc similarly located. People of the same caste or profession are gene- 
rally housed in the same quarter. 

The partition of the quarters among the various sects cannot be 
said to be quite impartial. The best quarters are generally reserved 
for the Brahmans and the architects. Such partiality to the artists is 
not met elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The quarters of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains are described in a few lines. The habitations of the 
Clhandalas, as well as the places for cremation, are located outside the 
village wall, in the north-west in particular. The temples of fearful 
deities, such as Chamunda, arc also placed outside the wall. 

CHAPTER X 

Towns and Forts {Nagara-vidhdna) 

As stated above, a town is a large village. According to the Aldna- 
<idra, it appears that the dimensions of the smallest town-unit arc 
100X200 dandas ; the largest town-unit is 7,200x14,400 dandas. A 
town may be situated from east to west or from nortli to south accord- 
ing to the position it occupies. There should be one to twelve large 
streets in a town. It shoulcl be built near a river or a mountain, and 
should have facilities for trade and commerce with the foreigners 
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(dvlpantara-varlin) . Like a village, it should have walls, ditches and 
gates, drains, parks, commons, shops, exchanges, temples, guest- 
houses, colleges, etc. For purposes of military defence, the towns are 
generally well fortified. 

Towns are divided into eight classes : rdjadhdnt-tiagara, kevala-nagara, 
pure, nagart, kheta, kharvata, kubjaka, and pattana. The distinction be- 
tween them is slight, the general description given above being applic- 
able to all. But it may be noted that the city called pattana is a big 
commercial port. It is situated on the banks of the sea or a river, and 
is always engaged in exehangc and commerce with foreigners who 
deal specially in jewels, silk clothes, perfumes, etc., imported from 
other countries {dvipdntara) . 

Forts are first divided into eight classes, called sihira, vdhim-mukha, 
sthdnlya, dronaka, samviddha or vardkaka, kolaka, nigama, and skandhdvdra. 
There is a further division of these forts according to their position. 
They arc known as mountain fort (giii-durga), forest fort (vana-durga) , 
water fort (jala-durga), chariot fort (ratha-durga) , divine fort {deva- 
durga), marsh fort (panka-durga) , and mixed fort {misra-durga) . 

The mountain fort is subdivided into three classes, according as it is 
built on the top of the mountain, in the valley, or on the mountain 
slope. 

All these forts are surrounded with strong w'alls and ditches. The 
wall is made of brick, stone, and similar materials. It is at least 1 2 
cubits in height and its thickness at the base is at least 6 cubits. It is 
provided witli watch-towers. 

CHAPTER XI 

The Dimensions of Buildings of Various Storeys 
{Bh umilamba-vidhdna) 

The name of this chapter is Bliumilamba, which literally means 
the height of the storey. The Kdmikdgama {patala 50, verse i) defines 
this name, Bhumilamba, thus : ‘ Chatnr amiddi-samsthdnam bhumi- 

lambarn iti smritam’ The chapters on the subject, in both the works^ 
Mdnasdra and Kdmikdgama, deal with the measurement of length, 
breadth, and height of buildings of one to twelve storeys. 

The various shapes of buildings arc mentioned in the opening lines 
of the chapter. They may be square, rectangular, round, octagonal, 
or oval. Buildings of all kinds, such as the vimdna or temple, the 
harmya or palace, the gopura or gate-house, the sdld or storeyed 
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mansion, the mandapa or pavilion, and the vesman (residential hou ses 
generally) should have one of these five shapes. 

Buildings are again divided into four classes — -jdti, chhanda, vikalpa 
or samkalpa, and dbhdsa — which arc frequently referred to in the 
subsequent chapters. These four classes seem to have different 
characteristics in different cases. 

The proportion between height and width is expressed by five 
technical names, sdntika, paushtika, pdrshnika (sometimes called jayada ) , 
adbhuta, and sarvakdmika. When the height of a building or idol is 
equal to its width, it is called sdntika ; the paushtika height is times 
the width; the pdrshnika or jayada height is of the width ; the adbhuta 
height is twice the width ; and the sarvakdmika height is I4 of the width. 
This proportion of height and width is not, however, strictly followed 
all through. There is a slight variation in some cases. But the propor- 
tions given above are tlic most common. The measurement of 
length, breadth, and height is invariably divided into three types : 
large, intermediate, and small. The sdntika and the paushtika heights 
arc prescribed for the large type of measurement, the pdrshnika 
or jayada for the intermediate type, and the adbhuta and the sarva- 
kdmika for the small type. 

Five scries of length and five series of breadth arc prescribed here 
for each of tlu^ several classes of buildings of one to twelve storeys. 
But in some subsequent chapters as many as nine alternatives of 
length and breadth arc prescribed for one and the same object. 

The five series of breadth in the small type of one-storeyed build- 
ings arc 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 units, and the five scries of length arc 3, 5, 
7, 9 and 1 1 units. In the intermediate type the five scries of breadth 
arc 5, 7, 9, II and 13 units, and the five series of length G, 8, 10 
12 and 14 units. In the large type, the five scries of breadth are 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 units, and the five lengths arc 7, 9, ii, 13 and 
15 units. 

All the classes of buildings of one to twelve storeys are in this way 
measured separately. The dimensions ol" the twelve-storeyed building 
in its three types are given briefly.* In the small type they are 35, 

* The description of these dimensions is rnucli clearer in the Kdmikagama 
{patala 50). Accorditig to this work, the width of a twclve-storcycd building is 
70 cubits and the height 100 cubits. It expressly slates {Sloka 33) that it is 
never desirable that buildings should be larger than 77 trubits in height and 
70 cubits in width. 
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37, 39, 41, 43 units, in the intermediate type 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
units, and in the large type 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 units. These are the 
fifteen kinds of vipula, and the height sliould be as before. 

Tliesc arc the measurements in the jdti class of buildings. TJirce- 
fourths, half, and one-fourth of these arc prescribed for the chhanda, 
the vikalpa, and the dbhdsa classes respectively. 

The concluding part of this chapter prescribes the number of storeys 
allowed in edifices according to the social status of their occupants. In 
the first instance reference is made to the various classes of kings,^ of 
whom the one highest in rank, namely, the chakravartin or universal 
monarch, is said to inhabit a palace of five to twelve storeys. The 
residence of (he heir-apparent {yuvanlja) , as well as those belonging 
to the chief feudatories {sdmnala-pramukka), should have one to three 
storeys. 


CHAPTER XII 

Tin. Foundation (Garhhavinydsa-vidluina) 

The foundation is classified under three heads, namely, for build- 
ings, fur villages, etc., and for tanks, etc. The last-named foundation 
is meant for a cistern, well or tank {vdpl-kupa-laldka) , eic. 

The depth of the excavation {garbha-bhdjana) in case of a village, a 
town, or a fort (grama, nagara, pura, patlana, kharvata, kushtha, kola, etc.) 
is stated to be of five kinds, and varies in accordance with the size 
of the construction. Similarly, for a building or a well suitable depth 
of the excavation is prescribed. 

T 1 le foundation of buildings is further divided intf) two classes 
as it may belong to temples or to human dwellings. Of temples, those 
of Vishnu and Brahma are dealt with, and the others are said to 
be like these. 

For human dwellings there are four classes of foundations accord- 
ing to the caste of the occupier. Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, or 
Sudra. In the laying of a foundation, ritualistic prescriptions play 
a prominent part, the actual process apparently being the same in 
all cases. 

1 cr. l)(;lovv, Cli,i]Jtcr XLI. In the pres(Mn pass-ij^c. only six out of the, nine- 
classes are rnenlioried, the mandalesa, palladliara and pdrslinika having been 
omitted. 
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The depth of the excavation is equal to the height of the basement. 
The four corners and sides, built of brick or stone, are equal. 

The depth of the excavation {lit. foundation-cave) should be as 
high as the basement of the building; the four sides {lit. corners 
or walls), made of brick or stone, should be equal; from its bottom 
should be removed water (if there comes out any), and all (kinds 
of) earth should be deposited therein. The floor of the excavation 
should be consolidated with seven kinds of earth, namely, from 
rivers and mountains, from ant-hills, crab-holes, sea-shores, from 
Joj)S of trees (hills), and from near a cow-shed {lit. from the foreparts 
of cows’ hoofs). Upon this (earth dcj)osit) should be (further) 
clejjosilcd the root of the (white) lotus at (he central ])art (of the ex- 
cavation), to the east the root of the blue lotus, to the south the root 
of the water-lily, to the west saugandhi (grass), and to the north the 
l.dkali (gunja) plant. Upon this should be placed, in order, the 
following eight sorts of corn : sdli (corn) should be placed to the 
north-cast and vrihi (grains) to the east, kodrava {Paspalum scorhicu- 
lalum) to the south-east, kafigu panic seed) to the south, mudga 
{phaseolus mungo) to the south-west, mdsha (bean, phaseolus radilus) !o 
the west, kulattha {dolichos unijlorous) to the north-west and tila {sesamum 
indicum) to the north. Upon this (finally depositing the other usual 
materials, e.g. concrete) the foundation should be raised up to the 
(upper) surface of the excavation. 

As regard the measurement and the shape, it (the foundation) 
should be in conformity with buildings of one to twelve storeys. 
The twelve varieties of dimensions (of breadth and length) should 
begin respectively with three and four parts {wdiras, i.c. angulas) 
and end at twenty-five and twenty-si.x, the increment being by two. 
d'hc depth of the excavation should be equal to its breadth and less 
by one-eighth or one-fifth, or similarly less by one-fourth. All these 
(measures) are stated to be (taken) in rods (of four cubits). The 
breadth of the excavation should be equal to the width of the 
(main) pillar of the building, or it may be made le.ss by one-eighth, 
or be three-fourths of the breadth. The depth (of the excavation) 
should be made as aforesaid. The width of all the (four) walls 
should be one, two, or three parts out of the three parts into which 
the depth is divided. The depth of the excavation being divided 
into four parts one part is given to its base, two parts to its pillar 
and one part to the entablature. It (the excavation) should be 
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shaped like a three-fold square pavilion at its entrance into the 
watery part (i.e. the bottom). 

The concluding lines of this chapter deal with the measurement 
of bricks, with which buildings of one to twelve storeys are preferably 
built, and also with the ceremonies in connexion with the laying 
of the foundation-stone {lit. first brick, pratliameshtaka). The breadth 
of a brick may be from 7 to 29 or 30 ahgulas. The length is greater 
than the breadth by I, 4, or is twice the breadth. The thickness 
should be half of the breadth 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Pedestal {Upaptiha-vidhana) 

TIic opening lines of the chapter describe the height of the pedestal 
as compared with the base. This height is said to be of nine kinds, 
which are worked out by nine proportions. Five of them an; those 
expressed by the technical terms sdntika, paushtikn, jayada, ndhhuia and 
sarvakdmika (J, |, I, J, and i). Ram Raz, on the autliority of a Tamil 
manuscript, says that tlic height of the pedestal is to be reckoned from 
one-quarter to six times of the height of the base. 

The next topic of this chapter refers to the measurement of the 
projections (nirgania) of pedestals. The height of the pedestal is 
divided into 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, or 15 equal parts; 
of these 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 arc given to the projection. The nine 
kinds of projection arc i, i|, ij, i ?, 2, 2I, 2I, 24, and 3 liastas. The 
projections may be i, li, 2, 2I, 3, 3!, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 dandas. 

After this, the pedestals arc divided into three classes known as vedi- 
hhadra, prati-bhadra, and mancha-hhadra. Each of these is subdivided 
into four types. The measures of the mouldings of each of these 
twelve kinds of pedestals arc given in detail. 

The remaining portion of the chapter contains the names and 
measurement of the various mouldings which arc to be employed in 
each of the twelve kinds of pedestal. 

CHAPTER XIV 
The Base {Adhishthdna-vidhdna) 

The height of the bases is of twelve kinds, beginning at 30 angulas 
and ending at 4 haslas, >he increment being by G angulas. These 
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twelve heights are used respectively in twelve different storeys, one 
above the other. The heights of the bases are said to be \ hastas 
in the houses of the Brahmans, 3 hastas in those of the Kshatriyas 
(kings), 2} hastas in the houses of princes, 2 hastas in those of the 
Vai^yas, and i hasta in the houses of the Sudras. 

Some sixty-four bases arc described under nineteen different types 
called pdda~bandha, uraga-handha, pratikramay kumuda-bandha, padma- 
kesara, pushpa-pushkala, M-bandha, maheha-bandha, Ireni-bandha, padma- 
bandha, kumbha-bandha (or kalala-bandha) , vapra-bandha, vajra-bandha, 
in-bhoga, ratna-bandha, patta-bandha, kukshi-bandha, kampa-bandha, and 
irikdnta. Of each of the bases the mouldings and ornaments are 
described in detail. 

CHAPTER XV 

The Pillar (Stambha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

The opening lines divide the subject-matter into five heads, namely, 
the measurement of pillars, their shapes, their ornaments and mould- 
ings, the collection of wood for the purpose of making pillars, which 
may, however, be made of stone, and the ceremonial and process 
of erecting pillars. 

The height of a pillar is measured from above the base to below 
the uttara, or above the pedestal from he janman to the uttara. The 
height of a pillar, in other words, is measured from the plinth up 
to the lowest member of the entablature, so as to include the capital. 
In an important passage in the Kdlyapa, quoted by Ram Raz, it 
is stated that the measurement may also be taken from the cimbia 
of the shaft, exclusive of the base. 

The height of a pillar is twice, one-and-a-half times, or one-and- 
a-quartcr times that of its base, or the height of the pillar begins at 
2j hastas and ends at 8 hastas, the increment being by 6 angulas or 
^ hasta. But according to Kdiyapa, the height of the pillar may be three 
times of the base ; or six or eight times that of the pedestal. The width 
(diameter) of a pillar may be *, ?, or of its height, or J, J or 

J of the height if it be a pilaster [kudya-stambha) . The width of the 
pilaster, according to the Mdnasdra, is 3, 4, 5, or 6 mdtras {angulas), 
and twice, thrice, or four times of these should be the width of the 
kampa. The height of a pillar being divided into 12, ii, 10, 9 or 
8 parts, the one of these parts may be the breadth of the pillar, and 
at the top it is diminished by one-fourth. 
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The column admits of different shapes. A square pillar is called 
brahtnn-kanta. An octagonal one is called vishnu-kdnto . A sixteen-sided 
or circular one is known as rudra-kdnta. A pentagonal one is called 
iwa-kdnta, and the hexagonal one skanda-kiinta. These shapes are 
stated to be uniform from bottom to top. But the base may be 
quadrangular. 

With re.spcct to dimensions and ornaments the fiv'C kinds of columns 
— brahma-kdnta, vishnu-kdnta, rudra-kdnta, iiva-kdnta, and skanda-kdnta 
are called chitra-karm, padma-kdnla, chitra-skambha, pdlikd-stambha, and 
kumbha-stambha. A sixth one, kostha-stambha, in the latter division, is 
stated to be two-.sided, and is the same as the kudya-stambha or pilaster. 

It should be noticed that the former .set of live names refers to the 
.shapes of the shafts, whilst the latter .set of fiv'c names is ba.scd on the 
shapes of the capitals, but in the detailed description both the capital 
and shaft are included. 

Some special kinds of pillars are also described, such as chitra- 
karm, padma-kdnta, chitra-skambha, vJra-kantha, pdlikd-stambha, kumhha- 
stambha and koshtha-stamhha. Then follow the description and measure- 
ment of the mouldings of the pillars. 

Columns, when in rows, must be in a straight line. ‘ The inter- 
columnation may be two, three, four or five diameters ; it is measured 
in three ways, first, from the inner extremity of the base of one pillar 
to that of another ; second, from the centre of the two pillars ; and 
third from the outer extremities of the pillars including the two bases.’ 
There seems to be no fixed intcr-columnation. This has been left 
to the discretion of architects who are, however, required to be parti- 
cularly careful with regard to beauty and utility. 

Minor pillars should conform to the main pillar. A main pillar 
with one minor pillar {upapdda) is called eka-kdnta, with two minor 
pillars dvi-kdnta, and with three minor pillars tri-kdnta. A main pillar 
with four minor pillars is called brahma-kdnta, with five siva-kdnta, 
with six skanda-kdnta, and with eight minor pillars it is called vishnu- 
kdnta. 

There is a long description of the collection of wood for purposes of 
pillars. The details seem to indicate that at the time when the Mdna- 
sdra was composed, wood was frequently used for making columns ; 
stone pillars are also mentioned, but pillars made of brick alone are 
not particularly dealt with. It is, however, stated that stone, brick 
and wood were used for making different parts of a column. The 
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square adhara or base of a stone pillar, it is stated, should be made 
of stone, and that of the wooden pillar of wood. But at the end 
of the next chapter, it is added that all the parts of a column should 
be made of stone [siUl), wood [ddru) or brick {ishlnka). In the middle 
of the same chapter the use of these three materials is elaborately 
discussed. The pillars, etc., are called mddha (pure) when made 
of one material, misra (mixed) when made of two materials, and 
samktrm (amalgamated) when made of all the three (or more) 
materials. 

The concluding part of this chapter deals with ceremonies in con- 
nexion with erecting columns. They arc essentially ritualistic. It is 
directed that the column should be posted [vesayet) at the side of a 
mandapa or pavilion. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Tiik Entablature {Prastara-vidhdna) 

The heiglit of the entablature {praslara), as compared with that of 
the base [adhishlhdna), is of six kinds. The height of the former may be 
equal to that of the latter, or less by or greater by k or ^ ; or it 
may be twice ; or, in cubit {hnsta) measurement these six kinds of 
height of the entablature begin at 7 cubits and end at 4 J cubits, 
the decrement being by cubit. These six kinds of entablatures are 
respectively used in the houses of the gods, the Brahmans, the kings 
(or Kshatriyas), the crown-princes {yuvardjas), the Vaisyas, and the 
Sudras. 

The height of the entablature is said to be J or 2 of, or equal to, 
that of the pillar {pdda), or greater by I or 2- Yet another set of six 
heights is described. The height of the pillar being divided into eight 
parts, seven, six, five, four, three or two parts may be assigned to 
that of the entablature. 

The greater portion of the chapter is devoted to an enumeration 
of the various mouldings and the measurement of each of the eight 
dificrent kinds of entablature. 

In this chapter the roofing {prachchhddana) of buildings is described. 
It is stated that a brick-built building may be furnished with a wooden 
roof, and that the roofs of stone buildings should also be built of 
stone. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Wood Joinery (Sandkikarma-vidkana) 

The definition of the name {sandhikaman) of the chapter is given 
in the opening lines. The joining of pieces of wood for buildings is 
called sandhi-karman. Several kinds of wood-joining arc described in 
detail. Pieces of wood arc said to be joined in such a way as to 
make the nandydvarta, svastika, sarvato-bhadra and such other shapes. 
Some kinds of wood arc strictly forbidden to be joined with some 
others. Fresh timber, it is stated, should under no circumstances be 
joined with seasoned wood. 

It may be noted that wood was veiy largely used in constructing 
houses of various kinds ; some parts of pillars too were made of wood, 
as has already been pointed out. Doors were mostly made of wood. 
The same was the case with couches, cars, clnvirs, etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

The General Description of Buildinos {Vimdna-mdhdna) 

The contents of the chapter are div'ided into the following headings: 
the classification of the vimdnas of one to twelve storeys ; the three 
styles of architecture; the characteristic features of the stiipikd or 
pinnacle, the stupi-klla or pinnacle staff, the lupd or loping roof, and 
the mukhabhadra or front portico ; and the ceremonies of fixing the 
pinnacle staff. 

The description begins with the making of the foundation ; but 
this subject has already been dealt with in Chapter XII. 

The classification of vimdnas of one to twelve storeys is elaborately 
described here, their absolute dimensions having already been given in 
Chapter XI, called Bhumilamba-vidhdna. Each of the twelve classes 
is subdivided into three types, according to their size — large, inter- 
mediate, and small. Whilst the width of the small type of one- 
storeyed building is i, 2, 3, 4, 5, or G parts, it should be 5, 6, or 7 
parts in the intermediate type, and 6, 7, or 8 parts in the large type. 
These ‘ parts ’ appear to be the partitions of the facade bordered 
by two pilasters (pdda). 

The three styles of architecture arc called ndgara, drdvida, and vesara, 
which are apparently geographical namc.s. The distinguishing feature 
.seems to be the general shape of the iikhara or spherical roof. 
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In the third place, the measurement and mouldings of the pin- 
nacle {stupl or stupikd) are given in detail. The height of the stupi 
is one cubit {hasta) in the houses of the Sudras, two cubits in those 
of the Vai^yas, two cubits and a half in the houses of the crown- 
princes [yuvardja), three cubits in the houses of the kings (Kshatriyas), 
three cubits and a half in the houses of the Brahmans, and four cubits 
in the houses of the gods, that is, in temples. 

Building materials arc then discussed. Four kinds of materials 
are distinctly mentioned ; stone, brick, wood, and iron {lauha). 

Buildings are made of one, two, three, or all four of these materials, 
but preference is given to the use of one material alone. With re- 
gard to materials, buildings are divided into three classes, namely, 
iuddha (pure), made of one material alone, miha (mixed) made of 
two materials, and samkirna (amalgamated), made of three or more 
materials. 

The term slupt-kila literally means the nail or pin of the stiipt. Its 
form is described clearly. It is quadrangular at the base, octagonal 
at the middle, circular at the top, and tapering gradually from bottom 
to top. The width at the top is one angula. 

Then two more architectural members are described, namely, the 
lupd and the mukha-bhadra. The former is explained by Ram Raz* as 
‘ a sloping and a projecting member of the entablature, represent- 
ing a continued pent roof. It is made below the cupola {sikhara), 
and its ends are placed as if it were suspended from the archi- 
trave, and reaching the stalk of the lotus below.’ 

The mukha-bhadra, or front tabernacle or porch according to the 
same author,^ indicates an ornamental niche, which occupies a central 
position in the facade of the building. 

The chapter concludes with a description of the ceremonies in 
connexion with fixing the stupi-klla. 

CHAPTER XIX 

The One-storeyed Buildings {Ekhabhumi-vidhdna)^ 

The chapter opens with various classifications of buildings. They 
are first divided into four classes called jdti, chhanda, vikalpa, and 
dbhdsa. Here they are considered with regard to their measurement. 

'Ram Raz, Essay, p. 52, footnote 2. * Ibid, p. 51, f. 

®(]f. ibid, pp. 49-53* Plate XXI. 
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The jdti class is said to be measured in the purva-hasta, the first 
kind of cubit, i.e. the cubit of 24 angulas. The chhanda is apparently 
measured in the cubit of 25 angulas, the vikalpa in the cubit of 
26 angulas and the dhhdsa in the cubit of 27 angulas (?). 

A further classification is into sthdnaka, dsana and iayana, which arc 
also called, respectively, samchita, asamchita, and apasarhehita. This classi- 
fication also refers to measurement. In the sthdnaka class the measure- 
ment of the height is considered, in the dsaiia the breadth is taken into 
consideration, and in the sayana the width is measured. It should be 
noted that these three classes, namely, sthdnaka, dsana, and layana, have 
a further signification with regard to the object of worship. In the 
sthdnaka buildings the idol is in an erect posture, in the dsana build- 
ings in a sitting posture, and in the sayana buildings in a recumbent 
posture. 

A third classification refers to the shape. Buildings are classed as 
masculine {purusha) when they are equiangular or circular, and as 
feminine when they are rectangular. Male deities are installed in 
masculine temples, and female deities in feminine temples. It is added, 
however, tliat the images of the latter may be placed in masculine 
temples too. 

After this introduction comes the description of one-storeyed build- 
ings. The absolute measurement is referred to in the chapter called 
Bhumi-lamba (dimensions of storeys). The comparative measurement 
and plan arc described here at great length. The whole height of 
the building is divided into a certain number of equal parts which 
are distributed in a happy proportion amongst the different members, 
namely, the base, the pillar, the entablature, the neck, the dome, and 
the pinnacle. Similarly, the length of the entire temple is divided into 
a certain number of equal parts which are al.so distributed amongst 
various rooms and halls, namely, the garbha-griha or shrine, the antardla 
or anteroom, and the mandapa or pavilion. These component parts of 
the building are described in detail in sub.sequcnt chapters, as also the 
gate-houses {gopura), courts (prdkdra) and such other architectunil 
members as doors, windows, arches, and so forth. In the present 
chapter a detailed account is given of the water-channel {ndla), 
which is meant to be an outlet for the water. 

The eight kinds of one-storeyed buildings are known as jayantika, 
bhoga, Mvildla, svasti-bandhana, kikara, tiasti-prishtha, skandhaldra, and 
kelara. 
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The concluding portions of this chapter, as well as of the next eleven 
chapters, are devoted to an enumeration of the various deities with 
whose images the doors and walls of buildings should be decorated. 

The Buddhist and Jain temples, dealt with in only two lines, are 
directed to be similarly built, with the difference that in these temples 
the images of the Buddhist and Jain gods should be installed instead 
of the images of the Brahmans. 

CHAPTERS XX— XXX 
Buildings of Two to Twelve Storeys 

The contents of these eleven chapters of the Mdnasdra may be 
conveniently summarized together. They deal respectively with 
two-storeyed [dvi-tala), three-storeyed {tri-tala), four-storeyed {chatus- 
tala), five-storeyed {pancha-tala), six-storeyed {shal-tala), seven-storeyed 
{sapta-tala) , eight-storeyed {ashta-tala), nine-storeyed {nava-tala), ten- 
storeyed {da§a-tala) , eleven-storeyed («A:adaifl-/a/a), and twelve-storeyed 
{dvddasa-tala) buildings. In each of these chapters we find a classifica- 
tion of the peculiar kind of edifice under discussion followed by an 
account of certain details, in particular the location of the divine 
images with which the walls arc decorated. Thus the buildings of two 
storeys arc divided into eight classes which are called irikara, vijaya, 
siddha, paushtika, kdntaka, adbhuta (also prabhutaka) , svastika, and push- 
kala. Those of three storeys are likewise divided into eight classes, 
called irikdnta, dsana, sukhdlaya, keSara, kamaldnga, brahma-kdnta, meru- 
kdnta, and kaildsa. The same eight-fold division is found in connexion 
with the four-storeyed buildings ; here the names are vishnu-kdnta, 
chatur-mukha, sadd-siva, rudra-kdnta, isvara-kdnta, mancha-kdnta, vedi-kdnta, 
and indra-kdnta. The eight cla.sses of the five-storeyed buildings are 
called airdvata, bhuta-kdnta, visva-kdnta, murti-kdnta, yama-kdnta, griha- 
kdnta, yajna-kdntn and brahma-kdnta. In the case of the buildings of six 
storeys there arc no less than tliirtccn classes, the technical names of 
which are padma-kdnta, kdntdra, sundara, upakdnta, kamala or kamaldksha, 
ratna-kdnta, vipuldnka, jyotish-kdnta, saroruha, vipuldkriti, svasti-kdnta, 
nandydvarta, and ikshu-kdnta. The seven-storeyed buildings are divided 
into eight kinds— pundartka, irlkdnta, Iribhoga, dhdrana, panjara, diramd- 
gdra, harmya-kdnta, and hima-kdnta. The eight classes of eight-storeyed 
buildings are called bhu-kdnta, bhupa-kdnta, svarga-kdnta, mahdkdnta, jana- 
kdnta, tapas-kdnta, satya-kdnta, and deva-kdnta. Those of nine storeys are 
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divided into seven kinds — saura-kdnta, raurava^ chandita, bhushana, vivrita, 
supratikdnta, and viiva-kdnta, of which the first four represent the small 
type of nine-storeyed buildings, the next two the intermediate type, 
and the last one the large type. The ten-storeyed buildings arc divided 
into six classes, which arc named bhu-kdnta, chandra-kdnta, bhavana-kdnta, 
antanksha-kdnta, megha-kdnta, and abja-kdnta. Buildings of eleven storeys 
admit six varieties — sambhu-kdnta, Ua-kdnta, chakra-kdnta, yama-kdnta, 
vajra-kdnta and arka-kdnta. Finally, buildings of twelve storeys are 
divided into ten kinds — pdfichdla, drdvida madhya-kdnta, kdlinga-kdnta, 
virdla, kerala, vamla-kdnta, mdgadha-kdnta, janaka-kdnta and sphurjaka 
{? gurjara). It deserves notice that in this instance the term by which 
the classes are designated are apparently geographical names. 

In Chapter XXX we find, moreover, an elaborate account of stair- 
cases {sopdna). 


CHAPTER XXXI 
The Court (Prdkdra-indhdna) 

The chapter begins with the announcement that live kinds of 
prdkdra buildings will be described in connexion with ball (ofliu-ings), 
parivdra (attendant deities), lobhd (beauty), and raksharjn (defence). 
But the main object of the chapter is evidently to describe the 
various courts into which the whole compound is divided. The 
description of five such courts is given. The first or innermost court 
is called antar-mandala. The second is known as anta-hdrd, and the 
third as madhya-hdrd. The fourth court is technically named prdkdra. 
The fifth and last one is known as mahdmaryddd or the extreme 
boundary. As the title of the chapter indicates, the greater part of 
it describes only the fourth court. Here it may be briefly observed 
that this prdkdra is also divided into ihe jdti, chhanda, vikalpa, dbhdsa 
and kdmya classes. Under each class a number of buildings {idld) 
is exhaustively described. A further classification {sankirna, etc.) is 
made with regard to the materials of which the prdkdra buildings are 
made. These materials are the same as in other cases, namely, stone, 
brick, and timber. 

The shrines of the attendant deities {parivdra-vimdna) and the gate- 
houses {gopuras) are very briefly described in conclusion, the next two 
chapters being entirely devoted to a special treatment of these two 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Tmc Attendant Deities (Parixma-vidhann) 

The temples of these deities arc directed to be built round the 
prdkdra. At the eight cardinal points of the innermost or the first 
court, the temples of a group of eight deities arc built. Groups of 
sixteen and thirty-two deities are located in the second and the third 
courts respectively. Between the third and the fifth courts is said to 
bi' a special pavilion. After an elaborate description of the location 
of temples for each of the deities of the three groups, the attendant 
deities of Vishnu arc described in detail. 

With regard to the family of Vishnu, it may be pointed out that 
it also includes the same three groups of eight, sixteen, and thirty- 
two deities. The second group relating to Vishnu includes Buddha 
too. The well-known ten incarnations of Vishnu, except the Matsya 
(fish) and tin; Kurnui (tortoise), arc included in the third group. 

'I'hc temples of the Buddhists and Jains, it is expressly stated, should 
be constructed according to the rules of their own Sdstras. 

It should be noticed that the description of the temples intended 
for so many deities docs not contain any measurements, etc. The 
text is .solely occupied with the location of these temples or deities 
in the compound. But a considerable portion of the chapter is 
devoted to the description of mandapas (pavilions) for such purposes 
as bathing, sleeping, assemblies, performances of musicians and 
dancing girls, and stabling of cows and horses. 

CHAPTER XXXHI 
The Gate-house (Gopura-vidhdna) 

Cate-houses {gopurn) are built in front of each of the five courts 
into which the whole compound is divided. The gopura belonging to 
the first court [antar-tnandala) is technically called dvdra-hbhd or the 
beauty of the gate’ ; that belonging to the second court is known as 
dvdra-sdld or gate-house. The gate-house of the third court is called 
dvara-prdsdda (gate-palace), and that of the fourth court {prdkdra) 
has die name of dvdra-harmya (gate-edifice). The gate-house of the 

^ This term in Prakrit form {dudrasoha) occurs in the Mrichchhakatika (cd. Stenz- 
Irr), pp. 72, 1,13, in the description of Vasantascria’s palace (Act V), which is 
divided into seven courts. 
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fifth or outermost court [mahdmarydda) is known as mahdgopura or 
the great gate-house. 

Each of these five classes of gate-houses is subdivided again into 
three kinds — the small, the intermediate, and the large. Gate-houses 
are exhaustively described under these fifteen kinds. They are further 
divided into ten (? nine) classes with regard to the number of archi- 
tectural members designated as sikhara (domes), stupikd (pinnacle), 
gala-kula (neck-peak), and kskudra-ndsl (vestibule). A gopura is thus 
technically called sribhoga when its nkhd is like a said, and it has 
a circular surrounding stupikd, and is furnished with a gala-kula, four 
kshudranasts, and eight mahdndsts. The remaining nine (eight) classes 
are called respectively jaya, srlvisdla, vishm-kdnta, indrn-kdnta, brahma - 
kdnta, skanda-kdnta, srikara and saumya-kdnla. The name of one of 
these classes is evidently missing. 

The fifteen kinds of gate-houses referred to above may have one 
to sixteen or seventeen storeys. But the details of those of one to 
five storeys only arc given, others being left to the discretion of the 
artists and stated to be built in the same way as those described so 
minutely. 

The measurements, both absolute and comparative, of length, 
breadth, and height of each storey belonging to each of' the fifteen 
kinds of gate-houses arc described at great length. The ornaments 
and mouldings of each storey are also given in detail. The garblia 
griha (cclla or sanctum), as well as all other rooms, together with 
their different parts, such as pillars, entablatures, walls, roofs, floors, 
doors, windows, etc., arc exhaustively discussed. 

The measurements, etc., of the gate-houses arc discussed in com- 
parison with those of the main buildings also. Then follows a lengthy 
description of their solid (ghana) and hollow (aghana) parts. The 
description of some interior members is also included in this section. 

The chapter closes with an interesting description of windows, 
not only for gate-houses, but also for other kinds of buildings, both 
religious and residential. The general plan of windows seems to be 
this : a post or pillar is fixed in the middle to which arc attached 
two perforated screens {jdlaka and pdlikd). These admit of various 
patterns, represented by the following names, by which they arc classed 
with regard to their shapes, naga-bandha (snake-pattern), valli-bandha 
(creeper pattern), (cow’s eye pattern), kufijardksha (elephant’s 

eye pattern), svaslika (cross pattern), sarvato-bhadra (car pattern), 
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naridydvarla (geometrical pattern) and pushpa-bandha (flower pattern). 
They arc decorated with floral and foliated ornaments, as well as 
with decorative devices in imitation of jewels. The measurement 
of length, breadth, and thickness is entirely left to the discretion of 
the artist. But it is stated in conclusion that^ according to some 
authorities, the width of the windows for gate-houses varies from 
to 5 cubits {hasta), the increment being by six angulas. As stated 
elsewhere the height is regulated by five formulas, viz., i^, i^, i|, 
2, 2.J of the width. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
The Pavilion (Mandapa-vidhana) 

The term mandapa generally means a temple, pavilion, bower, 
shed or open hall. But the word has been used in three technical 
senses in this chapter. It is used to imply a sing'c-storeyed house 
in the country, etc., or built on the sea-shore or the bank of a 
river, tank, or lake ; secondly, it is used to imply all the detached 
buildings in a compound which is generally divided into five courts. 
But in the most general sense, it implies various sorts of rooms in 
a temple or residential building ; for the greater part of this long 
chapter is devoted to a description of these rooms. 

After an account of the architectural members indicated by the 
technical terms bhitti (foundation wall or floor), alinda (verandah), 
and prapd (shed), follows the lengthy description of mandapas. Seven 
mandapas arc said to be built in front of the prasdda or the main 
edilice. They arc technically called himaja, nishadaja, vindhyaja, 
mdlyaja, pdriydtra, gandha-mddana and hema-kuta respectively. One is 
said to be used for the purpose of a bath-room, another for a study 
or school [adhynyana) , and so forth. Various parts of these buildings, 
such as walls, roofs, floors, verandas, court-yards, doors, windows, 
c olumns, etc., arc described in detail. Besides these seven, various 
other classes of mandapas arc also described exhaustively. Their 
technical names, together with the main purposes for which they 
arc built, may be given here. 

The meruja-mandapa is used as a library-room, the vijaya for marriage 
ceremonies, the padmaka as a temple kitchen, the sicha as an 
ordinary kitchen, the padma for collecting flowers, the bhadra for a 
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water reservoir, store-house, etc., the liva for unhusking corn, the veda 
for an assembly-hall, the kuh-dharana for storing perfumes, the 
sukkdhga for a guest-house, the ddrva for an elephant’s stable, and the 
kauUka for a horse stable, the saukhyaka and others built on the banks 
of the sea, river, lake, etc., arc meant for purposes of pilgrimage, 
and Xhtjaydla and others for summer residence. The plan, ornaments, 
etc., of each of these various classes are described in detail. 

The chapter closes with a description of the forms of mandapas. 
Those of temples and of the houses of the Brahmans should have the 
jdti shape. The chhanda shape is given to the mandapas of the Kshatriyas, 
the vikalpa shape to those of the Vaisyas, and the dhhdsa shape to 
those of the Sudras. But according to some, these four classes arc 
also said to be based on the form of the bhadra or front portico. 

The mandapas of two faces are called dandaka and those of three 
faces svastika ; but (he latter may also have the Idngala or plough shape. 
The mandapas of four faces arc known as chalur-mukha, those of live 
faces as sarvato-bhadra, and those of six faces as maulika. 

A short description of mandapas in villages or towns is given at 
the end. Their principal members are said to be the lupd (})ent roof)^ 
prastara (entablature), /SracAc/tAarfana (roof), sabhd (hall), kula (pinnacle), 
etc. Mandapas arc also built on the roadside and elsewhere. 

All classes of mandapas mentioned above are described separately, 
according as they may belong to a temple or to the houses of the 
Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras respectively. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

Tiik Storeyed Mansion {Sdld-vidhdna) 

The Storeyed Mansions consist of rows of buildings varying from 
one to ten. The blocks of buildings varying in number of storeys up 
to twelve are artistically joined up. They are classified under six main 
groups called dandaka, svastika, maulika, chatur-mukha, sarvalobhadra, and 
vardhamdna. Each of these is again subdivided into several types : 
the arrangement of the dandaka mansion, for instance, is described 
under eight varieties. The danAaka is an isolated mansion and con- 
sists of a single row of buildings and would look like a stick [dandaka ) . 
The svastika mansion is plough-shaped and consists of two rows of 
buildings. The maulika mansion is shaped like a winnowing basket 
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and consists of three rows of buildings. The chatur-mukha mansion is 
four-faced and consists of four rows of buildings. The sarvatobhadra 
mansion consists of seven rows of buildings, and the vardhamdna of ten 
rows. The huge buildings are naturally meant for kings, to the nine 
classes of whom they arc assigned in accordance with the importance 
of the mansions and the rank of the king. But they arc also stated to 
be used by the gods, the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, the 
Sudras, the ascetics, the hermits, the priests, the Buddhists, the warriors 
fighting with the help of the horse, the elephant, and the chariot, 
the artists, and the courtesans. The lay-out, architectural members 
with dimensions, ornaments, and other details are fully described. 

A special feature of the present chapter is the consideration of the 
times and season proper for the building of a said. Certain months 
and seasons are stated to be quite unsuitable for this purpose. Astro- 
logical and ritualistic considerations form another peculiarity of 
(his chapter. Some classes of sdlds are said to suit particular people 
born under the influences of certain planets and stars. 

The chapter closes with an account of the rules of shad-varga as 
applied to sdlds, and with an enumeration of the various parts of 
a .idld. 


CHAPTER XXXVl 

The Situation and Dimensions of Dwelling Houses 
(Griha-mdna-sthdna-vinydsa) 

The main object of the chapter is to describe the arrangement and 
situation of houses in the compound. The breadth of a house is said 
to be of five kinds, namely, from two or three dandas to ten or eleven 
dandas, the increment being by two dandas. The length may be equal 
to twice the breadth. Houses are stated to be built in a village, 
town, port {pattana), grove, or hermitage, near a hill or mountain, or 
on the bank of a river, etc. 

In Chapter XXXIV various sorts of mandapas have been stated to 
be located in different parts of the five courts into which the whole 
compound of a temple is divided. In the present chapter, structures 
intended for various purposes are located in the different squares into 
which an inhabited area is divided, according to the parama-sddhika 
plan described in Chapter VII, called Pada-vinydsa. 
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The Brahma-sthdna, or the central square, is stated to be unfit for 
a residential building. The temple of the family god is generally built 
in tliis part. Round this arc constructed the dwelling-houses for the 
master of tlie family, his wife and children, and servants, sheds for 
cows, horses, poultry, etc., the kitchen and dining hall, etc., rooms 
for guests, for reading or study, for the daily sacrifices of the upper 
caste people, for amusements and music, for the dancing girls, and 
for all other domestic purposes. The arrangement of these different 
structures is, however, slightly different according to the caste and 
social position of the family. But the general plan of the dwelling- 
houses for a family is the same in all cases. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

The First Entry into the House (Griha-pravcsa-vidhdna) 

The ceremonies in connexion with the opening of and first entry 
into a house arc described in detail. An auspicious day and moment, 
and the worship and sacrifice in this connexion, are still usually 
observed in India. The masters of the ceremonies arc stated to be 
the sthapati and the sthapaka. They lead the procession in circum- 
ambulating the village and the compound before the ceremonial entry 
into the house. The head of the family and his consort arc usually 
the chief figures in these affairs. After completing the worship and 
sacrifice, a prayer is offered to the guardian angel of the house [Griha- 
Lakshmi) to confer male offspring, wealth, and long life, on the master 
cf the house. ^ After the solemn entrance into the house has been 
performed, (he householder should feed the Brahmans, and present 
the architects and their followers with rich gifts. 

CHAPTER XXXVHI 
'I’he Location oi' Doors {Dvdra-sthdna) 

Doors and gates have already been described on various occa- 
sions. Two separate chapters arc now devoted to the arrangement, 
location, measurement, and ornamentation of doors to be used in 
all kinds of buildings. Such a special description of windows has 

^ I'lic mantra to be recited runs ; 
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already been noted at the end of Chapter XXXIII on gate-houses 
{gopura ) . 

It is stated in this chapter that four main doors are constructed 
on the four sides of all kinds of buildings of gods and men. In most 
cases four smaller doors are also made at the four corners. Many 
other smaller doors are prescribed in the intervening spaces. Drains 
(jala-dvara) arc made underneath the house. 

The main doors are always furnished with a flight of steps In 
many buildings the entrance-door is made, not at the middle of the 
frontage, but on cither side of it. But in some houses they may be 
made in the middle of the front wall. In the case of kitchens, in 
particular, the main doors must be at the middle of the wall. 

It is also stated expressly that where it is inconvenient to make 
so many smaller doors, as prescribed here, they should be replaced 
by windows. 

The materials with which doors arc constructed arc mainly timber, 
but stone is used in some exceptional cases. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

'J'he Mk.\surement of Doors ( dvdra - mana - vidhdna ) 

The common rule is that the height of a door should be twice 
its breadth. But various alternative measurements are also given, 
'riie height of the larger doors may vary from 1 1 cubits [hasta) to 
7 cubits, the increment being by 6 ahgulas. The height of the smaller 
doors varies from one cubit to three cubits, the increment being by 
3 ahgulas. In the former case, therefore, we have twenty-three, in 
the latter seventeen, varieties of dimensions. 

These dimensions are prescribed for doors in theja/i class of build- 
ings. But other measurements are given for doors in houses of the 
chhanda, vikalpa and dbhdsa classes. The alterative dimensions are 
modified by the application of the shad-varga formulas. 

The door-posts and other parts of the door arc then described 
at great length. Doors are generally of double leaves, but those of 
single leaf arc also mentioned. 

Doors are profusely decorated with foliated and floral ornaments. 
The images of Ganesa, Sarasvati, and other deities should be carved 
over tlie entrance. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Royal Palace (Rdja-grika-vidhma) 

Palaces arc divided into nine classes with reejard to their size, 
according as they may belong to a king of any of the nine classes 
enumerated in the next chapter. Each class of palaces, whether ol 
a chakravartin, maharaja, narendra, mandalesa, etc., admits of nine sizes. 
For each one of the nine tnain classes it is further laid down tliat it 
should consist of a certain number of halls {said). 'I’lius the palace 
of the chakravartin, universal monarch or emperor, should have from 
one to seven halls ; that of the adhirdja (or maharaja) from one to six 
halls ; that of the narendra from one to five halls, and so forth. 

Then the location of the various ])alaec buildings is minutily 
described on the basis of the Paramasadhika plan explained in Chapter 
VII called Padaviuydsa. 

The Brahmn-pltha is installed in the Brahma-sthdna, the sr|uare in the 
centre. The main palace of each of the nine classt s of kings is then 
located in some of the rcmainii;;; square — India, N’aruna, Yama, 
Pushpadanta, etc. Among the other jialace buildings enumeratt d 
wc find mention of the residences (»f the queens, the princi sses, and 
the private council-hall. 

Other buildings, which arc neces.sary adjuncts to tlie dwcdling oi" 
an Indian king, are the coronation pa\’iIion {ahhislickadi-mandapa) , 
the arsenal {ayudhdlaya) , the store-house (vastu-nikshepa-mandapa), the 
house for keeping ornaments {bhushandlaya) , the dining-hall {bhojana- 
mandapa), the kitchen {pdchandlaya) , the flower pavilion {pushpa- 
mandapa), the baths {majjandlaya) , the bed-chamber (sayandlaya), and 
several others. These all belong to the inner part [antah-sdld) of tin 
palace. 

In the outer jiart {bahih-sdld) are situated the residences of the 
crown prince (yuvardja), of the family jniest (purohila), of the ministers 
and others, likewise the hall of public audience {dsthdna-m 'ndapa) , 
temples, etc. 

Pleasure-gardens, flower gardens, groves, tanks, etc., are assignc'd 
their proper places. Stables for horses, elephants, and cow-sheds, etc . 
aie generally made near the main gate. Othei animals, which arc 
kept within tin; royal enclosure, arc rams, cocks, deer, and anteIopc's_ 
monkeys, tigers, and peacocks. Pavilions to witness ram-lights 
and cock-fights {mesha-yuddharlha-mandapa, hikkuta ynddha- mamlapa) 
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arc specially mentioned. The jail [kdrdgdra) is located in a rather 
out-of-the-way place, such as the bhriia or the antariksha part. At 
the end of the chapter it is stated that, for the rest, the arrange- 
ment is left to the choice of the king and to the discretion of the 
architects. 


CHAPTERS XLI-XLII 

Royal Courts and Characteristics of Kings 
{Rajanga-lakshana , Bh upala-laksha na) 

These two chapters deal with the royal courts, the classification of 
kings, the cjualities W'hich arc required in a good ruler, and so forth. 

Kings are divided, in dc.scending progression of rank, into nine 
classes, namely, chakravartin, mahdrdja (or adhirdja), mahendfa (or narendra), 
pdrshnika, pattadhara, mandlesa, pattabhdj, prdhdraka, and astragrdhin. 

The opening and closing lines of Chapter XLI describe the general 
qualifications of all kings. They should know philosophy and religion 
and must be learned in all the Sdstras, and in the political, military, 
civil and moral laws. They should be haughty {uddhata), gracious 
{lalila), and generous {uddita) in their behaviour. They should have 
the direct knowledge of and control over the subordinate kings and 
ministers. They should them.selvcs be great warriors and wise in all 
matters. T he treasury should always be kept full and they should 
themselves be religious and of strict morals. They should be the 
protectors of their subjects. They should possess peace of mind, love of 
fame, good taste in matters of art, and fondness for n-asic {Gdndharva- 
idslra ) . 

Then it is stated of each of the nine classes of kings what should be 
the number of his horses, elephants, soldiers, women, and queens. 
The astragrdhin, for iastance, who is least in rank, is said to possess 
500 horses, 500 elephants, an army of 50,000 soldiers, 500 female 
attendants, and one queen {mahishi). The prdhdraka, who follows 
next, has 600 horses, 600 elephants, 100,000 soldiers, 700 beautitul 
women, and two queens. The highest figures are reached in the case 
of the chakravartin or universal monarch. 

Chapter XLII begins with the classification of kings mentioned 
above. The extent of their kingdoms and some special characteristics 
of each of the nine classes of kings arc then described. The empire 
of the chakiavartin reaches as far as the four oceans {chatuh-sdgara). Ho 
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is the suzerain of all subordinate kings. He is strict in his judgment 
of right and wrong, but protects the people with kindness and mercy. 
He is famous and the most fortunate of all. The next king {maharaja 
or adhirdja) is the lord of seven kingdoms. He has the six principal 
kingly qualities (gum), the six strengths (hala), and the three powers 
{sakti).^ He is also versed in politics {niti). He is born either in the 
solar or in the lunar race. The remaining seven classes of kings are 
similarly described. 

A point of great historical interest in this passage is that royalty is 
no longer the monopoly of the Kshatriyas. A king may belong to 
any of the four castes — the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, 
and even the Sudras. The prdhdraka is expressly stated to belong to 
any of the four castes. 

The nine kinds of crowns, which pertain to these nine classes of 
kings, are then described. This subject, however, is more elaborately 
treated in Chapter XLIX {Abhisheka-lakshana) . Next comes the 
description of the nine kinds of thrones used by the nine classes 
of kings. Here other royal insignia, particularly the white umbrella 
{dhavala-chhattra), and the chowrie or fly-whisk made of the yak’s tail 
{chdmara) are also mentioned. Thrones, it will be noticed, are fully 
dealt with in Chapter XLV {Simhdsana-lakshana-vidhdna). 

The next point of importance is the rate of royal revenue. The 
chakravartin takes only one-tenth of the produce as his share. The 
mahdrdja takes one-sixth, the narendra one-fifth, the pdrsknika one- 
quarter, the paUadhara one-third ; I he exact proportions of the other 
kings’ shares are not given. No tax should be illegally imposed. 
Punishment and fines should be legal and moderate. The temples, 
as well as the Brahmans, the hermits and similar people should 
be supported by the state. 

At the end of the chapter it is stated that this description of kings 
is made on the authority of the Vedas, the Purdnas, and the Sdstras. 

^ The six qualities (gufia) of a king are found in Mam, VII, i6o : 

‘ Let him [the king] constantly think of the six measures of royal policy {guna), 
viz. alliance, war, marching, halting, dividing the army, and seeking protection 
(Biihler, S. B. E., XXV, p. 241). But according to another source the six gunas or 
qualities of a king are valour, energy, firmness, ability, liberality and majesty. 
The three royal powers (Sakti) are found in the Amarakosha 2, 8, i, i^—iaktayas 
tisrah prabhavotsaha mantrajdh, ‘ the three powers come forth from majesty, energy, 
and good counsel.’ ’ ’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

C^ARS AND Chariots {Ratha-lakshana-vidhdnd) 

Cars and chariots arc constructed for the ceremonial and ordinary 
use of gods, Brahmans and kings, as well as for war and other pur- 
poses. The wheels and other parts of cars, their shapes, their measure- 
ments, their ornamentations and mouldings arc described in order. 

The chapter begins with a minute description of the wheel, the most 
important part of the car. It is alw.ays circular, and is furnished with 
a strong tyre of similar shape. All its parts, together with their 
measurements, arc described in detail — the kukshi (navel, lit. belly), 
aksha (axle), sikhd or danta (axle-band), chhidra (hole) and the klla 
(axle-bolt, Jinch-pin), etc. Particular trees yielding timber for the 
wheel arc enumerated. On a double support (called udhara and upd- 
dlidra), which rests on the axles, is raised a lofty structure which is 
provided with balconies {hhadra) and profusely decorated. It may 
have as many as nine storeys, the height of cacli upper storey 
being smaller than that of the one just preceding. The exact propor- 
tion is not given. 

The forms of cars are next discussed. With regard to their shapes, 
cars arc divided into seven clas.ses — vahhasvad-bhadroka, prabhanjana- 
bhadraka, nivdta-hhadraka, pavana-bhadraka, prishada-bhadraka, h]draka-{or 
chavdraka-) bhadraka, and anila-bhadraka. The first of these is square, 
the second hexagonal, the third should have two bhadras, and the 
fourth three bhadras, the fifth and the sixth should have ten bhadras, 
and the last one should be furnished with twelve bhadras. 

The description of the different shapes of cars is rather confusing. 
According to another classification given here, the square cars are 
called ndgara, the octagonal ones dravida, the circular ones vesara, the 
hexagonal ones dndhra, and the oval ones kdlihga. 

These cars, in accordance with the different purposes referred 
to above, have various kinds of wheels and other members. Thus a 
fighting car has three wheels, the car for mock-fighting has four wheels, 
one for ordinary festivals {nilyotsava) has five wheels, one for special 
festivals {mahoisava) may have six, seven, eight, nine or ten wheels. 
In the same manner the number of vedis (platforms) varies according 
to the special purpose for which a car is to be used. 

Thus it is stated that the chariot of the universal monarch {sdrva- 
bhauma) should have one to nine vedikds, that of the mahdrdja one to 
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seven vedikas, that of the narendra one to five vedikds, and so 
forth. The cars of Vishnu and Siva should consist of one to nine 
vedikas, those of Buddhist and Jain deities one to seven vedikas, and 
in the case of other gods the number should be four, or one to 
five. 

These cars should be decorated with peacocks’ feathers, chowries, 
arches {torana), little bells, bright mirrors, fans and garlands. There 
should be also carved images of various deities, particularly on the 
upper part of the structure, while the basement is adorned with 
representations of lions, elephants, and crocodiles {hari-kari-makara- 
rupaih), with foliated ornamentation and with figures of dancers 
{ndtaka), bhutas yakshas. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
Couches {Sayana-vidhana) 

Couches are meant for the use of deities, the twice-born, and mem- 
bers of other castes. They are said to be of two kinds, the small 
{bdla-paryanka) and the large {paryanka), the one being distinguished 
from the other by its size alone. 

The measurement and various parts of the two kinds of couches 
are described separately. The width of the bdla-paryanka may vary 
from II to 25 angulas, the increment being by 2 angulas. This makes 
eight varieties. The paryanka proper admits of nine varieties, as 
they may be from 21 to 37 angulas in width with increments of 2 
angulas. 

It may be pointed out that they are generally furnished with four 
legs, and castors arc attached to the legs so that they may easily be 
moved from one place to another. The legs of royal couches should 
be decorated with lioas. The proportion of breadth to length shows 
that couches are generally rectangular in shape. 

Special mention is made of swings suspended from four chains, 
which are said to be used by the gods, the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, 
the Vai^yas, etc. 

The material of which couches and seats {dsana) are constructed is 
the wood of certain trees. For the leg., special kinds of timber are 
recommended. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

Thrones {Si mhasana-laksha na-vidhand) 

The expression siihhdsana implies a scat marked with a lion. This 
lion-seat or throne is made for the use of deities and kings. Royal 
thrones are divided into four classes. The prathamdsana is said to be fit 
for the first {prathama) coronation, the mangala throne for the coronation 
called mangala. The vira throne for the vlra coronation, and the vijaya 
throne for the vijaya coronation. What is evidently meant is that these 
four thrones are employed for the four successive stages of the coro- 
nation of one and the same king. 

As for the deities, the nitydrehana throne, as the name indicates, 
is used for daily worship, the nityotsava throne for ordinary festivities, 
the vikshdrehana throne for special worship, and the mahotsava throne 
for great festivals. 

Next comes a further division of thrones into ten kinds. An account 
of the general plan, as well as the measurements of the various parts of 
them, is given in detail. They are technically cAXcd padmdsana, padma- 
keiara, padma-bhadra, iribhadra, Mviidla, inbandha, kimukha, bhadrdsana^ 
padma-bandha and pdda-bandha. Nine kinds of dimensions are given to 
each of the above-mentioned thrones. The right proportion in each 
case should be selected by the application of the rules of shad-varga. 

Of the ten kinds, the first, padmdsana, is used as the throne for 
Siva or Vishnu, the padma-kesara for the other gods and for the chak- 
ravartin, the padma-bhadra for the adhirdja (i.e. the mahdrdja), the 
klbhadra is suitable for the adhirdja and the narendra, the ktvisdla for 
the narendra and the pdrshnika, the srlbandha for the pdrshnika and the 
pattadhara, the Mmukha for the mandaleia, the bhadrdsana for the 
pattabhdjy the padma-bandha for the prdhdraka, and the pdda-bandha throne 
for the astragrdhin. It is expressly stated that lion-shaped legs should 
not be made for the throne of the last class of kings ; but in the case 
of all other kings, the thrones are marked with lions and furnished 
with six legs. They are generally placed facing the east. The 
tlurones of deities should face the four quarters. 

At the end of the chapter the author says that the ‘ tlirones of Vishnu, 
Rudra, Jinaka, Indra, and all the other prominent gods, and also 
of the kings have thus been described.’ It should be noticed that in 
the description itself no reference whatever is made to thrones of 
the Buddhist or Jain deities, as the term Jinaka would seem to imply. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
Arches {Torana-vidhana) 

The torana, or arch, is stated to be an ornament for the thrones (dsana) 
of gods and kings. It is supported on dwarf pillars (anghri), which 
rest on the pedestal {pltha) of the image. The arch admits of various 
shapes. It may be circular, triangular, crescent-shaped, bow-shaped, 
or of any other suitable form. Directions for making these arches, as 
well as the measurements of their constituent parts, axe given in detail. 
With regard to their ornamentation, arches are divided into four kinds, 
technically called patra-torana (foliated arch), pushpa-torana (floral arch), 
ratna-torana (jewelled arch), and chitra-torana (ornamental arch). 

The various ornaments of arches are then described in detail. The 
top of the torana should be decorated with figures of the heavenly 
musicians, Tumburu and Narada, while makaras (crocodiles) are placed 
at the sides. The arch is supported by leogryplis {vydli), which are 
placed on both sides of the pillars. For the rest the patra-torana, as 
the name indicates, is mainly adorned with foliated ornaments, the 
pushpa-torana with flowers, and the ratna-torana with jewels. Among 
the other decorative devices mentioned we find the effigies of different 
classes of semi-divine beings, such as yakshas, vidyddharas, hinnaras, 
and kinnarts. At the end of the chapter it is said that arches may also 
be made without any ornamentation {cMtra-hina) . 

CHAPTER XLVII 
The Theatre {Madhyarahga-vidhdna) 

In the first verse we meet with the expression mukta-prapdnga, which 
appears to be used in the same sense as madhya-ranga. It is provided 
with dwarf pillars or pilasters {ahghri-pdda), and consists of various 
other members {masuraka, vedi, maheha, kuttima, upapitha, etc.), and is 
decorated with uttaras, vdjanas, mushti-bandhas and lupds. It should be 
furnished with four bhadras (or with one bhadra) and with eight or 
sixteen kshudra-ndsls. The upper portion is adorned with figure.s 
of leogryphs {vydli) and crocodiles {makara). From the last but one 
verse of the chapter it is evident that there must be a close connexion 
between the mukta-pdraphga, on the one hand, and the simhdsana, the 
makara-torana and the kalpa-vriksha, on the other hand, the latter three 
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subjects being discussed in the two immediately preceding and the 
following chapters. 

From this verse it will be seen that the materials to be used for the 
mukta-prapanga, etc., are wood, stone, brick (terra-cotta ?) and various 
kinds of metal {loha, literally iron). 

CHAPTER XLVIII 

The Ornamental Trees {Kalpa-vfiksha-vidhdna) 

The name of the chapter is Kalpa-vriksha, which literally means a 
mythical tree granting all wishes or, in other words, an all-productive 
tree. But here it is undoubtedly a decorative device surmounting a 
seat {dsana) or throne. It is also mentioned in connexion with the 
mukta-prapdnga, the mandapa, and the makara-toram. 

The minute description and measurement of the various parts of 
the tree are given. Its trunk {pdda) is wound with a serpent, with 
expanded five-fold hood. The measurements of the snake, of its hood, 
and of its tail are described in detail. The number of branches as well 
as their size varies according to the special purpose of the throne, for 
the decoration of which the tree is meant. The tree is beautifully 
decorated with creepers, leaves, and flowers of various colours and 
forms. Jewels and garlands of pearls are inserted in suitable places. 
The figures of deities, siddhas, vidyddharas, monkeys, etc., are placed in 
the intervals between the branches. 

Many other particulars regarding this ornamental tree are left to 
the discretion of the artist. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

Crowns and Coronation {Abhisheka-lakshapa-vidhdna) 

The chapter is divided into two parts : the first part describes the 
crowns of gods and kings, and the second deals with the ceremonies of 
the coronation of kings. 

The chapter opens very unusually with the description of the lavish 
presents to be made to the architects. These gifts consist, among other 
things, of girls, wealth, land, houses, and servants, both male and 
female. 

After this introduction there follows an enumeration of the various 
headdresses used by gods and kings, namely, jatd, mauli, kirlta^ karari^a, 
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iirastraka, kun^ala [kuntala?), keM-handha, dhammilla, alaka,chudd, mukuta 
and patta (turban). 

Of these, the last-mentioned is subdivided into three kinds, called 
foliated, jewelled, and floral turbans {patra-patta, ratana-pattay and 
pushpa-patta) . 

The jatd (matted hair) and the mukuta {lit. diadem) arc said to suit 
Brahma and Siva. The kirita and mukuta are suited to Narayana 
(i.e. Vishnu). Other minor gods wear the karanda and mukuta. 
lire love-goddess, Rati (Manonmani), wears a jatd, mauli, mandala, or 
kundala. Sarasvati and SuvitrT put on a kela-bandha and a kundala. All 
the female deities may wear a karanda or mukuta. 

Among the kings, the chakravartin {sdrvabhauma) and the adhirdja 
wear the kirita. The narendra puts on a karanda, and the pdrshnika 
a Hr as tr aka. But the chakravartin and other kings may wear a karanda or 
mukuta. The patra-patta is suited to the patta-dhara, the ratna-patta to 
the rmndolesa, the pushpa-patta to the pattabhdj, and the pushpa-mdlya 
(flower wreath) to the prdhdraka and the astragrdha. 

The kundala (or kuntala) and mukuta are prescribed for the queen 
of a chakravartin, the kesabandha for the queens of an adhirdja and a 
narendra, the dhammilla and kumuda-kuntala for the queens of a pdrshnika, 
a pattadhara, a mandaleia or a pattabhdj, and the alaka and chudd for 
the queens of a prdhdraka and an astragrdha. 

The height of a crown varies with the importance of the divine or 
royal bearers ; it is set forth at considerable length. Next is described in 
detail the number of gold pieces and precious jewels in the crowns 
worn by the kings of various ranks and by their consorts. The forms 
of these crowns are then described. 

The second part of the chapter deals with the royal coronation 
{abhisheka). In the coronation ceremonies of the chakravartin and other 
kings, four stages are prescribed, which are called prathama (here called 
prdpta), mangala, mra, and vijaya. In this matter, too, the architects 
take a leading part. The sthapati, the sthdpaka, and the Brahman 
priest perform the ankurdrpana and all other ceremonies ending with 
the adhivasana. Afterwards the king is anointed with various auspicious 
substances. This is the abhisheka proper. The king is then adorned 
with the royal robes, the sacred thread and various ornaments, and led 
to the coronation hall {abhisheka-mandapa) which is furnished with the 
madhra-rahga, the royal thrones, the wish-yielding tree (kalpa-vriksha) , 
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the ornamental arch {toram), and other emblems of empire.^ The king 
and the queen take their places side by side on their thrones, the 
queen being on the left side of the king. The crown is held by the 
leading priests {purohila-purogdh) ; but it is actually placed on the king’s 
head by the sthapati and the two sthdpakas at an auspicious moment 
during the pronouncement of svasti and other auspicious sounds. After 
this the king is garlanded, anointed, and besprinkled with various 
substances of good augury. Then the king mounts an elephant and 
circumambulates the city amidst acclamations of felicity. On the 
occasion of the entry into ihe palace, a curious ceremony takes place 
in order to determine the success awaiting the new king, as well as 
the future prosperity of the kingdom. Various auspicious and inaus- 
picious things are arranged in a hall in the palace. The king is led 
there blind-folded and has to pick up anything he chooses. The thing 
thus picked up by the blind-folded king points to the prosperity of 
the people and victory of the king, or the opposite. 

‘ If the rice-porridge or rice be touched [by him] there will be 
an increase of rice. If the heap of corn is touched by the [royal] hand 
there will be plenty of food {subhiksha). If gold and other precious 
metals be touched, it indicates that the subjects will prosper. If the 
sword or other weapons be touched, it bespeaks the king’s prowess. 
It would be unfortunate for the whole kingdom, if any inauspicious 
things be touched by the king.’ 

The chapter closes with a recapitulation of the four forms of 
coronation, the directions as to the conduct of the ceremonial regal 
procession and a reference to the authorities [Vedas and Purdtms) 
under which the coronation ceremonies are prescribed. 

ClfAPTER L 

Thc Ornamcn is ok rnK Body and Ari'icles ok F'urniiure 
(lih usha na-laksha na-vidhdna) 

In the first verse it is announced that the chapter is devoted to a des- 
cription of the ornaments of gods and kings. In reality, only the first 
part of the chapter deals with ornaments proper, and the remaining 

* Cf. Hultzsch, South Indian Inscription, Vol. I, p. 54, n, 23 25, where in an 
Kastern Ghalukya grant the makaratora^a is mentioned among the royal insignia. 
Professor Hultzsch quotes Sanderson’s Canarese Dictionary, where the word is 
explained as ‘ an honorary wreath or string of flowers, etc., raised upon poles 
and carried in front of one, as an emblem ol distinction.’ 
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portion deal with certain miscellaneous articles of furniture, such 
as lamp-posts, fans, mirrors, swings, and so forth. 

The first part is called ‘ornaments of the body’ {anga-bhusham), 
and the second, external ornaments (bahir-bhushana) . 

Ornaments proper are here divided into four classes, namely, paira- 
kalpa, chitra-kalpa, ratna-kalpa, and mUrita. All these are suited to the 
deities. The emperor or universal monarch {chakravartin, sdrvabhauma) 
can put on all these ornaments excepting the patra-kalpa. The adhiraja 
and narendra can wear both the ratna-kalpa and the mikila. The misra- 
kalpa is prescribed for all other kings. 

The patra-kalpa ornaments arc so called, because they show foliated 
decoration. The chitra-kalpa kind consists of floral and foliated 
designs, precious stones, and images (ndtaka). The ratna-kalpa variety 
is made of flowers and jewels. The misra-kalpa decoration consists of 
leaves and jewels, and, in short, a mixture of all others. These four 
kinds, it should be observed, are specially made for the images of 
gods and kings only. 

The following is a list of the personal ornaments mentioned in the 
course of the chapter : 

Kirlta — a diadem, a crown. 

Siro-vibhushana — a head ornament. 

Chudamani — a crest-jewel 

Kundala — an ear-ring. 

Tdtanka (or tddankd)—~Si kind of ear ornament. 

Makara-bhushana — an ear-pendant decorated with crocodile pattern 
{makardnkita-kundala) . 

Kahkana — a bracelet. 

Keyura, kataka — an armlet worn on the upper-arm. 

Valaya — an armlet worn round the upper-arm {bdhumule) or on the 
forearm [prakoshtha). 

Purima — for the upper-arm. 

Mani-bandha-kaldpal — a jewelled ornament worn on the forearm. 

Kinkinl-valaya — a bracelet (or anklet) fitted with little bells. 

Angidiyaka — a finger-ring. 

Ratndnguliyaka — a jewelled finger-ring. 

^rdha-hdra\~^ string of pearls worn round the neck. 

^ Cf. mukla-kalapa {Kumara-sambhava, I, 43). 

® According to Brihat-samhita, LXXXII, 32, a chain ol 108 strings is styled a 
hara and a chain of 64 strings an ardhahSra. Kern’s Verspr. Geschr., Vol. II, p. lOi. 
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Maid — dL garland or necklace hanging down from both shoulders. 

Vam-mdld — a garland of wild flowers. 

Nakshatra-mdld} — a necklace of 27 pearls. 

Daman — a garland or string worn round the shoulders. 

Stana-sutra ■) , 1 • j < 1 

c, ( — a cord or chain worn round the breasts. 

Suvarna-sutra j 

Pura-sutra — a cord or chain worn round the chest. 

Udara-bandha — a girdle worn round the waist. 

Kati-sutra — a cord or chain round the loins. 

Mekhald — a girdle, a belt. 

Suvarna-kanchuka — a golden cuirass (or bodice). 

Nupura — an anklet. 

Valaya — a bracelet. 

Pdda-jdla-bhushana — a net-like ornament worn on the feet.^ 

The following articles, which are reckoned to belong to the ‘ exter- 
nal ’ ornaments (bahirbhushana) , arc described in great detail : (i) the 
dipadanda (lamp-post); (2) the vyajana (fan); (3) the darpana (mirror); 
(4.) the manjushd (basket, chest, box) ; (5) the dold (swing or palanquin); 
(6) the tuld (balance) and (7) the panjara (cage), nlda (nc t) for 
domestic animals and birds. 

The lamp-posts {dipa-danda) ^ arc of two kinds, the stationary, 
placed in front of the house, and the movable. Tlie former are made 
of wood, iron, or stone, the latter of wood or iron. They may be 
square, octagonal, or circular in shape. The vedikd (platform) or 
the pedestal at the bottom of these is generally shaped like a lotus. 
Lamp-posts generally taper from the bottom upwards. Various 
other parts and also the mouldings of lamp-posts are described in 
detail. Their measurements are also given. 

The fan-post {vyajana-danda) , as well as the fan itself, is described in 
a like manner. These posts arc made of timber or iron, but the fans 
appear to be made of leather. 

^ A nakshatra-mdla {Hi. u star-cluster) consists of 27 pearls in accorcl.-tnce with 
the number oi nakshalras or lunar mansions. Cf. firihat-sariihita, LXXXll. 34. 

^ A few more terms of uncertain meaning are mentioned, namely : viseshika 
{—tilaka ?), halapa^a, chulika, kesakutaka and mallika. 

^ In literature we find the evidently synonymous expression dipavfiksha {Hi. 
lamp-tree). Mahabh. XII, 7204; XIV, 1737. Ram. (cd. Gorresio), II, 5, 18 ; 
Buddhacharita (ed. Cowell) , V, 44 . Monumental lamp pillars ol stone, now-a- 
days designated by the name of dipdan, are found especially in the .South ol 
India. Cf. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, revised edition, 
Vol. I, pp. 347 sq., and II, 81. 
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Nine alternative measurements are prescribed for the mirror, 
namely, from 5 (or 6) angulas up to 21 (or 22) angulas. The mirror 
should be quite circular (suvritta), with the edge a little raised. 
The surface must be perfectly bright, the rim being decorated 
with linear ornaments {rekhd) and the reverse with the figures of 
Lakskmi and others. An account of the various parts is given in 
detail. 

Three kinds of mahjushd are described in detail. They arc made 
of either timber or iron, and arc square, rectangular, or circular in 
shape. They generally consist of one, two or three compartments 
or chambers {koshtha). The parm-manjushd looks like a box or trunk. 
The taila (oil) mahjushd is apparently a receptacle for oil. It docs not 
differ from the other, except in its greater height. The third kind is 
called vastra-mahjushd and is easily identified with a wardrobe or linen- 
chest. Its breadtli is said to vary from one to three cubits, the height 
and length being proportionate to the breadth. 

The word dold means botli a swing and a palanquin ; but as the 
description opens with the statement that the height of the post or 
pillar {pdda) varies from three to eight cubits, there can be little 
doubt that the passage refers to a swing. We may assume that 
the phalaka, which is repeatedly mentioned in this connexion, must 
be the swing-board. The swing is said to be used by both gods and 
men. 

The balance^ consists of the horizontal balancing rod or beam, the 
strings by which the scale pans are suspended, and the scale pans 
themselves. The two pans are made of iron, the rod of timber or iron, 
and the jihvd {lit. tongue) and the torana {lit. arch) are always made 
of iron. The various parts of he balance are described minutely, 
together with their measurements. 

A large portion of the chapter is devoted to a description of cages 
{pahjara). A number of birds and other animals are enumerated, and 
the size of the cage in which they are kept is given, the measurements 

^ From the description given in the text it may be conjectured that the royal 
balance in question was meant to be used by kings in performing the ceremony 
of having themselves weighed against gold and precious stones which were after- 
wards distributed among the Brahmans. I’his ceremony, known as iald-pmusha- 
ddna^ was performed on certain special occasions, such as the coronation, or on 
the day of a solar or lunar eclipse, or on New Year’s day. Cl'. A. H. Longhurst, 
The Ttdd-purusha-ddna Monument at Hampi, Annual Report, Archaeological Survey oj 
India for 1912-13, pp. 142 sq., Plate LXXXIV. 
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admitting in each instance ol‘ nine different varieties. The following 
is a complete list : 



Size of cage 

Increment 

Mriga-ndbhi-biddla (musk cat) . . 

I — 2 

hastas 

3 angulas. 

Suka (parrot) 

Chdtaka (rains-cuckoo or cuculus 

9 — 23 angulas^ 

2 

55 

melanoleucus) 

7—23 


2 

55 

Chakora (partridge or perdix rufa) 
Mardla (a crow-pheasant, a goose 

7—23 

55 

2 

55 

or duck) 

7—23 

55 

2 

55 

Pdrdvata (turtledove) 

7—23 

55 

2 

55 

Nllakantha (roller) . . 

25—73 

55 

6 

55 

Kunjariya (ground-man) 

5—21 

55 

2 

5 ^ 

K'hanjarlta (wag-tail) 

7—23 

55 

2 

55 

Kukkuta (cock) 

15—31 

55 

2 

55 

■ Kuldla {phasianus gallus) 

Nakula (mongoose, viverra ichneu- 

15—31 

55 

2 

55 

mon) 

1 1 — 27 

55 

2 

55 

Tittiri (francolin partridge) 

7—23 

55 

2 

55 

Godhd{ra) (alligator) 

9—25 

55 

2 

55 

Vydghra (tiger) 

— si hastas 

b 

55 


CHAPTER LI 

The Triad [Trimurti-lakshana-vidhana) 

The Indian Triad, to which the title of the chapter refers, consists 
of the three great gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The chapter may 
be divided into two parts. The first part deals with the materials 
(dravya) of which the idols of all other deities, as well as of these three, 
are made. The second part describes the external features of the 
Triad. 

The materials for making idols are nine, namely, gold, silver, copper 
{Idmra), stone, wood, sudha (stucco, also mortar and plaster), sarkara 
{lit. gravel or grit), dbhdsa (glass) and earth (terra-cotta). All the 
materials enumerated arc well known except dbhdsa, of which a 
special description is given. 

* Evidently there is a mistake here in the figures, which would yield only eight 
varieties of size. Another mistake seems to be in the size of cages, which in 
many cases is absurdly small. 
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Ahhdsa is subdivided into three kinds, called chitra, ardha-chitra, and 
dbhdsa proper. If it is perfectly transparent or visible {sarvdnga- 
drisyamdna, lit. which can be completely seen through), it is called 
chitra; if only half transparent or visible, it is known as ardha-chitra ; 
and in case it is partially (lit. one-fourth) transparent or visible, it is 
called dbhdsa proper. 

The second part begins with an account of the different classes of 
images. An idol may be stationary (sthdvara) or movable (jangama), 
erect, sitting, or recumbent. The movable images are used especially 
on the occasion of festivals. The three or four poses (bhanga), called 
dbhanga, samabhanga, and tribhanga, are discussed more fully at the end 
of Chapter LXVII. 

The remaining portion of the chapter is devoted to a minute 
description of the images of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the three 
gods constituting the Trimurli. 

Brahma should have four arms and four faces. He should wear a 
diadem and the matted hair of an ascetic (jata-mukuta-mandita). Two 
of his hands should be in the gift-bestowing (varada) and refuge- 
granting (abhaya) attitudes. The four attributes held in his hands 
are the water-pot (kundika), ihc rosary (aksha-mdld) , and the large 
and small sacrificial ladles (sruk-sruva). The various ornaments, with 
which his body is to be adorned, arc described in great detail. As to 
his clothes, he is said to wear a strip of bark (chlra) and an upper 
garment (uttariya). His whole body should be of golden colour. 
Brahma is accompanied by liis two laktis (female energies), the 
goddesses Sarasvati and Savitri standing to his right and left 
respectively. 

Vishnu is also four-armed (chatur-bhuja) , but has one head. His 
headgear is the diadem called kirita. He wears a yellow garment, 
while the colour of his body is dark blue (iydma). His chest is adorned 
with the symbol called srlvatsa. Two of his hands arc in the gift- 
bestowing and refuge-granting attitudes. His attributes arc the lotus 
flower, the mace (gadd), the discus (chakra), and the conch -shell called 
pdnehajanya. Among the numerous ornaments which bedeck his limbs, 
special mention is made of ihc graceful garland of wild flowers 
(vana-mdld) which hangs down by both his legs. At the back of his 
head there is an ornamental nimbus (siras-chakra, lit. a head-disc). 
Vislu.m is likewise attended by two goddesses (Sakti), apparently 
Lakshmi and Bhu-devi (the Earth-goddess). 
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Siva, the third member of the Triad, is four-armed and is, more- 
over, distinguished by a third eye, which is placed in the middle of 
his forehead. Like Brahma, he wears the matted hair of the ascetic. 
The figure of Ganga (the river personified), as well as the crescent, arc 
inserted in his headdress, the latter on the left side. On the left side 
of his neck there is the mark of the deadly poison kdlakuta. His dress 
consists of a tiger skin reaching down to the knees, and a waist-cloth. 
His complexion is said to be rcd.^ Two of his hands arc in the 
attitude of granting a boon {vara) and of conferring security {abhaya ) . 
In the remaining two hands he holds an antelope {harina) and a 
tabor or hand-drum.^ Siva is accompanied by the goddess Parvati, 
who keeps standing or seated on his left side. 

Images of the three members of the Triad are said to be measured 
in the largest type of the daia-tdla mca.surcmcnl and those of their 
consorts in the middle type. The particulars of these two types of 
measurement are not discussed here, but reserved for an elaborate 
treatment in two separate chapters. 

The pedestals are also dealt with in a separate chapter. Here it is 
very briefly stated that the pedestals of the Triad should be of the 
padma-pilha or the mahd-pltha kind, and be furnished with a prapd 
(canal), a tor ana (ornamental arch), and kalpa-vriksha (ornamental 
tree). 

The chapter closes with a statement that the particulars not men- 
tioned here with regard to the making of th(;se idols, should be supplied 
according to the rules of the Sdstras. 

CHAPTER LII 
The Phallus (Linga-vidhdna)^ 

Various classifications of phalli are given. They are classified first 
into six heads — saiva, pdiupata, kdla-mukha, mahdvrata, vdma, and 
bhairava ; secondly, into four — samakarm, vardhamdna, iivdnka, and 


^ Elsewhere the complexion of Siva is slated to be white. 

2 The name of the second attribute, which occurs also in the iconographic 
portion of Chapter VII, appears to be dbakka. But this word usually indicates a 
large kettle-drum, whereas the tabor, which is one of Siva’s emblems, is called 
4omaru. 

® The phallus worship is very popular in India : this is unmistakably proved by 
the fact that the number of lingas or phalli in India is estimated at thirty millions, 
ol' which the best known are ViSvesvara at Benares, Somanatha in Gujarat, 
Mahakala at Ujjayini, etc. 
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svastika, fit to be worshipped by Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras respectively ; thirdly, into four, with regard to height— 
chhanda, vikalpa, and dbhdsa; fourthly, into three, with regard to 
width — ndgara, drdvida, and vesara ; fifthly, into four — daivika, mdnusha, 
gdnava, and drsha, the four together being called svayambhul or udbhuta ; 
sixthly, into two — dtmdrtha (for one’s own worship), and f ardrtha, 
{lit. for others, for public worship) ; again into two — ekalinga (single) , 
and bahu-linga (phalli in a group) ; or into many — vajra, suvarna, 
etc., with regard to the material ; and lastly into the kshanika (for 
temporary worship) class as constrasted with the permanent ones. 
All these kinds of phalli are described at great length. Various 
alternative measurements are prescribed for each of them. In some 
cases as many as thirty-six alternative heights are suggested. But 
in most cases their number is nine. The nine alternative heights of 
the phallus are determined in some cases by a comparison with 
different parts of the body of the worshipper {yajamdmi). The height 
of the phallus may reach the worshippers sex organ, navel, heart, 
breast, arm-joint {bdhu-slmdnta), chin, nose, eye, or be equal to his 
full length. Another comparative measurement is given with regard 
to the garbha-griha (the cella of the temple in which the phallus is en- 
shrined). Various absolute measurements also are given in some 
cases. 'I’hese measurements vary according to the four classes, jdti, 
chhanda, vikalpa, and dbhdsa, mentioned above. In the jdti class the 
height may vary from i to 9 cubits {hasta), the increment being i 
hasta. The chhanda class admits of nine varieties, namely, from 4 to 
fii/ cubits, the increment in this case being J hasta. In the third class 
{vikalpa) the hight varies from i to 4I hastas with increments of .] 
hasta, and in the fourth class {dbhdsa) from ^ to 2] hastas with incre- 
ments of hasta. Thus each of the four said classes admits of nine 
varieties of height. The breadth of the phallus is in like manner 
discussed at great length. The utility of so many alternative measure- 
TTients is discussed in connexion with the application of the rules of 
(lyddi-shadvarga described in detail at the end of the chapter. 

I’hc second part deals with the pitha, which is the stand upon which 
the phallus proper is placed. The prandla {lit. canal, drain) or 

1 The Iciin suqyambiiu (scU-cxislcnt, self-created) indicates natural objects ot 
worship. Such svayariibhu-Ungas arc even to this day worshipped at several tirthas 
of Kashmir. Cf. Kalhand.s Rdjalarangiift, a chronicle of the kings of Kasinir 
translated by M. A. Stein, Vol. I, p. a2 (note i, 113). 
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yonidvdra, and all other parts of the pitha are described n detail, 
together willi their measurements. The same subject is discussed in 
greater detail in the next chapter. The general appearance of a 
phallus is well known ; the Mdnasdra docs not deviate much from it. 
The mula or the lower part, technically called Brahma-bhdga is square 
(chaiur-asra, lit. four-cornered), whereas the middle part, called 
Vishnubhdga, is octagonal {ashldgrdbha) , and the upper part, called 
Siva-bhdga, is round. But these shapes of the tliree parts may be 
interchanged in some cases. The top is sometimes shaped like a bud 
[kudmala) or a leaf {pattra).^ 

The phallus proper and the pitha are generally made of the same 
material. But when they are made of very precious substances, such 
as jewels, gold, etc., the material of the two may differ. The pitha is 
mostly made of marbles of various colours such as white, red, yellow^ 
black, etc. Precious stones arc inserted in the different parts of the 
phallus. 

The chapter closes with an account of the various fruits to be derived 
from phallus worship, and of the formulas of the dyddi-shadvarga. 

CHAPTER LIIl 

The Altar [Pitha-lakshana-vidhana) 

It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that the pitha^ 
forms iheyoni or the lower part of the phallus. The pitha must match 
the phallus, of which it forms the lower member. There must, conse- 
quently, be as many kinds oi' pithas as there are of the phalli. But 
the mouldings of the pitha are described under four classes, technically 
called, bhadra-pitha, sribhadra, Mviidla, and upapitha. The principal 
parts of the pitha are the ndla {lit. canal), the jala-dhdrd {lit. drain), 
the ghrita-vdri, the nimna, and the pattikd. These appear to have been 
intended to represent the various parts of which an ordinary yoni 
(female organ) is formed. The name of the principal mouldings are 
the following prathama or janman, padma, kshepam, kandhara, kampa, 
urdhva-padma, vdjana, ghrita-vdri, and vritta-kumbha. 

^ A variant reading gives chhattra (an umbrella). 

* The term ‘ gilha ’ means a stool, seat, chair, throne, pedestal, an altar. The 
well-known fifty-one fntha-sthdnas are the sacred spots where the parts of the body 
ol Sat' (Parvati), the consort of Siva, fell after she had been cut to pieces by the 
discus of Vishnu. As the linga or phallus symbolically represents Siva, so the (ritha 
does his consort Parvati. 
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A minute description and measurement of all these and other 
mouldings of pithas of various kinds are given in detail. With regard 
to tlieir shape, XhtpUhaSy like the phalli (and, in fact, all other archi- 
tectural and sculptural objects), are divided into three types, ndgarOy 
draviduy and vesara. Tht pithas of the ndgara class are said to be square, 
those of the drdvi^a type are octagonal, and the vesara ones are 
round (vritta). 


CHAPTER LIV 

The Female Deities {$akti-lakskana-vidhdna) 

The following female deities are specially described : Sarasvatl, 
the goddess of learning ; Savitri ; Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth or 
fortune ; Mahi, the Earth-goddess ; Manonmani, the goddess of love ; 
Durga ; and the Seven Mothers (Sapta-matri) collectively so called. 
Of these, Lakshmi is distinguished into Maha (great) Lakshmi, and 
Samanya (ordinary) Lakshmi, the latter being installed in all the 
family chapels. The Seven Mothers consist of Varahi, Kaumari, 
Chamundi, Bhairavi, Mahendri, Vaishnavi, and Brahmani. These 
seven goddesses are measured in the nava-tdla system, and all other 
female deities in the dasa-tdla system. The details of these measure- 
ments are discussed in two separate chapters, wherein the com- 
parative measurements of the several parts of the various limbs of 
the body are given. It may be pointed out here that, according to the 
dala~tdla system, the whole length of the body is ten times the face, 
while in the nava-tdlay it is nine times, and hence in the ashla-tdla it 
should be eight times the face, and so forth. 

The characteristic attributes and poses, and the ornaments, decora- 
tions, etc., of each of these female deities are described in detail. 

The goddess Sarasvati is represented as seated on a lotus-seat. 
Her complexion is white like crystal. She is four-armed ; in her two 
right hands she holds a sarhdarial and a rosary (aksha-mdld) , and 
in her two left hands a book (pustaka) and a water-pot (kundikd). 
There exists, however, also a two-handed variety of the Sarasvati 
image. Her ornaments, which are described in detail, include ear- 
pendants of the type called grdha-kundala (makara-kundala). 

^ Should we read it ddarSa (mirror) ? The regular attribute of Sarasvati, however, 
is the lute (wna). 
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Savitri, who is seated on a lotus-seat to the left of Brahma, may 
be pink (white red, iveta-rakta) or dark blue {iydma). She has two 
arms and two eyes, in other words she assumes a purely human 
shape. She holds a blue lotus flower {utpala) in her right hand, while 
her left hand is stretched out in the pose of granting a boon {vara). 
Savitri, too, is adorned with various ornaments. 

Lakshmi, the goddess of good fortune, looks benign {prasanm- 
vadand) ; her complexion is pure gold. She has four arms. Her upper 
right hand is raised in the attitude of granting security {abhaya), and 
in her other right hand she holds either a red lotus flower {padma) 
or a rosary. The attributes held in her left hands arc a tabor or 
hand-drum {dindima) and a blue or red lotus flower. As befits the 
goddess of luck, she is bedecked with gorgeous ornaments and jewels. 

In contradistinction with the Great Lakshmi (Maha-Lakshmi) 
thus described, the ordinary Lakshmi is said to have only two 
hands in each of which she holds a red lotus flower {rakta-padma) . 
Her distinguishing feature is that she is placed between two elephants 
with uplifted trunks. A brief account is given about representations 
of Lakshmi as the spouse of Vishnu. 

The Earth-goddess (Mahi-§akti), who is placed on the other 
side of Vishnu, is said to be two-armed and two-eyed. In her right 
hand she holds a blue lotus {utpala) ; with her left hand she indicates 
the granting of a gift. She has a dark blue {iydma) complexion and 
wears makara ear-rings. 

Durga, also called Gauri and Parvati, the consort of Siva, is 
two-armed. She holds a blue lotus in her right hand and her left 
hand is in the pose of granting a gift {vara). She is distinguished by 
all the marks of female beauty and is profusely adorned with orna- 
ments. She has a dark blue {iydma) complexion and wears yellow 
garments. She is placed to the left of Siva, or of his symbol, the 
linga. 

Manonmani(?), the goddess of love, is four-armed and three-eyed. 
Strange to say, her hair-dress is said to be the matted hair {jatd) of 
an ascetic. Two of her hands are in the attitude of assuming pro- 
tection {abhaya) and of granting a boon {vara). In each of the two 
other hands she holds a lotus flower. Her complexion is pink (red 
white, iveta-rakta) or dark blue {iydma). It appears that this Sakti 
also is reckoned as belonging to the retinue of Siva, in whose temple 
she is worshipped. 
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Finally, the Seven Mothers are described. In general these 
&aktis have the same emblems and distinguishing features as their 
male counterparts. Brahmani and Rudrani, for instance, who are 
the ^aklts of Brahma and Rudra (or Siva) respectively wear the 
matted hair of the ascetics. Brahmani has four faces and four hands, 
in two of which she holds a rosary (aksha-mdld) and a water-pot 
(kundikd). Rudrani has a white complexion, her attributes are the 
antelope {harina) and the noose {pdsa). Vaishnavi and Varahi, who 
are both Saktis of Vishnu, are distinguished by a dark blue {lydma) 
complexion and hold the discus (chakra) and conch-shell (sankha) 
which are the well-known emblems of Vishnu. Varahi has a boar’s 
head. 

The chapter closes with a very brief reference to the plumb- 
lines which are more fully treated in a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER LV 

The Jain Images (Jaina-lakshana-vidhana) 

The opening lines describe in detail the various kinds of measure- 
ments used in Indian sculpture. 

The linear measurement is divided into six kinds, mdna, pramdna, 
parimdna, lamba-mdna, unmdna, and upamdna. 

The measurement from the foot to the top of the head is called 
mdna, which is in fact nothing but height. Pramdna is the measurement 
of breadth (vistdra) ; parimdna is the measurement of girth or cir- 
cumference (paritah) ; lamba-mdna is the measurement along the 
plumb-line or the line drawn perpendicularly through the different 
parts of the body, the mdna or the measurement of the height being 
determined by the surface of the body ; unmdna is the measurement 
of thickness (nimna) or diameter ; and upamdna is the measurement 
of interspace (antara), such as that between the two feet of an image ; 
this measurement is evidently taken from one plumb-line to another. 

The primary measurement (ddi-mdna) refers to comparative 
measurement and is divided into nine kinds. The height of an image 
is determined firstly, by comparing it with the breadth (tdra) of the 
whole temple (harmya) ; secondly, with the height of the cella or 
sanctum (garbha-gfiha) ; thirdly, with the height of the door (dvdra- 
mdna) ; fourthly, with the measurement of the base (adhishthdna) ; 
fifthly, by expressing it in cubit (hasla) ; sixthly, in the tdla system ; 
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seventhly, in ahgulas ; eighthly, by comparing it with the height of 
the worshipper ; and ninthly, with the height of the riding-animal 
{vdhana) or with the height of the principal idol {mula-bera). 

Absolute measurement in cubits {hasta), etc. is given in the case 
of many architectural and sculptural objects. 

The angula {lit. finger) measurement has reference to both 
comparative and absolute measurements. Three kinds of angulas 
are expressly distinguished, and a fourth angula is added later. 

{a) The berdngula is the measurement taken by the angula or 
finger of the main idol. 

{b) The mdndngula refers to the ordinary absolute measurement 
in angulas, one angula being equal to eight jarw (barley grains) or 
three-quarters of an English inch. 

(r) The mdtrdngula is the measurement determined by the length of 
the digit and the width of the middle finger in the right hand of 
the master {kartri). 

{d) Another kind of angula measurement is determined by divid- 
ing the whole length of the body of an image into a number of 
equal parts, each of which is called a deha-labdhdngula or simply 
dehdttgula. In the last sense, angula is used to mean simply a part. 
Thus both angula and part {amsa, mdtrd) are indiscriminately used 
throughout the work. If the length, etc., of a building or image is 
divided into a number of equal parts for some special purpose, each 
of them is called angula^ arhia, or mdtrd indiscriminately. This lack 
of discrimination has been very confusing in many places, rendering 
it extremely hard to distinguish an absolute measurement from a 
comparative one. 

The height of the image is determined by comparing it with the 
height of the worshipper {yajamdna). It may be of nine kinds, accord- 
ing as it extends from the foot of the worshipper to his sex-organ, 
navel, heart, breast, arms, chin, tip of the nose, hair limit (on the 
forehead), or to his full height. The tdlamdna admits of many varie- 
ties ; the Xcn-tdla measurements vary from one tdla to ten tdla ; each 
of these is again divided into three types, the uttama or the largest, 
the madhyama or the intermediate, and the adhama or the smallest. 
Thus an image is of the daia-tdla measurement when its whole length, 
is equal to ten times the face. In the largest type of the daia-tdla 
system, the whole length is divided into 1 24 equal parts, which are 
proportionately distributed over the different limbs of the body ; in 
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the intermediate type, the whole length is divided into 120 equal 
parts and in the smallest type, into 1 16 equal parts. In the nava-tdla 
system, the whole length would be nine times the face ; in the 
ashta-tdla, eight times ; and so forth. Several of these tdla measures 
are described in detail in the subsequent chapters. 

The varieties of the alternative measurements in each case arc 
simplified by the application of the rules of ayddi-shad-varga. 

The main object of the chapter, namely, the description of the 
Jain deities, is thus submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various 
measurements used both in architecture and sculpture. 

Like all other idols, the images of Jain deities, too, may be 
stationary or movable ; they may be in the erect or in the sitting pos- 
ture. They have a purely human shape, and wear neither robes nor 
ornaments. On the chest the srlvalsa symbol is marked in gold. They 
are placed on a throne decorated with the makara-torana, and the 
ornamental tree (kalpa-vriksha) , and are attended by Narada and 
other sages, by Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Siddhas, Nagendras, and 
Lokapalas, etc. All these attendants, it should be observed, arc also 
known as Hindu deities. 

The twenty-four Tlrthankaras. or Jain saints, are referred to but 
not specified.^ 


CHAPTER LVI 

The Buddhist Images (Bauddha-lakshana-vidhana) 

The account of these images, loo, is very meagre. Evidently the 
author had in mind solely the effigies of Buddha, not of other Buddhist 
deities. This is clear from his description. These figures, he says, 
which may be either erect or in the sitting posture, are placed on a 
throne {sirhhdsana) , and are distinguished by the asvattha (holy fig) 
tree as well as by the kalpa-vriksha (mythic wonder-tree). The latter, 
as we have seen, is represented in connexion with other divine beings 
as well, but the asvattha or ficus religiosa is characteristic of Buddha, 
as the Bodhi-tree, under which he attained enlightenment {bodhi), 
belongs to that species. Another peculiar mark of Buddha, which 

* Cf. James Burgass, Digambara Jaina Iconography, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, 
PP- 459 sqq-> for the full list of the Jain Saints ; see also the writer’s Encyclopaedia 
of Indian Architecture. 
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has been duly noted by the author, is the ushnlsha or protuberance 
of the skull {ushnishojjvala-maulika) For the rest, the appearance of 
Buddha is purely human. He has a full face, a long nose, smiling 
eyes and elongated ears. His body is fleshy, his chest broad, his 
belly round, and his arms long. He wears a yellow garment 
{pitambara-dhara), and his complexion is white. Like other idols, the 
Buddha images are made of wood, stone, or iron {loha). They are 
measured according to the largest type of the daia-tala system. 

CHAPTER LVII 

Images of Sages {Muni-lakshana-vidhana) 

The seven well-known patriarchs or sages {rishi or muni) are taken 
to illustrate the three varieties of the tala measurement. They are 
Agastya, Kasyapa, Bhrigu, Va^ishtha, Bhargava, Vi^vamitra, and 
Bharadvaja. 

Agastya is bright blue {lydma) in colour ; Kasyapa, yellow {pita ) ; 
Bhrigu, dark or black (krishna) ; Vasishtha, red (rakta) ; Bhargava, 
brownish (pifigala) ; Visvamitra, red {rakta) ; and Bharadvaja, yellow 
{haridra, lit. turmeric-coloured). They are represented in a purely 
human shape, being two-armed and two-eyed ; they wear yellow 
garments and the sacred thread {yajna-sutra), and are distinguished 
by the matted hair of the ascetics {jatdjuta). In their two hands 
they hold a staff {danda) and a book {pustaka). Of Agastya, who 
is mentioned first among the seven sages, it is staled particularly 
that he is corpulent {brihatkukshi) and hump-backed {kubjdkdra). 

Of these seven sages, Agjistya is measued in the seven-<a/a, 
Kasyapa and Bhrigu in the eight-/a/fl, and the rest in the nine- 
fa/a. The details of these three tdla measurements are given subse- 
quently. 

In the sapta- or seven-<a/a measurement, the whole length of the 
image is seven times the height of the face, which is generally twelve 
angulas (9 inches) in the Indian system. This length is divided into 
12x7 =84 equal parts, of which the proportional distribution among 
the different limbs is explained at great length. 

* The urna, or mark between the brows, which is another distinguishing feature 
of Buddha, is not noticed in the bourse of this description. 
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In the ashta- or eighX-tdla system, the whole length is similarly 
divided into 96 equal parts, and in the mne-tdla into 108 equal parts. 

CHAPTER LVIII 

Images of Yakshas, Vidyadharas, etc. {Taksha-vidyadhara-vidhdna) 

The present chapter deals briefly with four classes of semi-divine 
beings, namely, Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras. 
They are said to have two arms and two eyes, in other words, they 
assume a purely human appearance. They are adorned with the 
crown known by the name of karanda. The colour of the Yakshas is 
stated to be dark blue {sydma) and yellow [pita), that of the Vidyd- 
dharas dark red [lydma-rakia) and yellow. The images, both of the 
Yakshas and the Vidyddharas, are measured according to the nava-tdla 
system. The Yakshas are distinguished from the Rdkshasas, the latter 
being evil spirits, while the former are regarded as supernatural beings 
of a benevolent and inoffensive disposition. The Yakshas act as atten- 
dants [anuchara) and chowry-bearers of the gods. The Vidyddharas 
are a kind of fairies possessed of magical powers. Here, apparently, 
they are described as Allantes. I'he Gandharvas are celestial choirs, 
and celebrated as musicians. 

The description of the Kinnaras is contained in a Mdlinl stanza 
at the end of the chapter : ‘ The legs are like those of an animal, 
the upper part of the body is like that of a man, the face is like that 
of Garuda (the bird of Vishnu), and the arms are provided with 
wings. He is adorned with a diadem and a red lotus, has the beauti- 
ful hue of a flower, and holds a lute [vind). These are the character- 
istic features of the Kinnara. ^ 

CHAPTER LIX 

Images of Devotees [Bhakla-lakshana-vidhdna) 

Devotees are divided into four classes according to the four stages 
of holiness and are called sdlokya, sdmipya, sdrupya, and sdyujya.'^ 

^ It may be noticed that the body of the Kinnara is a combination of the bodies 
of a man, an animal, and a bird. 

* The sdlokyddi-chatushtaya is also mentioned in the Bhdgavata-purdrM, IX, 4, 67. 
The literal meaning of the four terms in question is : dwelling in the same world 
(viz. as the deity), dwelling in the vicinity (of the deity), being in conformity 
witli (the deity), and being united with (the deity). 
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Sdlokya is the result of devotion (bhakti), knowledge {jndna), and renun- 
ciation {vairdgya). Knowledge combined with renunciation leads to 
sdmipya. Sdrupya is produced in the worshipper by meditation alone, 
and sdyujya is attained by the true knowledge (of God). 

The images of the sdlokya class of worshippers are measured in 
ihc largest type of the nava-idla system, in which the whole length 
is divided into ii2 equal parts. Those of the sdmipya class are 
measured in the smallest type of the dasa-tdla system, in which the 
whole length is divided into ii6 equal parts. Those of the sdrupya 
class are measured in the intermediate type of the dasa-tdla system, 
in which the whole length is divided into 120 equal parts. And the 
figures of the sdyujya class are measured in the largest type of the 
dasa-tdla system, in which the whole length is divided into 124 equal 
parts. 

The first two systems, namely, the largest type of the nava-tdla 
and the smallest type of the dasa-tdla, are minutely described in this 
chapter. The other two systems, that is, the intermediate and the 
largest types of the dasa-tdla, are treated subsequently in two separate 
chapters. 


CHAPTER LX 

Riding Animals of the Gods : the Goose 
( Vdhana-vidhdne Hamsa-lakshana) 

The chapter opens with the announcement thal the vdhanas 
of the Triad (Trimurti) will now be described. But only one of them, 
namely, the Goose (hamsa), is described in this chapter, the other 
three, the Garuda, the Bull, and the Lion being described in the 
next three chapters. In these four chapters, the term vdhana is used 
to designate the various animals and birds used by the gods and 
goddesses for riding. 

The goose is the vdhana of Brahma. The limbs of the goose are 
said to be measured in the largest type of the dvi-tdla system. The 
details of this system are described minutely. The goose is white 
all over, with red legs and golden beak. 

The chapter closes with the statement that row> of geese should 
be beautifully carved or painted in the temples of the gods and in the 
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mansions of Brahmans and kings ; they arc figured on the entabla- 
ture (prastara), on the upper part of the uttara, on the kuta, mda, and 
grlvd (neck). 

CHAPTER LXI 

The Garuda (Garuda-lakshana-vidhanay 

The chapter opens with a lengthy discussion on the application 
of the rules of ayadi-shad-varga, in order to reconcile various com- 
parative measurements suggested for the Garuda and other riding 
animals of the gods. 

Garuda is the vdham of Vishnu. His limbs are measured in the 
nava-tdla system, the details of which are given in a previous chapter. 
He is figured in an erect or sitting posture, and as meditating on 
Vishnu with joined palms. The arrangement of his various limbs 
and their colour, etc., are described at great length. The Garuda 
is figured partly as a human creature and partly as a bi:d. He is 
provided with feathers, with wings painted in five colours, and with 
a beak (tunda) ; but, on the other hand, the description refers to his 
arms (prakoshtha) , his ears, and hair {keia). He wears various orna- 
ments {sarvdlankdra-samyukta), including a diadem of the kind called 
karanda {lit. a basket), and is gorgeously painted in a great variety 
of colours. He is described as being of a terrific appearance {ngradris). 
His worship is stated to be conducive to the destruction of the 
enemy {latru-ndid). 

CHAPTER LXII 

The Bull (Vrishabha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

The bull, Nandin,^ is the animal of Siva. Its image, which may be 
either recumbent or erect, is placed facing the Siva temple on 

^ The Garuda is a mythical bird, the sovereign of the feathered tribes and the 
enemy of the serpent (Ndga) race. There is a tradition that Garuda is the son of 
Kasyapa and Vinata. Hence the metronymic Vainateya, by which he is often 
designated. The myth of the birth of Garuda is told in the Mahabhdrata, Adi-barva, 
Chapter XVI. 

* The image of the bull Nandin is regularly found in front of temples dedicated 
to Siva. A well-known example is the colossal recumbent bull, placed opposite 
to the famous vimdna of fanjore. It is hewn out of one block of black granite and 
measures i6 feet in length and 13 feet in height. A remarkable bronze Nandin, 
which is found at Brahmor (Chamba) in the Western Himalaya and which, on 
the evidence of an inscription, may be assigned to the seventh century a.d., is 
illustrated in the Antiquities of Chamba State i Archaeological Survey of India, New Imp. 
Series, Vol. XXXVI, Part I, Plate X). 
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pedestal (pitha), either inside the shrine, or in a pavilion (mandapa) 
in front of the temple, or at the door. It is not measured in any 
tala system. Various absolute and comparative measurements are 
prescribed. Its height, for instance, may be equal to the height of 
the idol (of Siva), or up to its ears or arms, or the height may be from 
one cubit to nine cubits, or equal to three-fourths or one-half of the 
height of the door of the temple. The bull Nandin is made either 
solid or hollow, of iron (lauhaja), stone, wood, dbhdsa (glass), ratna 
(precious stone), sudhd (stucco), terra-cotta, and sarkard (grit). 

The description and measurements of the various limbs of the 
bull are given in great detail. From the description it would appear 
that the bull of Siva is white in colour except the four legs, the hoofs, 
and the cars, which arc red. He is covered with a tiger skin and 
wears not only garlands round the neck but even foot-rings or anklets 
(nupura). 

CHAPTER LXIII 
Thk Lion (Simha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

The lion is the last of the four divine vdhanas, to which a chapter 
is devoted.^ 

As in the c;ise of the bull, the image of the lion is not measured 
in any Idla system. The absolute measurements of the various parts 
of tlie lion, expressed in angulas, are enumerated. The lion is made 
in an creel, sitting, or recumbent posture. His tail is generally equal 
to his height. His four legs arc like tliose of the tiger. His colour is 
white, but his mane should be red. The shape of his nails and teeth 
is compared to that of the crescent {bdla-chandra, ardha-chandra) . 

CHAPTER LXIV 
The Image (Pratimd-vidhdna) 

This chapter, which is missing in all the manuscripts but one, 
opens with the announcement that herein will briefly be described 

^At the beginning of the chapter (and again in the concluding verse) the lion 
is loosely indicated as ‘ the riding animal of the gods ’ (devdnam vahana) . It is, 
however, well known that the lion (or the tiger) is more particularly the animal 
of Parvati, the consort of Siva. It is hardly necessary to point out that of the other 
deities, both male and female, each, as a rule, has his or her own vahana, e.g. 
Karttikeya, the peacock ; Gane^a, the mouse ; Indra, the elephant ; Yama, the 
buffalo ; Surya, a chariot drawn by seven horses ; Varuna, a crocodile {makafa) ; 
Kubera, a man (whence his epithet nara-vdhana) , etc. 
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the measurements from head to foot of the sixteen attendant deities 
of the Vishnu temple. It will be remembered that in Chapter 
XXXII on ‘ attendant deities ’ {Parivdra-vidhdm) , groups of eight, 
ten, sixteen, and thirty-two deities have been mentioned, who are 
stated to occupy subsidiary shrines in the compound of a large Vishnu 
temple. 

But the contents of the chapter, in reality, do not expressly des- 
cribe any of the groups of deities in question. The first part deals 
with the various kinds of comparative mca urements already dis- 
cussed at the beginning of Chapter LV on the Jain deities. The 
second part elaborately describes the rules of the ayddi-shad-varga, 
which have been repeatedly mentioned whenever a variety of measure- 
ments was suggested for any particular object. 

The comparative measurement is distinguished into twelve kinds, 
according as it is compared with the phallus, the main Vishnu image, 
the width of the sanctum {garbha-grUia), the breadth of the main temple 
{harmya, prdsdda), (he door, flagstafi' iyarhsa), basement, pillar; or is 
based on cubit {hasta) measurement, /a/a-measurement, the measure- 
ment of the worshipper, and angula measurement. 

The angula is further distinguished, as already pointed out, into 
three kinds ; namely, lingdngula or berdngula ; the mdndngula, viz. angula 
of eight yavas or three-quarters of an inch, and the dehalabdha-angula, 
viz. one of the equal parts into which the whole length of an image 
is divided. The measurement obtained from a comparison with the 
height of the main idol or the worshipper is of nine kinds, as it may 
reach the full length (of the idol or the worshipper), his eyes, nostrils, 
chin, arms, breast, heart, navel, and sex organ. 

Other measurements obtained from a comparison with the phallus, 
and various parts of the temple, such as the door, the pillar, etc., 
admit of many varieties and pi'oportions. 

CHAPTER LXV 

The Largest Type of the Dasa-tala Measurement 
(Uttama-dada-tala-vidhana) 

In this system the whole length of an image is divided into 124 
equal parts, which are proportionately distributed over the different 
parts of the body from head to foot. The measurement of breadth, 
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etc., of the various limbs is not included in these 124 parts. The 
measurement of the hand, etc., is also excluded. All the numerous 
parts of the body are minutely described. Such minute measurement 
as that of the finger-digit, the interspace between two toes, etc., has 
not escaped the notice of the author of the Mdnasdra. 

CHAPTER LXVI 

The Intermediate Type of the Dasa-tai.a Measurement 
{Madhyama-dasa-tala-vidhatia) 

The female deities of the higher order are generally measured in 
this system. The whole height of the image is divided into 120 equal 
parts, which arc proportionately distributed over the various parts of 
the body from head to foot. The details are minutely described. 

The face is taken as the standard of the tala measurement, and 
is generally twelve angulas, or about nine inches, in length. The face 
is stated to be of oval shape {kukkuldnda-samdkdra, Lit. shaped like 
the egg of a hen). The eyebrow is shaped like the bow {chdpdkdra) , 
the eyes like a fish {matsydkdra), the nose like the sesame flower 
{tilapushpdkriti) , and the nostrils (puta) like a bean (niskpdva-btja). 

According to both Indian and European canons, a well propor- 
tioned male human figure is equal to eight times {ashla-tdla) the 
length of the face, and a female human figure is seven and a half 
times the length of the face. ‘ The other rules arrived at by the 
Indian artist do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
European artist, and if in Indian sculpture the results arc not good 
in some instances, it is the fault of the artist and not attributable 
to the guide book.’^ 

CHAPTER LXVJI 

The Plumb-lines {Pralamba-lakshana-vidlidna) 

The plumb-lines, as has already been pointed out, are lines drawn 
through the body of an image in order to find out accurately the 
perpendicular and the horizontal measurements of the different parts 
of the body. 

This is done by means of an instrument called pralamba-phalaka, 
which is a square plank of four, three, two, or one afigula in thickness, 

^ T. a. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography ; see p. 1 56, and the writer’s 
Encyclopaedia for further details under Talamana. 
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with the sides equal to three-fourths or one-half of the length of the 
image. Another plank of the same size is used as the stool on which 
the image is placed. The first mentioned plank [pralamba-phalaka] 
is fixed to the crown of the head of the image. The planks are kept 
parallel to each other. Holes are made in the upper plank, where- 
from are suspended strings at the other end of which arc attached 
small balls of iron or stone. The number of holes and strings sus- 
pended from them, by which the plumb-lines are determined, varies 
from five to eleven, according to the different postures and poses of the 
image. The five principal plumb-lines consist of one drawn from the 
centre of the upper plank corresponding to the crown of the head, and 
four on the four sides of the body. M'wo other lines drawn adjoininS 
the right and left sides of the face make the number seven. Another 
two lines drawn on the right and left sides of the back of the head 
make the number nine, and two lines drawn from the two armpits 
make the total of the lines eleven. 

The line drawn from the crown of the head {sikhn-matji, lit. crest 
jewel) passes by the diadem and the headdress, the middle of tlie 
forclread, the eyebrows, the nose, the chin, the neck, the chest 
[hridaya), the navel, the sex organ, the thighs, between the knees, 
the ankles (nalaka), the heels, the soles of the feet, and the two big 
toes. This is evidently drawn along the surface of the body in a 
perfectly erect or straight posture of the image. The other plumb- 
lines, too, touch different parts of the body ; but they are not parti- 
cularly mentioned here. 

Very minutely are described the comparative and the absolute 
measurements of the perpendicular distance between different parts 
of the body by a plumb-line, as well as the horizontal distance from 
one line to another. The distance, say, between the two big toes, 
is said to be eight angulas. The variation of these measurements in 
different postures and poses is carefully considered. 

The three postures of images, namely, erect or standing {sthdnaka), 
sitting {dsana), and recumbent {sayana), are frequently mentioned in 
the Mdnasdra.^ 

’ Each of these three, of course, admits ol a variety. The sitting posture {dsana) is 
in particular distinguished into various forms in Indian literature and sculpture, 
such as the padmdsana, bhadr dsana, vajrdsana, vi, dsana, svastikdsann, yogdsana, etc. 
In some books, even eighty-four postures are enumerated. These mannei s of sitting 
form part of the eight-fold observances of ascetics. 
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In the present chapter a special reference is made to the three 
bhangas or poses which are distinguished in Indian sculpture. They 
are known as sama-bhanga or equipoise, dbhanga or a slight flexion, 
ati-bhanga or an excessive flexion, and tri-bhanga or of three flexions.'^ 

CHAPTER LXVIII 

The First Casting of the Image {Madhuchchkishta-vidhana) 

The chapter opens with an enumeration of the names of phalli 
and asceties {muni), as well as of architects,^ but the subject proper 
is the casting of an image in wax {madhuchchhishta) . The sthapati and 
the sthdpaka prepare the wax, but the manner of its preparation is 
not expressly described. All kinds of images, temporary or perma- 
nent, stationary or movable, are moulded in wax. The process 
appears to be this. Some part of the image is covered with a thin 
copper-leaf {tdmra-patra) and the wax is laid on two or three angulas 
deep. Earth (mrittikd) is spread above the part covered with wax. 
The idol is healed after it has been besmeared. If the master likes, 
the smearing may be done with melted iron too. One-half of the 
image, which is not covered with earth, is washed in water. The 
process is repeated several times. If any of the minor limbs be lost 
through this process, the image should be furnished with it again 
after having been heated. But if the head or the middle of the body 
{madhyakaya) be damaged, the whole image should be changed. If 
the master does not approve of the image, it should be recast. The 
whole process in its different stages has to be attended by many 
ritualistic ceremonies. 


^ The expression tri-bhanga (and iri-hhahgin) is applied to Krishna in his aspect 
ol the divine cow-herd (Gopala) playing the reed-pipe. Cf. Een onbekend Iridisch 
iooruelstuk (Gopdlakeli-chandrika). Tekst met inleiding door W. Calland. (V'erhand. 
Kon. Akad. v. Wctensch, te Amsterdam N. R. Dl. XVII, No. 3. Amsterdam 
1917, p. 46, I. I [marakata-vibhahgojjvala-tri-bhangahga-gopdlena) and p. 124, 132 
(iri-bhangin) . 

* The six kinds of phalli {jyotir-linga) enumerated here are : iaiva, pdsupata, kdla- 
mukha, mahdvrata, vdma{na) and bhairaua. Cf. above, where the fifth class is called 
vdtna. The names of the munis are Agastya, Kasyapa, Bhrigu, Gautama, Bhargava, 
Galava (PGarga), etc., cf. above. The expert authorities on architecture are the 
following ; Vi.svakarman, Vi^vesa, Visvasara, Prabodhaka, Vrita, Maya, Tvashtri, 
Manu, Nala, Manavit, Manakalpa, Manasara, Prashui, Manabodha, Visvabodha, 
Naya, Adisara, Visala, ViSvakaiyapa, Vastuhodha^ Mahatantra, Vastuvidyapati, 
ParaSariyaka, Kalayupa, Chaitya, Chitraka, Avarya, Sadhakasara-sariihita, 
Bhanu, Indra, Lokajha, and Saura. 
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In other texts the process of casting an image is much more clearly 
described : 

‘ If images have to be cast in metal, the wax must first be melted 
and poured (out of the mould) and all defects removed with cloth. 

‘ If the images be required to be made of earth, rods (of metal 
or wood) must be (inserted in them), if of metal, they must first be 
prepared well in wax.’^ 

‘ If an image is to be made of metal, it must first be made of 
wax, and then coated with earth ; gold and other metals are 
purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image is thus 
obtained by capable workmen.’^ 

‘ In regard to bronze images,’ says Mr. Rao,‘* ‘ it is believed 
by some that India could not have known the cire perdue method of 
making metal images earlier than about the tenth century A.n., and 
that India must have therefore borrowed it from Europe. That the 
art of casting metals in wax moulds is much earlier in India can be 
shew'n in more ways than one.’ In support of his assertion, Mr. Rao 
cites the three above-mentioned quotations. 

CHAPTER LXIX 

The Defects of the Limbs (ahga-dushana-vidhdna) 

The chapter opens with the announcement that it will describe 
the evil consequences of a defective construction of buildings, which 
threaten the king, the kingdom, and the maker. It is laid down that 
no part of a building should be larger or smaller than what is pre- 
scribed. But nothing is further stated about the defects themselves. 
Nor are images separately mentioned. The penalties for defective 
construction are enumerated with regard to the different architec- 
tural members, such as doors, staircases, columns, walls, domes, 
spires, etc. Thus, it is stated that, if the altar (vedika) be too small, 
the master will lose his eyesight ; if the pinnacle [stupikd) be too large 
or too small, the people will be afflicted with poverty ; if the columns 
be too large or too small, the family of the master will be extermin- 
ated, and so forth. 

^ Karanagama, II, V, 41. ^ Suprabhedagama, XXXIV, 21. 

® Vishnu-sarhhild, patala, 14. ^ Ibid, Elements of Hindu Iconography. 
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No such penalties, however, are mentioned for defects in sculptural 
objects. 


CHAPTER LXX 

Tht? Chiselling of the Eye (Nayanonmllana-lakshana-vidhdna) 

When the Indian sculptor has carved a divine image, the cere- 
mony of chiselling {lit. opening) the eyes of the idol is the final func- 
tion, by which it is, as it were, imparted with eyesight and rendered 
fit to be worshipped. The custom is quite ritualistic, although it 
is stated here that it should be carried out by the architect. The 
ceremonies consist in the worshipping of different deities, in per- 
forming the sacrifice with the holy fire, and in the raina-iuddhi {lit. 
purifying the jewel), etc. 

The setting of precious stones in the different parts of the phallus 
and in the images of the deities is also described in the present 
chapter. 

This last chapter of the work closes with the statement that this 
science of architecture and sculpture was originally described by 
Brahma, Indra, and all the other gods, and that the Mdnasdra has 
been compiled on the basis of these authorities. 

It will be noticed that of the seventy chapters of the Mdnasdra 
the first eight are introductory, the next forty-two deal with archi- 
tectural matters, and the last twenty are devoted to sculpture. In 
the introductory chapters full accounts are given of such preliminary 
matters as the table of contents, the system of measurement, the neces- 
sary training and qualifications of the different classes of architects, 
the selection of site, testing of soil, planning, designing, dialling, 
finding out cardinal points, and astronomical and astrological calcula- 
tions. Next are given all the architectural details of various kinds 
of villages, towns, and forts ; joinery, dimensions and foundations 
of buildings ; pillars and their component parts, such as pedestals, 
bases, shafts, and entablatures ; storeys varying from one to twelve 
in ordinary buildings and to seventeen in gate-houses ; the artistic 
arrangement of mansions in as many as ten rows ; compounds and 
courts of edifices, their gate-houses, their attached and detached build- 
ings, their compartments, halls and chambers, their doors, windows 
and the openings ; the steps and staircases for buildings, hills and 
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rivers, etc.; their courtyards, quadrangles, and arches ; royal courts, 
palaces, thrones, and crowns ; cars, chariots, and other conveyances ; 
articles of furniture, such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, ward- 
robes, baskets, cages, mills, lamps ; dresses and garments ; and orna- 
ments, such as various chains, armlets, anklets, head-gear and foot- 
wear. In the concluding portion are given the sculptural details of 
idols of deities of the Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jains, statues of 
great personages, and images of animals and birds. 

Thus it may be concluded that, as a standard work on arehitecture 
in the widest sense of the term, the Mamsdra is perfectly complete and 
methodical in all respects. 
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The Mayamata Silpa-^astra 

The next well-known Silpa-sdstra is the Mayamata, attributed to 
one Gannamacharya.^ 

A detailed summary of this work is not necessary. The follow- 
ing list of thirty-six chapters, placed side by side with the similar 
chapters of the Mdnasdra, will show that in respect of the titles of 
chapters, their sequence and contents, the Mayamata and the Mdna- 
sdra are identical”'^ : 

(1) Samgrahddhydya — table of contents, Mdnasdra, Chapter I. 

(2) Vdstu-prakdra — classification of architectural subjects, M.,^ 
IV, V. 

(3) Bhu-parlkshd — testing of soil, M., IV, V. 

(4) Bliu-parigraha — selection of soil, M., IV, V. 

(5) M dnopakarana-—ma.ttn2Lls and system of measurement, M., II. 

(6) Dik-parichchheda — on finding out cardinal points, M., VI. 

(7) Pdda-devatd-vinydsa — site plans, M., VII. 

(8) Bali-karma-vid/idna — offerings to gods, M., VIII. 

(g) Grdrna-vinydsa — villages, M., IX. 

(10) Nagara-vidlidna — town-planning, M., X. 

(11) Bhu-lamba-vidhdna — dimensions of storeys, M., XI. 

(12) Garbha-nydsa-vidhdna — foundations, M., XII. 

(13) ( papitha-vidhdna — pedestals, M., XIII. 

(14) Adhishthdna-vidhdna — bases, M., XIV. 

(15) Pdda-pramdna-dravya-sariigraha-—co\\xvims, M., XV. 

{16) Prastara-prakarana — entablatures, M., XVI. 

(17) Sandhi-karma-vidhdna —joinery, M., XVII. 

(18) Sikhara-karana-bhavana-samapti-vidhdna — making the finials and 
finishing the building, M., XVIII. 

(19) Eka-bhumi-vidhdna —onesioreyed buildings, M., XIX. 

(20) Dvi-bhumi-vidhdna — two-storeyed buildings, M., XX. 

^ Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, Catalogue, Vol. XXII, no. 13038, 
also 13034-13039. 

Cf. the colophon JT^Jnrr^f^^wpTr, ^1 i 

® The edition of the Mayamata by M. M. Ganapati Sastri contains only the first 
thirty-four chapters. Besides, it does not seem to have made use of the manuscripts 
mentioned elsewhere. But there is reference to three other manuscripts in this 
edition. 

® The Manasara has Manopakarat^a for Chapter II, which is placed in Chapter 
V of the Mayamata. 
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(21) Tri-bhumi-vidhana — three-storeyed buildings, M., XXI. 

(22) Bahu-bhumi-vidhdnal — ^buildings of more than three storeys, 
M., XXII— XXX. 

(23) Prdkdra-parivara — courts, and temples therein of the attend- 
ant deities ; in the Mdnasdra these two subjects are treated in two 
chapters, XXXI, XXXII. 

(24) Gopura-vi.dhdna—ga.tc-h.ovi^c's, AI., XXXIII. 

(25) Mandapa-vidhana — pavilions, M., XXXIV. 

(26) Sdld-vidhdna — storeyed mansions, M., XXXV. 

(27) Griha-rndnadhikdra^ — (location and) measurement of houses, 
M., XXXVI. 

(28) Griha-pravesa — first entry into a newly built house (opening 
or house-warming ceremony), M., XXXVII. 

(29) Rdja-vehna-vidhdna — royal palaces, d/., XL. 

(30) Dvdra-vidhdna — doors ; in the Mdnasdra this subject is 
described in two chapters, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(31) Tdnddhikdra — conveyances, AI., II, XLIII. 

(32) Ydna-sayanddhikdra — cars and chariots, couches and bed- 
steads, M., XLIV, XLV. 

Sculptural subjects are abridged in only four chapters : 

(33) Linga-lakshana — the phallus, M., LII. 

(34) Piika-lakshana — altars and pedestal of the phallus, AI., LIII. 

(sik) Anukarma-vidhdna — minor works on sculpture, M., LI. LIV, 

lv, 'lxiii, lxv, lxx. 

(36) Prathnd-lakshana — images in general, M., LXIV. 

It should be noticed that in respect of the titles of chapters, 
their sequence, except in one instance, contents, and method of treat- 
ment, the Mayamala runs e.xactly like the Mdnasdra, step by step. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that in Chapter XXII of the former, 
the Chapters XXII — XXX of the latter are abridged, to the great 
relief of readers. So also Chapter XXX of the former is an abridgment 
of Chapters XXXVIII, XXXIX of the latter. Chapters XLI (royal 
courts) and XLII ('characteristics of kings) of the Mdnasdra, which 
have only an indirect use in an architectural treatise, have been 
prudently omitted in the Mayamala. Chapters XLV to L of the 
Mdnasdra which deal respectively with thrones, arches, theatres, 

^ Cf. Sastri, ibid, where Chatur-bhumyddi is added at the beginning. 

® Cf. Sastri, ibid, where it is read chatur-griha-vidhdna. 
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ornamental trees, crowns, ornaments, and articles of house furni- 
ture, are left out in the Mayamata, apparently as matters of detail. 

Sculpture is said to be the hand -maid of architecture. This 
statement, in its restricted sense, is however appropriate only to reli- 
gious architecture, that is, temple-building. But in a treatise which is 
concerned with all sorts of buildings — religious, residential, military 
— undue space and preference for sculpture have been economically 
avoided in tlie Mayamata. In this treatise, as has already been pointed 
out, sculpture dealing with the phalli, altars, images and minor 
matters, is described in four chapters, while in the Mdnasdra nearly 
two-thirds of the whole book, comprising twenty chapters, is given 
to these subjects ; and in the Amiumad-bheda of Kasyapa, to be dis- 
cussed presently, which is avowedly a sculptural treatise, nearly half 
the space, comprising Chapters XLVI to LXXXIV, is devoted to 
matters of sculptural detail. 

It does not, therefore, seem unreasonable to suppose that in the 
compilation of the treatise named Mayamata, whether by Gannama- 
charya, as stated in the colophon (of MS. no. 13038, Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras, Catalogue, Volume XXII, page 8763) or 
by somebody else, the Mdnasdra has been largely drawn upon. 

In consideration of the fact that with the Mayamata (MS. no. 13037, 
fol. 213a), the Aldnasdra (la) has become mixed, I am further led to 
believe that the manuscript of the Mayamata in the Madras Orienta 1 
Library seems to be an abridgment of the Mdnasdra. 

The fact that one Mayamata is included in the list of thirty-two 
authorities mentioned in the Mdnasdra itself does not present much 
dilficulty in accepting this view. Mayamata, like Manu (or Mdnasdra) 
is apparenUy a generic name, and the treatise catalogued under 
the title Mayamata-vdstu-sdstra need not necessarily be ascribed to the 
authority mentioned in the Mdnasdra. 
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The AiIi^umad-bheda of KaSyapa 

This is another well-known treatise on architecture and about 
the next largest in size to the Mdnasdra. There is also a striking 
similarity of the Arhsurnad-bheda with the Mdnasdra as will be shown 
by the following list ; 

(1) Karshana — ploughing of the selected site, Mdnasdra, Chap- 
ter V. 

(2) Prdsdda-vdstu — classification of buildings, M., III. 

(3) Vdstu-homa — sacrificial offerings to the presiding deity of (he 
site, M., VIII. 

(4) Prathameshtaka-vidhi — laying the foundations, M. XII (last 
portion) . 

(5) Upapitha-vidhdna — pedestals, M., XIII. 

(6) Adhishthdna-vidhi — bases, d/., XIV. 

(7) Ndla-laksham canals ; in the Mdnasdra this subject is referred 
to in several places, e.g.. Chapter XIX, L, LII, LXVI. 

(8) Stambha-lakshana — columns, M., XV. 

(9) Phalakd-lakshana — planks, M., LXVII. 

(to) Vedikd-lakshana — platforms, railings ; in the Mdnasdra this is 
described in many places. Chapter IX, XV, XIX. XXII, etc. 

(11) Jdlaka-laksham — perforated windows, M., XXXIII (conclud- 
ing portion). 

(12) Torana-lakshana ~a.rchcfi, M., XL VI. 

(13) Vritta-sphutita-laksha na-'-in the Mdnasdra this is not described 
in a separate chapter. 

(14) Stamhha-torana-vidhi — arches upon columns. A/., XII. 

(15) Kumbha-tdla-lakshana — capitals of columns; tliis also in the 
Mdnasdra is referred to in many places, largely in Chapter XV. 

(16) Vritta-sphutita-lakshana — same as Chapter XIII. 

(17) Dvdra-lakshana—eioors, M., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(18) Kampa-dvdra-lakshana — a special door, M., XXXVIII, 
XXXIX. 

(19) Prastara-lakshana — entablatures, M., XVI. 

(20) Gala-vidhdna — necks ; this is also referred to in many chapters 
in the Mdnasdra, e.g.. Chapter XVIII, XIX-XXX, etc. 

(21) Sikkara-laksha na — tops, fmials ; in the Mdnasdra this also is 
referred to in many places, e.g.. Chapter XVIII, XIX, etc. 

(22) Ndsikd — noses, wings ; in the Mdnasdra this is described in 
several places, e.g., Chapter X\’I, XVII, XIX, L, etc. 
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(23) Mdnopakarana — system of measurement, Af., II. 

(24) Mdna-sutrddi-lakshana — measuring strings, M., II. 

(25) Nagarddi-vidhi — towns, etc., M., X. 

(26) Garbha-nydsa-vidhi — foundations, etc., M., XII. 

(27) Eka-tala-vidhdna — one-storeyed buildings, M., XIX. 

(28-30) Dvi-chaturtha-tala-vidhdna—iwo- to four-storeyed buildings, 
M., XX-XXII. 

(31) K utddi-lakshana — finials ; in the Manawa referred to in many 
places, c.g.’. Chapter XV, XIX-XXX, LX, LXX, etc. 

(32-39) Pancha-bhdnu-bhumi-vidhdna — five- to twelve-storeyed 

buildings. A/., XXIII XXX. 

(40) Trayodasa-tala-vidhdm — thirteen-storeyed buildings, and 

(41) Shodasa-bhumi-vidhana — sixteen-storeyed buildings, subjects of 
these two chapters (XL, XLI) arc dealt with in Af., XXXIII. 

(42) M urdheshlaka-vidki— the brick at the top ; in the Mdnasdra 
referred to in many places, e.g., XVIII, etc. 

(43) Prdkdra-lakshann — -courts. A/., XXXI. 

(44) Manta{- da)pa-lakshana — pavilions. A/., XXXIV. 

(45) Gopura-lakshana — gate-houses, Af., XXXIII. 

The remaining portion of this treatise, except the last two chapters 
on villages, deals with sculpture more elaborately than in the Mdna- 
sdra. It will be noticed that the purely architectural topics are more 
exhaustively described in the Mdnasdra. 

(46) Sapta-rndtrikd-lakshana — the seven mothers (female, images), 
A/., LXIV. 

(47) Vindyaka-lakshana — image of Vinayaka or Ganesa ; not speci- 
fied in the Mdnasdra, but see Chapters LVII, XLl. 

(48) Parivdra-vidhi — images of attendant deities, M., XXXII. 

(49) Linga-laksha noddhdra — unearthing the phallus, cf. M., LII. 

(50) Uttama-dasa-tdla-purusha-mdna — the largest type of tcn-tdla 
measure as applied to male deities, M., LXV. 

(51) Madhyama-dasa-tdla-purusha-mdna — the intermediate type of the 
tcn-idla measure as applied to male deities. A/., LXVI, LXL 

(52) Uttama-nava-tdla — the largest type of the ninc-ta/fl measure, 
Af., LVII, LXL 

(53) Madkvama-nava-tdla — intermediate type of the mnc-tdla mea- 
sure, M., LVII, LXL 

(54) Adhama-nava-tdla — the smallest type of the nine-tdla measure, 
A/., LVII, LXL 
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(55) Ashta-idla — the eight-/a/a measure, M., LVII. 

(56) Sapta-tdla — the sevcn-tdla measure, M., LVII. 

(57) Pitha-lakshanoddhara — the altars and pedestal of the phallus, 
M., LIII.’ 

(58) Sakala-sthdpana-vidhi — the installation of the images of Isvara 
and three other deities, M., LI. 

(59) Sukhdsana \ c ■ w t -vri ttt 

(60) Sukhasam | LXVII. 

(61) Chandra-sekhara-murli-lakshana — the image of Chandra -sekhara 
(Siva), M., LI. 

(62) Vrishabha-vdhana-murii-lakshann — the image of the bull, the 
riding animal of Siva, M., LXII. 

(63) Nritta-murti-lakshana — the image of dancing (Siva), M., LI. 

(64) Gahgddhara-murti-laksham — the image of the Ganges bearing 
Siva, M., LI. 

(65) Tripur a-murti-lakshana — the image of Siva in the pose of killing 
Tripura (demon), Af., LI. 

(66) Kalydna-sundara-lakshann — the image of Kalyana-sundara, 

LI. 

(67) Ardha-ndrisvara-Iakshana — the image of Siva combined with his 
consort ParvatT, M., LI. 

(68) Gajaha-murti-lakshana — the image of Siva as killer of demon 
Gaja, M., XXIX, XXXII, XXXIX, XLIIl, L. 

(69) Pdsupata-murti-lakshana — the image of Pasupata (Siva), M.y 

LI. 

(70) Kankdla-murti-lakshana — the image of a skeleton, 3/., not 
specified. 

(71) Haryardha-Hara-laksham — the combined image of Vishnu and 
Siva, M.y LI. 

(72) Bhikshdtana-murti-lakshann— the. image of Siva in the pose of 
a beggar, cf. M. LI I. 

(73) Chandesdnugraha, M., not specified. 

(74) Dakshind-murti-lakshana — the image of Siva, A/., LII. 

(75) Kdlaha-murti-lakshana — the image of Kalaha (Siva), Af., LII, 

(76) Lifigodbhava-laksham — ^revelation of the phallus, Af., LII. 

(77) Vriksha-samgrahana — collection of wood, Af., XV. 

(78) Sula-lakshana — the pike, Af,, XVIII. 

(79) Sula-pdni-lakshana — the image of Sulapani (Siva), A/., LI. 

(80) Rqjju-bandha-lakshana — binding of rope, Af., II, XLIV. 
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(81) Mril-sarhskdra-lakshana — the process of casting images in 
earth, m'., LXVIII. 

(82) Kalka-sarhskdra-lakshana — preparation of mixtures. 

(83) Varm-samskdra-lakshana — ^preparation of colours. 

(84) Varna-lepana-medhya-laksha na. 

The contents of Chapters LXXVIII-LXXXIV are referred to in 
several places in the Mdnasdra. 

(8C) Grdma-lahham M., IX, X. 

In this ircatise, architecture proper is treated in the first forty-five 
and the last two chapters. These forty-seven chapters are similar 
in many respects to the first fifty chapters of the Mdnasdra. The 
Amsumad-bheda deals much more elaborately with sculptural objects 
in thirty-nine chapters in place of some twenty chapters of the Mdna- 
sdra. But purely architectural topics are more c.xhaustively described 
in the Mdnasdra, which seems in any case to have largely influenced 
the other work. 
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The Visvakarma-silpa 

The most popular treatise on architecture is naturally the one attri- 
buted to Vi^vakarman, the heavenly architect. There seems to have 
been more than one title to this work : one is called the Vihakarma- 
Prakdia or Vi§vakarma-Vdstu-§dstra^ another is called the Viivakarmlya- 
Hlpa, apparently the same as the Visvakariniva-Hlpa-§dstraA The 
one designated as Viivakarma-Prakdsa or Vihakarma-Vdstu-idstra deals 
with directions on the building of houses, the making of roads, tanks, 
etc. The treatise contains thirteen chapters in which the following 
topics are dealt with : 

(1) Mangaldcharana — auspicious preliminaries (benediction). 

(2) Vdstu-purushofpatti-varnanam — the origin of the presiding deity 
of the house, Mdnasdra VII, XXXV. 

(3) Bhumi-lakshana — soil, /!/., II, III. 

(4) Griha-pravesa — first entry into the house or house-warming, 
M., XXXVII. 

(5) Khanana-vidhi — digging (ploughing) the soil, M., V. 

(6) Svapna-vidhi — dreams. 

(7) Bhumi-phalam — fruit of the soil, M., IV, V. 

(8) Grihdrambhe samaya-vidhi — auspirious time for beginning a 
building, M., XXXV. 

(9) Dhvajddliydya-phaldni — flags. 

(10) Ava-vyaydmsddindm phaldnl M., LII, XXXIX, IX, XXX, 
LXIV, lV. 

(11) Griha-madhyc devadlnarh st'idpaiia-nirnaya -installation of idf)ls 
in temples, M., in many places. 

(12) Dhurvddi-griha-hfieda, M., not specified. 

(13) Dvdra-mdndni — measurements of doors, Af., XXXIX. 

(14) Slambha pramdndni — columns, M., XV. 

(15) Grihdndth sdid-nirnaya — halls of houses, M., XXXV. 

(16) Grihdrambha-kdla-nirnaya — almost the same as (8). 

(17) Grihdrambhe lagna-kundallslha-graha-phaldiii, M., not specified. 

(18) Sayyd-mandira-bhavana-sumaua-sudhdrddi-grihdndrhlaksha ndrii [see 
below the comparisons of the Purdnas and Agamas), referred to in 
many places in M. 

^ Egg. Catalogue, p. 1129. V treatise bearing the same title was published by 
the VehkateSvara Press, Bombay, in Samvat 1952, 8aka, 1B17, another at Benares 
in 1888. 'I’he same treatise is stated to have been translated into Bh^ha under 
the iitXc. Polar ama Vilasa by Mukula ^aktidhara Sarma, at Lucknow, in 1896. 

In the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, there is a MS. bearing the title 
Viivakarmiya-SUpa-Sastram (Catalogue, Vol. XXI, no. 13057). 
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(ig) Padukd-upamha-manchadindm mdna-lakshana — measurement of 
footwear, shoes, couches, etc., referred to in many places in M. 

(20) Sanku 4 ild-nydsa-nirmya — finding out the cardinal points, etc., 
by means of a gnomon, M., VI. 

(21) Vdstu-deha-lukshavani pvjanarh bali-ddna — offerings, M., VIII. 

(22) Sild-nydsa — referred to in many places in M. 

(23) Prasdda-vxdhdna — palaces. A/., XL. 

(24) Silpa-jydsa, M., not specified. 

(25) Prdsdda-nirmya, M., XIX-XXX. 

(26) PUhikd-lakshnm—Yn^de.'stiih (of the phallus), M., LIII, XIII. 

(27) Mandapa — pavilions, Al., XXXIV. 

(28) Dvdrn-Iaksliam — doors. A/., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(29) Vdpt-kupa-tadd!;odydnu-kriy(l—m-A.ing of tanks, wells, pools, 
gardens, referred to in many places in M. 

(30) D d)u-chchhcdana-vidhi cutting of wood. A/., XV. 

(31) Grifia-pravesci-nirnoya the same as (4), A/., XXXVII. 

(32) Griha-pravesn-kala-suddhi, M., XXXVII. 

(33) Sayyasaua-dolikaduum lahham- bedsteads, scats, palanquins 
hammocks, almost the same as (18). 

(34) Durga-mrri'iyn—Uyri?, and fortified cities, d/., X. 

(35) Salya-jiidiuwi, salyoddhdra ■ semi-astrologic;il topics, referred 
to in many places in M. 

(36) Ndg(ira-sambatidhi-rdj(i-gnhddlndm iiirnaya — the palaces in cities, 

. 1 /., XL. 

It should be noticed that most of these topics of this xersion ol 
Xh'svakarman refer to non-architcctural and chiefly astiological 
matters. It is also worth noticing that this treatise leaves out 
sculptural topics altogether. 

The Visvakarmiyu-silpa,^ apparently the* same as is mentioned 
in RajendralMa Mitra’s notices of Sanskrit manuscripts, is a Nagari 

^ In Raja Dr. Rajcndralala Mittra's Notices of Sanskrit MSS. (Vol. II, no. 73, 

P- . .. ... 

01 the Ollier version, VtsvakarmJva Silpa-.sdstra, the Xfadras MS. noted above, 
ivhich was copied Ijy Nilla Surappa on .Saturday, the 5th day of the bright fortnight 
of the A.svija montli in tlie year jaya, contains a statement referring to Visvakarma’s 
debt to Brahma. Indra, Maya, Bliiirgava, Ahgirasa, Dhruva, Gautama, Gargcya, 
Manu, Vy^a, and Bhrigu. Agastya is alst> referred to. It is stated to liavc been 
founded on the revelation of Visvakai’man and traced back successively to Brihad- 
ratha, Parasara, and Sambhu. In the Mdtuisara the origin of the science is 
attributed to Siva, Brahma, and V'ishnu, and through Indra, Brihaspati, Narada 
and others it was revealed to Miinasara ; Visvakarman, Maya, TvashCar, and 
Manu represent the heavenly architects, and Sthapati, Sutragrahin, Vardhaki and 
Takshaka foi-m the guild of modern architects, but there are thirty-two other 
architectural authorities mentioned in the Mdnasdra. 
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copy made in 1872 from an original written in the Hala-Kanadi 
character, the older codex being in the library of the Raja of Tanjore- 
‘ None of the MSS. examined by Mr. Burnell i.s perfect or even toler- 
ably correct. This treatise is apparently a compilation, as it is written 
in the Tantric style, having Siva for its narrator.’ The contents are 
classified under the following seventeen chapters : 

( 1 ) Visvakarmotpattih kanna-visesha-hhedem vyavohritra-takshnka-varddha, 

kyddi-Iabda-vyuipattU origin of Visvakarman, derivation of the 

words takshaka, vardhaki, etc., M., II. 

(2) Satyddi-yuga-jd(c-narocltchald-pramdmrh, yajmya-kdshf/icna prasla- 
remvd deva-pratimd-nirmdne mdnddi~-\\c\ghx of man in different ages of 
the world, wood, and stone for the construction of images. 

(3) Takshakasya garbhddlidndui-sctmskdra-kdihatnm, garbhotpotti-katha- 
nddi cha — sacraments for sculptors and caipenlers. 

(4) Siva-lingddi-pratishthdrthnrii sabh d-v.irntdn ddi — halls for tlie instal- 
lation of Siva’s phallus and other gods, M., LI I. 

(5) Graha-pratimd-nhmdnn-pramdnam, U nga-p'iiha-nh md na-pramdnddi 
cha — proportions of images of the planets and phalli. 

(6) Ralha-nirmdna-vidki-kathanam — cars and chariots, M., XLIII. 

(7) Ratha-pratishthd-vidhih — consecration of cars, d/., XLIII. 

(8) Brdhrtii-Mdhesvaryadlndm svarupddi-vornddi— characteristics of 
Brahmi, Mahesvari, and other goddesses, M., LI\h 

(9) 2 'ajhopavila-laksliaiiarii — Brahmanic.al sacred thread. 

(lo) Suvarna-rajata-mufijddi-nirmita-yajhopavila-kalhonam digbhedena 
devasthdpana-prakdrddi, meru-dakshi nd-fthita-hema-sU dkothan ddi cha — 
sacred thread of gold, silver, muhja fibre, the cardinal points at 
which images of gods and goddesses are to be installed, cpialities 
of (the stone-god called) Hema-rila {lit. golden stone) to be found 
to the south of the Meru mountain. 

( 1 1 ) Lakshrnl-Brdhmi-M ahesraryddi-devlndrddi-dikpdla-grahddi-m urii - 
nirmd na-prakdra— images of Lakshmi, Brahmi, Mfihesvari and other 
goddesses, of Indra and other Dikpalas (quarter-masters), planets 
and other gods, M. LIV, etc. 

(12, 13) Mukuta - kirlta -jatd - mukvtddi - nirmdna - prakdrddi — crowns, 
crests and headgear, M., XLIX. 

(14) Sthdvardsthdvara-simhdsana-nirmdna-prakdrddi, punar viseshena 
kinta-laldta-pattikddi-nirmdna-prakdrah, Devatdyd mandirasya cha jlrnod- 
dhdra-prakdra — movable and fixed thrones for images, crests, crowns, 
bands and other headgears, repairs of temples, A/., XLII, XLV. 
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(15) Linga-murti-mandira-dvarudi-kalhano — proportions of doors of 
temples to phalli, M., XXXVIII, XXXIX, LXIV. 

(16) Pratima-murti-mandira-dvarddi-kathana — proportions of doors of 
temples to (other) images, M., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(17) Vighneia-murti-mandirddi-nirmanddi-vidhi — temples for the im- 
ages of Vighnesa (Ganesa) and other matters. 

This portion of the treatise of Visvakarman is chiefly scnlptural. 
The treatment of the subject is in detail, although not so elaborate 
as in the Arhsumad-bheda of Kasyapa. I am inclined to think that the 
two versions form in fact the complete treatise attributed to Visva- 
karman. 

We have seen that ViWakarman refers to the authority of Maya- 
mata. If this Mayamata be the .same person as the author of the 
Alayamala discussed above, and there seem reasons to think so, 
Visvakarman might have been indebted to the Mdmsdm through 
Mayamata, if not directly. Even the brief comparison of the two 
treatises given above may serve to indicate tliat there may have been 
such a relation of indebtedness between the Visvakarrna-silpa and the 
Mdnasdra. 
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The Agastya 

Agastya is a name frequently cited, we have seen above, as an 
authority on architecture. Unfortunately, the manuscripts discovered 
are incomplete and devoted solely to sculpture. One of the manu- 
scripts bearing the title Agastya-Sakalddhikdra contains the following 
chapters : 

(1) Mdna-sarhgraha — system of measurement, Mdnasdra, II, LV. 

(2) Uttama-daia-tdla — large type of the tcn-ldla measure, M., LX\^. 

(3) Madhyama-dasa-tdla — intermediate type of the ien-tdla 
measure, M., LVI. 

(4) Adhama-dasa-tdla — small type of the ien-ldla measure, M., XLI. 

(5) Pratimd-lakshana — general rules on images, M., LXIV. 

(6) Vrishabha-vdhana-lakshana — bull, the riding animal of Siva, 
M., LXII. 

(7) Natesvara-vidhi — image of Natesvara (dancing Siva), M., LI. 

(8) Shodasa-pratimd-lakshana — sixteen images, A1., LXIV. 

(9) Ddru-samgraha — collection of wood, cf A/., XV. 

(10) Mrit-samskdra — preparing earth for images, ment’oned in 
various places, cf. A/., LXVIII. 

(11) Varna-samskdra — preparation of colours, mentioned in various 
places in M. 

In a Madras manuscript the following topics arc dcscribecU : 

(1) Mdna-samgraha-vises/ia— specially on measures. A/., II. LW 

(2) Ultama-dasa-tdla —large type of the ten-tdla, M., LXV. 

(3) Madhyama-dasa-lala — intermediate type of the \cr\-tdJn, A/., 
LXVI. 

(4) Somaskanda-lakshana — image of Soma and Skanda, A/., not 
specified. 

(5) Chandra-sekhara-lakshana— image of Siva, Af., LI, LII. 

(6) Vrishabha-vdhana-lakshana — image of the bull, A/., LXII. 

Chapters 7 to 18 seem to be missing. It is not clear whether or 

not the following 7-14 (which numbers arc not found in the 
compilation) are to be attributed to Agastya : 

(7) Tripurdntaka-lakshana — image of Siva, cf A/., LI, LII. 

^ In the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, there are two fragmentary MSS. 
ascribed to Agastya (Cat., Vol. XXII, nos. 13046, 13047). They deal with astrological 
mattere bearing upon architecture. In the same lilirary (Cat., Vol. XXII, no. 13058) 
there Ls a large manuscript of 429 pages, of 25 lines to a page, of paper 13! " x 8 ". 
Two large portions of this compilation are ascribed to Agastya. 
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(8) Kalydna-sundara-lakshana — image of Kalyana-Sundara. 

(9) Ardha-ndrlsvara-lakshana — image of Siva, M., LI, LII. 

(10) Pdsupata-lakshana — image of Siva, M., LI, LII. 

(11) Bhikshdtana-lakshana — image of Siva as a beggar, AI., not 
specified. 

(12) Chandeidnugraha-lakshana — image of Siva, Al.^ LI, LII. 

(13) Dakshind-murti-lakshana— image of Siva, AI. LI, LII. 

(14) Kdla-dahana-lakshana — image of Siva, A/., LI, LII. 

(15-18) Apparently missing. 

(19) Pratimd-laksha na — images. A/., LXIV. 

In another portion of the compilation the following chapters are 
numbered, as shewn in parallel column : 

(20) (3) Upapllha-vidhdno — pedestal (for image), A/., XIII, LlII. 

(21) (9) measurement of pikes for images, cf. 

A/., LX VII. 

(22) (10) Rnjju-handhti-snimlcdra-vidhi— making ropes. Ad., II. 

(23) (ii) Varnn-sariiskdra — preparation of colours incnlioncd in 
various p'aces in Al. 

(24) (12) .■ikshi-moksham — chiselling of the eye, Ai., LXX. 

We have seen above that Agastya is mentioned, together with 
Maya, as one of the authorities on which \ isvakarma’s treatise is 
based. Agastya was, therefore, presumably known to Visvakarman. 
Owing to the incomplete nature of Agastya’s extant works the con- 
nexion of Agastya with Adayamata and with the Mdnasdra is not 
clear at present. It is true, however, that several chapters of Agastya 
arc strikingly similar to, if not taken from, the corresponding chapters 
of the Mdnasdira. 
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Titk Sanat-Kumara-Vastu-Sastra 

Another authority frequently referred to is Sanat-kumara. There 
are several fragmentary manuscripts of his treatise. But they are 
incomplete.^ In one of the manuscripts the following subjects arc 
dealt with^ : 

(1) Griha-samsthdpana — situation of houses. A/., XXXVI. 

(2) Nakshatra^-graha-yoga-vidhi — constellation of planets and stars (in 
determining the auspicious times) in connexion with tlic building of 
houses, XXXV. 

(3) Graha-lagna-vidhi — almost the same as (2). 

(4) Tnru-tantra-vidhi- on trees (wood, for }:)uilding houses with), 
referred to in many places in yl/. 

(5) Bhu-pankshd-vidhi — examination of soil, M,, IV, V. 

(G) Nakshatra-tithi-vara-suddhi — on auspic Ions time, y 1 /., XXXV. 

( 7 ) Nakshatra4agna-phala-dvdrii-bcmdha-si(bh(i-sihdna-mrhaya~i\^coYU\\\\- 
ing auspicious time and place (in constructing doors), M., IV, X", 
XXXV. 

(8) Griha-prevesana — first entry into the newly-built house, d/., 

xxxvii. 

This treatise of Sanat-kumara is stated to have been based on the 
works of Brahman, Sakra, Yarna, Bhargava, Aiigirasa, Maya, 
Gautama, Gargya, Alanu, Vyasa, Bhrigu, Visvakarman, and others. 

The same list is differentiy given in another manuscript (no. 
130G4), where Sakra is replaced by Chandra, and Maya is omitted. 

Butin other manuscripts (nos. 13062, 13068) Sakra is not replaced 
by Chandra, although Maya is omitted. 

As we have seen above, Visvakarman acknowledges his debt to 
Maya. Sanat-kumara mentions Visvakarman as his authority ; it is, 
therefore, not unlikely that of these lists the first one, which contains 
Maya, is correct. If the view that Maya is indebted to the Mdnasdra 
be accepted on the grounds discussed above, it would be easy to infer 
that Sanat-kumara may be also indebted, directly or indirectly, to 
the Mdnasdra. 

^ Egg,, III, 3151, 2680, Oppert, Vol. I, no. 8239, p. 580. In the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, there arc nine manuscripts (Cat., Vol. XXII, nos. 

1 3060- 1 3068) . 

^ Madras manuscripts, no. 13060. 
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The Sii-pa-sastra of Mandana 

The treatise of Mandana, otherwise called Raja-vallabha- Mandana, 
Sutradhara-Mandana, and also perhaps Bhupati-vallabha, is unique 
in a sense. He seems to be a historical person. He is stated to have 
been ‘ in tlie employ of King Kumbhakarna of Medapatha, and the 
husband of Mirabai.’ According to Tod, King Kumbha ruled over 
the country of Mewar from a.d. 1419 to 1469.^ This treatise bears 
the titles Silpa-sdstra, Vdstu-idstra, and also Prasada-Mandana-Vastu- 
sdstra.^ It deals with the architectural disposition of houses, palaces 
and temples in the following fourteen chapters ; 

(1) Misraka-lakshana — classification, cf. Mdnasdra, I, III. 

(2) —characteristics and classification of archi* 
tectural objects, M. III. 

(3) Ayddi-lakshana — architectural formulae of measurement, M., 
LXVI. 

(4) Prdkdrayantrn ~vdf)i-kupa-f.addga-lakshana —courts, tanks, wells, 
pools, machines, described in several places in M. 

(3) Rdja-ariha-nivesddi-lahhana — opening of the royal palaces, M., 
XL, XXXVII. 

The 28th verse of this chapter (V) mentions the Matsya-Purdna as an 
authority on the subject. 

(6) Eka-sdld-dvi-sdld-griha-lakshana — houses with one and two halls 
or rows, described in many places in M., cf. XXXV. 

(7) Dvi-sdld-tri-sdld-chatuh-sdld-griha-lakshnna — houses with two, 
three, and four sides, described in many places in M., cf. XXXV. 

(8) Sayana-sinihdsana-chhatra-gai'dksha-sabkdshtaka-vedikd-chainshtaya- 
dipa-luksha na — bedsteads or couches, thrones, un brellas, windows, 
eight councils, four platforms, and lamps, an abridg(;d collection 
of several subjects described in M., XLIV, XLV, XXXIII, etc. 

(9) Rdja-grihddi-Iakshana — royal palaces, M., XL. 

(10) {Mdpita)-Ksh€trddbhuta-laksham^ building site, M, IV, V. 

^ Bhandarkar’s Report, ibid, 1882-83, P- 37 - 
3142, 1291, 3147, 22.'-, 3. 

Apparently one of these manuscripts is published with .some diagrams by Bharati 
at Baroda, 1891. 

Five other manuscripts are ascribed to Mandana : (i) Vdsiu- Mandana, (ii) 
Vdstu-Mahjari, (iii) Vdstu-sara, (iv) Rupa-Mandana, and (v) Apa-tattva. 
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(i i) Dina-iuddhi-griha-vivesa-griha-praveia-vivaha-muhilrta - lakshana — 
auspicious times with regard to beginning the construction and 
entry into the house, and the wedding, cf, Af., XXXV, XXXVII. 

(12) Gochora-dina-rdtri-mana-svarodaya-kuta-chakra-matrika - lakshana — 
astronomical calculations bearing upon architecture, cf. M., XXXV. 

(13) Jyotisha-lakshana—?is,iro\og\cz\ consideration, cf M., XXXV. 

(14) Sakuna-lakshana — auspicious signs, cf M., XV. 

The manuscript bearing the title Prasada-AIandana-Vdstu-sastra 
by Sutradhara Mandana (Egg., 3i47> 2253) contains the following 
eight chapters, which, except the first one, are apparently in con- 
tinuation of the fourteen chapters stated above. 

(i) Misra-kalasa — the jug ornament, mentioned in many 
places in M. 

(15) (2) Ayatanadhikdra — temples, buildings, cf A/., XIX -XXX. 

(16) (3) Bhittx-pith.a-mand\ap\a-vdra\dvdra\- garhhn - griha - udurnbara- 
pramdna—walh, pedestals, open courts, doors, shrines, etc.. A/., XIII, 
xxxiv, XXXVIII, XXXIX, etc. 

(17) (4) Pramdna - drishii - pa{d)da - sthdna - likhara-kalasa-lakshana - 
measures, sight (perspective), pillars, finials, towers, .V/., II, XV, etc. 

(18) (5) Rdjyadi-prdsddddhikdra ■ loyal kingdoms, palaces, etc., A/.. 
XL, XLI, XLII, etc. 

(19) (6) Kesaryddi-prdsdda-jdti-lakshana, panchn-kshetra-pafwha-chatvd- 
rimian-meru-lakshanddhydya — Kesari and other cla.sscs of buildings, 
forty-five types of buildings beginning with Mern ; compare AI., 
XVIII, XIX-XXX, and see comparison of the Mdnasdra with the 
Purdnas and the Agamas di.scussed below (p. 189-196). 

(20) (7) Mandapd-hdldnka-sambaranddhikdra-~o'pcn courts, etc. A/., 
XXXIV, etc. 

(21) (8) Jirnoddhdra-bhinna-dosha-sthdvara-pratishthd, Siilradhdra-pujd, 
Jina-pratishlhd, vdstu-purusha-vinydsa — repairing and other defects, con- 
secration of movable images, offerings to architects (carpenters), 
consecration of Jain images, description of the pre.siding deity of ihc 
house. A/., LXIX, II, VIII, LV, VII, etc. 

As has already been suggested, these two parts of Mandana’s 
treatise in some respects seem to be two overlapping portions of 
one work. Other treatises ascribed to Mandana arc fragmentary 
and useless for any attempt to combine the several portions into a 
complete whole. 
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The important points relating to this historical treatise are well 
worth noticing. First its date is pretty certain, secondly it mentions 
the Matsya-Purdm, and lastly it contains a list of forty-five buildings, 
classified under five headings, bearing titles and giving details which 
correspond exactly to the lists and titles discovered in many important 
treatises.^ 

Another point to be noted is that many of its chapters contain 
matters which are, in fact, different topics and have been more 
logically described under different headings in the Mdnasdra and other 
works. It is, therefore, likely that Mandana’s work is more or less 
a compilation from many sources. 

^ The Agni-Purdna, the Garuda-Purdna, also the Malsya-Purdna, the bhavishya- 
Purdna, the lirihat-samhild as well as the Kdmikdgama, the Sttprabheddgama and the 
Mdnasdra {see pp. 189-196). 
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The Silparatna of SrIkumara 

This text comprises two parts, one of which is available and has 
been printed. It contains the following forty-six chapters, most of 
which are a literal abridgment of the Mdnasdra in the same words, 
but without any recognition of its indcbtedne.ss. Only the last 
chapter appears to have been compiled from elsewhere : 

(1) Anukramam — table of contents, Mdnasdra, Chapter I. 

(2) Mdnasddhana — system of measurement, M., II. 

(3) examination of sc.il and selection of sites, 
M., Ill, IV, \'. 

(4) Sudrapara-grihn-prakdra (a wrong litle far sankusthdpana) , its 
contents are identical with Chapter VI 0! Mdnasdra dealing with 
the gnomon. 

(5) (^)j (9) Grdmddi-lakshana — villages and towns, M., IX, X. 

(6) Pada-vinydsa — site plans, M., VII. 

(7) Vdstu-puid, — rites and ceremonies, M., VIII. 

(10) Khdla-vidhi, continuation of (3). 

(11) Dik-parichchheda, continuation of (6). 

(12) Garbha-nydsa — foundation, M., XII. 

(13) V dstu-marma-vidhdna , continuation of (7). 

(14) Dravya-vidhi — on materials, compilations from \ arious chapters 
of the Mdnasdra. 

(15) Ayddi-lakshana — compilations from various chapters of the 
Mdnasdra. 

(16) Prdsdda-lakshana — on palaces, M., XL. 

(17) Pddddhishthdna-vidhdna — on pillars, M., XI\', X\\ 

(18) Upapilhdvayava — pcxlestals, AJ., XIII. 

(19) Adhisthdna— -bases continuation of (17), M., XIV. 

(20) VJ/a— channels, a compilation from Mdnasdra. 

(21) Bhitti — walls, a compilation from Mdnasdra. 

(22) Dvdra— doors, M., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(23) Torana — arches, M., XLVI. 

(24) Jdlakascxctncd windows, compilation from M. 

(25) Kuta-koshthddi — top room.s, compilation from M. 

(26) Pafijardni — cages, etc., compilation from M. 

(27) Vritta-sphatika — an ornament from M. 

(28) Kumbha-latd — an ornament from M. 

(29) Uttara — an ornament from AI. 
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(30) Prastara — entablature, XVI. 

(31) Gala — neck, a compilation from M. 

(32) Sikhara — spherical roof, a compilation from M. 

(33) Lupd — sloping roof, a compilation from M. 

(34) Murdheshtakd — topmost ornament, a compilation from M. 

(35) Ndsikd — ^vestibule, a compilation from M. 

(36) Stupikd — dome, a compilation from M. 

(37) Sdntikddi-niyama — proportions of height, a compilation from 
M., XXXIX. 

(38) Prdsdda-lakshana — palaces, a compilation from M., LX. 

(39) Mandapa — pavilions, M., XXXIV. 

(40) Prdkdra — courts, A/., XXXI. 

(41) Gopura — gatehouses, M., XXXIII. 

(42) Parivdra-vidhdna — attendant dcitic^s, M., XXXII. 

(43) —continuation of (42). 

(44) Dhvaja — flags, a compilation from M. 

(45) Sandhi-karman — joinery, M., XVII. 

(46) Chitra-lakshana — paintings, a compilation. 

Like many other such texts, the Silparatna shows a confused bor- 
rowing. The original sources have been distorted. The arrange- 
ment of chapters lacks in any method or reason. Srikumara appears 
to have stolen unscrupulously, and, in order to conceal his indebted- 
ness, has vainly endeavoured to displace the original order of the 
chapters, and to place the contents of one chapter under several 
headings. 
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The Samarangana-Sutradhara of King Bhojadeva 

This is also a huge compilation completed in eighty-three chapters, 
edited by Ganapati Sastri, and printed in two parts from Baroda. 

(1) Mahdsamdgama — deals with the arrival of the heavenly archi- 
tect, Vi^vakarman, to build villages, towns, and buildings, etc., 
Mdnasdra, I. 

(2) VUvakarmanah putra-sarhvdda — refers to the children of the 
heavenly architect, M., II. 

(3) Pralna — questions regarding houses, etc., cf. M., III. 

(4) Mahadddi-sarga — deals with the creation of things and the 
world. 

(5) Bhuparimiti — deals with the division of the world into different 
countries and islands. 

(6) Sahadevadhikdra — deals with the first human attempt to build 
houses with forest trees. 

(7) Varndhama-vibhdga — classification of human beings into castes 
and orders with a view to place them in various kinds of villages and 
towns. 

(8) Bhuparikshd — examination of soil, d/.. Chapters IV, V. 

(9) Hasta-lakshana — scheme of measurement, M, II. 

(10) Pura-nive§a — moats, enclosures, etc., of villages and towns, 

M., IX, X. 

(11) V dstu-traya-vihhdga — .site-plans, Af., VII 

(12) Nddyddi-iirddi-vikalpa—conX.in\.a\.\on of the site plans, M., VII. 

(13) Marma-bhcda — continuation of site plans, M., VII. 

(14) Purushdnga-devatd-mghantvddi-nirmya — spirit of the site, M., III. 

(15) Rdja-niveia — forts and fortified towns for kings, M., X. 

(16) Vana-praveia — to go to forests for wood and timber, M., XV 

(17) Indra-dhvaja-nirupana — instruments for cutting wood, etc., con- 
tinuation of (16), M., XV. 

(18) Nagarddi-samjnd — towns, M., X. 

(19) Chatus-sdld-vidhdna- -houses with courtyard and buildings on 
four sides, compilation from several chapters of Mdnasdra and other 
works. 

(20) Nimnochchddi-phala — levels of the building site, M., VII. 

(21) {Dvd-saptati)~lrUdla-lakshana — certain-plan with buildings on 
three sides of the courtyard. A/., XXXV. 
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(22 ; Dvi-Idla-griha-lakshana — other plans with buildings on two sides 
of the courtyard, M., XXXV. 

(23) Eka-Idla-lakshana — single-rowed houses, M., XXXV. 

(24) Dvdra-pUha-bhitti-mdnddi — door, pedestal, wall, etc., M., 
XXXVIII, XXXIX, XIII, etc. 

(25) Samasta-grihdndrh samkhyd-kathana — Mansions of various kinds, 
M., XXXV. 

(26) Ayddi-nirnaya — formulae for verification of correct dimensions, 
compilation from various places in M. 

(27) Sabhdshlaka — eight kinds of halls, compilation from various 
places in M. 

(28) Griha-dravya-pramdna — mostly on doors, M., XXXVIII, 
XXXIX. 

(29) Sayandsana-lakshana — bedsteads and seats, etc., M., XLIV, 
XLV. 

(30) Rdja-griha — royal palaces, AI., XL. 

(31) Yantra-vidhdna — lit. architectural instruments (cf engineering 
chapters of Vitruvius), compilation from various sources. 

('32) Goja-idld — elephant stables, compilation from various places 
in M. 

(33) Asva-s did— horse stables, compilation from various places in M. 

(34) Aprayojya-prayojya—scnX'piures and paintings on palaces, con- 
tinuation of (30), M., XL. 

(35) Sild-?iydsa-vidhi— on foundation, M., XII. 

(36) Bali-ddna-vidhi — religious offerings, AI., VIII. 

(37) Kilaka-sutra-pdta — nails, etc., compilation from various places 
in AI. 

(38) Vdstu-sarhsthdna-mdtrikd — distribution of houses in the plot, 
.U., XXXVI, XXXVII. 

(39) Dvdra-gum-dosha — on doors, AI., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(40) Pltha-mdna — plinth, cf AI., XIII. 

(41) Chaya-vidhi — on plinth, continuation of (40), AI., XIII. 

(42) Sdnti-karma-vidhi — ofl'erings, etc., AI., VIII. 

(43) Dvdra-bhanga-phala- — on orientation AI., VII. 

(44) Sthapati-lakshana — qualifications, etc., of the architects, AI., 11 . 

(45) Asktdnga-lakshana — on site-plans, distribution of buildings, 
road-measures, etc., a confused compilation of several chapters in AI. 

(46) Torana-bhangddi-Mntika — on ritualistic matters, continuation 
of (42). 
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(47) Vedi-lakshana—on platforms, pedestals, etc., in many places 
in M. 

(48) Griha-dosha-nirupana — on defective construction, cf. M., LXIX. 

(49) Ruchakadi-prdsdda-lakshana — on palaces and vimdnas, cf, M., 
XVIII, XL. 

(50) Prdsdda-iubhdiubha-lakshana — continuation of (49). 

(51) Ayatana-niveia — dimensions of palaces, etc., continuation 
of (49). 

(52) Prdsdda-jdti — classification of palaces, continuation of (49). 

(53) Jdghanya-vdxtu-dvdra — on doors, M., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(54) Prdsdda-dvdra-mdna — on palace doors, continuation of (49). 

(55) Mervddi-shodasa-prdsdda — on palaces, continuation of (49). 

(56) Ruchakddi-chatuh-shashti-prdsdda— on palaces, continuation 

of (49). 

(57) Mervddi-vimiikd — on palaces, continuation of (49) and (55). 

(58) Prdsdda-stavana — on distribution of palaces to kings and gods, 
continuation of (49). 

(59) Vimdnddi-chatuh-shashti-prdsdda— on palaces, continuation 
of (49). 

(60) Srl-kutddi-shaUtrirhsat-prdsdda — on palaces, continuation 

of (49). 

(6r) Pitha-panchaka — five varieties of plinth and pedestal, M., XIII, 
LIII. 

(62) Drdvida-prdsdda-lakshana — Dra vidian palaces of two to ten 
storeys, cf. M., XX— XXVl'lI. 

(63) Mervddi-vithsika-ndgara-prdsdda — Ndgara palaces, M., XIX- 
XXX. 

(64) Dig-bhadrddi-prdsdda — on palaces, continuation of (49). 

(65) Bhumija-prdsdda — on local palaces, continuation of (49). 

(66) Mandapa-laksham — on pavilions, M., XXXIV. 

(67) Sapta-virhiati-mandapa — on pavilions, M., XXXIV, continua- 
tion of (66). 

(68) Jagatyanga-samudayddhikdra — on platform in palaces, continua- 
tion of (49). 

(69) jagati-lakshana — continuation of (68). 

(70) Linga-pitha-pratimd-lakshana — on pedestal of the phallus and 
on altars and images, M., LIII, LXIV. 

(71) Chitroddeia — on paintings, from several places in M. 

(72) Bhumi-bandha — on paintings, continuation of (71). 
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(73) Lepya-karmddika — on paintings and whitewashing, continua- 
tion of (71). 

(74) Andaka-pramdna — on paintings, continuation of (71). 

(75) Mdnotpatti — on proportionate measures of images, same as 
Tdla-mdna of Mdnasdra, LXV, LXVI, LIV-LXIII. 

(76) Pratimd-lakshana — on images, M., LXIV. 

(77) Devddi-rupa-praharana-samyoga — on images, M., LI, LIV, etc. 

(78) Dosha-guna-nirupana — defects and merits in images, M., LXIX. 

(79) Rijvdgatddi-sthdna-lakshana — on postures and attitudes of im- 
ages, in many places in M. 

(80) Vaishnavddi-sthdnaka-lakshana — on erect and other postures, 
continuation of (79). 

(81) Pafkha-purusha-stn-lakshana — on images of birds, M., LX, etc. 

(82) Rasa-drishti-lakshana — on expressions of images, continuation 
of (79)- 

(83) Patdkddi-chatuh-shashti-hasta-lakskana- — on patterns and designs 
of paintings, in several places in M. 

This outline of the contents of a modernized text will clearly show 
its compilation in a confused manner. There is no logical sequence 
or order in the arrangement of the chapters. The contents of the 
same chapter have been unnecessarily described in several chapters. 
71ic patron being a king, and the primary object being the royal 
palaces, some twenty-one chapters (XLIX-LXX) have been devoted 
to the same subject. Becau.se the compilation was largely, if not 
wholly, based on the Mdnasdra, however, some thirteen chapters at 
the end have been devoted to the subjects of sculpture and painting, 
as has been done in the Afdnasdra, although the treatment is less 
methodical. The preliminary chapters dealing with the origin of the 
world and arrival of the hca\^enly architect are the only original, but 
entirely non-architcctural, matters. 
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The Sanigraha 

This work is avowedly a compilation [sarhgraha). It bears the 
title Silpa-samgraha, and, to our great relief, it expressly mentions the 
sources from which it has been compiled.^ In fact, several of the 
architectural treatises compared above, and many more not men- 
tioned here, are evidently compilations, although the authors have 
not acknowledged their debt, nor even mentioned the sources drawn 
upon. This point is convincingly illustrated in the following instance. 

The following chapters in the order found in the manuscript are 
ascribed to 

I. — Mdnasdra : 

Under 7, Gomukha-lakshana — under this heading there is no 
separate chapter in the eleven manuscripts of the Mdnasdra so 
far known to exist. 

(13) Upapilha-lakshana — pedestals {M. Xlll). 

Under 15, Vrishabha-lakshana — image of the bull, the riding 
animal of Siva (M., LXII). 

II. — Mayamata : 

Under 6, Dik-parichchheda~\\\^ c;irdinal points. 

(23) Mandapa-vidhana — open sheds. 

(g) Grdma-vinydsa — villages. 

(20) Eka-bhumi-ro{vi)dhxi{d)na — one-storeyed buildings. 

Under 86, Sthapati-lakshana — characteristics and (jualifications 
of the architect. 

(24) Gopura-vidhana — gate houses. 

( 1 3) Upapltha-vidhana — pedestals. 

( I ) Adhishthdna-vidhdna — bases. 

(20) Dvi-bhumi-vidhana — two-storeyed buildings. 

Under 20, Tri-bhumi-vidhana — three-storeyed buildings. 

III. — Kdsyapa : 

Under 7, Praslara-lakshana — entablatures. 

Under 7, Adhisihdna-patala — bases. 

Under 7, Ndln-pramdnotsedhdlankarana — drains and canals. 

Under 24, Dakshind-murti-patala — an image of the god Siva. 

Under 22, Nritta-lakshana — image of dancing Siva. 

^ Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, Cat., Vol. XXII, no. 13058. It com- 
prises 429 pages of 25 lines to a page of paper 
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IV. — VUvakarman : 

Under 6, Gopura-lakshana — gate-houses. 

Under 36, Sayana-lakshana — bedsteads and couches. 

(86) Sthapali-laksham — characteristics and qualifications of the 
architect. 

(14) Ayddi-sampad-artha-vidhana- —xht formula of Aya, etc. 

V. — Agastya : 

Under i , M dna-samgraha-vUesha — system of measurement. 
Under 2, Uttama-daia-tdla — the large type of the Xcn-tdla 
measure. 

Under 3, Madhyama-daia-tala — the intermediate type of the 
\cn-tdla measure. 

Under 4, Soma-skanda-lakshana — images of Soma and Skanda. 
Under 5, Chandra- sekhara-lakshana — image of Siva. 

Under 6, Vrisha-vdhana-lakshana — image of Siva, riding on the 
bull. 

It is not known for certain whether or not the following, under 
6 and 19, are to be ascribed to Agastya. 

Under 6, Tripwdntaka-lakshana — image of Siva. 

Under 6, Kalydna-Sundara-laksliana — image of Kalyana-Sundara 
Siva. 

iMider 6 . Ardha-ndirlsvara-laksham — image of Siva. 

Under 6, PcJupata-lakshana — image of Siva. 

Under 6, Bhikshdlana-lakshana — image of Six^a. 

Under G, Chandesdnugraha-lakshana — image of Siva. 

Under 6, Dakshind-murti-laksham — image of Siva. 

Under 6, Kdla-dahana-lakshana — image of Siva. 

Under ig, Pratimd-lakshana — images in general. 

( 3 ) Upapitha-vidhd na—ped cstal . 

(g) Sula-mdna-vidhdna — pik(^s. 

(10) Rajju-bandha-saniskdra-vidhi — preparation of ropes. 

(11) Varna-sathskdra — preparation of colours. 

(12) Akshi-mokshana — chiselling the eyes of an image. . 
V\.—Bkrigu : 

Under 7, Ratha-nirmdrM — construction of chariots. 

VII. — Paulastya ; 

Under 22, Dakshind-murti-nirmdna — image of Siva. 

VIII. — Ndrada ; 

Under 14, Krishna-lakskana — image of Krishna. 
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IX. — Ndrdyana : 

Under 20, Rdma-Lakshana — image of Rama. 

X . — Maushalya : 

Under 7, Ratha-lakshana — chariots. 

XI. — Sesha-bhdshya : 

Under 36, (title missing). 

Under 22, Ekatala-vidhdna — one-storcycd buildings. 

XII. — Chitra-sdra : 

Under 14, (title missing). 

(7) Pratimdsdra (?). 

XIII. — Sdrasvata : 

Under 28, Chandesvara-vidlidna — image of ChandeSvara. 

(28) Garuda-lakshana-patala - of the Garuda bird ; Rdma- 

Lakshmana-patala — the images of Rama and Lakshmana. (The 
term patala, usually used in the Agamas, indicates that these 
chapters may have been borrowed from some Agamas.) 

Under 20, Gopura-mdna — gate-houses. 

(1) Mdna-samgrahadi — the system of measurement. 

XIV. — VUva-sdra : 

Under 20, Aiva-mana-vidhi —invAge of the horse. 

Under 20, Vira-bhadra-lakshana -image of \’Irabhadra. 

Under 20, Skanda — image of Skanda. 

Under 20, Tripuri — image of Tripuri. 

Under 20, Pratimadi — images, etc. 

XV. — Chitra-jndna : 

Under 20, Dhvaja-danda-pata-lakshana — flagstaff and banner. 
Under 20, Jirnoddhara — repairs. 

XVI. — Kapinjala-samhitd : 

Under 20, Garuda-lakshana — image of the Garuda bird. 

XVII . — Kaumudi : 

Under 29, Pratimd-lakshana — images in general. 

XVI II. — Brahma-silpa ; 

Under 15, Sayana-lakshana — bedsteads and couches. 

XIX. — Brahma-ydmala : 

Under 5, Chdmu^l-dhydna — characteristics of the goddess 
Chamundi. 

Under 20, D a.(dvatdra-lakshana — images of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu. 
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XX. — Dipta-tantra : 

Under 15, Linga-lalcshana — Phallus. 

XXI. — Dlpti-sdra : 

Under 8, Gopura-lakshana — gate-houses. 

Of these, it will be noticed, numbers I to V refer to treatises dis- 
cussed above, VI to X refer to authors whose treatises are not 
mentioned here, and the rest refer to treatises and not to their 
authors. In fact, it is practically impossible to trace the authors of 
these latter treatises, as is the case with several others dealing with 
architecture and cognate arts. 

The brief sketch of tlxis compilation, as well as the other illustrative 
Silpa-idstras presented above, incidentally substantiate two theories. 
Most of the architectural treatises, whether or not ascribed to an 
author, historical or mythical, are but compilations. Some of these 
have actually acknowledged the sources drawn upon, while others 
have not. This practice of misappropriating somebody else’s property 
is prominently shown in works like the Purdnas and the Agamas ; 
which in most cases are undeniably huge compilations gathered 
together from various sources dealing with heterogeneous subjects. 
The second theory is that the Mdnasdra, though itself a compilation, 
because the author seems to have consulted some thirty-two author- 
ities on architecture, appears to be the standard work on the subject, 
inasmuch as it is the most complete, scientific, and probably the 
oldest extant record. This last impression will be further strengthened 
by comparison of the Mdnasdra with the architectural portions of the 
Purdnas, the Agamas, and the Brihat-sarhhitd in detail. 
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POSITION OF THE MANASARA IN LITERATURE 
The Types of Buildings 

With a view to ascertaining the position of the Mdnasara in relation 
to the non-architectural literature it will be necessary to discuss 
the points of similarity in detail. It is, however, practicable, in an 
article like this, to take into consideration only the architectural 
portions of works which deal with the subject specially. For the 
purpose of an elaborate treatment we propose to compare the 
Mdnasara with the Agni-Purdna, the Garuda-Purdna, the Matsya-Purdria, 
the Bhavishya-Purdna, the Brihat-samihtd, the Kdmikdgarrui, and the 
Suprabheddgama. 

It has been pointed out at the outset that areliitecture comprises 
a variety of subjects, but it cannot be denied that the fundamental 
business of the architect is with buildings, residential, religious, and 
military. It appears to be a fashion among many peoples of the past, 
as of the present, to designate individual buildings by proper names, 
with or without a meaning.^ It seems to have been a custom among 
the ancient Hindu architects to describe buildings under some such 
names. In the eight treatises we have proposed tc> compare in detail, 
we find buildings bearing proper names classified and described in 
the following way : 

i. In the Mdnasdra the main buildings are described in some 
thirteen chapters.^ Their common features from bottom to top are 
given under storeys, varying from one to twelve. They are also classi- 
fied under styles — Nagara, Vesara, and Dravida — chiefly in accord- 
ance with the shape of the topmost part’’; under siy.cs^— as Suddha, 

* Compare, for instance, Whitehall, Gioildhall, Mansion House, Cosy Corner, 
Gordon Castle, Benmorc, Barnes Castle, Svastika, Vijaya, Vipulahka, Indra- 
kanta, Chatur-mukha, P^chala, Dravida Kamala-Bhavana, Chitta-Visr^a, etc. 

* Chapters XVIII to XXX, see the summary of contents in the precedini^ section 
under XVIII. 

“ For details of these styles, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Md^ara. 

* Large, intermediate, and small. 
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MilSra, and Saihkirna — in accordance with the materials of which 
they are built^ ; under Jati, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhasa in 
accordance with the various lengths of the cubit with which the 
buildings are measured®; under Sthanaka, Asana, and Sayana, 
which are otherwise called Saihchita, Asarhehita, and Apasaihchita 
respectively® ; and under shapes, Pumlihga (masculine), Strilinga 
(feminine)^ and Napurhsaka (neuter). 

The details of the ninety-eight types of buildings, described accord- 
ing to the number of storeys, arc given below. I'he numerical figures 
on the left indicate the serial numbers, and those on the right refer 
to the lines or verses of the chapters. 

I. The eight kinds of single-storeyed buildings with their charac- 
teristic features. Chapter XIX — 

(i) Vaijayantika, with round spire [msha), pinnacle {ilrah). and 
neck (glrvd) (line i6G) ; (2) Bhoga has karna or cars (187) ; (3) 
Sriv'Lsala has the bhadra or front porch in it (168) ; (4) Svasti- 
bandha has octagonal finial {ilrsha) (168) ; (5) Srikara has quadran- 
gular sikhara or steeple (170) ; (6) Hasti]irislitha has oval steeple 
(171); (7) Skandatara has hexagonal spire and neck (172) ; (8) 
Kesara has the front porches in the centre of the side-towers 
at the corners of the roof, and its nose, head, and neck are round 
or ciuadrangular (i 73-1 75).® 

II. The eight kinds of two-.storeycd buildings, Chapter XX 
(the general features are the same in all the eight kinds ; the dis- 
tinction lies in the different proportions given to the component 
parts from above the ground floor to the top) — 

(9) Srikara (lines 94, 2-9); (10) Vijaya (94, 10-15); (ii) 
Siddha (94, 16 -18) ; (12) Paushtika (94, 19-25) ; (13) Antika (94, 
25-27) ; (14) Adbhuta (94, 28-33) ^ (C*)) Svastika 1^95, 34-41) ; and 

’ {a) Suddha, or pure, made of one material (brick, iron or wood) ; {b) Misra, 
or mixed, made of two materials ; {c) Saiiikirria, or amalgamated, made of 
three or more materials. A/., XVI II, 139- 142. 

Af., XIX, 2-5. 

'^Referring respectively to height, breadth, and length, -V/., XIX 7-9, lo-ii. 
The three latter sets also refer to the postures of the idols in case of temples, 
namely, erect, sitting, and recumbent. 

^ Equiangular and rectangular respectively. But in case of temples, the former 
contains the male deities, while the latter may contain both female and male deities, 
M., XIX, 14-17. For the neuter class, see the Kdmikdgama below. 

* For further details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia y under Ekabhumi. 
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(i6) Pushkala (94, 42-43). The projection, the general description, 
and the carvings on the doors, when these buildings are used as 
temples, are given (44-93, 96-116).^ 

III. The eight kinds of three-storeyed buildings. Chapter XXI 
(the general features and characteristic marks are similar to those of 
two-storeyed buildings) — 

(17) Srikanta (lines 2-1 1); (18) Asana (12-21); (19) Sukhalaya 
(22-30) ; (20) Kesara (31-32) ; (21) Kamalahga (33-38) ; (22) 
Brahmakanta (39-40) ; (23) Merukanta (41-49) ; and (24) KailaSa 

(50-52).^ 

The general features, characteristic marks, and other details of 
the following kinds are similar to those of the two- and three-storeyed 
buildings — 

IV. The eight kinds of four-storeyed buildings, Chapter XXII — 
(25) Vishnukanta (lines 3-12) ; (26) Chaturmukha (13-24) ; (27) 

Sadasiva (25-33) ; (28) Rudrakanta (34-43) ; (29) Isvarakanta 
(44-46) ; (30) Manchakanta (47-57) ; (31) Vedikanta (58-59); 
and (32) Indrakanta (60-88) 

V. The nine kinds of fivc-storcycd buildings, Chapter XXIII — 
(33) Airavata (lines 3-12) ; (34) Bhutakanta (13-15) ; (35) 
Visvakanta (16-18); (36) Murtikanta (19-24); (37) Yamakanta 
(25-29) ; (38) Grihakanta (30-38) ; (39) Yajnakanta (33-40) ; 
(40) Brahmakanta ; and (41-42) Mahakanta and Kalyana.^ 

VI. Ihe thirteen kinds of six-storeyed buildings. Chapter 
XXI\^- 

(41) Padmakanta (lines 3-12) ; (42) Kantara (13-14) ; (43) 

Sundara (15) ; (44) Upakanta (16) ; (45) Kamala-aksha (17-18) ; 
(46) Ratnakanta (19) ; (47) Vipulanka (20) ; (48) Jyoti(sh)kanta 
(50) ; (49) Saroruha (51-52) ; (50) Vipulakritika (53) ; (51) Svasti- 
kanta (53) ; (52) Nandyavarta (54) ; and (53) Ik.shukanta (55). ^ 

VII. The eight kinds of seven-storeyed buildings. Chapter 
XXV— 

(54) Pundarika (lines 3-23) ; (55) Srikanta (24) ; (56) Sribhoga 
(25) ; (57) Dharana (26) ; (58) Panjara (27) ; (59) ASramagara (28) ; 
(60) Harmyakanta (29) ; and (61) Himakanta (30).^ 

^ For further details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under dvi-tala and 
tri~tala. 

* For further details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under chatus-iala, paHcha-tala, 
shaf-tala, sapta-tala, ashfa-tala, nava-tala, daJa^tala, and ekddaia-tala. 
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VIII. The eight kinds of eight-storeyed buildings, Chapter 
XXVI— 

(62) Bhukanta (lines 3-21) ; (63) Bhupakanta (22-28) ; (64) 

Svargakanta (29-34) > (^ 5 ) Mahakanta (35-39) ; (66) Janakanta 
(40) ; (67) Tapa(s)kanta (41-42) ; (68) Satyakanta (43-45) ; and 
(69) Devakanta (46-47).^ 

IX. The seven kinds of nine-storeyed buildings, Chapter 
XXVII— 

(70) Saurakanta (lines 5-9) ; (71) Raurava (10) ; (72) Chandita 
(11-12); (73) Bhushana (13-14); (74) Vivrita (20-22); (75) 

Supratikanta (23-26) ; and (76) Vi^vakanta (27-33),^ 

X. The six kinds of ten-storeyed buildings. Chapter XXVIII — 

(77) Bhukanta (lines 6-8) ; (78) Chandrakanta (6-8) ; (79) 

Bhavanakanta (9-13); (80) Antarikshakanta (14-15); (81) Megha- 
kanta (16-17) ; and (82) Abjakanta (18).^ 

XL The six kinds of eleven-storeyed buildings. Chapter 

XXIX— 

(83) Sambhukanta (lines 3-7) ; (84) Isakanta (8-9) ; (85) 
Chakrakanta (10-14) ; (86) Yamakanta (15-17) ; (87) Vajrakanta 
(18-24) ’ Arkakanta (24-33).^ 

XII. The ten kinds of twelve-storeyed buildings. Chapter 

XXX— 

(83) Pahchala (lines 8-10) ; (90) Dravida (8-10) ; (91) Madhya- 
kanta (11-14) ; (92) Kalihgakanta (14-16) ; (93) Varata (Virata?) 
(17-27); (94) Kerala (28-30); (95) VaihSakanta (31-32); (96) 
Magadhakanta (33-34) ; (97) Jana(ka)kanta (33-36) ; and (98) 
Sphurjaka ( ? Gurjaraka) (7, 37-84) ; description of the twelfth 
storey .2 

2. Agni-Purdna, Chapter XLII, verses 1-9 (general plan), 10-25 
(plan with reference to the idol). Chapter 104, w. 1-1 1, 22-34 
(further general plan), 11-21 (names, classes, shapes, and descrip- 
tion of forty-five kinds of temples). 

^ For further details, see the \mtcr’s Encyclopaedia^ under chatus-tala, paiUha-tala, 
shaf-tala, sapta-tala, ashfa-tda, nava-tala, daia-tala and ekadaia-tala. 

* These ten kinds are named, it should be noticed, after the historic places, well 
marked in the ancient geography of India, which cover the whole length and 
breadth of the continent. 

The topography of these places is described elsewhere (pp. 254—256). For the 
architectural details of these buildings, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under these 
ten terms. The description of the twelfth storey is given under dvddaia-tala. 
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Five divisions depending on five shapes (plans), each including 
nine kinds of temples (Chapter CIV, w. 11-13) — 

I. Vairaja — quadrangular (square) — includes (1) Meru, (2) Man- 
dara, (3) Vimana, (4) Bhadra, (5) Sarvatobhadra, (6) Charuka 
(in the Kamikagama, XXXV, 87, 91 : Ruchaka), (7) Nandika, 
(8) Nandi-varddhana, and (9) Srivatsa (Chapter CIV, w. 14, 15). 

II. Pushpaka — rectangular — includes (10) Ba(Va)labhi, (ii) Gri- 
haraja, (12) Salagriha or Salamandira, (13) Visala, (14) Sama, (15) 
Brahma-mandira, (16) Bhavana or Bhuvana, (17) Prabhava, and 
(18) Sivikavesma (Chapter CIV, vv. 16, 17). 

III. Kaila^a — round — includes (19) Ba(va)laya, (20) Dundubhi, 
(21) Padma, (22) Maha-padmaka, (23) Varddhani, (24), Ushni, 
(25) Sahkha, (26) Kala§a, and (27) Svavriksha (Chapter CIV, vv. 
17-18). 

IV. Manika — oval {vrittayata ) — includes (28) Gaja, (29) Vrisha- 
bha, (30) Harhsa, (31) Garutmat, (32) Rikshanayaka, (33) Bhu- 
shana, (34) Bhudhara, (35) Srijaya, and (36) Prithivi-dhara 
(Chapter CIV, jvv. 19-20). 

V. Trivishtapa — octagonal — includes (37) \^ajra, (38) Chakra, 
(39) Svastika, (40) Vajra-svastika, (41) Chitra, (42) Svastika-khadga, 
(43) Gada, (44) Srikantha, and (45) ^hjaya (Chapter CIV, v\'. 
20-21). 

3. Garuda-Purdna (Chapter XL VII) has exactly the same general 
plan (w. 1-20, 32-47), five shapes, five classes (v. 21-23), and 
forty-five kinds of buildings (vv. 24-32), but the wording is not 
identical. The fourth class is read Malika (v. 21) in the general 
description, but the name ‘ Manika ’ (v. 30) is given later on — 

I. Vairaja — square (vv. 21-22) — includes the same nine kinds, 
but (7) Nandika is read as Nandana, and (6) Charuka is correctly 
read as Ruchaka (w. 24-25). 

II. Pushpaka — rectangular (w. 22-23) — includes nine kinds where 
(10) Valabhi is correctly spelt, (13) Visala is read as Vimana, which 
is apparently a mistake in the Garuda-Purdna, because. (3) Vimana 

a kind of building included in the square (I) Vairaja class. But 
lac reading of class (II) seems better in the Garuda-Purdna, which may 
be quoted — (10) Valabhi, (ii) Griharaja, (12) Salagriha, (i3j 
Mandira, (14) Visala (text has Vimana), (15) Brahmamandira, 
(16) Bhavana, (17) Uttambha, and (18) Sibika-vesma (vv. 
26-27). 
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III. KailaSa — round (w. 21 — 23) — has nine kinds, again perhaps 
with better readings — (19) Valaya, (20) Dundubhi, (21) Padma, 
(22) Mahapadma, (23) Mukuli (in place of Varddhani), (24) 
Ushnishi, (25) Sahkha, (26) Kalaia, and (27) Guva-vriksha (vv. 
28-29). 

IV. Manika — oval (vv. 30) — has nine kinds, of which (31), (32), 
and (33) are read as Garuda, Siihha, and Bliumukha respectively 
(w. 29-30). 

V. Trivishtapa — octagonal (vv. 21, 23) — has nine kinds, readings 
again seem better here — (37) Vajra, (38) Chakra, (39) Mushtika 
(preceded by Babhru, vv. 31), (40) Vakra, (41) Svastika, (42) 
Khadga, (43) Gada, (44) Srivriksha, and (45) Vijaya (vv. 31-32). 

4. The Matsya-Purdna, Chapter 269 — 

The description of the general plan (verses 1-7) is followed by 
that of the special plan (vv. 8-20). 

The names (w. 28-30), description of architectural details (w. 
31-46), measures (vv. 47-51), and division (w. 53-54) of twenty 
types of buildings — 

(1) Meru has 100 cupolas {iringa), i6 storeys {bhiimika), many 
variegated steeples {iikhara), and is 50 cubits broad (w. 28, 31, 53) ; 
(2) .Mandara has 12 storeys, many steeples and faces, and is 45 cubits 
broad (vv. 28, 37, 47, 53) ; (3) Kailasa has nine storeys (many 
steeples and faces), and is 40 cubits broad (w. 32, 47, 53) ; (4) 
Vimana-chchhanda has eight storeys, many steeples and faces [dnana), 
and is 34 cubits broad (w. 25, 32, 33, 47, 53) ; (5) Nandi-vardhana 
has seven storeys, and is 32 cubits broad (w. 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (6) 
Nandana has seven storeys, and is furnished with vishdm or horns, 
and is 30 cubits broad (vv. 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (7) Sarvatobhadra has 
five storeys, 16 corners with various shapes, is furnished with art 
galleries [chitrasdld) , and is 30 cubits broad (w. 29, 34, 35, 48, 53) ; 
(8) Valabhi-chchhandaka has five storeys, many steeples and faces, 
and is 16 cubits broad (vw. 35, 50, 53) ; (9) Vrisha should resemble 
the height and length of the bull, be round and without corners, 
should have five cupolas, two storeys, and should be 4 cubits broad 
at the central hall (vv. 30, 36, 44, 45, 53) ; (10) Siriiha resembles 
the lion and is 16 cubits broad, is adorned with the famous chandra- 
idld (top rooms, gable windows), and by the width of the front neck 
six storeys high (vv. 29, 36, 40, 49, 53) ; (ii) Gaja resembles the 
elephant, and is 16 cubits broad, and has many chandra(dlds or top 

* 9 ^ 
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rooms (w. 36, 41, 49, 53) ; (12) Kumbha resembles the water-jar, 
has nine storeys, five cupolas (andas), and is 16 cubits broad (w. 
37, 49, 53) ; (13) Samudraka has 16 sides around, 2 chandraialas 
(top rooms) at the two sides, two storeys (w. 38, 53) ; (14) Padma 
has tliree storeys, 16 corners, a variegated steeple, and is 20 cubits 
broad (w. 30, 39, 49, 53) ; (15) Garuda has the bird-design 
around, seven storeys, three top rooms, and is 8 cubits broad, and 
there should be 86 (?) compartments {bhumika, lit. storeys, v. 42) 
all round the outside (vv. 41, 43, 51). There is a similar Garuda 
building with ten storeys, and a second Padmaka-building with 
two storeys more (? 12 storeys, v. 43) ; (16) Hamsa, is 10 cubits 
broad (vv. 36, 51) ; (17) Vartula is 20 cubits broad (vv. 29 49, 53). 
No special description is given of the remaining : (18) Chaturasra 
(four-cornered, vv. 28, 53) ; (19) Ashtasra (eight-cornered, v. 29, 
53) ; (20) Shodasasra (sixteen-cornered, vv. 29, 53).^ 

Similar types of buildings are described almost in the same way 
in both the Bhavishya-Purdna and the Brihat-samhitd. 

5. The Bhavishya-Purdna, Book I, Chapter CXXX, names (vv. 
23-26), description of the architectural details and measures (vv. 
27-35) twenty kinds of buildings (same as in the Brihat- 

samhitd, see below) — 

(1) Meru, 39 cubits high and 32 cubits broad, has 12 storeys, 
various windows (kuhara), and four gateways (v. 27). 

(2) Mandara, 30 cubits broad, and has ten storeys (v. 28). 

(3) Kailasa, 28 cubits broad, has steeples and eight storeys (v. 
28). 

The description of tlie following is clearer in the Brihat-samhitd, 
quoted below ; the names may be given here — 

(4) Vimana, with latticed windows (v. 29). 

(5) Nandana (v. 29). 

(6) Samudga (v. 30), Samudra (v. 24) as in the Brihat-sarhhitd 
(LVI, 28, 5). 

(7) Padma (v. 30). 

(8) Garuda (v. 31). 

(9) Nandi- vardhana (v. 28, Narhdi, v. 31). 

(10) Kunjara (v 32). 

(11) Griharaja (v. 32), (LVI, 25) has Guharaja. 

^ Compare the three divisions of these buildings according to sizes. 
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(12) Vrisha (v. 33). 

(13) Hamsa (v. 33). 

(14) Ghata (v. 33). 

(15) Sarvatobhadra (v. 34). 

(16) Sirhha (v. 35). 

(17) Vritta (as in the Brihal-samhild, LVI, 29, 49); but here 
(v. 33) it reads Vrisha-like (12), which is apparently a mistake {see 
V. 30). 

No special description is given of the remaining — 

(18) Chatushkona> four-cornered (v. 25), (Chapter 

CCLXIX, vv. 28, 53) has Chaturasra ; and Brihat-sariihild (V'^I, 28) 
has Chaturasra. 

(19) Ashtiisra, octangular (v. 25). 

(20) Shodasasra, sixteen-cornered (v. 25). 

Varahamihira seems to have taken these from an earlier Purdna 
and improved them in the Brihat-samhild. 

6. The Brihat-sarhhitd, LVI, 1-19 — 

The religious merits acquired by building temples (vv. 1-2) ; 
suitable sites — in the garden, wood, banks of rivers (seas), tanks (vv. 
3 8) ; ground (v. 9) ; general plan (v. 10) ; situation of doors (v. 10) ; 
comparative measures of length, breadth, and height (v. 11), of 
the adytum {garhlia, v. 12), of the doors and their different parts (w. 
1214) ; carvings on the door (v. 15) ; comparative measures of the 
idol, pedestal, and door (v. 16) ; the heights of storeys (v. 29-30). 

This is followed by a classification (vv. 17-19) and an account 
of the architectural details (vv. 20-28) of the same twenty kinds of 
temples (prdsdda) as arc given in the Matsya-Purdna and the Bhavishya- 
Purdna. The names of these buildings are given below , details being 
almost the same as in the Purdnas — 

(1) Meru (v. 20). 

(2) Mandara (v. 21). 

(3) Kailasa (v. 21). 

(4) Vimana-(chchhanda) (w. 17-22). 

(5) Nandana (v. 22). 

(6) Samudga (v. 23). 

(7) Padma (v. 23). 

(8) Garuda (v. 24). 

(9) Nandivardhana (v. 24). 

(10) Kunjara (v. 25). 
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(11) Guharaja (v. 25). 

(12) Vrisha (v. 26). 

(13) Haitisa (v. 26). 

<'14) Ghata (v. 26). 

(15) Sarvatobhadra (v. 27). 

(16) Simha (v. 28). 

(17) Vritta (vv. 18-28). 

(18) Chatush-kona (vv. 18-28). 

(19) Ashtasra (v. : 18-28). 

(20) Shodasasra (vv. 18-28). 

7. The Kdmikds^ama,^ Palala LV — 

The four classes — 

Jati (verse 128), Chhanda (v. 129), Vikalpa (v. 130), and 

Abhasa (v. 1 30) . 

Palala XLV-~ 

Further classifications — 

(1) Samchita, Apasainchita, and Upasaihchita (v. 6). 

(2) Nagara (w. 6, 12, 13), Dravida (vv. 6, 14, 15), and Vcsara 
(w. 7, 16, 18). 

(3) Jati (vv. 7, 19), Chhanda (w. 7-20), and Vikalpa (vv. 7-20). 

(4) Suddha (vv. 7, 21), Misra (w'. 7, 22), and Saihkirna (v\^ 7, 22). 

(5) Purh-linga, or masculine, also called Samchita (w. 8, 9), 
Striliiiga, or feminine (w. 9, 10), and Napuihsaka, or neuter (w. 1 1). 

This class (5) does not refer (like the Mdndsdra) to the sexes of the 
deities. Here they appear more like residential buildings ; their 
characteristic features are determined by architectural details. The 
distinguishing marks of the divisions in the other four classes ( i to 4) 
are similar to those of the Mdnasdra noticed above. 

In Palala XXXV, Salas, in almost the sense of Prasada, are 
divided into five classes : Sarvatobhadra (vv. 87, 88), Vardhamana 
(vv. 87, 88), Svastika (vv. 87, 89), Nandyavarta (vv. 87, 90), and 
Charuka (vv. 87, 91). 

Their technical names" — 

(1) Sindhuka (XLV, vv. 23-28), (2) Sarhpurna (vv. 29-30), (3) 
Merukuta (v. 31), (4) Kshema (vv. 32-34), (5) Siva (vv. 35-38)’, (6) 

^ This Patala refers to the description of a single building and its component parts 

So also docs the Patala XLV {see under Malika), it is named Malikd-{lakshana) 
and does not mean anything but Prasada : cf. Prdsada-vyasa-dirghochcha proktd 
pfdsdda-mdlikd (ii, 4). ^ 

® For further details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia under these terms and Mdlikd. 
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Harmya (w. 39-40), (7) Saumya (v. 40), (8) Visala (v. 41), (9) 
Sarvaialyana (w. 43-49), (10) Vijaya (v. 50), (ii) Bhadra (v. 
51), (12) Rangamukha (v. 52), (13) Alpa (w. 53-54), (h) Kona 
(vv. 55-5S), (15) Geya (vv. 58^-59), (16) Sara (v. 60), (17) 
Pushkara (w. 61, 63), (18) Adbhuta (v. Gia), (19) Saihkirna (62), 
and (20) Danda (v. 64). 

8. The Suprabheddgama, Patala XXXI (named Prasada) — 

Three styles of temples — Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara (vv. 38-39). 

Different kinds of temples — (i) Kaila^a, (2) Mandara, (3) Merj, 
(4) Himavat, (5) Nishadha (also called Nilaparvata, Mahendra), (6) 
Nalinaka, (7) Pralinaka, (8) Nandyavarla, (9) Srivarta (? Sripada), 
and (10) Parvata (vv. 40-52). 

Mandapas are first divided into four classes — 

Dcva-manclapa, Snapana (bath)-mandapa, Vrisha (bull)-, Nandi- 
mandapa, and Nritta (music)-mandapa (vv. 96-97, 98-99) ; and 
further classified under epithets, Nandavritta, Sriyavritta, Virasana, 
Jayabhadra, Nandyavarta, Manibhadra, and Visala (w. 110-104). 

The attention of readers is invited to the lists of the buildings 
described in the eight works under observa! ion. 

The list in the Mdnasdra contains in 12 classes (storeys) 98 types of 
buildings ; the Agni-Purdna has in five classes (or divisions) 45 types ; 
die Garuda-Purdna also has in the same five classes (or divisions) the 
same 45 types ; the Matsya-Purdna has in three divisions 20 types ; the 
Bhavishya-Pardna has left out the broader divisions but contains the 
twenty types ; the Brihat-samhitd in the very same way contains the 
twenty types ; the Kdmikdgama has in three divisions (of various kinds) 
twenty types ; and the Suprabheddgama has left out all the minor divi- 
sions, but preserves the most important one, namely, the three styles 
(Nagara, Vesara, Dravida), which comprise ten types of buildings. 

The various broader divisions, such as Suddha, Saihchita, Sthanaka, 
Jati, Pumlihga, etc., we have seen in the Mdnasdra, are repeated in the 
same terms and same sense as in the Agamas. The most important 
division into the styles — the Nagara, Vesara, and Dravida — is also 
preserved intact in the latter works. These are purely architectural 
divisions, and they are not taken into consideration in the non- 
architectural treatises like the Purdnas and the Brihat-samhitd. Even 
the broadest division into storeys, under which the Mdnasdra 
describes the buildings in 12 or 13 chapters, has lost its prominence 
in the latter works. 
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Thus the Mdnasdra has the largest number of the types, namely, 
98. The Agni-Purdna and the Garuda-Purdna have 45 types each. 
The Matsya-Purdna, the Bhavishya-Purdna, the Brihat-samhitd, and the 
Kdmikdgama have twenty types each. The Spurabheddgama has the 
smallest number of types, namely ten. 

The technical names of these types of buildings are, as we have 
seen above, common in many cases. We have also seen that in some 
instances the architectural details are identical. The lists of the Agni- 
Purdna and the Garuda-Purdna on the one hand, and the Matsya-Purdna 
the Bhavishya-Purdna, and the Brihat-samhitd on the other, are strik- 
ingly similar. Of the works containing the lists of twenty types, the 
Brihat-samhitd has the best description. In respect of brevity, expli- 
citness, and precision, the Suprabhcddgania, which contains the smallest 
number of types, surpasses all ; and it happens that the smaller the 
types the better the description. 

The common names of the types, the identity of their details, and 
the similarity in the description may not be accidental. The grades 
in the linguistic style and in the explicitness and precision of the 
description do not seem unconnected ; whih^ the variations in the 
number of types of buildings treated in these works also may not be 
meaningless. Before hazarding an opinion, it will be better to com- 
pare some of the other important points of similarity betwenm the 
Mdnasdra and the architectural portions of oth('r works. 

Amongst others, the thret; crucial featur<;S in architecture, at h^ast 
so far as these ancient records are concerned, seem to be the measure- 
ment, the orders or columns, and the styles. Similarities in tliese 
respects are hardly accidental and may be ascribed to a common 
origin. 
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The Measurements 

(A) The linear measurement is divided into six kinds^ ; 

(i) Mdna, (2) Pramdna, (3) Parimdna, (4) Lamba-rndna, (5) 
Unmdna, and (6) Upamdna {M., LV, 3-9). 

References to these measurements are met with, also, in non- 
architectural treatises, like the Matsya-Purdna (Chapter CCLVIIT, 
verse 16) the Suprobheddgarna {Patala XXXIV, verse, 35), as well 
as in the Bimbarndna (British Museum, MSS. G58, 5292, verse 9). 

(B) The primary measurement {ddimdna) refers to comparative 
mea.suremcnts and is divided into nine kinds. 

rtic height of an image is determined by comparing it with the 

(1) breadth of the main temple, 

(2) height of the adytum, 

(3) length of the door, 

(4) measurement of the basement, 

(5) cubit, 

(6) tdla, 

( 7 ) (idi>ul(i, 

(<i) height of the worshipper, and 

(9) heiglit of the riding animal {M., LV, 10-15). 

Each of the measurements is again divided into nine kinds 
(M., LV, 22). 

Under (i), (2), (3), and (4), the proportions naturally vary on 
various occasions, but the general methods are similar in these 
treatises ; compare for instances the Suprabheddgama (XXXI, w. 

-15)- 

The angula (finger-breadth) and the hasta (cubit), (7) and (5), 
measures arc in fact of the same class. The finger-breadth, equi- 
valent to inch, is perhaps the earliest unit of measurement 

^ Measurement from the foot to the top of the head is called Mdna (which is 
iu)lhing but height) ; 

Pramdna is the measurement of breadth; 

Parimdna is the measurement of width or circumference {paritah)\ 

Lamba-mdna is the measurement by the plumb-lines or the lines drawn per- 
pendicularly through different parts of the body, the mdna or the measurement 
ol height being taken by the surface of the body ; 

Unrndna is the measurement of thickness {nimna) or diameter ; 

Upamdna is the measurement of interspace [antara)^ such as that between the 
two feet of an image. 

Parimdna^ unrndna^ and mdna arc also mentioned in the Sukra-nlti (I, 310), but 
their meanings are not quite clear. 
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invented by human brain. Though not liable to being lost in the 
course of time, it has its own defects, namely, the finger of two 
persons is hardly of equal breadth and the finger of a person is 
liable to change owing to various natural causes. Apparently with 
a view to avoiding these defects, finger-breadth is ascertained by 
the measures of certain other objects, atom, car-dust, hair-end, 
nit, louse, and barley corn.^ The largest size of finger-breadth is 
stated to be equal to 8 barley corns, the intermediate 7 barley corns, 
and the smallest 6 barley corns. Again, for the same purpose, 
this standard measure is divided into three kinds — mdndngiiln, 
mdtrdngula, and dehalahdhdngula. Of these, mdndngula, which is equal 
to 8 barley corns, is meant to be the unit proper. Mdtrdngula 
is the measure taken by the middle finger of the master who makes 
an image (or a building), dehalabdhdngula is the measure equal to 
one of the equal parts into which the whole height of a statute is 
divided for sculptural measurements. ^ 

This afigida measure is practically the same in almost all the 
Indian works bearing upon measurement, for instance : 

(1) Mdnasdra (II, 40-45, 46-47, 48-52, 53-64, LXIV, 49-53, etc.). 

(2) Brihat-samhitd (LVTII, 1-2). 

(3) Siddhdnta-siromani, ed. Bapudeva (p. 52). 

(4) Rdja-vallabha-MamInna, ed. Bharati (Introduction). 

(5) Brahmdnda-Purdna (Part I, section 2, Chapter VTl). 

(6) Matsya-Purdna (Chapter CGLVIII, verses 17-18). 

(7) Vdstu-vidyd, ed. Ganapati Sastri (I, 3 5!). 

(8) Bimbamdna (British Museum, MS. no. 558, 5292, verse 96). 

(9) Suprabheddgama (XX, 1-9, 10-16, 20-26, etc.). 

(10) Kautiliya-Artha-sdstra, cd. Shama Sastri (p. 106). 

Compare also : 

(11) Manu-samhitd (VIII, 271). 

(12) Rdmdyana (VI, 20, 22). 

(13) Sata-patha-Brdhmana (X, 2, 13, III, 5, 4, 5). 

(14) Aitareya-Brdhmana (VIII, 5). 


' 8 atoms 
8 car-dusts 
8 hair-ends 
8 nits 
8 lice 
8 barley corns = 


I car-dust. 

I hair-end. 

I nit. 

I louse. 

I barley corn. 
1 angula 


4 o 

^ For further details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia under Angula. 
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(15) Chhandogya-Upanishad (V, 18, i, etc). 

(16) Sulva-Sutra of Baudhdyana {J. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 231-233, 
notes I, 2). 

The tdla-mdna (under G) is a sculptural measure. The length of 
face is taken as the unit of measurement.^ But it seems more 
convenient to have the particular span, namely, the distance 
between the tips of the fully stretched thumb and middle finger, 
which is technically called tdla, as the unil.^ It admits of many 
varieties : tcn-tdla measures arc mentioned in the Mdnasdraf while 
the Bimbamdna has reference to twelve kinds.'* Each of these ten or 
twelve varieties is again divided into three types, namely, uttama or 
large, madhyama or intermediate, and adhama or small. Tlius an 
image is of the \cn- {das a) tdla measure when its whole length is ten 
times the face. In the large type of the icn~tdla system, however, 
the whole length is divided into 124 equal parts, which are propor- 
tionately distributed over the different parts of the body ; in the 
intermediate type the wltolc length is divided into 120 equal parts ; 
and in the small type into iiG equal parts. In the nine-(?««iJa)/rJ/a 
system, the whole length w'ould be nine times the face, in the eight- 
{ashta)-idla, eight times, and so forth. 

The principle of the tdla measure is fundamentally the same in 
all the works dealing with the subject, although certain differences 
in matters of details are noticed, comjjarc for instance : 

(1) A/ana.fara (LX, 6 -35 ; LVH, LIX, 14-G4; G7-100; LXVI, 
2-78; LXV, 2-179). 

(2) Bimbamdna (verses 17-72, 91-138, and Appendix X). 

(3) Stiprabhedagama (XXXIV, 30-34 ; XXX, 31-40). 

(4) Brihat-samhitd (LVIII, 4). 

(5) Athsumadbheda of Kasyapa (fol. 251, Eg. 3148, 3012). 

(G) Bramhdnda-Purdna (Part I, Anush aihga-pdda, Vll, 97). 

(7) Matsya-Purdna (Chapter CCLVIIJ, ver.se 19). 

The details of the tdla measures from the following authorities are 
given by Mr. Rao® : 

(8) Silpa-ratna. 


^ Malsya-Purana, Chap. CCLVllI, verso U) ; 

Ahikhamdnena kartavyd sarrdvayava-kalpafid. 

“ Amhmadbheda of Kasyapa, fol. 251. (MS. Egg., 314B, 3012). 

^ One to ten tdla (M., LX, 6-35, etc.). 

^ One to twelve tdla (Appendix). 

® Elements of Hindu Iconography y by T. A. Gopinath Rao, Appendix B, pp. 9-28, 
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(9) Athiumad-bhedagama. 

(10) Kd{^ki)randgama. 

(11) Vaikhdnasdgama. 

(12) Kdmikdgama. 

Another exclusively sculptural measure is that mentioned under 
(8), (g), namely, the height of an image as compared with the height 
of the worsliipper (yajamuna), and the height of the riding animal 
(vdhana) as compared with the height of the main idol. Each of tliesc 
admits of nine varieties. The height of an image may be equal to the 
full height of its worshipper, and may extend up to his hair-limit on 
the forehead (sometimes it is stated to be the eye-line), nose-tip, 
chin, arm-limit to the shoulder, breast, heart, navel, and sex organ. 
The height of the riding animal is in the same manner compared with 
the height of the main idol.^ 

Corre.sponding to the above-mentioned sculptural measures there 
are exclusively architectural measures also. 

The architectural ganya-mdna,^ or the comparative heights of the 
component members of a structure, correspond to the sculptural tdla- 
mdna, or the comparative heights of the component limbs of a statue. 

I'he gliana-mana, or the measurement by the exterior, and the 
aghana-mana, or the measurement by the interior of a structure, arc 
also exclusively architectural.® 

In another architectural measure the height of a structure is com- 
pared with its breadth. It admits of five proportions, technically 
called, Sdntika, Paushtika, Jayada, Sarva-kdtnika or Dhanada, and 
Adbhuta, the height being respectively equal to breadth, i|, ijl, ij’, 
and twice of the breadth.^ 

These latter items, highly technical and extremely minute in detail, 
are found in no other trcati.se under observation than the Mdnasdra. 
Thus in respect of at least purely architectural and sculptural measure- 
ments the Mdnasdra, of all these works, should occupy the first place. 

^ Manasara, LV, 30-33, etc. 

^ See the writer’s Encyclopaedia ; and compare the Manasara, XXVII, 36-4.0 ; 
XXIX, 35-38; XXXIII, 134-145, 216-217, 248; XLV, 86, 97-101; LIII, 
29-34 ; XIII, 36-40, etc. 

® See the writer’s Encyclopaedia, sub voce. 

^ See the writer’s Eruyclopaedia, under Utsedka. 

When a large number of absolute measures arc prescribed for the one and 
the same object, the right proportion is selected by the test for the six formulas 
technically called, aya, vyaya, riksha, ycni, vara, and tilhi or arhsa (see details in 
the writer’s Encyclopaedia under Shad-varga). 
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The Five Orders 

Like the five Gracco-Roman orders, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
Tuscan, and Composite, columns in ancient India also were divided 
into five main orders or classes. In the Mdnasdra}- they are 
called Drahma-kdnta^ Vishnu-kdnta, Rudra-kdnla, Siva-kdnta, and 
Skanda-kdnta. These divisions arc based on the general shapes of 
columns. With respect to dimensions and ornaments the five orders 
are called Chitra-kama^ Padma-kdnta, Chitra-skambha, Pdlikd-stambha, 
and Kumbhastambha. A sixth variety in the latter division is 
pilaster and not pillar proper, and is called Koshtha-stambha and 
Kudya-stambha.^ 

Among the Purdnas, these details arc very clear only in the Matsya- 
Purdna. In this Purdm,^ as well as in the Bfihal-samhitd,^ the five 
orders are called Ruchaka, Vajra, Dvi-vaj.a, Pralinaka, and Vrilta. 

Of the Agamas,^ the Suprabheddgama contains the essential details. 
The names of the five orders according to this AgarmP arc Sn-kara, 
Chandra-kdnta, Saum.uk/tya, Priya-darsana, and Subhankarl ; the last 
one is stated to be the Indian composite order, being a compound 
of Saumuk'hya and Priya-dars ana, just as the Graeco-Roman composite 
order is a compound of Corinthian and Ionic. 

Between the European and the Indian columns, however, there is 
obviously a striking point of difference. Of the Graeco-Roman orders 
the five names have been left unchanged, while in India the names 
of the five orders have varied in various treatises referred to above. 
It is true, all the same, that the criteria of divisions arc essentially 
the same in the Mdnasdra, the Agamas, the Purdnas, and the Brihat- 
sarh/iitdA We have also seen above that the Mdnasdira contains two 
sets of names of the five orders, one set referring like the Agamas, 
the Purdnas, and the Bri/ial-snmhiki, to the shapes of the columns, 
or more precisely the shafts, while the other refers mostly to the 
capitals. The works, other than the Vdstu-^dslras, as represented 

1 Chapter XV, 20-23, 31, 39, 40. 73 < 204. 

® Also mentioned in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. Ill, p. 252, 253, 

Kpigraphia Indica, Xll, pp. 212, 216 verse 151. 

* Mdnasdra, XV, 84. ^ Malsya-Pur dna, Chap. CCLX, vv. 1—6. 

® Brihal-samhitd, LIII, 27-30, also J. R. A. S.^ (N. S.), VI, p. 285, notes i, 2. 

® Set, lor instance, the Kdmikdgama, Pa tala XXXV, 24—26, 161, LV, 203, etc. 

’ Suprabheddgama, Pa tala XXXI, 65-67. 

* See references given above, and for further details consult the writer’s Eruyclo- 
paedia, under Stambha. 
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by the Mdnasdra, have not kept this distinction clear. What we 
can reasonably infer from this as regards the mutual relation of 
these treatises will be further elucidated by a consideration of the 
component parts of the column. The question of variation of the 
names of the five orders in the Indian works can perhaps be 
explained. While in Europe the origin of the names of the five 
orders is traced to historical geography/ in India the names were 
based on the shapes of columns. And as the Indians are compara- 
tively religious and poetical, rather than historical in temperament 
and imagination, they chose mythological and poetical names 
according to the spirit of the times when these various works were 
composed. Thus in the Mdnasdra we see the orders bearing the names 
of mythological deities, Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Siva, and Skanda ; 
as well as called Chitra-karna (variegated cars), Padma-kdnta (graceful 
like lotus), Chitra-skambha (of variegated shaft), Pdlikd-stambha (edged 
like a measuring pot), and Kumbha-slambha (of jug-shaped capital) ; 
while, in the Agarna, they bear highly poetical names : Srl-karn (beauti- 
fying), Chandra-kdnta (graceful like the moon), Saumukhya (of very 
charming Isicc) ,Priya-darsana (.sight -pleasing), Sub/tankarl (auspicious). 
In the Purdnas and the Brihai-sarhhiid they .arc called Ruchaka 
(beautiful, pleasing), Vajra (club, hence lasting), Dvi-vajra (doubly 
lasting), Prallnaka (firmly attached, hence a pilaster), and Vritta 
(round, hence solid and dignified). 

With regard to the names and the functions of the comjjonent 
parts of the column, the variation is a little Ic.ss marked; but these sub- 
servient parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, vary in 
number. Thus in the Mdnasdra, which of almost all the treatises deals 
separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the base, and the 
entablature, mention is m.ade, in connexion with the pillar, of five 
mouldings,^ apparently of the .shaft, namely, bodhikd, inusti-bandha, 
phalakd, tdtikd, and ghata. The Svprabheddgama describes two sets of 

^ Doric is derived from the spccic.s of columns 6rst seen in the cities of Doria 
(Vitruvius, IV, i). That species of whicii the lonians (inhabitants of Ionia) wore 
the inventors has received the appellation of Ionic (ibid). Callimachus constructed 
columns after the model of the tomb in the country about Corinth, hence this 
species is called Corinthian (ibid). The other two orders, Tuscan and Coniijosile, 
are of Italian or Roman origin. The Tuscan order has rclertmce to the country 
of Tascany, formerly called Etruria, in Italy (Gwilt, Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 
article 178). 

^ Manas ara, XLVII, 16-18. 
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seven mouldings,^ one set referring to the column of the main build- 
ing and the other to that of the pavilion — danda, mandi^ kantha, kumbha, 
phalakd, vira-kantha, and potikd\ and bodhikd, uttara, vdjana, rnurdhikd 
tuld jayanti, and tala. These increasing number of mouldings 
reached the significant number of eight in the Matsya-Purdna, the 
Brihat-samhitd, and the Kirana-tantra, and bear the very same eight 
names, 2 to wit, vahana, ghata, padma, ultaroshtha, bdhulya, bhdra (or 
hdra), tuld, and upatuld. 

The significance of the number eight referred to above lies in 
the fact that the component parts of the Graeco-Roman orders 
also are eight in number,®* and like the five orders themselves, their 
names are always the same ever since their introduction, though 
most of them have been given more than one name. They are called: 
(i) the ovolo, echinus, or quarter round; (2) the talon, ogee, or 
reversed cyma ; (3) the cyrna, cyma-rccta, or cyma-tium ; (4) the 
torus ; (5) the scotia or trochilos ; (6) the cavetto, mouth, or hollow ; 
(7) the astragal; and (8) the fillet, listcl, or annulet. 

The Mdnasdra refers to five mouldings ; the Suprabheddgama des- 
cribes seven ; and the Matsya-Purdna, the Brihat-samhitd, and Kirana- 
tantra each makes mention of eight mouldings. But if the very large 
number of mouldings,'' described in the Mdnasdra in connexion 
with the pedestal, the base, and the entablature, be also taken 
into account, the Mdnasdra will certainly exceed all other treatises 
under notice. Thus in the Mdnasdra we can detect the following 
mouldings^ : (i) abja, ambiija, padma or saroruha (cyma) ; (2) antara, 

^ Suprah/ietldgama, Patala XXXT, f-jG-fio, 107-10^!. 

* Matsya-Purdna, Chap. CCLV, , Prihal-samhitd, LIII, ay 30, Kirana- 

tantra, y. R. A. S. (N. S.), VI, aBf), notes 1, 2. 

® Sec figures 867— B/.j. and articles 2532, Gwilt, Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 
and Glossary of Architectural Terms, plate XXXIV. 

* See the writer's Encyclopaedia, under Upapitha, Adhishthdna and Praslara. 
*''J'licrc are mouldings whie,h bear a large number of names or .synonyin.s, e.g. ; 

(i) Kapnta, praslara, maiicha, prachchhddana, gopdna, vitdua, halabhi, and matta- 
vdrana. 

(ii) Prati-prastara, prati-vdjana, anvanta, avasdna, vidhdna and vidhdnaka. 

(iii) Prati-rupa, daldkdra, vijana, vdjana, kshepana, vetra, paita, uttara, pallikd, 
kampa, trika, manda, and antarita. 

(iv) Tuld-danda, jayanti and phalakd. 

(v) Kapota, vakra-hasta, lupd, gopdnaka and chandra. 

(vi) Samgraha, mushti-bandha, maddala, uddhrita-iiasla, valabhl and dhdrana. 

(vii) Pfdtaka, anta, mrindlikd, vallikd, chitrdnga and kulikdnghrika. 

(viii) Uttara, vdjana, ddhdra, ddheya, iayana, uddhrita, murdhaka, mahdtauli 
and svavamiakoe 
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antarita, antardla or antarika (fillet) ; (3) anghri ; (4) amsu ; (5) argala ; 
(6) ddhara\ (7) dlinga\ ( 8 ) as ana ; (9) bhadra ; (10) bodhikd ; (ii) 
dala ; (12) dhdrd-{kumbha) ; (13) gala, grlva, kantha or kandhara (dado) ; 
(14) ghata \ (15) gopdna-{ka) ; (16) hdra (bead) ; (17) janman (plinth) ; 
(18) kapota ; (19) kampa, kampana (fillet) ; (20) karna ; (21) kumbha ; 
(22) kumuda (torus or astragal) ; (23) kendra ; (24) kshepana ; (25) 
mushii-bandha ; (26) mula ; (27) mrindla or mrindlikd ; (28) ndlaka ; 
(29) ndst ; (30) nimna (drip) (31) patta or pattikd (fillet) ; (32) prati 
or pralika ; (33) praii-vakra ; (34) prati-vdjana ; (35) prati-bandha ; 
(36) pratima ; (37) paduka ; (38) praslara ; (39) phalakd ; (40) ratna, 
compounded with kampa, patla, and vapra ; (41) tdtikd ; (42) tunga ; 
uttara (fillet) ; (44) updna (plinth) ; (45) vapra or vapraka ; (46) 
valabha or valabht; and (47) vdjana (fillet). 

There are a number of compound mouldings also, such as kampa- 
karna, karna-padma, kshudra-kampa, kshudra-padma, kshcpandrnbtija, 
mahdmbuja, padma-kampa, ratna-kampa, ratnapatta, ratna-vapra, vajra- 
patta, etc. 

Again, of all these treatises, only the Mdnasdra and the Aganuis 
refer to certain highly technical and purely architectural matters. 
Thus in the Mdnasdra we find the measurements and other details 
of 64 varieties of bases divided into nineteen classes,' called (i) 
pdda-bandha, (2) uraga-bandha, (3) prati-krarna, (4) kumuda-bandha, (5) 
padma-kesara, (6) pushpa-pushkala, (7) sri-bandha, (8) mancha-bandhn, 
(9) sreiii-bandha, (10) padma-bandha, (11) kurnbha-bandha, (12) vapra- 
bandha, (13) vajra-bandha, (14) sri-bhoga, (15) ratna-bandha, (16) 
patta-bandha, (17) kukshi-bandha, (18) kampa-bandha, and (19) srl- 
kdnla. 

In the Suprabheddgarna only four classes- of bases are mentioned, 
namely, padma-bandha, chdrn-bandha, pdda-bandha, and prali-krama. 
I’hc Kdmikdgama has only the general description of the base.® 

In the Mdnasdra sixteen types of pedestals are described in tletail 
under three classes,^ namely, vedi-bhadra, prati-bhadra, and maheha- 
bhadra. 

^ Mdnasdra, XIV, 1 1-387. See detaik in the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Adhis- 
thdna. 

^Suprabheddgarna, XXXI, i7f. 

^Kdmikdgama, XXXV, 22, 23, 114, 116, 122, LV, 202. 

* Mdnasdra, XIII, 37-127. See details in the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Upa~ 
ptfha. 
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Only scanty information of the pedestal is found in the Kdmikdgama,^ 
the Suprabheddgama,^ and a Tamil version of the MayamataP 

As regards the entablature, various mouldings and their measure- 
ments are described under eight classes in the MdnasdraA The 
Kdmikdgama,^ the Suprabheddgama,^ and the Vdstuvidya’ have only 
briefly referred to the general description of the entablature. 

The comparative measurements of the column proper and the 
pedestal, the base, and the entablature, are also given in more detail 
in the Mdnasdra than in the Agamas and some of the architectural 
treatises.® 

Thus in respect of the names of columns, the number of their 
subservient parts called mouldings, and also the base, the pedestal 
and the entablature, as well as their comparative measurements, the 
Mdnasdra will always occupy the first place among all the treatises 
under observation. 

^ Pa tala XXXV, 115, 122. 

2 XXXI, 12. 

® Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, Ram Ra/,, pp. 23, 2f>. 

'• CJha[)tc‘r XVI, 22-14;). See dc.'lails in the writer's Encyclopaedia, under Prastara. 

®X.XXV, 27-29, LIV, 1-4, 7-8, 9-46, 47. 

OXXXI, (ia-71, 72-74. 

’ I'itl. (Janap.ati Sastri, IX, 23, 26. 

^ See details in the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Slambha, Upapitha, Adhisthana 
and Prastara. 
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The Three Styles 

The style is also a technical and purely architectural subject. 
Thus it is not dealt with in the Purdnas, not to speak of the epics or 
other poetical works where, as shown above, casual references to 
architecture and sculpture are met with. In some of the cpigra- 
phical documents and the Brihat-samhitd mention of the styles is 
occasionally made. The Agamas contain a little more detail, while 
in the Mdnasdra the subject is exhaustively treated. 

The Ndgara, Vesara, and Dravida are the three broad styles 
distinguished in the Mdnasdra A They are applied to both architec- 
ture^ and sculpture.* With reference to the construction of cars or 
chariots a fourth style is mentioned.^ This is called Randhra, which 
seems to be a corrupt form of Andhra. In an cpigraphical record,* 
Kalinga is mentioned as a distinct style of architecture. But if the 
identification of Vesara with Tclugu or Tri-K'alinga be accepted, the 
Kdlifiga and the Andhra would be the two branches of the Vesara 
style. In the case of twelvc-storeycd buildings, which are the most 
magnificent and imposing edifices as described, twelve special types, 
not necessarily the styles, of residential dwellings are also mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra.^ All these names are geograpliical, implying the 
twelve provinces into which the then India was divided architec- 
turally, if not also politically. And these types arc distinctly based 
on geographical divisions, in exactly the same way as the three styles, 
the Ndgara, Vesara and Dravida, as also the two branches of the 

^ Manas ara, XVIII, 92-104. The Mdgara style is distinguished by its 
quadrangular shape, the Vesara by its octagonal or hexagonal sha])f‘, and the 
Dravida by its round shape. For details, see pp. 258-259 and the writei ’s Encyclo- 
paedia^ under Ndgara. 

2 Mdnasdra^ LIII, 53*-54 ; XXI, 72-73 ; XXVI, 76 ; XLIII, 1 24-1 25, etc. 

® Mdnasdra^ Lll, 78, 100 ; LIII, 46-47, etc. 

^ Mdnasdra^ XLIII, 1 24-1 25. 

^ In the record itself, it is, however, stated that the Ndgara^ Vesara, Drdvida, 
and Kdlinga arc four types, not styles, of buildings. (An inscription on the capital 
of a pillar in the Amritesvara temple at Holal, Government of Madras G. O. no. 
1260, August, 1915, Progress Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, 1 91 4-1 5, p. 90.) 

^ Pdfichdla, Drdvida, Madhyakdnta, Kdlinga, Va{Vi)rdta, Kerala, Varhsaka, Mdgadha, 
Janaka and Sphu{Gur)jaka {Mdnasdra, XXX, 5-7). We have seen in the 
previous section ninety-eight kinds of mansions are described in the Mdnasdra. 
In the above-mentioned Holal inscription a reference is made to sixty-four kinds 
of mansions. 
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Vesara, the Kdlinga and Andhra, are based. The Graeco-Roman 
orders, on which the European styles of architecture are mainly 
based, are also but geographical names.^ 

In the Kdmikdgama, as well as in the Suprabheddgama, frequent 
references to tlie three broad styles, the Ndgara, Vesara, and Drdvi^a, 
are made.^ 

The distinguishing features of these styles are practically exactly the 
same in all the three works, namely, the Mdnasdra, the Kdmikdgama, 
and the Suprabheddgama.^ The Andhra and the Kdlinga branches 
of the Vesara style are not mentioned in the Agamas. But we have 
seen that the Kdmikdgama, like the Malsya-Purdna, the Bhavisliya- 
Purdna, and the Brihat-samhitd, describes twenty kinds of mansions, 
while the Suprabheddgama has reference to ten kinds. These varieties 
of buildings, as also the sixty-four kinds mentioned in the Holal 
inscription, and the ninety-eight kinds described in the Mdnasdra, 
do not, however, represent the styles which fall only under three 
broad divisions, namely, the Ndgara, Vesara, and Drdvida. 

In the Brihat-saiiihild,* clear mention is made only of the Drdvida 
style in regard to the measurement of the face, although the other 
styles may be said to have been implied. It is stated that according 
to one’s own angula (finger’s breadth) the face (of an image) should 
be twelve ahgulas (nine inches) broad and long ; but as stated by 
the architect Nagnajit the face should be twelve ahgulas long and 
fourteen ahgulas broad in the Drdvida style. Obviously, therefore, 
the former measurement refers to other existing styles or those which 
arc not specified here. 

In regard to the styles also, therefore, the Mdnasdra must be 
luuloubtedly given the first place amongst all these works which 
for the purpose of the present item of comparison comprise 
practically the Agamas. 

In the light of all these facts — merely to deal with tlxe question 
in its aspects as they concern the Mdnasdra — it seems to me impossible 
to resist the following conclusion. There appears to have been a 
relation of indebtedness between the Mdnasdra and the other works, 
both architectural and non-architcctural. Except in a few instances 

^ See p. 202 and footnote 7. 

^ Kami kagarna, LXV, 6—7, 12-18, etc., Suprabheddgama^ XXXI, 37“39j 

^ For details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia ^ under JVdgara. 

^ Chapter LVIII, 4. 
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noted above, it is, however, difficult to state definitely that the 
Manasdra is the debtor or creditor to this or that work in respect of 
this or that matter. Most of the difficulties, it is needless to observe, 
hinge upon the chronology, which is the irritating point in the Sans- 
krit literature. If the chronology of the works discussed above were 
definitely known, it would have been easier to assume tlxat the works 
earlier than the Manasdra had been known to its author and those 
later than the Manasdra liad been influenced by it. Except in cases of 
support by archaeological records, cpigraphical or non-epigraphical, 
the dates assigned to Sanskrit works arc mostly but provisional. 
I have discussed elsewhere the available materials and the reasons 
wlxich have induced me provisionally to place the Manasdra some- 
where in the fifth to seventh century of the Christian era. In view 
of the essential points of comparison and the accepted chronology 
of the works which have been critically studied by scliolars, I should 
say that the Brihat-safnhitd, and the later Agamic and Pauranic works 
in respect of arciiitectural and sculptural matters, as well as most 
of the avowedly architectural texts, are debtors to the Manasdra ; 
while it is a debtor itself in respect of the same matters to the Vcdic 
and the early Epic works, as also to the early polyteclmical treatises 
(like the Kautiliya-Artha-sdstra and the Kdmandakiya), and to the 
avowedly architectural works of the thirty-two authorities mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra, which might have existed till its own time. Besides, 
it cannot but have been based on the actual observation and measure- 
ment of extant architectural and sculptural objects ; in this matter 
lies the special importance of the Mdnasdra. 

An objection may be raised here. It is possible that those works 
which are stated above to have been debtors to the Mdnasdra might 
have been influenced directly by those which are asserted to have 
been the creditors to the Mdnasdra. Such an objection, however 
can be easily disposed of. The Mdnasdra, in whichever period of history 
it is finally placed, has become a standard work on architecture and 
sculpture, because we have seen, firstly, it is the largest of its kind ; 
secondly, its treatment of the subjects is most exhaustive ; and, tlxirdly, 
in it the subject-matter has been scientifically classified and sys- 
tematized. When there is a standard work existing, it is natural 
and highly probable that those who treat the subject rather casually 
or less exhaustively, should draw upon it instead of going to the 
original sources, except in some special instances. For the ordinary 
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meanings or synonyms of a word we generally consult a standard 
dictionary, rather than attempt to trace the history, phonology, 
morphology, and semasiology of the word. An analogical instance 
may perhaps make the point clearer. Panini’s grammar makes 
mention of some nineteen pre-existing grammatical works, and it 
has been placed by later scholars somewhere in the fourth or third 
century before Christ. Like the works on rhetoric and prosody, 
grammars cannot be prepared without consulting the existing litera- 
ture, because the sole business of these works is to generalize certain 
regulating features of literature. The methods of the pioneers of 
law books, as well as the grammar, the Alankdrasdstra, and the 
Silpa-sdstra, must have been inductive. Panini, as he acknowledges 
generously, has been indebted to his predecessors ; it is also clear 
from his work that he liimself has consulted the preceding Vedic 
and post-Vedic literature. It is true that grammars have been 
prepared after Panini also. But when Panini’s grammar reached 
the status ol a standard work, his rules and regulations were 
naturally followed in the later literature. The later grammarians 
also must have been influenced by Panini. In the field of grammar 
and literature Panini’s grammar is, therefore, the regulating and 
controlling standard work. In the same way, and more clearly and 
significantly, it seems to me, the Mdnasdra occupies a unique position 
in literature, both architectural and non-architectural. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE MANASARA AND VITRUVIUS 

As HAS ALREADY been pointed out in the Preface, the name Mdnasdra 
is of ambiguous significance. It is, however, clear from the preced- 
ing chapters that the text bearing the title Mdnasdra is a standard 
treatise on Indian architecture. It is divided into seventy chapters 
each bearing a distinct title. In 1834, in his Essay on the Architecture 
o f the Hindus, Ram Raz referred to the first few chapters of the 
MdJiasdra from a single fragmentary manuscript to which he had 
access. Since then several manuscripts have been discovered ; but, 
owing to some serious difficulties stated in the Preface, nobody had 
made any attempt to deal with this huge text in any way for a period 
of 80 years till the present writer undertook in 1914 to edit it for the 
first time. This, the first edition, is based on all the eleven available 
manuscripts which are written in five different scripts in a language 
branded as ‘ barbarous Saaskrit.’ Figures, sketches, or illustrations 
of any kind are absolutely wanting in all these manuscripts. 'Die 
various scripts and the provenance of the manuscripts,^ however, 
indicate that the Mdnasdra was known and used in all provinces of 
ancient India.- Its extensive popularity has been further estab- 
lished by its unique position in literature, discussed in (Ihapter V. 

Vitruvius is the name of a Roman architect. His treatise, on 
which, in a sense, all European architecture is based, seems to ha\’c 
been composed 25 years before the Christian era. ‘ Tlie materials 
for a life of Vitruvius are only to be found in his own treatise. Among 
the ancient authors he is merely mentioned by Pliny as one of those 
writers from whom he compiled, and by Frontinus, in his treatise 
on Aqueducts, as the first who introduced the Qiiinarain measure.’ 

The title of Vitruvius’s treatise is lost, if it originally had one. 
The editio princeps, printed at Rome in or about i486, bears no 
title. The unicjuc position of this treatise is, however, sufiiciently 
clear from the fact that since its first appearance in the fifteenth 
century there have been, till 1807, forty-tw^o editions of the work, 
practically in all the European languages. There are seventeen 
editions in Latin, eleven in Italian, two in Spanish, six in French, 

^ For details, see Mdnasdra (text), Vol. Ill, Preface, pp. xi-xviii. 

^See pp. 254-256, and notes. 
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four in German, and two in English.^ It is divided into ten books, 
which, too, do not bear any titles. Each book contains a number 
of chapters varying from seven to twenty-two. The chapters also 

^ See Gwilt (XV — XXV) for fuller details of the following : 

Latin editions — 

i486 — Editio princeps, printed at Rome by George Hcrolt begins, without title, 
Sulpitius lectori saluiern. Poleiius says, ‘ There are but few errors in this edition.’ 

1496 — Printed at Florence. According to Fabricus the orthography of this 
edition is more correct than in the preceding one. 

1497 — ^ name of the editor docs not appear. Witli a few slight variations 
this is little more tliaii a reprint of the Florence edition. In this the chapters of 
the first book are differently divided from those of the two former editions. 

1511 — This is the first illustrated edition. It contains many wood-blocks and 
figures. Jocundus, the editor, altered the text of the two former editions in many 
places. 

1513 — J'he figures in this edition are the same as in the preceding, but con- 
siderably reduced and more imperfectly kept. 

1522 -'I'his is a reprint of the preceding edition with the same blocks for the 
figures, 

1523 -This was probably etlited by Will. Hayon of Lyons. This is a counter- 
]):irt of the (uunta edition. Some of its figures arc taken from the first Italian 
edition (A' 1521, which is noticed hereiiiallcr. 

i — d’lie text is nearly the same as that of Jocundus. The figures of the 
w'oocl-blocks are fiartly borro\v(!d from the (hunta edition and partly from the 
Italian (xlition ol' 1 52 1 . 

1550 - liie text is the same as that of 1343 edition. Hut it contains notes of 
Pnilaiid(‘r which were first published at Rome in 1544. 

i f,f)2 — ‘ Philander himself' superintended this c'dition, chiefly following the Giunta 
text, which he collated with several MSS. The wood-blocks are better than in any 
preceding edition.’ 

1 3(17 — Darliaro in this seems to have mostly followed Philander’s edition of 1552. 

I 'jHti -Harwood says that ‘ the editor of this edition was Jo. Tornaesious, 
junior, and that it is more correct, though less elegant, than that produced by the 
fathf*]’ in 1332.’ 

I tip) —With commentary of Meibomius on those chapters relating to musical 
notation, 'fliis was tin* best edition of the author produced at that thne. ‘ De Laet 
professes to follow the text of Philandcr's edition but neither was this accurately 
don(‘, nor were the notes of Philander, nor the Lexicon of Bald us, given entire, as 
the title would import.’ 

1 758 — liy Marchese Berardo Galiani at Naples, with an Italian version noticed 
under the Italian editions. Harwood says that this is ‘ a fair and valuable edition.’ 

iiioo — The text of this edition is of little value, nor its plates well executed. It 
lias notes appended, but it contains the glossary in five languages. 

1807 —It contains notes. 

1807 — In the same year another edition was published. The second and third 
volunu s are devoted to commentaries on the text. It contains, however, no plates. 

' d’his is the best edition of the author which has appeared.’ 

Italian editions — 

1521 — 'This is one of the earliest and rarest versions of Vitruvius. It was trans- 
lated, with the assistance of Benedict Jovius, by Caesar Caesarianus, who was one 
of the architects of the Cathedral of Milan, One of the plates contains a plan and 
two sections of this Cathedral. 
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have not any proper titles. The treatise deals witlx both civil and 
miiitaiy'^ architecture. The rules respecting military engines, ‘ now 
incomprehensible, but doubtless in his time sufficiently clear,’ are 
laid down in the last book. The treatment of civil architecture 
includes both temples and residential buildings. ‘ That he should 
have met with opposition from his brethren is quite consonant with 
later experience, for the rabble of ignorant builders, and artisans, 
and draughtsmen are of the same class as those that flourished sub- 
sequently to Vitruvius.’ From this remark of Gwilt it appears that 
Vitruvius was induced to ^ write his treatise witlx a view to o-ssisling 
the uneducated professional architects ’ who, like those of India, 
depended solely on the k^o^vlcdge handed down to them from their 
equally uneducated foixfathers. 

1524 — 'JliivS is a repetition of the preceding edition, l)ut without the notes of 
Caesar Caesarian us. 

1535 — ddiis is c(^picd from the preceding edition, but the index is not quit(‘ so 
copious. 

1536 — A translation of tlic first five books. Perugia. 

1556 — With Barbaro’s commentary. 

1567 — With Barbaro’s commentary. 

158 [ — Similar to the preceding edition. 

1629 — Very similar to the preceding edition. 

1641 — Little dilTering fnjm the pn^cediug. 

1738 — In Napoli, accompaiiied with the Latin text. 

1790 — Anotlier edition by (ialiani, similar to the preceding, ljut without the 
Latin text. 

Spanish editions — 

1602 — Without plates. 

1787 — Large folio, with plates. 

French editions — 

1347 — First vension in French, Jan Martin, Pan.s'. 

1572 — A reprint of the preceding, Cavellat, Paris. 

1618 — Printed from the two preceding editions by Jean de d'ournes at Cieneva. 

1673 — Translated by Pcrrault. Figures arc numerous and well executed. 

1684 — With plates, best of Pcrrault’s editions. 

1816 — With pkites, Bruxelles. 

German editions — 

1548 — With plates on wood-blocks cut by Erard Schaen. 

1375 — repetition of the preceding, Basil. 

161.4 — Another repetition with a little different title. 

1796 — With a life of Vitruvius in the first v(jlumc. This edition contains many 
illustrations of the author. 

English editions — 

1771 — Translated from the original Latin by Newton, London. 

1791 — Second volume with many plates. It exhibits defective knowledge of 
Latin, but the notes are good. 

Latterly a portion was translated by Wilkins. 

After Joseph Gwilt’s translation there have been several others in English. 
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‘ Certain points of similarity between the Mnhdsdra and the treatise 
of Vitruvius arc so striking that they raise a presumption that the 
two works are in some way connected witli each other.’ This thesis^ 
is proposed to be illustrated in this chapter. 

Practically seven-tenths of both the works is avowedly architec- 
tural. 

Out of the seventy chapters of the Mdnasdra the first fifty deal 
with architecture proper, and out of the ten books of Vitruvius the 
first seven deal with the same subjects. 

The remaining twenty chapters of the former arc devoted to sculp- 
ture, and the remaining three books of the latter deal mostly with 
war instruments, machines, and engines. Of the similar se\ en- 
tenths in both the works, the names of many chapters, and the 
contents, too, in most instances, are the same. 

Th(' Aidnasdra opens, following the usual custom, with a prayer to 
the Creator Brahma and touches upon the origin and development of 
the science of architecture, from Siva, Braluna, and \ ishnu, through 
Indra, Brihaspati, and Narada, to the class of Rishis called Mdna- 
sdra, and concludes the introduction with a list of the chapters. 

Vitruvius, too, opens with a prayer to his patron, Caesar, and 
acknowledging his obligations to Caesar's father and sister, concludes 
with a proposal to give an account of the magjiificcnt edifices Caesar 
had built, and to develop all the principles of the art. 

Ihe next chapter (11) in tlie Mdnasdra deals with two distinct 
subjects, the system of measurement {tndnnpakarana) , and the recjuisite 
ciualifications of an architect {silpi-lakshana) . 

The corresponding chapter is marked ‘ I ’ instead of ‘ II by 
X’itruvius. because the preceding chapter goes without any number- 
ing, as it is called Introduction. This, the present chapter, deals 
exactly like the corresponding chapter in the Mdnasdra with two 
distinct subjects under the heads, ‘what architecture is,' and ‘of the 
educatmn of an architect.’ The former of these two subjects has 
again been treated in the following chapter, namely III, of the 
Mdnasdra, and is noticed belowa The striking similarity in the 
training demanded of the architect by the two authorities may be 
noticed here. 

According to Vitruvius ‘an architect should be ingenious, and apt 

^ .Submitted as such to Leidcii University by the present writer. 
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in the acquisition of knowledge. He should be a good writer, a 
skilful draughtsman, versed in geometry and optics, expert at 
figures, acquainted with history, informed on the principles of 
natural and moral philosophy, somewhat of a musician, not ignorant 
of the sciences, both of law and physic, nor of the motions, laws 
and relations to each other, of the heavenly bodies.’ The absolute 
necessity for these qualifications has been very satisfactorily elabo- 
rated by Vitruvius. 

In the Mdnasara artists are first divided into four classes. Together 
they form the guild of architects, each an expert in his own depart- 
ment, but possessing a general knowhxlge of the science of architecture 
as a whole. They consist of the chief architect {sthapati), the 
draughtsman or the designer {siitra-grdhin) , the painter (vardliaki), 
and the joiner (sutra-dhdra) . 

According to the Mdnasdra the chief architect is expected to be well 
versed in all the sciences. He must possess a knowledge of all the 
Vedas 'And all the Sdstras. He must be proficient in law, mathematics, 
histoiy, geography, painting, draughtsmanship, mechanics, and deep 
‘ in the ocean of the science of architecture.' He must be very 
learned, meritorious, patient, and dexterous, a champion, of large 
experience, of industrious habits, and of noble descent, full of 
re.source, and capable of application to all kinds of work. He must 
possess a wide outlook, bold temperament, and self-control. He 
must be above committing errors. He must have a good name and 
be faithful to his employers {lit. friends). He must be endowed with 
all tlie qualifications of a supreme managing director. He must 
not be deformed or have any disease or disability ; he must also 
be free from the seven vices, namely, hunting, gambling, daydream- 
ing, blackmailing, addiction to women, etc. 

A similar set of qualilications is also demanded of each f)f the other 
three artists, but the sutra-grdhin is expected to possiv.s an expert 
knowledge of draughtsmanship, the vardhaki of painting, and the 
sulradhdra of carpentry. 

The utility or the possibility of so many attainments in a single 
person has not been expressly discu.ssed in the Mdnasdra. But Vitru- 

is has submitted an interesting explanation. 

It is familiar to everybody that for success in any profession in life 
one must be clever, industrious, honest and generous. It is also 
easily understood that an architect, who has got to do both manual 
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and brain work, must not be deformed, and must be free from any 
disease or disability. 

According to Vitruvius he is required to be a good writer also, 
because an architect is to commit to writing his observations and 
experience, in order to assist his memory. Drawing is employed in 
representing the forms of his designs. Geometry, which forms a part 
of mathematics, affords much aid to the arhitect ; to it he owes the use 
of the right line and circle, the level and the square, whereby his 
delineations of buildings on plane surfaces arc greatly facilitated. 
Arithmetic estimates the cost and aids in the measurement of the 
works; this, assisted by the laws of geometry, determines those 
abstruse questions wherein the differetit jiroportions of some parts to 
others are involved. M hc science of optics enables him to introduce 
with judgment the rccinisite quantity of light according to the 
aspect, finless acfjuaintcd with history, he will be unable to account 
for tlic use of many ornaments which lie may have occasion to 
introduce, f'or history (the expression purdna is used in Indian 
literature), which implies ‘ ancient ’ or mythological legends that arc 
as a rule depicted in the buildings of a nation. There are, however, 
other uses of history for an architect. 

‘Moral philo.sophy,’ says N'itruvius, ‘will teach the architect to be 
al)0\'e meanness in his dealings and to a\oid arrogance, and will make 
him just, conij)iiant, and faithful to his ('tnploycr; and what is of the 
highest ini})ortance, it will ])revent avarice gaining an ascendancy 
over him ; for he should not be occupied with the thoughts of filling 
his colfers, nor with the desire- of grasping everyt hing in the shape of 
gain, but by the gravity of his manners and a good character, should 
be carehd to preserve his dignity.' These precepts of moral philo- 
soj)hy ;ir<“ prescribed by our Indian acithorities almost in the same 
terms. VVe have .seen above that the architect is required to be of 
noble descent, pious, and compas.sionate. He must not be malicious 
or sj)iteful. He must be cemtent and free from greed. He must be 
truthful and possess self-control. He must be above the seven vices. 
He must be faithful to his eniploycr. He must not have excessive 
d(‘sirt- for gain. He must be ol’ good behaviour and generous 
enough to forgiv-e his rivals. 

‘ The doctrine of physic is necessary to him in the solution of 
various jjroblems, as for instance, in tlic conduct of water, whose 
natural force, in its meandering and c.xitansion ov’cr flat countries, 
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is often such as to require restraints, which none know to apply but 
those who arc acquainted with the laws of nature.’ This matter, too, 
has been more e.xhaustivciy discussed in various chapters of the 
Manas dr a. 

‘ Music assists him in the use of harmonic and mathematical propor- 
tion.’ In these matters, the Mdnasdra is rather too elaborate ; in most 
individual cases nine proportions have been suggested, and the selec- 
tion of the right proportion and harmony has been made dependent 
on the application of the six formulas, which are treated in a very 
technical manner, based on mathematics. According to Vitruvius, 
music is, moreover, absolutely necessary in adjusting tlie force of the 
ballistae, catapultac, and scorpions, in whose frames are holes for the 
passage of the homotona, which arc strained by gut-ropes attached to 
windlasses worked by hand-spikes. Unless these ropes arc equally 
extended, which only a nice ear can discover by their sound when 
struck, the bent arms of the engine do not give an equal impetus 
when disengaged, and the strings, therefore, not being in equal states 
of tension, prevent the direct flight of the w eapon. \ knowledge of 
music is specially useful to the arcliitect in building tlu'atres, lecture 
rooms, and such other halls where the spread of sound is taken into 
particular considertion. Both Vitrmius and the Mdnasdra arc 
equally enthusiastic in speaking about it. The former further says 
that the architect ‘ would, moreover, be at a loss in constructing 
hydraulic and other engines if ignorant of music.' ‘Skill in physic 
enables him to a.scertain the .salubrity of dilTerent tracts of country, 
and to determine the variation of climates, for the air and water of 
different situations, being matters of highest importance, no buildiirW 
will be healthy without attention to those points.’ \ very elaborate 
account of the selection of sites and the examination of .soil is given 
in the Mdnasdra and other architectural trcati.scs.^ The salubrity of 
the tracts is minutely ascertained with reference to the site where a 
village, town, fort, palace, temple, or dw'clling-house is to be built. 
The .soil is e.xamined w'ith regard to its contour, colour, odour, 
lea lures, tastes, and touch. The level of the ground, as well as the 
characteristic vegetation of the site, as pointed out above, are 
also minutely examined. 

^ Bfihal-samhita, Garga, Visvak, Kdsyapa, Vdstu-ratndvali, Va.nshtha-saihhiid, Vd\tu- 
pradipa, J\fdrada, Griha-kdrikd, Bhrigu, Silpa-dipaka, Bliavishya-Purdna. See quotations 
Irom these works under Bhu-parikshd in the writer’*! Encyclopaedia. 
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‘ Law should be an object of his study, especially those parts of it 
which relate to party-walls, to the free course and discharge of the 
caves’ waters, to the regulation of cesspools and sewage, and to 
window lights. The laws of sewage require his particular attention, 
so that he may prevent his employers from being involved in law suits 
when the building is finished. Contracts, also, for the execution of 
the works, should be drawn up with care and precision, because, 
when without legal flaws, neither party will be able to take advan- 
tage of the other.’ 

Law, as c.xplained by Vitruvius, is not mentioned in .so many words 
in the list of .accomplishments given in the Vdstu-sdstras quoted .above. 
But most elaborate instructions arc given in the Arthasdstra and other 
treatises on p.any-walls, the sewage system, and on windows and other 
openings ^ 

‘Astronomy instructs him in tlio points of tlie heavens, the laws of the 
celestial bodies, the equinoxes, solstices, and courses of the stars ; all of 
whi('h should be well understood in the construction and proportions of 
clocks.’ In the Vdstu-sdslras dialling is an important subject; but 
astronomy, which is always mixed up with astrology, has been drawn 
upon particularly witli regard to the auspicious moment invariably 
observed in almost .all matters. 

Vitruvius has added an explanatory note on tlie expression ‘ all 
.sciences’ of which the architect is required to Inwc sullicicnt know- 
ledge. This explanation will indeed throw a chair light upon a similar 
c.xpression, surva-.sdstra, used by the Indian authorities. But for the 
Ibllowing note c.f Vitruvius, we might h.ivc taken the term sarva-sdslra 
as an cxagger.ition which is very often found in Sanskrit liter.ature to 
imply nothing more than a general knowledge. 

‘ Perhajis, to the uninformed mind,' begins \’ilruvius, ‘ it may 
appear unaccountable that a man should be able to retain in his 
memory such a variety of learning ; but the close .alliance with each 
other of the diirerent branches of science will explain the difficulty. 
For as a body is composed of various concordant members, so does 
the whole circle of learning consist in one harmonious system.’ 

‘ On this account, Pythius, the architect of the noble temple of 
Minerva at Pricne, says, in his commentaries, that an architect should 
hav'c that perfect knowledge of each art and science which is not even 
acquired by the profes.sors of any one in particular.’ This seemed 

* See the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Jaladvdra and Vdtdyana. 
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rather too much to Vitruvius, so he asks ‘ how can it be expected 
that an architect should equal Aristarchus as a grammarian, yet should 
he not [i'ic] be ignorant of grammar. In music, though it be evident 
he need not equal Aristoxenus, yet he should know something of it. 
Though he need not exceed, as Appeles in painting, nor as Myron 
or Polycletus in sculpture, yet he should have attained some pro- 
ficiency in these arts.’ 

‘ Thus, also, in the other sciences,’ concludes Vitruvius, ‘ it is not 
important that pre-eminence in each be gained, but he must not, 
however, be ignorant of the general principles of each. For in such a 
variety of matters it cannot be supposed that the same person can 
arrive at excellence in each, since to be aware of their several niceties 
and bearings, cannot fall within his power. . . . WhertTorc Pythius 
seems to have been in error, forgetting tliat art consists in practice 
and theory. Theory is common to, and may be known by, all, but 
the result of practice occurs to the .artist in his own art only. The 
physician and musician are each obliged to have some regard to the 
beating of the pulse, and the motion of the feet, but who would ap]>ly 
to the latter to heal a wound or cure a malady ? So, without the aid 
of the former, the musician affects the cars c>f his audience by modula- 
tions upon his instrument. The astronomer and musician dt^light in 
similar proportions, for the positions of tho stars, whic h are (|uartilc' 
and trine, answer to a fourth and fifth in harmony. . . . rhroughf)ut 
the whole range of art there are many incidents common to all. 
Practice alone can lead to e.xcellence in any one. Fhat architect, 
therefore, is sufficiently educated whose general knowledge enables 
him to give his opinion on any branch when required to do so. Those 
unto whom nature has been .so bountiful that tliey arc at once geo- 
metricians, astronomers, musicians, and skilled in many other arts go 
beyond what is required of the architect.’ 

Further observations arc perhaps unnecessary' with a view to reiter- 
ating the striking similarities between the Aldrmsdra and V’itrux'ius 
on this point. This series of similarities between the injuuc.ticms of tin; 

' standard works on such an important matter as the training of 
the architect, the very soul of architecture, seem to have been due to 
something more than mere coincidence. 

The next chapter (III) in the Mdnasdra, called Vdstu-prakarana, 
defines vdstu or habitation and divides it into four classes — ground, 
building, conveyance, and couch {dhard, harmya, ydna, and paryaiika). 
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Chapter IV, called Bhu-parlkshd or examination of soil, deals with 
the site where a village, town, fort, palace, temple, or dwelling is to be 
built, and examines the soil thereof with regard to contour, colour, 
odour, features, taste, touch ; the elevation of the ground ; and the 
luxuriance of cci tain plants, trees, and grasses. 

Chapter V, called Bhumi-sarhgraha or selection of site, deals further 
with the soil before it is finally selected for a building site. 

The next chapter (VI) considers the orientation of buildings, and 
recommends that a building should preferably face the east or north- 
east, and never the south-east. Reasons have not been discussed fully, 
beyond stating that this is auspicious or tliat is inauspicious. Inci- 
dentally, the principles, mechanics, and details of dialling have been 
exhaustively discussed. 

The following chapter (VH) discusses the design or division of the 
site selected for a village, town, or house, into a number of plots. 
Thirty-two schemes are distinguished, eacli of which is divided into 
squares of various numbers. 

Following the usual custom, this introduc tory section concludes with 
a chapter (\T1I) on offerings to various deities. In this matter, too, the 
ciiief arcliitcct takes a leading part. 

The corresponding chapter (II) of V itruvius is called, ‘ Of those 
things on which architecture depends.’ It deals with the fitness (ordi- 
tiatio) and arrangement (dispositio), also proportion, uniformity, con- 
sistency, and economy, ;ind is divisible into three heads, ichnography, 
()] thography, and .scenography, which considered together constitute 
design. 

The next chapter (Illj is called ‘Of the different branches 
(building, dialling, and mechanics) of architecture,' and the chapter 
following (I\ ) is named ‘ Of the choice of healthy situation,’ which 
deals with the climatic conditions and elevations of the building site, as 
well as with its a.spects or orientation. Unlike in tlic Mdmisdra, the 
consideration ol fog, rain, heat, and cold, which are peculiarities of 
the Isuropean countries, has been given prominence here. 'I'he e.xpla- 
nations of aspects recommended are satisfactory. ‘ A city on the sea- 
side,’ it is stated, ‘ exposed to the south or west will be insalubrious, 
for in summer mornings a city thus placed would be hot, at noon it 
would be scorched. A city, also, with a western aspect would even at 
sunrise be warm, at noon hot, and in the evening of a burning tem- 
perature. Hence the constitution of the inhabitants of such places, from 
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such continual and excessive changes of the air, would be much 
vitiated.’ After citing opinions of physicians andot hers, and supporting 
by illustrations, it is further stated, ‘ When, therefore, a city is built in 
a marshy situation near the sea coast, with a northern, north-eastern 
or eastern aspect, on a marsh whose level is higher than the shore 
of the sea, the site is not altogether improper ; for by means of sewers 
tlie waters may be discharged into the sea ; and at those times, when 
violently agitated by storms, the sea swells and runs up the sewers, it 
mixes with the water of the marsh and prevents the generation of 
marshy insects ; it also soon destroys such as arc passing from the higher 
level, by the saltncss of its water to wliich they are unaccustomed.’ 
The frequent mention of the seaside, it is needless to point out, is due 
to the situation of the prominent Italian cities on the sea shore, and of 
Rome in particular, which was the object of special study to Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius has also elaborately treated the subject of dialling in as 
many as four chapters (Book IX, Chapters I, II, \TII, IX). 

In this matter of dialling, as in many others, Vitruvius, of course, 
differs in certain details from tlie Mdnasdra. Fm* instance, regarding 
the principles of dialling, each of the twch'c months is, in the Mdnasdra 
(VIT), divided into tlircc parts of ten days each, and the increase and 
decrease of shadow arc calculated in these several parts of the different 
months. Vitruvius (Book IX, Chapter VUI), on tlie other hand, 
discusses ‘ the principles of dialling and the increase and decrease 
of the day: ' not the shadow thereof, in tlie different months. 

In both these works, therefore, tins introductory section comprises 
exactly eight chapters, which bear similar titles and deal with the 
same subjects practically in the same way. 

Town-planning is the next topic treated in both the works, and it 
covers exactly two chapters both in Vitruvius (Book 1, Chapters VI 
and VII), as well as in the Mdnasdra (Cliapters IX ami X). 

The Mdnasdra describes the subject under two heads, Grdma-lak- 
shana and Kagara-vidhdna, and three catcgf>ries, village, town, and fort. 
\h.llages arc divided into eight classes, called dandaka, sarvatobhadra, 
i.uiidydvarta, padmaka, svastika, prastara, kdrmuka, myd chalurmukha ; each 
of these, as the names indicate, reprc.sents a particular design and lay- 
out. Towns are also divided into eight classes : rdjadhdui, nagara, para, 
nagarl, kheta, kharvata, kubjaka, and pattana. These ritfer more to the 
situation and distribution of buildings than to their shapes or designs. 

Forts are first divided into eight classes : sibira, vdhinlmukha, sthdnlya. 
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dronaka, sarhviddha or vardhaka, kolaka, nigama, and skandavdra. Accord- 
ing to their situation, they are further classified into mountain fort 
{giri-durga), forest fort {vana-durga), water fort [jala-durga) , chariot 
fort {rat/ia-durga), gods’ fort [deva-durga) , clay fort {panka-durga), 
and mixed fort {misra-durgn). The mountain fort is subdivided 
into three classes, according as it is built on the top of the mountain, 
in the valley, or on the mountain slope. 

According to the Mdnasdra there is, however, not much difference 
between a village, a town, and a fort. The town is the extension of a 
village. And the fort is in many cases nothing more than a fortified 
town. There seems to be only this difference that a fort is chiefly 
meant for purposes of defence, while a village or town is mainly 
intended for habitation and commerce. But the village scheme seems, 
all the same, to have originated from the plan of the military camp. 

Each village is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone. It is 
supported by ramparts. Beyond this wall there is a ditch, broad and 
deep enough to cause serious obstruction in the event of an attack on 
the village. There are generally four main gates at the middle of the 
four sides, and as many at the four corners. Inside the wall there is a 
large street running all round the village. Besides, there are two other 
large streets, each of which connects two ojipositc main gates. They 
intersect at the centre of the village. wIktc a public temple or hall is 
generally built in which the villagers may meet. The village is thus 
di\’idecl into four main blocks ; <*ach of these is again subdivided into 
many blocks by streets, which arc always straight and run from one 
end to the other of the main block. The two main streets crossing at 
the centre have houses only on one side, facing the street. The ground 
floor of these hou.ses on the main streets consists of shop.s. The street 
which runs round the village, also, has houses only on one side. These 
houses arc mainly public Ituildings, such as schools, colleges, libraries, 
guest-houses, and liquor saloons. All other streets generally have resi- 
dential buildings on both sides. The houses, high or low, are always 
uniform in make. The drains and sewers arc made towards the slope 
of the village. Tanks and ponds are dug in all the inhabited parts 
and located in such quarters as can conveniently be reached by a large 
number of inhabitants. The temples of public worship, as well as the 
public commons, gardens, and parks, are similarly located. People of 
the same caste or profession are generally housed in the same quarter. 
The habitation of the dead-body burners {clianddlas), as well as the 
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places for cremation, are located outside the village wall, to the north- 
west in particular. The temples of fearful deities, such as Ghamunda, 
are also located outside the wall. 

A town may be situated from east to west or from north to south 
according to tlxe position it occupies. There should be one to twelve 
large streets in a town. It should be built near a riv'er or a mountain, 
and should have facilities for trade and commerce with foreigners. 
It should be furnished with walls, moats, ditches, gates, drains, parks, 
commons, shops, exchanges, temples, guest-houses, colleges, etc. The 
king and his court usually reside in a town, and traders and forurn are 
essential elements in its population. 

Forts are also surrounded with strong w.ills and large and deep 
ditches. The wall is made of brick, stone, ;md similar lasting materials. 
It is at least eighteen feet in height and its thickness at the base is at 
least nine feet. The tvall is provided with watch-towers. 

Fortilied cities a. re .specially honoured with the residences of the king, 
the princes, priests, ministx'rs, and military oilirers. 'I'liere are also 
humbler dwellings, as well as courts of justice, arsenals, traders’ booths, 
shops, work-hou.scs fir artisans, various as.scmbly halls, dancing halls, 
liqour saloons, and gambling halls. 

According to \'itruvius (Book I, Chapter \') : 

‘When we arc satisfied with the spot fixed on for the site of the 
city, as well as in respect of the goodness of the air, as of the abundant 
supply of prox’isions f ir the- support of the population, the communi- 
cations by good roads, and river or sea na\’igation fir the tran.sport 
of merchandize,^ we shoud take into cfmsideration tlie method of con- 
structing the walls and the towers of the city. From the exterior fice of 
the wall, towers must he projected from which an appro.iching enemy 
may be annoyed by weapons ; from the ambrasures of those towns, 
right and left, an easy approach to the wall must be provided 
against ; indeed they should be surroumhtd by uneven ground, and 
the roads leading to the gates should be winding and turned to the 
h ft from the gates. By this arningemcnt the right side of the 
ar,.,t king troops, which are not covered by their shields, will be open 
to the weapcjiis of the beseiged.’ 

‘The thickness of the walls should be sufficient for two armed men 

^ Cf. Ghanakya'.s saying : ‘ Residential houses slioiild not be built in such 
places where there are no rich men, no learned men, no kings, no rivers, and no 
physicians.’ 
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to pass each other with ease. Tlie walls ought to be tied, from front 
to rear, with many pieces of charred olive wood ; by which means the 
two faces, thus connected, will endure for ages. . . . ’ 

‘ The distance between each tower should exceed an arrow’s flight. 
The walls will be intercepted by the lower parts of the towers where 
they occur, leaving an interval equal to the width of the tower, which 
space the tower will con.sequcntly occupy. The towers should be made 
either round or polygonal. A square tower is a bad form on account of 
its being easily fractured at the quoins by the battering ram ; whereas 
the circular tower has this advantage, that, when battered, the pieces 
cf masonry whereof it is composed being cuneiform, cannot be driven 
in towards their centre without displacing the whole mass. Nothing 
tends more to the security of walls and towers than backing them 
with walls or terraces ; it counteracts the effects of rams as well as 
of undermining. . . . ’ 

‘ In the construction of ramparts, very wide and deep trenches are 
to be first exctivated, the bottom of which must be still further dug out 
for receiving the foundation of the wall. This must be of sufficient 
thickness to resist th(‘ pressure of earth against it. Then, according 
to the space requisite ff»r drawing up the cohorts in military order on 
the ramparts, another wall is to be built within the former, towards 
the city. 'Jiic outer and inner walls arc tlien to be connected by 
cross-walls, disposetd on the plan after the manner of the teeth of a 
comb or a saw, .so as to di\ idc the pressure of the lilling-in earth into 
main and less forces, and thus prevent the w alls from being thrust out.’ 
'J'hc materials are statcxl to be ‘ what arc found on the spot, such 
as sejuare stones, flint, rubble, stones, burnt or unbumt bricks ’ 
(Book I, Chapter V). 

‘ The plan of the city should not be square, nor formed wdth acute 
angles, but polygonal, so that the motions of the enemy may be open 
to ob.servation ’ (Book I, Chapter \ ). 

‘ The lanes and streets (of which no details arc given) of the city 
should b(^ set out, the choice of sites for the convenience and use of the 
state remains to be decided on ; for sacred edifices, for the forum, and 
for other public buildings. If the place adjoin the sea, the forum 
should be seated close to the harbour; if inland, it should be in the 
centre of the town. The temples of the gods, protectors of the city, as 
tho.se of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, should be on some eminence 
which commands a view of the greater part of the city. The temple 
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of Mercury should be cither in the forum, or, as also the temple of Isis 
and Serapis, in the great public square ; those of Apollo and Father 
Bacchus near the theatre. If there be neither amphitheatre nor 
gymnasium, the temple of Hercules should be near the circus. The 
temple of Mars should be out of the city, in the neighbouring country, 
that of Venus near to the gate. According to the revelations of the 
Hetrurian Haruspices, the temples of Venus, Vulcan, and Mars should 
be so placed that those of the first be not in the way of contaminating 
the matrons and youth with the influence of lust ; that those of Vulcan 
be away from the city, which would consequently be freed from the 
danger of fire, the divinity presiding over that element being drawn 
away by the rites and sacrifices performing in his temple. The 
temple of Mars should be also out of the city, that no armed frays 
may disturb the peace of the citizens, and that this divinity may, 
moveover, be ready to preserve them from their enemies and the perils 
of war. The temple of Ceres .shall be in a solitary spot out of the 
city, to which the public are not necessarily led but for the purpose of 
sacrificing to her. This spot is to be reverenced ^vith religious awe 
and solemnity of demeanour by those whose affairs lead them to visit 
it’ (Book I, Chapter VII). 

It should be observed that in the Mdmsdra eight distinctive plans 
of villag(;s and some twenty-five varieties of commercial cities and 
military forts have been described with all details. In town-planning 
the Indian authority has recommended almost all the suitable designs, 
square, rectangular, and polygonal. But Vitruvius recommends only 
the polygonal. In the matter of the disposition of temples within the 
city wall and outside, the two authorities v^ery strikingly correspond. 
In both the treatises the fear-inspiring deities are similarly located 
outside the city wall. 

The following seven chapters (XI to XVII) in the Mdnasdra serve 
the purpose of a preamble to the subsequent chapters dealing with 
buildings.^ 

The first of these (XI) is named Bhumi-lamba, or height of storey, in 
the Mdnasdra. It is defined in the Kdmikdgama as the dimensions of the 
four sides. The contents of the chapter in the Mdnasdra describe in 
detail the measurement of length, breadth, and height of buildings of 

^ Of these seven preliminary chapters the twelfth, on foundations {garbha-nydsa ) , 
should have been in the place of the eleventh, which treats of dimensions of 
buildings {bhumi-lamba), as in Vitruvius’s treatise. 
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one to twelve storeys, assigned to persons of different ranks. The five 
forms, namely, square, rectangular, round, octagonal, and oval, are 
prescribed for buildings of different classes, jdti, chhanda, vikalpa, and 
dbhdsa. llicsc shapes are equally applicable to religious, military, 
and residential buildings. A palace of five to twelve storeys is stated 
to suit tilt; cmiicror or the universal monarch, highest in rank among 
the nine classes of kings. Residences of one to three sloreys are assigned 
to the heir-apparent and the chief feudatories, and so on. 

The title of the corresponding chapter of Vitruvius (Book VI, Chap- 
ter III) is more significant. It is called, ‘ Forms of houses suited to 
diflerent ranks of persons.’ As in the Mdnasdra, buildings are divided 
exactly into five classes, though the criteria of classification are 
different. It is stated (Book III, Chapter II) that ‘ there are five 
species of temples, whose names arc Pycnostylos, that is, thick set with 
columns ; Systylos, in which the columns arc not so close ; Diastylos, 
where they arc still wider apart ; Aracostylos, when placed more distant 
from each other . . . ; Eustylos, when the intercolumnation ... is 
of the b(;s( proportion.’ ‘The conditions of temples arc distin- 
guished,’ it is further .stated (Book III, Chapter 1), ‘ by their different 
forms. I'ir.st, that known by the appellation. In Antis, then the 
I’rostyloK, Periptcros, Psuedodipteros, Dipteros, and Hypac-thros.’ 
‘ Circular tcm[)l(;s are constructed of which some arc Monojitcral 
. . . others are called Peripteral ’ (Book TV, Chapter VIII). 

As regards the distribution of buildings it is stated (Book IV, Chap- 
ter III) that ‘ temples of tlie Doric ordir are erected to Minerva, 
Mars, and Hercules, on account of whose valour tlieir temple should 
l>e of masculine proportions and without delicate ornaments. The 
character of the Corinthian order seems more appropriate to Venus, 
Flora, Proserpine, and Nymphs of Fountains, because its slenderness 
elegance and richness, anti its ornamental leaves surmounted by 
volutes, seem to bear an analogy to their dispo.si lions. A medium 
between these two is cho.sen for temples to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and 
other similar deities, which should be of the Ionic order, tempered 
between the severity of the Doric and the slenderness and delicacy 
of the Corinthian order ’ (Book I, Chapter II). As regards secular 
buildings, it is laid down that ‘ the houses of bankers and receivers of 
the revenue may be more commodious and elegant than those of per- 
sons of middling condition in life. For adv'ocates and men of literature 
houses ought to be still handsomer and more spacious, to suit tlie 
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receplioH of persons on consultations. But for nobles, who in bearing 
honours and discharging the duties of the magistracy must have much 
intercourse with the citizens, princely vestibules must be provided, 
lofty atria and spacious peristylia, groves, and extensive walks, finished 
in a magnificent style. ... If, therefore, houses arc erected thus 
adapted to the different classes of society . . . there will be nothing 
to reprehend, for they will be suitable to their destination.’ ‘ I have 
thus described,’ concludes Vitruvius, ‘ the proportions of town resi- 
dences as I promised. I shall now proceed to those of hou.ses in the 
country ’ (Book VI, Chapter VIII). 

It is needless to point out that the subject-matter of this chapter is 
virtually the same in both the authorities. The small differences arc 
due to the local conditions and requirements of the two different 
countries. 

The next chapter (XII), called Garhha-nydsa in the Mdnasdra, deals 
with the foundations whereupon buildings, villages, and tanks arc 
built. The foundation is excavated in the ground best suittid for a 
structure to the depth of a man’s height with uplifted arms. It is laid 
down that the bottom of the pit thus excavated must be rocky or 
watery, in other words, it must reach rock or water. I( implies that the 
best soil for receiving foundation, when it is not erected on water, is 
rock, gravel, or closely pressed sandy earth. 

The depth of the foundation-cave is ccjual to the height of the base- 
ment. The four corners and sides, built of brick or stone, are cc[ual. 
This cave is filled with water and ten kinds of earth, thus the earth 
from an ant-hill, a crab-hole, etc., is placed at the bottom and closely 
pressed and hardened by means of wooden Jiammers shaped like the 
elephant’s foot. Portions of certain plants arc then deposited on the 
four sides, the root of the blue lotus to the cast, the root of the white 
lotus to the south, and so on. Upon these arc placed grains of ten kinds 
of cereals, such as phaseolus viungo, phaseolus radiaius, dolichos uniHorus, 
scasamum indicum, and so on. The vault is built thereon, the details of 
which need hardly be repeated here. Upon such ‘ strong foundations, 
the strength whereof varies according to the weights of the buildings 
above, various structures arc constructed.’ 

‘ Wlicn we are satisfied,’ says Vitruvius (Book I, Chapter V), ‘ with 
the spot fixed on for the site of the city . . . their foundations should 
be carried down to a solid bottom, if such can be found, and should 
be built thereon of such thickness as may be necessary for the proper 
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support of that part of the wall which stands above the natural level 
of the ground. Tlicy should be of the soundest workmanship and 
materials, and of greater thickness than the walls above.’ Importance 
of solid ground is emphasized and it is again stated (Book III, Chapter 
III), ‘ if solid ground can be come to, the foundations should go down 
to it and into it, according to the magnitude of the work, and the 
substruction be built up as solid as possible. Above the ground of the 
foundation, the wall should be one-half thicker than the column it is 
to receive, so that the lower parts which carry the greatest weight, 
may be stronger than the upper part. . . . Nor must the mouldings 
of the bases of the columns project beyond the solid. Thus, also, 
should be regulated the thickness of all walls above ground. The 
intervals between the foundations brought up under the columns, 
should be cither rammed down hard, or arched, so as to prevent the 
foundation piers from swerving. If solid ground cannot be come to, 
and the ground be loose or marshy, the place must be excavated, 
cleared, and cither elder, olive, or oak piles, previously charred, must 
be driven with a machine as close to each other as possible and the 
intervals between the piles filled with charcoal. The heaviest founda- 
tions may be laid on such a base.’ 

'fhese details are also strikingly similar in both the authorities 
and this similarity seems to be due to something more than mere 
coincidence. 

The nc.\t four chajjters (Xlll to XVl) in the Mdnasdra deal with 
the column and its different parts, the pedestal, base, shaft, and 
entablature, anil their various mouldings. Vitruvius also treats the 
subject in c.xactly four chapters (Book 111, Chapter HI, Book IV, 
Chapters I to 111). But the titles of the chapters are ; little different, 
'i’hey are named in the Mdnasdra, npapitha or pedestal (XIII), adhisthdna 
or liasc (Xl\ ), siambka or shaft (X\^), and prastara or entablature 
(XVl). Vitruvius calls them, ‘columns and their ornaments’ (Book 
111, Chapter III), ‘ origin of the three sorts of columns and the Corin- 
thian capital’ (Book IV, Chapter I), ‘ornaments of columns ’ {ibid. 
Chapter II) , and ‘Doric proportions’ {ibid. Chapter III). 

V^itruvius, in the Doric, Corinthian, and Tuscan orders, makes no 
mention of pedestals, and in the Ionic order he seems to consider 
them rather as a necessary part in the construction of a temple 
than as belonging to the order itself (Book V, Chapter VII). In the 
Mdnasdra twelve kinds of pedestals are described with detailed 
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measurements of the various mouldings of each pedestal. A com- 
parison of these, with similar details of pedestals, quoted in full in the 
writer’s Encyclopaedia from European authorities other than Vitruvius, 
makes it clear that the Indian pedestals surpass the Graeco-Roman 
in variety, beauty of proportion, and the richness of ornaments. 

As regards the base, also, there is in the Mdnasdra a large variety 
of types, sixty-four in number, described in detail with their mould- 
ings and ornaments. A comparison of the details gathered together in 
the writer’s Encyclopaedia will show that the Indian bases and ped(;stals 
are made more systematically and afford a greater ^'ariety of propor- 
tions than those of the Graeco-Roman orders. In European orders 
the forms and dimensions of both base and pedestal arc fixed by 
invariable rules with respect to the orders in which they are employed, 
while in the Indian orders the choice is left to the option of the 
architects. 

There are, however, more similarities between the Indian and tiie 
Gracco-Roman entablatures, consisting of four j'-arts, the capital, 
architrave, frieze, and cornice. But the massiveness of the Indian 
entablature offers a striking contrast to the lightness of the Grecian. 
This is shewn by a comparison of details gi\’cn in the ^\Titer’s Encyclo- 
paedia of eight kinds of Indian and some five kinds of Graeco-Roman 
entablatures. 

But the point to be clear about is whether or not there is some 
fundamental resemblance between the Indian and the Gra-co-Roinan 
column as a whole. I'his is a crucial point, because the column in 
a building is stated by authorities to be the regulator of the wiiole 
composition, and it is the one feature of the ancient archiiccture 
which ‘ illustrates its rise and progress as well as its perfection and 
weakness.’ 

Like the five Gracco-Roman orders, called Doric, Ionic, Gorinthian, 
Tuscan, and Composite, columns in ancient India were also dix ided 
into five classes or orders. 

In the Mdnasdra they are called iJrahina-kdiifa, Vishnu-kdnta, Rtidra- 
A.. . /, Siva-kdnta, and Skaiida-kdnta, These divisions arc based on tlie 
general shapes. With respect to dimensions and ornaments, they are 
called Chitra-karm, Radma-kdnta, Chilra-skambha, Pdlikd-stambha, and 
Kumbha-stambha. 

In the Matsya-Rurdna, the Briliat-sainhild, and the Kirana-iantra they 
arc called Ruchaka, Vajra, Dvi-vajra, Pralviaka, and Vrilla. In the 
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Suprabhedagama the names of the five orders are Srl-kara, Chandra-kdnta, 
Saumuhkjia, Priya-darsana, and Subhankan. This last one is expressly 
stated to be the Indian composite order, being a compound {miirita) 
of Saumukhya and Priya-darsana, exactly like the Gncco-Roman 
Composite order, which is a compound of Corinthian and Ionic. ^ 

Between the European and the Indian columns that is a point 
of dilference. In tlie Craeco-Roman orders, the names of the five 
orders do not vary, while in India the names of the five orders have 
varied in the various treatises referred to above. It is true, all the 
same, that tlie criteria of divisions arc essentially the same in all 
authorities. Tlu^ variation of the names of the five orders can perhaps 
be explained. The names of the Crasco-Roman orders, according 
to Vitruvius and other European autliorities referred to in the 
Encyclopaedia of Architecture by Cwilt, are geographical.® 

In India, on the other Insud, the names of the orders were based 
on the shapes of the columns. And ;i.s tlie Indians are compara- 
tively more religious and sentimental than critical in temperament 
and imagination, they chose mythological and poetical names 
according to the spirit of the times when tlutse various works were 
composed, d’hus in the Manasdra we see the orders bearing the 
names of mythological diatics, Braluna, \a.sluni, Rudra, Siva, and 
Skanda ; as well as the poetical names liki^ (,'hitra-karna (variegated 
ear), Chitra-skambha (variegated capital), Padma-kanta (graceful like 
lotus), Kumbha-stambha (of jug-shaped capital), and Pdlika-starnbha 
(shaped like a measuring pot). In the Agumn, the names are more 
poetical ; Srtkara {hcMXiUymg), Chandra-kdnta (graceful like the moon), 
Saumukhya (of a charming face), and Subhahkarl (auspicious). In 
the Piirdna, the Brihat-samhitd, and the Kirana-tantra, the names com- 
bine beauty and utility : Ruchaka (jileasiugj, Vritta (round and 
dignified), Vaira (beautiful and solid like the club), Dvi-vajra (doubly 
so), and Prallnaka (firmly attaclied). 

With regard to the names and functions of the component parts of 
the column the variation is a litth; less marked. The number of 
these subsei vienl parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, 
is very significant. Thus in the Mdnasdra, which, of almost all the 

^ For rcrcTTiiccs see above, pp. 201-202 and the footnotes, and the writer’s Encyclo- 
paedia, under Slambha. 

See p, 202, note 7. The contents of the four following paragraphs are discussed 
in more detail elsewhere (p. 201-20G), and may be referred to. 
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treatises, deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the 
base, the column or shaft, and the entablature, mention is made, 
in connexion with the pillar, of five mouldings apparently of the 
shaft. They are called hodhika, mushti-bandha, phalakd, talikd, and 
ghata. But the total number of mouldings, when the base, pedestal, 
and entablature are also taken into consideration, is forty-seven. The 
Suprabheddgama describes two sets of seven mouldings, one set referring 
to the column of the main building and the other to that of the pavi- 
lion. They are called respectively danda, mandi, kantha, kumhha, 
phalakd, vlra-kantha and potikd ; and bodhikd, uttarn, vdjana, fmrdhikd, 
tuld, jayantJ, and tala. 

This increasing number of mouldings has reached the significant 
number of eight in the Malsya-Purdna, tlu; Brihat-samhild, and the 
Kiram-tantra, and bears the very same eight names— ghata, 
padama, uttaroshtha, bdhulya, hdra, tuld, and upa-tuld. 

The component mouldings of the Gra-co-Roman orders are also 
exactly eight in number, and, like the five orders themselves, their 
names have remained invariable ever since their introduction, though 
most of them have been given more thatt one name. They are called 
(i) the ovolo, echinus, or quarter round ; (2) the talon, ogee, or 
reversed cyma ; (3) the cyma, cyma-rccta, or cymatium ; (4) the torus; 
(5) the scotia or trochilos ; (6) the cavetto, month, or hollow ; (7) 
the astragal ; and (8) the fillet, listel, or annulet. 

Some of the eight mouldings of the Indian order can be identified, 
with a reasonable certainty, with the corresponding mouldings of 
the Gracco-Roman order. Padma, for instance, implic's lotus (petal), 
and cyma also suggests the same thing. Uttaroshtha, literally the lower 
lip, and the cavetto, mouth, or hollow, are apparently the same. Hdra, 
meaning chain, seems to imply the same object as the torus, bead, 
or astragal. Ghata means a pot, it may corrc.spond to the og6e, talon, 
or reversed cyma. Vdhana is that which supports anything, and the 
abacus also serves the same purpose, so they may corresjiond to each 
other. Tuld and upa-tuld, otherwise called vdjana and uttara, seem to 
correspond to the fillet, listel, or annulet. 

The proportionate measurement of the columns is another im- 
portant point of comparison. The details arc discussed in the writer’s 
Encyclopaedia. The first Indian order is six diameters high, the second 
seven diameters, the third eight diameters, the fourth nine diameters, 
and the fifth ten diameters high. 
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‘ Concerning the proportions of columns,’ says Ram Raz (page 
38), ‘ the second sort of column in the Hindu arthitecture may be 
compared with the Tuscan, the third with the Doric, the fourth with 
the Ionic, and the fifth with the Corinthian or Composite pillar.’ 
He further adds that ‘ there are other columns in the Indian archi- 
tecture, not only one diameter lower than the Tuscan, but one 
to two diameters higher than the Composite.’ The same is also the 
case with the European columns. ‘ The orders and their several 
characters and qualities,’ says Gwilt (2538), ‘do not merely appear 
in the fixed species of columns into which they have been subdivided, 
but are distributed throughout the edifices to which they arc applied.’ 

‘ Both the Indian and Grecian columns arc diminished gradually 
in their diameter from the base to the summit of the shaft, a practice 
which has never been observed in the Egyptian ; on the contrary, a 
diametrically opposite rule has been observed in their shafts, which 
are made narrower at the bottom than at the top. The proportion 
in which the diminution at the top of the columns of the two former 
(Indian and Gr^co-Roman) is made seems to have been regulated 
by the same principle, though not by the same rule. The general 
rule adopted by the Hindu architects in this respect is that the thick- 
ness at the bottom, being divided into as many parts as there are 
diameters in the whole height of the column, one of these parts is 
invariably diminished at the top, but in the Grecian and Roman 
architecture the diameter of the upjicr part of the shaft, in a column 
of fifteen feet in height, is made one-sixth less than its thickness at 
the base, and in a column of fifty feet, the diminution is onc-eighth. 
The higher the columns arc, the less they diminish, because the 
apparent diminution of the diameter in columns of the same propor- 
tion is always greater according to their height, and this principle is 
supposed to have been discovered with greater scientific skill, and is 
adduced as one of the proofs of the highly refined taste of the Greeks ; 
but we observe that precepts dcriveil from the same principle have 
been taught and practised in India from time immemorial.’ 

The point at issue is not the actual identification. The striking 
similarities in the names of the mouldings, like padtna or cyma, hdra 
or bead, or in the names of orders like the Misrita or Composite, may 
sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coincidence. But in view of 
other striking similarities between Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra, 
such as the classification of orders into exactly l<vc, and the division 
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of subservient parts, called mouldings, common to all the orders, into 
eight, and also the proportionate measurement varying equally from 
six to ten diameters and tapering almost in the same way, tliere 
would seem to have been something more substantial than mere 
coincidence. An influence, direct or indirect, of the one upon 
the other, seems highly probable. 1 venture to think, further, that 
there might have been a relation of indebtedness between the two 
authorities. 

The ccncluding chaplc r (X\TT) of this section in the 
deals with joinery. No separate (reatinent lias bee:i accorded !;y 
Vitruvius to this subject. 

The next chajRer (XVIII) in the Aldnasdra is a summary of detaiis 
concerning buildings ol various storeys and kinds described in C’.ha]>t(;rs 
XIX to XXX. Tlie follcwing cluipters (XXXI to XXX\1) deal with 
attached buildings of \Mrious descriptions and requiremcaits. ClhajMer 
XXXVII refers to tire first entry into a newly-built house. Doors 
arc separately described in two chapters (XXXVHI mid XXXIX), 
so also the royal palaces and courts arc desetibed in Chapters XL to 
XLII. Cars and chariots, couches and thrones, are treated in the 
next three chapters (XLII I to XLV). Arches are se]xiratclv described 
in Chapter XLVI, SO also the theatre [niadhyd-rahga) is treated in 
Chapter XLVII. And this arcluUx:tiiral portion (jf the Aldnasdra 
ends with the descriplioii of oriiainental trees (Chapter XLVlll), 
crowns (Chapter XLIX), and oi limjueiits and articles of furniture 
(Chapter L).^ 

Tlie sculptural por(io)i of tfic work (Chapters LI to LXX) deals widi 
the art of carv^ing and measuring iriaiges. Tins portion praclically 
comprises illustrations of the idia nitstsures. \htruvius, as we sliall 
show presently, has not treated the subject separately ; he lias mixed 
it up with the architectural description. 

With regard to these subjects tlie conij3arisoii bclvveen the Aidna- 
sdra and Vitruvius need not be lengthy. Both these authorities in 
nnitters of detail must lu'ccssarily dilTcr from each otlier, even if one 
were translated from the other, because the local conditions and 
national requirements arc (‘lUirely diifercnl regarding not only resi- 
dential^ buildings but also temples. On the broad liiu'S of methods 
and principles, however, the comparison can be briefly continued in 
the expectation of fruitful results. 

^ For more details, see pp. 1 1 2 1 37. 
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Thus, in tlic Mdnasdra, llic whole compound of the house is divided 
into five courts (Chapter XXXI), each of which is furnished with a 
jratc-liouse (Clmpter XXXIIT), and a lai’ge number of detached 
Iniiklings are also built witliin cacJi court (Chapters XXXII, XXXVI, 
XIX to XXX). 

Vitruvius also divides the comjiound into exactly five courts, which 
are, however, not used simultaneously (Book VI, Chapters III to VII). 

‘ There are,’ says Vitruvius, ‘ five species of courts, which receive 
their n:imes from their forms. Tlu^ Tuscan, the Corinthian, the 
Tctraslylon (with four columns), the Displuviatum (open at the top), 
and the d'estudinatum (rocTcd).’ In the Mdnnsdra also, it should be 
noted, five technical names have been given to these five courts, 
nnlar-mandala (innermost court), anta-mhdra (the second court), 
madhya-inlulrn (the rniddh* court), prdkdra (the fourth court), after 
whicli the cha]i(er has been named and which is stated to be first 
inlioduced in th<- Mdnasdra, though as many as seven courts arc dcs- 
cribcal in the Mrichchhakatika. The fifth one is called inahd-rnaryddd, 
or extreme boundary. Thus, in the Mdnnsdra, the courts receive their 
names from their situation, atid not from their forms. Forms are 
discussed in the Mdnasdra also. In fact the treatment of this subject, 
lik(‘ all othcis, is by far t'le more exhaustive in the Mdnasdra. Even 
th(‘ fi\'c gate-liouses of the five courts have been treated at great 
length in a separate chapter (XXXIII) and given five technical 
names, dvdra-sohhd (beauty of the gate), belonging to the antar-mandala 
or the first court, dvdra-sdld (gate-mansion, of the second court), 
dvara-prasdda (gate-]:)alace, of the third court), dvdra-hnrmya (gate- 
• difice, of (l;e fourth courtl, and mahd-gopura (great gate-house, of 
the fifth court).’ 

Within these courts, buildings of different requirements have been 
siiniiau'ly distributed by the two authorities. For instance, in the 
Mdnasdra, C!)ia])ter XXX\T is called Gri/nMndna-slhdna-vinydsa,\hcvi.i\ly 
l icaning, ‘ location and measurement of house,’ and Chapter XXXII 
i:: called Park'd ra-vidhdna, meaning ‘ the buildings for the members 
of the family ' (of gods). The corresponding chapters (Book VII, 
Cha liters, I, II, TX) are named by Vitruvius, ‘ situation of buildings 
according to the nature of dilferent places,' ‘proportions of private 
buildings to suit the ntiture of the sites,’ and ‘ proportions of houses 
in the country.’ Detached buildings, situated both within the 

* Ihir I'urtlier details, see. p. 117-119. 
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compound and outside, have been described in (he Mdmsdra in two 
very long chapters (XXXIV and XXXV) called Mandapa and Sdld. 
The term mandapa is used to imply, fn-st, a house or pavilion set up in 
a village or on the bank of a sea, river, tank, or lake ; secondly, all 
the detached buildings within a compound, which is divided into 
five courts ; lastly, it implies various sorts of rooms in a temple or 
residential building. Sdld also implies almost th(? same kinds of build* 
ings, but they are more commodious and pomjious mansions 
arranged in rows varying from one to ten, and their forms and 
twelve storeys are taken into special consideration. Chapter VI (Book 
I), called by Vitruvius, ‘ distribution and situation of buildings within 
the walls,’ may be compared with Mandapa and Said with respect 
to general principles and methods. But Vitruvius’s treatment of the 
subject is comparatively brief. The brevity of his account of indi- 
vidua buildings also becomes obvious when (he ‘ arrangement and 
parts of Grecian houses,’ and ‘ interior of the cell and the arrangement 
of Pronaos,’ described in two small chapters (Book VI, Chapter X, 
and Book IV, Chapter IV') arc compaiwl with the exhaustive 
description of similar subjects detailed in some thirteen chapters 
(XVTII to XXX) in the Mdnasdtra. 

Doors arc separately described by both the auth.oriiies. \fitruvius 
calls the chapter ‘ Proportions of the doors of temples ’ (Book IV, 
Chapter \T). In the Mdnasdra the subject is treated under two 
chapters (XXXVTII and XXXIX) called Dvdra-sthdna (location of 
doors) and Dvdra-mdna (measurement or proportions of doors). 
Both the authorities classify doors under three species, \fitruvius 
calls them Doric, Ionic, and .Vttic, and in the Mdnasdra they arc 
called Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhdsa. Here is a striking jwint of 
similarity w’ith respect to an important omission. In the Mdnasdra 
the Jdti class always goes with the other three classes mentioned here. 
Vitruvius has also omitted Corinthian and Tuscan, which generally 
go w'ith Doric and Ionic. In the Mdnasdra the height of the. door 
is lated to be, as a general rule, twice its breadtli. ‘ Their width,’ 
says Vitruvius, ‘ is found by dividing the height into two parts and 
a half, and taking one and a half for the width below.’ Single- 
folded as well as double-folded doors are mentioned in the Mdnasdra. 
Vitruvius has referred also to four-fold doors. Indiait doors arc- 
decorated with foliated and floral ornaments, as well as with the 
images of deities. ‘ These doors,’ says Vitruvius, ‘ arc not to be 
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inlaid (cerestrota), nor in two folds, but single-folded, and to open 
outwards.’ According to Vitruvius, doors are generally constructed 
in the middle of the front wall. But according to the Mdnasdra 
doors may also be constructed .sometimes, not in the centre of the 
frontage, but on cither side of the middle. 

Windows are not separately described by Vitruvius, But in the 
Mdnasdra a long account of them has been given at the end of Chapter 
XXXI IT ; similarly an account of staircases, omitted by Vitruvius, 
is found in the Mdnasdra at the end of Chapter XXX. No separate 
incnlion has also been made by Vitruvius of arches, to which subject 
an entire chapter (XLVI) has been devoted in the Mdnasdra. 
Vitruvius has left out the accounts, given in the Mdnasdra, of cars 
and chariots (Chapter XLTII), couches (XLIV), thrones (XLV), 
crowns (XLIX), ornaments of the body and articles of house 
furniture (L). as w'cll as the ornamental tree (XLVIII). 

In the Mdnasdra, on tlie other hand, a very brief reference is made 
to an object resembling a theatre, to which Vitruvius has devoted 
sewral chapters (Book V, Chapters III to IX). Vitruvius has not 
treated separately the royal palaces found in the Mdnasdra (Chapters 
XL to XLII) nor docs the .Mdnasdra contain any account of his 
special buildings, sucli as ‘ Forum and Basilica,' ‘ Treasury, Prison, 
and Curia,' ‘ Harbours and other buildings in water ’ (Book V, 
Chapters I, II and XII). Building materials, though frequently 
mentioned, are not described in the Mdnasdra under separate 
ehajjters. \’itruvius has devoted some eight chapters (Book II, 
Chapters III to X) to the subject of building materials, namely, bricks 
(compare the Mdnasdra, Cluqiter XII, last part), sand {Mdnasdra 
XH), lime {Mdnasdra LI), Po/.zolona stone cpiarries {Mdnasdra XV), 
timber {Mdnasdra X\') and firs, called Supernas and Infernas, and 
the Appennines. 

Vitruvius deals with painting and preparations of colours in the 
larger part of .a book (VII) of fourteen chapters. This subject, as 
well as Vitruvius’s books (VIII to X) on instruments, machines and 
engines, have no place in the Mdnasdra. In place of these subjects, 
some twenty chapters (LI to LXX) of the Mdnasdra have been 
devoted to sculptural matters, to which only the following brief and 
casual reference has been made by Vitruvius (Book III, Chapter I). 

‘ In truth they (symmetry and proportion) are as necessary to the 
beauty of a building as to that of a well-formed human figure, which 
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nature has so fashioned, that the face, from the chin to the top of the 
forehead, or to the roots of the hair, is a tenth part of the lieight of the 
whole body. From the chin to the crown of the head is an eighth 
part of the whole height, and from the nape of the neck to the crown 
of the head the same. From the upper part of the breast to the roots 
of the hair a sixth, to the crown of the head a fourth. A third part 
of the height of the face is equal to that from the chin to the under- 
side of the nostrils, and thence to the middle of the eyebrows the 
same, from the last to the roots of the hair, where the forehead ends, 
the remaining third part. The length of tlic foot is a sixth part of tlic 
height of the body. The forearm a fourth part. The width of the 
breast a fourth part. Similarly have the other members their due 
proportions by attention to which the ancient painters and sculptors 
obtained so much reputation. . . .’ 

‘ The navel is naturally placed in the centre of the human body, 
and if, in a man lying with his face upward and his hands and h-el 
extended, from his navel as the centre, a circle be described, it will 
touch his lingers and toes. It is net alone by a circle that the human 
body is thus circumscribed, as ma\ be seen by placing it within a 
square. For measuring from the feet to the crown (jf the head, and 
then across the arms fully extended, we find the latter measure equal 
to the former ; so that tlic lines at right angl(;s to each other, enclosing 
the figure, will form a square.’ 

‘ If nature, therefore, has made the human body so that the differ- 
ent members of it are measures of the whole, so the ancients havig 
with great propriety, detcrniinecl that in all perfect works each pai t 
should be .some aliquot part of the whoh' ; and .since they direct that 
this be observed in all works, it must be most strictly attended to in 
temples of the gods, wherein the faults as well as the beauties remain 
to the end of the time.’ 

This is all about the defects, to which in the Mdnasnra practically 
a w'holc chapter (LXIX), one of the two concluding chajiters of the 
work, is devoted. It is called Ahga-ddshana {Hi., defects of the 
r- ’ ' ). In both the authorities the subject is discus.sed in con- 
; ,i with sculptural objects, but curiously enough, defects and 
consequent penalties concerning images and idols have been entirely 
left out both by Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra. Both the authorities 
have referred to the subject as concerning buildings only. This 
sort th similarity can hardly be due to mere coincidence. 
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DEFECTS AND MYSTERIOUS TITLES 

‘ It is worlliy of remark,’ says Vitruvius, ‘ that the measures 
necessarily used in all buildings and other works arc derived from 
the members of the human body, as the digit, the palm, the foot, the 
cubit, and that these form a perfect number, called by the Greeks 
Tileios' Phonetically this sounds like what the Indians call Talas, 
and there is a similarity in meaning also.^ In the above quotation 
Vitruvius has briefly referred to only tlic eighth variety with which 
the male human figure is measured also by tlie Indian authorities. 
Details of the tala measures given in the writer’s Encyclopaedia need not 
be repeated here. It should also be noted that, in both the authorities, 
the l.ice from the chin to the top of the foreliead is taken as the 
stantlard of all the tala measures, which number ten in the Mdnasara.^ 

The last point of comparison betwecji \’itruvius and the Mdnasdra 
is i)i respeiT of the linguistic style. We liavc already pointed out tha.t 
Si/pd-.sastias, (<r architectural treatises in India., were written in a very 
pfTidiar style. Sanskrit scholar.; like Dr. G. lliililer and Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar have truly l)randed it as the ‘ most barbarous Sanskrit.’ This 
remark really means tiiat all possible sorts of violation (.T the rules of 
grammar and rhetoric have been committed in the language of the 
Silpa-sdstras. Such a niixixl dialect ‘ reads e.xactly like a jneci; from 
a stupid .-^chool-hoy's exerci-c. It is also confirmed,’ continues 
Dr. Biihler, ‘ by numerous analogies, such a.' the language of jaJWia- 
fiatras diorosco])es) of the badly educated Josliis (astrolc)gcrs) 
uienUoncd by Dr. llhandarl.ar, the books of masons and carpenters, 
which lic.ve tlie i ales for building hou c.s in most barbarous San.s- 
krit, and many modern inscriptions conijiosed by clerks.''’’ One of 
till' theses jirescnlcd by the writei- before the Leiden University, and 
passed in his favour by that learned assembly after long discussion, 
was this : 

“ d'hc ungrammatical .style of Sanskrit rescaled in the branch of 
literature of wliich the Mdnasdra is a representative, is due to the 
w;mt ol' liter.. r\- prolicicncy on the p.uT of the prolessional arciiiteets 
'.\ho seem t*' l:a\c lieeu th,e r.uthors of it.’ With this the following 
apoioey, fill- ungnmimaiical style, of Vitruvius ma)- veiy Ifuitfully be 
comj sired : 

’ 7i'.V/w is .III ailjia tivr lioin tclo-s, nusuiing ciiJ, amt tu.’a is derived from tdla 
•Hid iHi|jlies ihe ilisUince between tlie endi ol two lingers (m'c ]i. ipo, and notes). 

" S'c aliove, p. ip't> atal *he writer s i.niyilopdcdiii., luiiler 1 dlatnd'ui. 

J:/). /rid., V’ol.' i, ]). 37 . For Itirilier dettiils and iliustrations fiom vtirioiis 
soiiKes, (O' tlie writei ’s Archilicture (k/J/), .Appendix .aid pp. 
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‘ I beseech you, O Caesar,’ says Vitruvius, * and those who read 
this my work, to pardon and overlook grammatical errors ; for I write 
neither as an accomplished philosopher, an eloquent rhetorician, 
nor an expert grammarian, but as an architect : in respect, however, 
of my art and its principles, I will lay down rules which may serve 
as an authority to those who build, as well as to those who arc already 
somewhat acquainted with the science ’ (Book I, Chapter 1). 

I cannot help thinking that if the writers of the Silpa-sdstras gcnci ally, 
and the author of the Mdnasdra in particular, were conscious of the 
nature of their style they would certainly have added to their treatises 
an apology like that of Vitruvius. 

There is yet another curious similarity between Vitruvius and the 
Mdnasdra. It is regarding the titles of both the works. Both are 
hidden in mystery. Vitruvius’s woik bears practically no title. 
It is called by his translators ‘ The architecture of Marcus X’itruvius 
Pollio.’ It has been pointed out in the preface that the term ‘ Mana- 
sara ’ also admits of variotts interpretations. For a sage, Maiuisara 
is a very unfamiliar name. No such sage is mentioned in the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature except in this newly discovered 
Vdslu-sdstra. A king of Malwa, however, bore this name. As a deriva- 
tive name, Mdnasdra, meaning essence of measurement, and suitable 
for the title of a work like this, has some philological resemblance 
with mensuration. The derivative meaning of the term ‘ N’itruvius ’ is 
uncertain. The point, however, to which attention is invited, is the 
curious similarity between the treatise of \’itru\’ius and the Mdnasdra 
in respect of the uncertain signification of their titles. 

There is also an uncertainty lurking over the ages in which the 
architecture of V itruvius and the Mdnasdra were comjiosed. ‘ It is 
likely that ’ the former ‘ was composed twenty-iive years before the 
Christian era.’ This conjecture is ba.scd mainly on Vitruvius’s 
mention of his patron, Julius Caisar. But there is no mention f;f 
anybody under whose patronage the Mdnasdra might have been 
composed. 

ilic similarities so briefly outlined will be more convincing to those 
who have carefully studied both Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra. 

Those who are, however, inclined to think like myself ami refuse 
to attribute all these similarities to mere chance, will be anxious to fimi 
out the connecting link between the two authorities. The cjuestion 
was put before the Oriental Conference held in Calcutta in January, 
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1922, to point out the link, about the existence of which there seems 
no reasonable doubt. A learned di.scussion was then held on the 
paper, but no suggestion has yet been received on this point. 

There is the expedition of Alexander the Great to explain the 
Grecian influence on the Gaiidhara sculpture. The ‘ Questions of 
Menander ’ may perhaps stand for the title Milinda-panha. There is, 
again, the Romnka-siddhdnta to indicate the influence of the Roman 
astronomy upon the Indian Jyotisha-sdstra, which had, however, 
already established itself as one of the six essential limbs of the Veda, 
the most ancient e.xtant lore of human learning. Similarly, the art of 
building, which is intimately connected with all living beings, was 
developed at the early Vcdic period, even earlier than that at 
Mahenjo-daro. but the Silpa-sdslra, which is but an analysis and 
commentary of the art, was necessarily evolved much later. I'here 
arc reasons to think that the Mdnasdra is not the first work in which 
the ‘ essence of measurement and the system of proportions ’ were 
eodilied in the form of Sdslra, though this may be the standard 
treatise. 

Until tlie missing link is found, it is, however, po.ssiblc to think 
tiiat then; was some work or works, or .some floating traditions, which 
influenced both treati.ses. It will, therefore, serve no useful purpose 
in trying to further develop the nature of the various similarities 
between \ itruvins and the Mdnasdra. I would not, therefore, hazard 
an opinion at pre.sent as to the precise nature of the connexion 
between these; two treatises. 'J’here are arguments which might support 
a claim of j)rioritv on behall of either work. 1 shall be content, for the 
pre.s(;nt, if the learned world be convinc(;d that there are undeniable 
similariti(;s between the two standard works and that ihe.se affinities 
do not seem to be accidental. 
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CHAPTER VII 


AGE OF THE MANASARA 

In trying to establish, in the preceding chapter, a relation of iiiilu- 
ence between Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra, one of my objects was to 
find out a landmark for the latter, as the date of the former is known 
approximately. 

‘ From the fragments of inscriptions relative to ttie \ itrnvia family 
found in the neighbourliood of Farmiae (the present Mola di Caela}, 
is has been presumed, without a great stretch of pro})ability, that it 
was in this territory Vitruvius was born. The age in wliich lie lived 
was doubtless between the time of the dcatli of Julius Cucsiar and the 
battle of Actium, though some have assigned it to the reign of Titus. 
But his omission of the mention of a great number of magnificent 
buildings, erected after the time of Augustus and his esjiccial mention 
of the theatre of Pompey as the only one of stone, sullicicntly prove 
that such a conjecture is not warranted by circumstances. Tin- 
dedication, moreover, points to Augustus as tl'.c patron [of Vitruvius j 
and the incident of C. Julius, the son of Masanissa, wlio ivas born in 
the army of Julius Caesar, having lodged with him. as jclatcd in tlic 
third chapter of his eighth book, seems cle.arly to indic ate the time, 
of his existence. It is likely that the following treatise (of Vitruvius) 
was compo.sed when lie was advanced in life, and that it was presented 
to his patron after he had a.s.sumcd the title of Augustus, that is, 
tw'enty-five years before the Christian era, inasmuch as he speaks 
of a temple erected to Augustus, in his Basilica at Fano.’^ 

The other landmark may perhaps be supplied liy the following 
thesis admitted by Leiden Univ’crsity. ‘ There seems to liaA c been 
a relation of indebtedness betw'ccn the Mdnasdra, on the oik; hand, 
and on the other hand, the architectural jiortions of the; Anni-Purdna , 
o c Garuda-Purdna, the Matsya-Purdna, and the liiiavishya-Purdna, t!i.e 
Kdmikdgarna, the Suprabheddgama, and the Brilial-sauihitd.' The 
reasons for and the arguments in favour of such a belied have been 
dLscussed in great detail elsewhere,^ and need not be repeated here. 
For further scrutiny and more minute comjiarison, tlu- Ptriltat-saihliild 

M^rofessor Gvvilt, IVcIact*., xii. ^ jip. 
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of Varahamihira, one of the nine gems^ at the court of a mythical 
Vikramaditya, is selected. Professor Kern has given a probable date, 
A. D. 550, to the Brihat-samhitd. The ages of the Purdnas and the Agamas 
mentioned in the thesis are more conjectural. 

Although primarily not a treatise on architecture, the Brihat- 
samhitd has devoted five chapters^ (LUI, LVI, LVII, LVIII and 
LXXIX) to this art. Three of these, called Vdstu-vidyd or the science 
of architecture, Prdsdda-lakshana or the description of temples under 
twenty types, and Sayydsana-lakshana or the description of bedsteads 
and couches, deal with architecture proper, and the other two, 
called Vajralepa or the first casting of image, and Pratimd-laksham or 
the description of images, briefly refer to sculpture. The following 
similarities between the Mdnasdra and Brihat-samhitd may be noticed : 



Mdnasdra 

Brihat-samhitd 

Origin and develop- 



ment of the science 
of architecture . . 

I, I 

LlII. I. 

Ohjt^cls of architec- 



ture . . 

111 

Llil, 2-3 (details differ). 

Testing of oil 

IV-V 

LIII, 95-97, B5~92, 115-117. 

Site plan 

vn 

LIII, 42-69, 83-6,1.. 

OfTerings to deities 

VllI 

LIII, 99-100. 

Dimension of .storeys 

XI 

LIII, 4 -26, LVI, 29-30. 

(a)lumns 

XV 

LIII, 27-30, 112-113, 121-123. 

Temple-buildings . . 

XVllI 

LVI, 3-8 (.site), 9 (ground), 


10 It) (general), 17-19 (twenty 
types). 

One-storeyed builtl- 

XIX 

LVI, 23, 26. 

I'ive-storeyctl build- 
ings . . 

XXI 1 1 

LVI, 27. 


^^TicTT Jirrfrfirf^ 'tw: rntwr 11 

— ( 3 iTTffTR<r^T'>T, Kern, B. S. 17). 

The existence of these gems as contemporaries has been held to be untenable. 
" This refers to Kern’s edition published by Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
In some other editions, for instance, in that of Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, Vikrama 
era itif,}!. these chapters have got a different numbering. Our references to the Brihat- 
samhitd are mostly to Kern’s edition. 
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Six-storcyed build- 

Mdnasdra 

Brihat-sarhhitd 

ings . . 

Seven-storeyed 

XXIV 

LVI, 22. 

buildings 

Eight-storeyed build- 

XXV 

LVI, 24. 

ings . . 

Ten-storeyed build- 

XXVI 

LVI, 21. 

ings . . 

XXVIII 

LVI, 20. 

Halls and pavilions 

Situation and mea- 
surements of 

XXXIII, 

XXXIV 

LIII, 118. 

houses 

Ceremonial entry 

into a new y-built 

XXXVI 

LIIL 70. 

house 

Situation and mea- 

XXXVI T 1 

LIII, 125. 

surement of doors 

xxxvni. 

LIII. 2()-27, 70 82 


XXXIX 

12-16. 

Phalli . . 

Images of female 

LI I 

LVIIL 53-55 

deities 

LIV ! 

LVI 1 1 , 56. 

Images in general . . 

Largest type of ten- 

LX IV i 

LVIII, 31-5-’, 

abruptly). 

ia/a measures 

First casting of 

LXV 

LVm, 4-30. 

images 

LX VI II 

LVI 1 1 , 1-8. 


An elaborate discussion has already been iulioduced regarding 
the types of buildings^ and the live orders.^ Two other i)oints of 
special and general importance may be elaborated here. 

The site- plans are treated under twenty-four schemes in the 
Mdnasdra. Of these, descriptions in detail are given of the eighth 
and the ninth schemes, which consist respectively of sixty-four and 
eighty-one squares. In the Mdnasdra it is stated, by way of explana- 
tion, that these two plans were much in use. Varahamihira also 
has described only these two plans. In the Brihat-sarhhitd there is not 


^ See pp. 187-197. 


® See pp. 201-206. 
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the slightest reference to the other twenty-two schemes. As is usual 
with him, Varahamihira has changed the names or location of the 
squares here and there. Another striking point of similarity is that 
only the square plans arc described in both the treatises, altliough in 
the Mdmsdra five shapes or forms arc given to the buildings. Vara- 
hamihira also has referred to the round type of buildings. Corres- 
ponding to these shapes there should be the ground plans also. But 
these are unexpectedly missing in the Mdriasdra and also in the Brihat- 
samhild. The details of round or circular plans and also of triangular 
plans, both consisting of eighty-onc squares, have been quoted from 
a mythical Bhar ala-muni by BhaUotpala, a commentator of the Brihat- 
sanihitd. So, in matter of such a striking omission also, Varahamihira 
s(H:ms to have faithfully followed the Mdnasdra, Garga, or whatever 
else his sources might have been. 

'J'he other point proposed to be discussed here is that concerning 
the sources of the Brikat-samhild in architectural matters. Varaha- 
mihira .says that the .science of architecture has come down to him 
from Brahma (Kamalabhu) through several generations of sages. 
He further admits that all matters relating to architecture are taken 
from Garga, and small portions of the architectural treatises of 
Manu and others have been put in from memory.^ 

The names of the sages passed over here may be gathei'cd together 
Irom casual references. Mention is made of Vasishtha, Maya, Visva- 
karman, Bhaskara and Nagnajit.” The Purdnas arc not mentioned 
by Varahamihira. But some of the Purdnas are no doubt earlier 
than the Brihat-samhitd.^ 

JT'f'JI II 

JT-'TrfTbtr^f^'TrnT TSTfr i 

srfr JTirr^t ll- {Uri/iui-samhi ta, L\l, 30-31). 

I — LVIIl, 8. 

wjphmt zTt'ft’t f^irifl i — LVii, 8. 

c\ *o ^ 

ii — LVii, 29. 

1 — LViii, 32. 

1 LVlii, 13. 

^rrfir-Tt 5 1 — viil, 4. 

® Seg pp. 277-278. 
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It has been shown that with regard to the techincal names and other 
details of the twenty types under whicli temple-buildings are described, 
the Matsya-Purdm (Chapter CCLXIX, vv. 28-53), Bhavishya-Purdm 
(Chapter CXXX, vv. 27 35), and the Brihat-samhitd (Chapter LVI, 
vv. 20—28) are identical.^ The Bhavishya-Purdna (Chapter CXXX, vv. 
15-26, 36 and 37, 27-35) can be read, letter for letter, in the Brihat- 
samhitd (LVI, 8-ig, 30, 20-28). When verses 22, 36 and 37 of the 
former are compared with the identical verses 15, 29 and 30 of the 
latter, it seems as if Varahamihira were the debtor." It should be 
noted that the linguistic defects of the Bhavishya-Purdna arc removed 
in the Brihat-samhitd. 

Similar illustrations can be drawn from the Matsya-Purdna and the 
Brihat-samhitd also. For instance,^ of the former, verses 2 (Chapter 
CCLV), 19 and 20 (chapter CCLXX) can be compared with the latter 
in respect of LIII, 28, and LVI, 12, 13. Varahamihira’s is apparently 
the improved version in the revised edition. On this ground one 
is tempted to place these Purdnas before the Brihat-samhitd. But 

^ See pp. 190-195. 

srRnrT 11 (a;.*). 

^ 11 (36). 

srif: ?:«rTd'^5'-?r5r fftRvd; 1 

11 (37). 

and ^ I 

(15). 

^ 11 {29). 

mf : 1 

I fw'id Wt II (30). 

* 1 (255, 2). 

and I — LIII, 2O. 

RpRnTRt brfpfrs^: ?rtRRr: 1 

wTr'?^r 3Tt 11 (270, 19). 

and fiTfI?Tls-in; tTJRTrf: I 

jpTTr^ 11 — LVI, 12. 

5iT^: ?*[grJirii (270,20). 
and 5n??rT 1 

f^R’tiTsrftr# ^ifarRii — LVI. 13. 
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Varahamihira himself has not admitted his debt to these authorities. 
In these circumstances priority might be claimed for him. 

There is one other point which deserves special notice. In the 
Matsya-Purdna eighteen professors^ of the science of architecture are 
mentioned, namely, Bhrigu, Atri, Vasishtha, Visvakarman, Maya, 
Narada, Nagnajit, Visalaksha, Purandara, Brahman, Kumara, 
Nandi^a (Siva), Saunaka, Garga, Vasudeva, Aniruddha, Sukra, and 
Vrihaspati. Of these eighteen professors, Garga, Maya, Vi^va- 
karman, Vasishtha and Nagnajit have also been mentioned in the 
Brihat-samhiid. Varahamilura, the author of the Brihat-samhitd, has 
included Bhaskara and Manu, who are not met with in the Maisya- 
Purdm. The identity of these mythical sages is a vexatious matter 
in Sanskrit literature. One Bhaskara or Bhaskaracharya was the 
author of the Lildvati and the Siddhdnta-siromani. Of Manu wc shall 
presently speak more. But the Matsya-Purdna does not include these 
names in its lists, nor does it mention Varahamihira. 

In tlic Mdnasdra there is a list of thirty-two authorities, 
namely, Visvakarman, Visvesa, Visva-sara, Prabodhaka, Vrita, Maya, 
Tvashtar, Manu, Nala, Mana-vid, Mana-kalpa, Mana-sara, Mana- 
bodha, Prashtar, Visva-bodha, Naya, Adisara, Visala, Visva-kaSyapa, 
Vastu-bodha, Mahatantra, Vastu-vidyapati, Parasariyaka, Kala-yupa, 

* Matsya-Purdna, Chap. CCLV', 2-4. 

Compare : 

’I'Tfrqn^n:: ii 

IT ii 

ii 

— {VUva-karma-prakdia, Benares, 1888, XIII, 25 to 27)- 
jftfcnfr 't^TPrrf'T tr^rWf'T # ttmii 
sqwrPT t 

qiTfW ^ am ii 

trcqtqcT ^ siRtrnRq i 

wrfq^ ^ arreq jnTmhTqiq i 

amr trncar: 11 

— (Agni-Purdna , Chap. XXXIX, v. 1-5). 
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Chaitya, Chitraka, Avarya, Sadhakasara-samhita, Bhanu, Indra, 
Lokajna, and Saura. In the opening verse it is stated that the science 
of architecture has come down to the sage Manasara from Siva, 
Brahma, and Vishnu, through Indra, Brihaspati, Narada, and all 
other sages. In a mythical genealogy of the artists it is further stated 
that from the four faces of Brahma originated the four heavenly 
architects, namely, Visvakarman, Maya, Tvashtar, and Manu. 
Their four sons, called respectively, Sthapati or the chief architect, 
Sutra-grahin or the designer, Vardhaki or the painter, and Tak- 
shaka or the carpenter, represent the guild of the modern architects.* 
It should be noted that Visvakarman, Maya, Manu, and Tvashtar^ 
are mentioned twice, once to represent the heavenly architects, and 
again as modern architects. In the same sense Indra is also men- 
tioned twice. 

Visvakarman and Maya, to whom many extant architectural 
treatises are ascribed, are common in the Manasara, the Matsya- 
Purdna, and the Brihat-samhitd. The Manasara and the Matsya-Purdna 
have, therefore, in common five authorities, namely, Brihaspati, Indra 
(under the name Purandara in the Piirdna), Visalaksha {alias ViSala 
in the Mdnasdra), Visvakarman, and Maya. The Mdimsdra and the 
Brihat-samhitd have in common ViSvakarman, Maya, and Manu. 

Visvakarman, etymologically implying the Creator of the universe, 
is more or less a professional name for an architect. Manu is less so. 
This is a generic name. Mention is made of fourteen Manus,* 
namely, Svayarhbhuva, Svarochisha, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata, 
Chakshusha, Vaivasvata, Savarni, Daksha-savarni, Brahrna-savarni, 
Dharma-savarni, Rudra-savarni, Rauchya-daiva-savarni, iind Indra- 
savarni. Manu is a .sort of second Creator, the Indian Adam, rej^rc- 
sentativc of man and father of human race. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that there must have been an architect Manu also in the 
ordinary scn.se of the term, because with him several architectural 
works arc associated. He is stated in the Rdmdyana'^ to have built 
the ancient city of Ayodhyii, the capital of king Rama. 

* Chapters LXVIII, I, II, see pp. 155, note 3 ; 97, 98. 

“ Tvashtar is mentioned in Padmasupta’s Navasahasanka-charita, as the sculptor 
of' a crystal Sivalinga (phallus). 

® Manusariihitd, I, G3. 

4 3pn«n STIR JTott i 

iFfTT JTT jfl II — {RamSyana, Adika^da, verse 6). 
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Maya is a more historical person. Several existing architectural 
treatises arc ascribed to him.^ He may not be as old as the J^end- 
Avesta. Aliura-Mazda and Maya-Asura are perhaps not one and 
the same person. But he is mentioned in unmistakable terms as the 
architect of a wonderful council hall, of which it is stated there could 
not be any parallel in the world of the mortals, and whereon all 
heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks and stones. He declares 
himself as a great poet of architecture {mahdkavi), a Ru.skin, among 
the rivals of gods, and he is their Vi.svakarman, who was the heavenly 
architect among the gods.^ The town of Ratnavati is stated to have 
been built by Maya, the prince of demons, in Padmagupta’s Nava- 
sdhasanka-charita. 

Like Manu, Maya is also a generic name. He is also known by 
some other personal names.® So the Maya of the Mdnasdra, of the 
Matsya-Purdna, and of the Brihat-sarhhild may not be one and the same 
person. It is just possible that there might have been a Maya who 
borrowed from, or based his treatises in any case, upon the MdnasdraA 
In fact it is perfectly clear from the list of authorities quoted from the 
Mdnasdra that there must have been at least one more Manasara, 
from whom or from which our Mdnasdra has borrowed. It has also 

* See (lie writer’s Encyclopaedia, Appendix I, where a note on the latest discoveries 
ol' the Maya civilization in America is also given. 

® 3if fs i i 

TPIY^TT: II (5) 

sr^nTf^.i 

^TfJTWcTfrnJl; ?DU#rwnf*rfril (9) 

jcf? fsTT ^ i 

Jrrf ^flfw 1 1 ( i o) 

irr f^TT ?rr^f#f^ in^; ?wif«ffc5?n; i 

^ 4 wvm 11 (i 0 

JTT f?5ZTRfiTSITqTT ff fdrfc'ttU 1 

»DTt ftr fF # mt II (12) 

— {Mahabharala, Sabha-parvan, Chap. I, 5, 9-12). 

The famous commentator Nilakantha adds the following note : 

atbrsmrpr ^f^ ^ 

jpfrfrfl; ^ 

5 TTfl?T^: I 

* See pp. * See p. 16. 
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been pointed out’ that the term “ Manasara ” has been used to imply 
both a person and a treatise. The uncertain identities and the 
confusing chronology are indeed stumbling blocks in the field of 
Sanskrit researches. 

In all items of comparison between the Manasara and the cognate 
works, we have seen® that the Manasara contains fuller lists. In the 
present instance also there are more than thirty-two authorities 
mentioned in the Manasara, while the Matsya-Purdna is content with a 
list of eighteen, and the Brihat-samhitd has specified only seven. But 
none of these three treatises has admitted the authority of either 
of the other two. From this it would appear as if they were quite 
ignorant of the existence of one another, being separated by an 
insuperable gap in time or space. Such a relationship is untenable, 
I should say improbable, between the Matsya-Purdna, the Bhavishya- 
Purdna, and the Brihat-samhitd in any case, unless, however, we choose 
to suppose that there might have been an unknown authority or 
some floating tradition by which these treatises have been influ- 
enced in the same way, even to the extent of chapter and verse, but 
without any knowledge of one another. I have failed to satisfy 
myself with such a hypothesis. For we have seen identical passages 
in these works.® All these three contain the same list of twenty 
types of buildings, bearing the .same technical names and identical 
in other details.^ Buildings are de.scribcd under certain types in all 
the architectural works. Their technical names have no .signification. 
Unless one list is copied from the other these names need not be 
identical. In fact such is the case with regard to the fuller list in 
the Mdnasdra. Therein we have seen ninety-eight types of buildings 
described under more architectural divisions and with fuller 
achitectural details than in these non-architectural works.*' Except 
in one or two solitary instances like Kaildia, the names of 
these types of buildings are not identical. There are certain 
similarities. For instance, the merukdnta of the Mdnasdra is read 
‘imply as meru in the Purdnas and the Brihat-samhitd. This is 
cuiainly an improved reading, first, because meru as the name of 
a mountain or as a geographical term is well known in Sanskrit 

* See Preface, First edition {Indian Architecture, p. 3). 

® See pp. 187-208. * See pp. 245-247. 

^ pp. 1 91-195. ® AVr pp. 187-189. 
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litcrattirc,^ and secondly, kdnta, in the expression merukdnta, is 
meaningless. Similarly, the reading vritta of the Purdms and the 
Brihat-samhitd is an improved version, a good amended form of vivrita 
of the Mdnasdra. Almost similar is the case with regard to another 
architecturally very important object, namely, the column or order, 
for the columns are stated by the authorities to be the regulator of 
the whole composition. In this case also the Mdnasdra contains a 
fuller list. It has two sets of five technical names for the orders, 
while the Matsya-Purdna and the Brihat-samhitd contain only one 
set of the five orders. The names of these orders in the Mdnasdra 
arc difhaent from those in the Purdna and the Samhitd, but Vara- 
hamihira has given the very same five names to the orders as the 
Matsya-Purdna, and they have also the very same eight names for the 
mouldings or the component parts of a column. The Mdnasdra, 
as in all other cases, has a fuller list of mouldings also. It contains 
more than forty-seven mouldings for the pedestal, base, shaft, and 
entablaUir(“, the shaft being given five special mouldings. And as 
in the case of the types of buildings, there arc some names of mould- 
ings, for instance, ghata and hdra, common in the Mdnasdra, the 
Matsya-Purdna, and the Brihat-samhitd. 

So in three important architectural matters, namely, the preceding 
authorities, the types of buildings, and the orders and their compo- 
nent parts, the Mdnasdra has fuller lists than those in the Matsya- 
Purdna and the Brihat-samhitd, which are exactly identical in these 
matters. In these circumstances one is ordinarily likely to think 
that a later work only can make a thing more complete. But there 
is another essential point to consider, namely, that the Mdnasdra is 
avowedly an architectural treatise, while the Matsya-Purdna and the 
Brihat-samhitd are not. Their treatment of architectural matters is 
but casual, and in fact they have entirely left out purely architectural 
dc^'.ription. It is clear beyond doubt that the Purdna and the Samhitd 
must have consulted an architectural treatise for their information 
and guidance in achitectural matters, just as they have, certainly, 
based their references, for instance, on medicine, to a standard medical 
treatise. If the Manasara had an opportunity of consulting Varaha- 
mihira or the Matsya-Purdna, the reading like vivrita for vritta, or 

* For instance, Naishadhachariia, i6, Bharlnhan, Vairagya-Sataka, 150, etc. 
C4(jmpare the terms like SumcrUy UttaramerUy etc. 

” See pp. 201-206. 
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merukdnta for meru, could not have remained unamended in it. 
Besides, if the Mdnasdra had been composed after the works like the 
Matsya-Purdna and the Brihat-sarhhitd, why should it not have added 
these two to its long list of authorities ? It would be no argument 
to say that the author of the Mdnasdra may not have consulted 
these authorities or may have been quite ignorant of their existence. 
For, though not primarily works on architecture, the Matsya-Purdna 
and the Brihat-sarhhitd have been well known to subsequent literature, 
and we shall presently show that the author of the Mdnasdra had an 
extensive knowledge of things from a wide study and observation. 

In these circumstances, though ready to re-adjust my views in the 
light of new facts, my present impression is that there must have been a 
direct influence between the Matsya-Purdna, the Brihat-sariihitd, and the 
Bhavishya-Purdna ; while the connexion between these treatises and the 
Mdnasdra may have been indirect. The age of the Mdnasdra, however, 
is indicated by other things also, and these will be discussed presently. 

There are only a few treatises wherein the term “ Manasara ” is men- 
tioned. The Agni-Purdna, as already pointed out,^ has some pas.sagcs 
of uncertain meanings wherein the term occurs. For instance, it 
is stated that above the suka-ndsa {lit. parrot’s no.se) or gargoyles, 
that is, the water-spout in a building, there should be a vedi or plat- 
form furnished with a neck. And this should be as prescribed in the 
Mdnasdra {mdnasdraka) , or the object of it is to make a passage for 
refuse {malasdraka) This latter interpretation seems untenable, 
for the adjective is used in the neuter singular and ordinarily would 
not qualify a feminine singular noun. If the first rendering be 
acceptable, the expression would form a separate clause, iti mdnasdra- 
kam, meaning this is in accordance with the rules of the Mdnasdra. 

There are reasons to think that a relation of direct influence exists 
between the Agni-Purdna and the Garuda-Purdna.^ And, through the 
latter, the former may be connected with the Matsya-Purdna, the Bha- 
vishya-Purdna, and the Brihat-sarhhitd.'^ 

The Sukra-niti is another important work, which, though not 
an architectural treatise, deals largely with subjects relating to 

* See Preface, First edition. Compare also p. 245, note i . 

* 5 ? ( irFPrrr^iT or i 

— {Agni-Purdna^ XLII, 17). 

^Seepp, 189-igi. 

^ See pp. 191-195, and the writer’s Encyclopaedia y under Prdsdda, 
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architecture and sculpture.^ It is a work on royal polity ascribed to 
an author, Sukracharya, whose age has not been clearly established. 
It appears to be anterior to the Matsya-Purdm for the reason that 
the latter has included Sukra as one of its eighteen authorities.* 
The question of the identity of Sukracharya with this Sukra must 
necessarily come in. But there is hardly a satisfactory answer to 
give. 

In the Sukra-mti we notice, also, a large number of passages 
common to it with another work called the Kamandaklya-nlti. This 
has been assigned by Dr. R. L. Mitra to the fourth century of the 
Christian era on the ground of its dedication to Chandra Gupta, 
existence of Hindu temples, and tlui absence of any trace of Buddhism 
in the fifth century a. d. when the Chinese traveller Fa-hien visited 
Java, where, in the island of Bali, the work was discovered.* 

This Kamandaklya-niti, which has apparently borrowed from the 
Artha-sdstra of Vishnu Gupta,* seems, in its turn, to have been freely 
drawn upon by the Agni-Purdna.^ This Purdm, we have shown, 
may liavc borrowed from the Mdnasdra also.® 

This introduction of the Sukra-nlti, the Kdmandaklya-mti, and the 
Arlhn-sdstra, together with the Matsya-Purdna, the Agni-Purdna, and the 
Mdnasdra, may appear as an episode. But a time may come when 
the inter-relation of all these treatises will be more satisfactorily 
('stahlishcd. 

riie next external references to the name of Mdnasdra arc met 


UlhapterlV, Section 4(1) (2) 

etc. {see details in Appendix I, in the writer’s Encycl of media) . 


" Page 164. 

irr^»T \\—{Kamandakiya-nlti, 1-5). 


Here, it is argued, Clhandra CJupta refers to the first or second Chandra Gupta 
ol the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who arc assigned respectively to a. d. 320-326 
and A. i). 375-413. 


— {Kamandaktya, L. 6). 

Dr. Jacob places the Artha-fastra in the fourth century b. c. (Berlin Academy 
Seilzungaberichle, 1911, pages 954-973, 1912, pp. 832-849). Professor Keith tends 
to bring it down to the second or first century b. c. (J. R. A. S., I9*5)' 

^ Dr. R. L. Mitra, Kamandaktya, Bibl. Ind., p. 4. 

See pp. no- 1 18. 
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with in a famous prose romance, the Da§a-Kumara-Charita^ by a 
very eminent autlior, Dandin, who ‘ probably dates from the sixth 
century A. d.’ Therein Manasara is repeatedly mentioned in unmistak- 
able terms as the king of Malava (modern Malwa), with whom was 
engaged in war king Rajaharhsa of Magadha or Pataliputra, the 
modem Patna. The latter was the father of Rajavahana, the chief 
of the ten princes or Da§a-Kumdra, after whom the work is named. 

Here is a pos.sibility of the Manasara being connected with the king 
of Malwa bearing the name Manasara. There are several works in 
the Sanskrit literature which seem to have been named after their 
patron, for instance, the Skanda-Purdna is supposed by some scholars 
to have been associated with the name of Skanda-Gupta of the Impe- 
rial Gupta dynasty. The Harsha-charita has undoubtedly been named 
after king Harsha. But nothing more is known about king Manasara 
of Malwa, nor is anything stated, directly or indirectly, about him in 
the Mdnasdra itself. On the other hand, the internal references to the 
expression Mdnasdra, which have been already introduced elsewhere,- 
prove that the term has been used in three different senses, namely, a 
treatise, an architect, and a class of sages or professors of architecture 
bearing the surname, like Manu or Maya, or the professional epithet, 
Mdnasdra. In none of these senses, however, would the king of Malwa 
fit in. If he were a real personage and had any connexion with this 
standard treatise on architecture, and preferred to remain incognito, 
the author of the Mdnasdra would have added a fourth ambiguity 
referring to his anonymous patron. In the body of the Mdnasdra there 
are several passages, which will be presently discussed, evincing on the 
part of its author not only a clear knowledge of man and things of the 
then Magadha and Malwa, but .also of all other chief cities and the 
broadest divisions of India of his time. 

^Edited by Kale, Bombay, 1917; see page 4, repetition below is felt un- 
.avoidably necessary : 

(i) Page 4, para. 2, line 3 — WPTrq'Fr 

^ari4-?rrt srfr . . . *T|fTrr^t i 

(ii) Page 8, para, i, line 8 — JTFJT 

(iii) Pages 12-13— tTirfm wpt, m firfjfcJT 

(iv) Pages 13-14 — dTif 

* See Preface, Indian Architecture, First edition. 
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The third external reference to (the architect) Manasara is found 
in two epigraphical records of uncertain reading. In tliese un- 
published documents the epigraphist reads the expression, which is 
used in two inscriptions to imply the name of an architect, as Mdna- 
sarpa and not Manasara. In the light of information presented for 
the first time in our volumes, the epigraphist may perhaps be ready 
to revise his reading of the expres.sion when the inscriptions arc 
properly edited and finally published.^ 

In an architectural compilation, SHpa-samgraha, of apparently a 
very laic date, we have shown already* that the Manasara is quoted 
in its true form. About the worth of considering this reference I am 
rather doubtful. Not that I am unwilling to bring down the Mdna- 
sdra, but because tliere are several facts W’hich cannot fit in to a very 
late date like a. d. ifigo, when a manuscript® of the Mdnasdra was 
copied. The compiler could have easily consulted the Mdnasdra^ 
even if the latter were placed side by side with Vitruvius, or before 
Maya-Asura of the Mahdbhdrata, or Ahura-Mazda of the ^end-Avcsla. 

Of the internal evidences from the Mdnasdra the following points 
may be considered. 

For the orientation of buildings it was necessary for the Indian 
architects to ascertain the right cardinal points. For this purpose the 
Mdnasdra,, in agreement with all complete works on architecture, 
including Vitruvius, makes use of a gnomon,* obviously because 
the mechanism of the compass was not known to the ancient architects. 
For similar purpose the astronomical treatises® also, like the Surya- 
siddhdnta and the Llldvatl and the Siddhdnta-siromani of Bhaskara- 
charya, use the gnomon. The calculation of the shadow is the main 
object in this matter, and the gnomon is used simply to ascertain the 
.shadow. The sun’s rays falling on an object like the gnomon causes 
the shadow. So at first the obstructed light, which gives rise to the 

^ Epigraphist’s Report, Madras, 1901, nos. 207, 209. See page 4, note 2; 
130, note 5 ; 176. 

* See page 106. 

•' Called ‘ C ’ in the description of manuscripts attached to our edition of the Mana- 
sara. ‘B’ is dated 1G77 of the Salivi'diana era (1823) ; ‘ D ’ is dated 1656 of the SaKa 
era (1734). The remaining eight copies — A, E, E, G, H, I, J,^K, are not dated. 

* For full description, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Sanku. 

^ Surya-siddhanta, III, 1-4, Llldvali, part 2, section 4, Chap. II ; Siddhanta- 
nromant, last part. Chap. VII, 36-49. Cf. Vitruvius, Book I, Chap. VI ; Book 
IX, Chaps. IV, VIII. The actual process of working the gnomon for ascertaining 
the cardinal points and dialling is described in full details from all these author- 
ities in the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Satiku. 
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shadow, must naturally be taken from the sun. But the sun’s light 
is uncertain and cannot be adjusted according to the requirements 
of scientific and advanced study. It is, therefore, not dilficull to 
believe that the later astronomers easily found some artificial and 
adjustable light to replace the natural and unadjustablc light from 
the sun. In the Manasdra only the sun’s light is made use of, while 
in the Surya-siddhanla and other astronomical works lamp-light was 
used in order to measure the shadow. These latter works also 
followed an improved method in ascertaining the level whereupon 
the gnomon was erected in order to calculate the movement of the 
shadow accurately. The methods followed in the Manasdra are anti- 
quated. It seems, therefore, that the Surya-siddhdnta and other astrono- 
mical works must come after the Mdnasdra. 

The next internal evidence presented here for consideration is that 
concerning the knowledge evinced in the Mdnasdra of the most pros- 
perous countries throughout India. We have seen that ninety-eight 
types of buildings are described in the Mdnasdra under twelve divi- 
sions, namely, of one to twelve storeys. Although sixteen-storeyed or 
even seventeen-storeyed gate-houses (gopuras) arc mentioned, religious 
or residential buildings are not erected beyond twelve storeys.^ The 
technical names of buildings of one to eleven storeys are more or less 
poetical. But the buildings of twelve storeys, largest and most gorgeous 
of all edifices, bear more significant names. 

They are called Mdgadha, Janaka, Madhya-kanla, Vamsaka, Virdta, 
Pdnchdla, Sphu{Gu)rjaka, Kerala, Drdvida, and Kdlinga. These are 
the names of ten countries which cover the length and breadth of 
India. At one time or another they seem to have been very 
prosperous, possessing as they did distinctive types of the largest 
and most magnificent edifices. 

Magadha^ is the country of South Bihar, where the Pali language 
was spoken. Janaka, or the country of some twenty-one generations 
of Janaka kings, otherwise called Videha, with capital city Mithila, 
is North Bihar, which corresponds to the modern Tirhut and Purniya 
divisions, between the Gandaki and Kosi rivers. Madliya-kanta 

1 See pp. 52, 47-51. 1 1 i-i 13. 

® Magadha is also mentioned in the Daiakumdra-charila , 
ffP? JPRt, which was conquered by king Miinasara of Malava {see Preface, Indian 
Architecture, 1st Ed., note). But Malwais not honoured witii a sejjaratc type of 
twelve-storeyed buildings, and it would appear strange and unusual if this king 
Manasara were the patron of the Mdnasdra, the standard work on architecture. 
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Stands for the Madliya-dcsa, tlic middle country, or the tract situated 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range to the cast of Vinaiana 
and to the west of Prayaga or Allahabad.^ Some authorities make 
it the Doab. VarhSaka is the country of the Vatsa kings, of which 
Kausambi was the capital city. It apparently bordered on Madhya- 
desa. Virata^ is the country in the vicinity of the modern Jaipur, 
wherefrom the Panchala country begins. The present town of Bairat 
is one hundred and fifty miles south of Delhi. Panchala is the 
Punjab, ‘ with a little territory in the more immediate neighbour- 
hood of Hastinapura,’ extending north and west from Delhi, from 
the foot of the Himalayas to the Chambal, Ahi-chhatra being the 
capital city of North Panchala or Rohilkhand, and K ampilya of South 
Panchala or the Gangctic Doab.® The reading of the name of the 
country mentioned next is uncertain. It may be read as Gurjaka 
for Gurjara, as mentioned in the Panchatantra and the Rajataranginl, 
instead of Sphurjaka,^ and identified with the country of Gujarat. 
Kerala is the country of Malabar proper, on the western coast, 
extending farther down from Gujarat. Then comes Dravida'* or 

SIcq’irT JPrm^STr ll — (Manu, 11 , 21). 

* It was at the court of the king of Virata that the J’anclava princes and Draupadi 
passed the thirteenth year of their exile incognito. 'The Virata princess Uttara 
was married to Arjuna’ss on Abhimanyu, who, at the age ol’ sixteen only, gallantly 
challeng(*d simultaneously seven most famous generals of the Kaurava army at the 
battle of Kurukshetra. 

According to the Mahdbkdrata^ king Virata’s capital was called Matsya, which 
Cunningham finds in the neighbourhood of Jaipur. Wifson says : ‘ Dinajpoor 

Rungpoor, and Gooch Behar.’ Apparently there was more than one country 
of this name and one would appear in Northern India. Manu (II, 19) places 
Matsya in Brahmarshi-desa. 

According to the Mahibhdrala (Smith’s History, p. 348), it would seem 
to have occupied the Lower Doab. Manu (II, 19) places it near Kanauj. Wilson 
will have it extending north and west from Delhi, from the foot of the Himalaya 
to th(‘ Chambal, and separated by the Ganges into Northern and Southern 
Pahchfila. Cunningham considers North Panchala to be RoliHkhand, with the 
capital city Ahi-chliatra represented by the ruins near Ramnagar ; and the South 
Paftchala to be the Gangctic Doab, with the. capital city Kampilya between 
Budaun and Farrukhabad. 

^ I’his term seems to mean literally something belonging to the first union of 
lovers, characterized by joy in tht! beginning and some expectation of fear in the 
end. Of the ten names, it should be noted, this is the only one which, as the name 
of a country, can be doubted, if the amended reading be not acceptable. 

^ As applied to the classification ol* Brahmans (Pancha-Dravida, namely, Dravida 
Karnata, Gurjara, Maharashtra, and lailahga), it has a much wider application 
embracing Gujarat, Maharashtra, and all the southern countries. 
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the country, where the Tamil language is spoken, extending from 
Madras to Cape Comorin. This tract is roughly bounded by tlie 
Vindhya range on the north, where Madhyadc^a ends ; Kerala or 
Malabar coast on the west ; and Kalinga or Coromandal coast on the 
east. Kalinga implies the twelve-storeyed buildings of Kalinga,^ the 
country along the Coromandal coast, north of Madras, wherefrom 
the Dravida country begins. It is clear, therefore, that India, com- 
prising these ten provinces, extends from the Himalayas on the nortli 
to the Cape Comorin on the south, from Bihar, including perhaps 
North Bengal, on the east, to the Punjab and Gujarat on the west. 

A number of questions may now arise. Did these ten provinces exist 
in a pro.spcrous condition at any one time in the history of India ? 
Did they ever possess gorgeous edifices of twelve storeys admitting of 
ten different types ? How could the author of the Manasdra come to 
know of them. Was the description of these buildings based on the 
details of the existing edifices, or was it meant to be an injunction to 
be followed in erecting edifices in these countries ? Is there any reason 
to think that the Manasdra is a technical treatise on architecture and 
not a work on polytechnics, like the Briliat-sarhhitd, dealing casually 
with architecture and sculpture, nor an encyclopaedic work like the 
Purdnas of northern India and the Agarnas of southern India, which, 
too, have incorporated within them architectural and sculptural, as 
well as literary, religious, and scientific subjects ? 

That the Manasdra is an avowedly architectural treatise meant 
for professional students of architecture and written by an architect 
there need be no doubt. This will be clear beyond doubt even to 
a casual reader of this volume, not to sj^eak of those who care to look 
up the writer’s Encyclopaedia and Text or Translation of the Mdna- 
sdra. To me it is, further, clear that the Mdnasdra was largely based 
on details gathered together from the existing buildings and partly 
on details from the existing literature on the subject. It was, of 
course, meant to be a guide book, but it never aimed at being tlu; 
sort of poem which is read for the beauty of its language or the general 
interest of its theme. It is very likely that the author of the Mdnasdra 
was aware of the condition of buildings existing in the then India 

^ The Calingae proximi mari of Pliny. 

5nT?rriTrcffTro:!T fitT i 

II — (Tantras, see Apte’s Dictionary), 
irttl l — {liamayana, IV, 38). 
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comprising the ten provinces mentioned above. There might not 
have existed simultaneously buildings of twelve storeys in all the ten 
provinces. What seems to be really meant is the distinctive types of 
magnificent buildings belonging to each of these provinces.^ For the 
Mdnasdra is not a histoiy of buildings of any country, it is a guide 
book, and as such it must give illustrations and generalize its findings. 
It matters not, therefore, if these countries were not equally prosperous 
at any time. It is sufficient that these countries had flourished and 
that they were well known in the history of India, and also that 
everyone of these could at some lime or ether claim prosperity and 
magnificence. Of these, Pdfichdla and Drdvida are stated to be of 
the smallest types, next higher in size and importance are Aladhya- 
desa, Kdliiiga. Virdia, Ketala, and Vamiaka, the largest and most 
important are Mdgadha and Janaka. Sphurjaka is not specified 
[Mdnasdra, XXX, 10-36). 

The last question to answer is how the author of the Mdnasdra came 
to know of these provinces or divisions of India. If these provinces 
were autonomous and independent of each other the knowledge of 
them must have been received through literature, should a tour all 
over India for a purpose like this be thought an improbability in days 
before the establishment of the British Government. If, on the other 
hand, the internal affairs of all these provinces were settled by a 
common and central authority, who alone could decide upon a policy 
for common good, and under whom alone guide books like the Mdna- 
sdra discussing general metheds and principles of buildings for all 
provinces cfjuld flourish, tl)erc must have been an empire compris- 
ing all or most of these countries. The probability of the latter view 
is strengthened by the consideration of the styles of architecture, 
apart from the types of buildings discussed above. These styles are 
also designated by geographical names, which imply much broader 
divisions, namely. Northern, Southern, and Eastern. They are called 
M agar a, Drdvida, and Vesara. In the case of some architectural objects 
Vesara admits of two other branches, namely, Andhra and Kalinga, 
the three together constituting Tri-kalinga or three Kalingas. 

^ About the existence of these types there need not be much doubt, because, 
Icir instance, Magadha, PaFichdla, Drdvida, and others are used to imply types 
other than of ljuildings. For instance, Magadha stands for a Prakrit language ? 
a tiibc of people born of a VaiSya mother and Kshatriya father ; Pdnchdla stands 
for one of the four styles of composition ; and Drdvida for a language, a class of 
Brahmans, etc. The point is sufficiently elaborated later on. 
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The Ndgara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, the 
Drdvida by its octagonal or hexagonal shape, and the Vesara by its 
round shape. ^ 

‘ So far as is yet known, we cannot point to any buildings ... of 
very early date, or before the sixth or seventh century, if indeed quite 
so early.’2 This is the statement made by authorities like Fergusson, 
Burgess, Smith, and others. This may be referred to all parts and all 
styles of India. Cunningham has gathered together fragments of what 
he calls the Gupta style, of which, however, no single example in 
its entirety can be cited. 

The Dra vidian ‘ temples generally consist of a square base 
ornamented externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the 
cell in which the image is kept. In front of this may be added a 
mantapam or hall, or even two such, but (hey arc not characteristic 
of the style. Over the shrine rises the sikkara, of pyramidal form, but 

I sftfw SrfTt -jTTT I 

’Tfft II — {Mdmsara, XLIII, 124-25). 

This is applied to cars and chariots. The rules referring to buildings proper are 
given in XVIII, 92-104 ; XXVT, 76 ; XXI, 72-75, etc. ; referring to sculptuic 
proper, see for instance, LI I, 78-100 ; LI 1 1 , 46-47 55-54, etc. 
sri'ici i 

qmt sTTf^# ^ fTTT ttw I 

11 

m 4 tTrSflTT? HltTTrrTTtT II — {Suprabheddgama, XXXI, 57-39). 

These also refer to buildings. For rules referring to sculpture, see the Kami- 
kagarna, LXV, 6-7, 12-18, and the Brihat-samhila, LVHI, 4 IKcrn'.s edition). 

‘ An interesting record from Holal is the label cut out on the capita of a finely 
carved pillar in the Amritesvara temple. It is called in the inscription a .Sukara 
pillar. Speaking of the sculptor who made it, the record .says that he, Banimaja, 
the pupil of Padoja of Soge, was a Visvakarman, i.e., the architect of the gods 
in this Kali age, the master of the sixty-four arts and sciences, the clever liuilder 
of the sixty-four varieties of mansions, and the architect who had invented [?dis- 
covered] the four types [styles] of buildings, viz., R'dgara, Kdlinga, Drdvida, and 
Viiarad (Progress report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 1914—15, p. go.) 

In another inscription {Ep. Carnal., Vol. VII, Part I, Sorab I’aluq, Ins- 
cription no. 275, Roman Text, p. 92, Translation, p. 46, note 1) these styles 
are called ‘ Drdvida, Bhumijia, and Ndgara,' of which Bhumija, which literally 
means, ‘ grown up on the spot,’ may refer to the Vesara style, with Kdlinga and 
Andhra as its two branches. 

These and many other quotations will be found in the writer’s Encyclopaedia, 
under Ndgara. 

^Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II, p. 171, para. 2. 
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always divided into storeys and crowned by a small dome, either circular 
or polygonal in shape. Another special feature of these temples is the 
gopurams or great gateways, placed in front of them at the entrances 
to the surrounding courts, and often on all the four sides. In general 
design they are like the vimdnas or shrines, but about twice as wide as 
deep, and very frequently far more important than the temples them- 
selves. Another feature is the cornices of double curve ; in other 
Indian styles the cornices are mostly straight and sloping downwards. 
As the contemporary northern styles are characterized by the pre- 
valence of vertical lines, the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence 
of horizontal mouldings and .shadows, and the towers and gopurams 
arc storeyed. Then the more important temples are surrounded by 
courts enclosing great corridors or prdkdras, and pillared halls.’ 

‘ The square rathas were evidently models of Buddliist vikdras 
and became the designs from which the temples proper or vimdnas 
of Southern India were for long copied, and further, the oblong 
rathas, like .Xrjuna’s temple, appeared to have given the first form to 
the great gateways or gopurams.'^ Pierced stone windows arc found 
at Rllora and other places. 

Regarding the Chalukyan style, which covers the Hyderabad 
territory, the (Central Protinces, Berar, the Maratlii-spcaking and a 
part of the Kanare.se-speaking districts of the Bombay presidency, 
it is stated that ‘ the earliest temples within this area, how'ever, 
are not very clearly marked off from the Dravidian and the more 
northern style — some of them ha\’c distinctly northern spires, and 
otluTs are closely allied to the .southern style.’ For instance, ‘ the 
old temples of Papanath at Pattadakal presents a curious combination 
of styles. The body of the temple is Dravidian, but the Sikhara is a 
curious appro-ximation to the form of the early northern Hindu or 
Indo- Aryan order, while in details the temple shows a strong leaning 
to the Dravidian.’ ‘ Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and Belgaum, as well 
as in Berar and Maharatha districts, sufficient remains still c.xist to 
illustrate the various development of the (Chalukyan) style.’^ 

‘ In the Chahdiyan temples the corners are often made prominent 
by increments placed over them, or the whole plan is star-shaped, 

^Burgess cites (Imp. Gazetteer, II, pp. 172, 171) as examples of temples at 
Madura, Ramc^waram, Tinnevelly, Srirangam, Kanchipuram, Pattadakal 
(Virupakhsha temple), Ellora (rock cut Kailasa temple). 

* Burgess, ibid, p. 175. 
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the projecting angles having equal adjacent faces lying in a circle 
as in the temple of Belur in Mysore (built about a. d. 1120).’ There 
are other examples where ‘ the Sikliara did not preserve the southern 
storeyed form but was rather stepped, forming square pyramid with 
breaks corresponding to the angles in the wall, and with a broad 
band answering to the larger face in the middle of each exposed 
side of the shrine.’ ‘ The pillars are markedly different from the 
earlier Dravidian forms, they are massive, richly carved, often cir- 
cular and highly polished. Their capitals are usually spread out, 
while middle section of the shaft is richly carved with mouldings in 
the round. They are almost always in pairs of the same design.’ 
The richly carved and richly ornamented pierced windows belong 
.specially to this (Chalukyan) style as we see it at Ajanta and else- 
where, just like the pierced stone windows employed in Dravidian 
temples at Ellora and other places. ‘ The buildings are erected 
without mortar, and the joints w’ere carefully fitted. I’he whole was 
covered w'ith .sculpture, often of geometric and floral patterns, 
intermixed with numerous mythological figures, and, in the later 
examples, the courses of the base were carved with the succession of 
animal patterns prescribed for them in the Si/pa-sastras. This is very 
fully exemplified in the great temple of Hoy.salesvara at Halebid.”^ 
These peculiarities of the Dravidian and the Chalukyan styles are 
taken from existing examples. Most of these details arc also found 
under the Drdvida style of the Mdnasdra which, however, does not 
refer to the Chalukyan style as a separate order. 

The Northern or Indo-Aryan style of architecture covers the whole 
area once occupied by the Aryans, ‘ usually designated as Hindustan,’ 
to the north of the Tapti and Mahanadi rivers. ‘ What is known as 
the Jain style of architecture in Western India is a development or 
variety of this Indo-Aryan order, and was used by the Hindus and 
Jains alike all over Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat. It was employed 
in its most ornate ferm by the Jains in their famous marble temples 
on Mount Abu, and by both the Jains and Hindus at Nagda near 
Udaipur. At Girnar also and Satrunjaya in Gujarat, as well as 
Khajuraho in Bundi Ikhand, are clusters of temples of this order.’^ 

‘ Under this style are classified monuments of very various orders 
which may be separated into two or more distinct types.’ The Vesara 
of the Mdnasdra is apparently one of these orders. 

1 Burgess, ihid, pp. 176, 177. ^ Ibid, pp. 177, 179. 
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‘ The slirines and mandapas arc square, and only slighdy modified 
by additions to the walls of parallel projections, which, in the earlier 
examples, were thin, the walls were raised on a moulded plinth 
[pltha) of some height, over which was a deep base {adhishthdna), 
the two together rising, roughly, to about half the height of the 
walls, over this is the paralleled face of the wall, usually of less 
proportionate height than in the Chalukyan style, and though de- 
voted to figure sculptures in compartments, the tall thin pilasters of 
the southern style have disappeared, over this is the many-membered 
architrave, and cornice, above which rise the spire and roof. The 
spires follow the vertical lines of the wall, and present no trace of 
division into storeys, but vary in details with the age. In the earlier 
examples the summit was crowned by a large, fluted, circular block 
called amala (pure, shitting) sild, probably mistaken for amalaka 
{Phyllanthus Emblica). The finial over this is of the shape of a 
vase, known as the Kalasa or Karaka.' ‘ One of the most striking 
features of the style is the richly carved domes over their mandapas 
or porches. (Nothing can exceed the elaboration and delicacy of 
details in the sculptured vaults of the temples at Abu and Nagda.) 
These, with the diversified arrangement of variously placed and 
highly ornamented pillars supporting them, produce a most pleasing 
impression of symmetry and beauty.’^ 

‘ The earlier e-xamples were apparently astylar, then — like the 
southern forms — with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups 
of four, and later, especially in Western India, the larger domes on 
twelve pillars formed the central area of the halls. These mandapas 
in early examples were roofed with long, sloping .slabs, but, to provide 
for carved conical roofs inside, their outer forms represented courses 
of masonry, which were carved as in temples of Kanarak, Bhuvanesvara 
(older), Ambaranath, Baroli, Khajuraho, Abu and Chitor (mediae- 
val), Nasik, Benares, Udaipur, Satrunjaya, etc. (recent). 

The peculiarities of the Ndgara style, except in one or two rather 
unessential points, would correspond to these details of ‘ Northern 
or Indo-Aryan style.’ The amala or amalaka-sild is not mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra under tliis appellation, but the murdhni-ishtaka 
(brick at the top) seems to serve the same purpose as the amala- 
iild. The kalasa, or dome, Jikhd, and sikhara, are the distinguishing 

^ Ibid, pp. 178, 179. ^Ibid, pp. 180, 181. 
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features of the style found also in the Mdmsdra in addition to the 
square shape. 

‘ The temples at Bhuvanesvara . . . differ very markedly from 
those in the west in being almost entirely astylar — pillars having 
been introduced in later additions. They have the early form of 
sikhara — ^nearly perpendicular below, but curving near the summit, 
and the crowning member has no resemblance to anything like the 
small domes on Chalukyan spires.’ 

Burgess, following the classification of Fergusson, has included 
the style found at Puri, Bhuvanesvara, and Kanarak under the 
Indo-Aryan or Northern style. But he has admitted that it ‘ may 
be separated into a distinct order.’ What is called the Vesara in 
the Mdnasdra seems to be identical with this style. The main 
characteristic feature of this style is, according to the Mdnasdra, 
its round shape, and this is clearly exhibited by temples and images 
in the Orissan countries. 

The identification of Ndgara with Northern India needs, however, 
an explanation. It seems to have been never before used exclusively 
in that sense. Moreover, it is the name of an extensive division in 
Mysore, a part in Tanjore, and a number of ancient villages in the 
Deccan.^ But it is found used more frequently as the names of villages, 
towns, and rivers in Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Rajputana, the Punjab, and Gujarat.- Ndgara is also 
the name of a portion of the Skanda-Purdm, of a sect of northern 
Brahmans, and of a script. The Skanda-Purdna, which to some scholars 
seems to have been named after Skanda-Gupta (a. d. 455-480), 
the seventh emperor of the early Gupta dynasty, contains a part 
called Ndgara-khanda. In this part of the Skanda-Purdm it is claimed 
that the Nagara Brahmans are superior to all other Brahmans. It 
is held that they came over from the north and settled down in 
Gujarat at a place known as Nagranandana-pura. From these 
Nagara Brahmans, it is said, came the use of the Ndgart alphabet, 
which belongs exclusively to Northern India. Indeed, it is very 
famous as the name of a script, particularly of Northern India extend- 
ing from Bihar on the east to the Punjab and Gujarat on the west, 

^ See the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Nagara. 

^J.A.S.B., 1896, Vol. LXV, Part I, pp. 116-117- Basil’s collection of 
references in this Journal and many other quotations will be found under Nagara 
in the writer’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture. 
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and from the foot of the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya 
range on the south. This is the very tract which seems to have been 
covered by the Nagara style about the time of the Manasara. 

The southern and eastern tracts represented by the Drdvida and the 
Vesara styles can also be associated respectively with the Tamil and 
the Telugu, including the Orissan scripts. As based on scripts and 
languages, these divisions, Nagara, Drdvida, and Vesara, have existed 
apart from the architectural styles. 

The expression Ndgara is certainly not coined in the Manasara. 
Nagara is a common name for the town, and Ndgara is an adjective 
therefrom and implies something connected with a city. Madura 
of Southern India is apparently an identical name to Mathura of 
Northern India. In the same way, the Nagaraklianda of Mysore, the 
port Nagore of Tanjore, and the village Nagara of the Dcccan can 
be accounted for. There are several things to prove conclusively that 
the Aryan influence and civilization were spread, from Aryavarta 
or Northern India, all over the Dakshinatya or Southern India. It 
is true that the borrowed names sometimes became more prominent 
than those of which they arc but imitations. New York of America, 
fetr instance, is much more prominent than old York of old England. 
Similarly the name Ndgara, though originated in and indicating 
Northern India, might have become more prominent in Southern 
India. 

All these divisions arc indicated by terms which were already in 
use as class names. The architecture of the country is divided into 
three broad styles and ten types, corresponding to the geographical 
divi.sions and the political entities. And there seems to have been a 
bond of union between these entities, however autonomous and 
independent they may have been in their mutual relation. In the 
total absence or rather non-existence of a unifying authority, the 
growth of a record of generalization, a guide book for the whole 
country, would be highly exceptional if not improbable. In other 
words, the presence of a standard work on architecture like the 
Mdnasdra seems to pre-suppose an empire comprising countries having 
their own styles, methods, and principles, which are recorded and 
illustrated under so many divisions. Whether or not such books 
of generalization could ha\^c been written in those ancient days of 
India even without the patronage, active or passive, direct or in- 
direct, of an imperial authority, it will be a useless, at any rate an 
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unnecessary, discussion for our purpose. It is sufficient for me that 
the existence of such an empire may be taken to be conducive to 
the growth of such a treatise as the Mdnasdra. 

Existence of an empire at the time of compilation of the Mdnasdra 
seems to be indicated also by the following facts. 

In connexion with construction and disposition, according to ranks, 
of royal palaces, thrones, and crowns, royally is divided into nine 
classes.^ They are called, in descending order, Chakravarlin, Mahdrdja 
or Adhiraja, Mahendra or Narendra, Pdrshnika, Patiadhara, Mandaleh, 
Patlabhdj, Prdhdraka, and Astragrdhin. The number of stoi eys and halls 
in a palace, the divisions of the whole compound into different 
courts, the quarters for royal personages and officials, and other build- 
ings which are necessary adjuncts of an Indian palace, are described. 
The royal qualities, courts, army, and rate of revenue in accord- 
ance with the class to which a king belongs, arc also incidentally 
mentioned. A consideration of these matters might have helped us 
in arriving at a time in the history of ancient India, if the historical 
materials and especially chronological data were available. 

What, however, concerns us most here is to ascertain the relation 
existing between these nine classes of kings. They are mentioned by 
their common names, and not by proper and personal names. 

An empire, in any case, has been expressly recognized in the 
Mdnasdra. It is clearly declared that the empire of the Chakravarlin 
or univer.sal monarch reaches as far as the four oceans.™ So it must 
include the whole of India, divided into three divisions, Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern, otherwise apparently known as Nagara, 
Dravida and Vesara. According to another classification we have 
seen, this empire seems to have comprised ten kingdoms. But here 
the empire is stated to have nine kinds of rulers. 

The Chakravarlin is the suzerain of all the subordinate kings who 
send up tributes and taxes to him.® The next king, called both Mahd- 
rdja and Adhiraja, is tlie lord of seven kingdoms.^ Mahendra or Narendra 

^ Manasdra, Chaps. XL, XLI, XI, see pp. 124-126, 104-106 of this volume. 

i — t Af., XLii, &-7). 

® I — (Af., XLII, 10). 

gf 5T5TRr ^ I 

^ n — ( m., xlii, 75-76)- 

‘Af., XLII, 11-13. 
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is the master of three kingdoms and more honourable than the 
Pdrshnika, Pattadhara, Mandalesa, and Pattabhdj classes of kings. ^ The 
Pdrshnika is responsible for the administration of one kingdom, and 
the Pattadhara governs only half a kingdom.^ The rest seem to be 
chiefs rather than kings, though they possess their own army and 
courts. The Mandalesa is stated to be content with a mandala or 
province, while half a mandala or province is left to die charge of the 
Pattabhdj.^ The Prdhdraka is the king of several janapada or divisions, 
and the Astragrdhin looks after several districts and is the ruler in a 
large city.* 

About the Adhirdja it is stated that he must belong to the solar or 
the lunar race.® The kings of these races are Kshatriya by caste. 
Nothing is specified regarding the caste or castes of the other classes 
of kings. But the Prdhdraka is expressly stated to be born in a 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vai.sya, or Sudra family.® This state of things 
points to a time when the Sudras were also recognized as kings. 

There docs not seem to be much doubt that the recognition of 
these divisions presupposes the existence of an empire, the extent 
and the boundaries of which arc made clear by the geographical 
cla.ssification of the ten types of gorgeous buildings and the three 
styles of the architectural and .sculptural objects. These various 
divisions seem to represent the different schools of one system, the 
different branches of one united civilization and culture. For such 
an empire it is not absolutely necessary to find out a political head 
who can keep together the apparently separate and exclusive entities 
under his direct military control. 

When was there such an empire existing in India embracing the 
Ndgara, the Dravida, and the Vasara portions all within itself.^ 
It is true, perhaps, that even in the time of Manu tracts of the country 
south of Vindhyas were known to the Aryans, and truer still that in 
the time of king Asoka, who partially conquered a portion of what 
we are now describing as Vesara and Dravida, there was a friendly 
intercourse subsisting between the north and the south. But the 
south was south still, and did not come to be considered as forming 

^ M., XLII, 14-1 

2 M., XLII, 18, 21-22. 

» M., XLII, 23-28. 

* M., XLII, 29-35. 

^ M., XLII, 1^13. 

* I — (M., XLII, 29). 
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along with the north part of one and the same whole. The idea of such 
an empire as would include the whole of India from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, from Gujarat to Bengal, had not yet grown up. 
It was still to come, and arrived much later when all the different 
parts came to be united under one hand. This leads us to consider 
next the course of development of such an empire, the story of which 
as a matter of fact is the story of the gradual spread of the Aryan 
influence and power from Aryavarta or Northern India southwards. 

Dr. Biihler seems inclined to think that the Aryan conquest of South 
India took place ‘ a considerable time before the Vedic period came 
to an end, and it certainly was an accomplished fact long before the 
authentic history of India begins at the end of the fourth century 
B.c.'^ According to Rhys Davids, till about the time of Buddha, 
Kalihga and part of the Deccan below the banks of the Godavari 
were outside the area of Hindu settlement.'^ 

King Asoka conquered Kalihga and annexed it to his empire. The 
same monarch in his edict (XIII) refers to the Gholas, Pandyas, and 
Kcralaputras as his pdchantas or neighbours. It is evident from this 
edict of king Asoka that the three South Indian powers — the Gholas, 
Pandyas and Kcralaputras — were, till the third century b.c., quite 
independent of Magadha. But pre.sumably the friendly relation which 
had existed bctw'een king Asoka and those three powers opened for 
the first time the road of an exchange or amalgamation of two 
distinct civilizations, namely, the Aryan and the Dravidian. It is also 
not inconceivable that in or before the third century b.c., Andhra 
or Tclugu country was in part Aryanized. 

And, lastly, it is clear from the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samud- 
ragupta that this Indian Napoleon directed his campaigns against 
eleven kings of the south, nine named kings of Arya\’arta, besides 
many others not specified, the claiefs of the wild forest tribes, and the 
rulers of the frontier kingdoms and republics. He had also diplomatic 
relation with very remote foreign powers. ‘ Although it is at present 
impossible to identify every one of the countries, kings, and peoples 
enumerated in the inscription, enough is known to enable the 

^ Apastamba, S. B. E., II, pp. xxxvi and xxxvii. 

^ S uUa-Jfipdta, loii, see also Angultara Mikaya, i, 213, IV, 252, 256, 260, 
Vinaya Texts, II, 146. 

The account of Rama’s advance up to Ceylon as given in the Ramayana reflects 
a travel rather than a conquest. 
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historian to form a clear idea of the extent of the dominions and the 
range of the alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors.’ 

He conquered South Ko^ala in the valley of the Mahanadi, subdued 
all the chiefs of the forest countries, which constitute the tributary 
states of Orissa, and the more backward parts of the Central Prov- 
inces, Pishtapura, the ancient capital of Kalihga, the hill-forts of 
Mahendragiri and Kottur in Ganjam, the kingdom of Mantaraja 
on the banks of the Kolleru lake, Vengi between the Krishna and 
the Godavari, Kanchi to the south of Madras, Palakka in the Nellore 
district, Devarashtra or the modern Mahratta country, and Eranda- 
palla or Khandesh. This would imply the whole of the Dravida 
country bounded by the Coromandal and the Malabar coasts. The 
only place left by Samudragupta for his son Chandragupta to con- 
quer and to annex to the empire was Kathiawar in Gujarat. 

‘ The dominions under the direct government of Samudragupta 
thus comprised all the countries of Northern India. It extended 
from the Plooghly on the east, to the Jarnuna and Chambal on the 
west, and from the foot of the Himalayas on the north to the Narmada 
on the south. Beyond these wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of 
Assam and the Gangetic delta, as well as those on the southern slope 
of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of Rajputana and Malwa, were 
attached to the empire by bonds of subordinate alliance, while almost 
all the kingdoms of the south had been overrun by the emperor’s 
armies and compelled to acknowledge his irresistible might. The 
empire thus defined was by far the greatest tliat had been seen in 
India since the days of Asoka. He maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Kushan kings of Gandhara and Kabul, and the greater 
sovereign of the same race, who ruled on the banks of the Oxus, as 
well as with Ceylon and other distant islands.’^ 

We now see that it was not until the time of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty that the kind of empire implied in such a work as the Mdna- 
sdra came into existence. It is not our intention to say, indeed, that 
before or after this there had been nothing in the shape of an empire. 
It cannot certainly be gainsaid that there was a flourishing empire 
under king Asoka. It cannot be denied either that there was an 
empire flourishing in the south independent of the Aryans, that of the 
Andhras, so far back as about the beginning of the Christian era. 
The Chalukyas also built up an empire after the fall of the early 

^ V. A. Smith, History of India (1908), pp. 2 Ti-^ 2 . 
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Guptas and remained powerful till about the middle of the eighth 
century, when the government of the country passed into the hands 
of the Rashtrakutas for more than two hundred years. Harshavar- 
dhana of Kanauj also built an empire which, however, did not include 
within itself the Dravidian countries. What appears clear to us is 
that not till the reign of Samudragupta (32G-375) or until Chandra- 
gupta II (375-413) was there any one empire wliich comprised the 
whole land, including the Telugu- and the Tamil-speaking places. 
It is further clear from the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta 
that some of his subordinated kings belonged to the Sudra caste. 

The next mternal evidence to be considered is one regarding 
religion. This is illustrated in the Mdnasdra by the indifferent treat- 
ment accorded to the Buddhists and the Jains, and also by the un- 
usually dignified manner of addressing the Brahmans as the gods on 
earth (bhu-sura)^ and lastly by the predilection for Vaishnavism. 

Two separate chapters are, however, devoted to the description 
of the Jain and the Buddhist images.* 

The description of the Jain deities, ostensibly the main object of a 
chapter, is submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various measure- 
ments used both in architecture and sculpture. The t\v<mly-four 
Tlrthankaras or Jain apostles are referred to, but not specified. The 
whole description of the Jain images is disposed of in a few lines at 
the fag end of the chapter. The Buddhist images are also described 
in a very .small chapter of eighteen lines only. The account of these 
images too is very meagre. Evidently the author had in mind solely 
the effigies of Buddha, not of other Buddliist deities. This slight 
seems to have struck the author himself. So he adds in conclusion 
that the rest should be in accordance with the directions given in 
treatises specially dealing with these images.^ 

The Buddliists and the Jains have been mentioin^d, it is true, in 
connexion with all matters referring to people of different sects. 
But the indifferent treatment accorded to the followers of Buddhism 
and Jainism is clear beyond doubt. I'ffr instance, in connexion 
with the village scheme described in a chapter of five hundred and 
forty lines, only two lines are devoted to them. The slight is all the 
more prominent from the fact that rather unwelcome quarters are 

1 Chapters LV, LVI, see pp. 144-147 of this Volume. 

I — (iff., LVI, 18, the last line). 
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reserved for the Buddhists and the Jains, and that the temples of 
their deities are built outside villages and towns. ^ 

Similarly in connexion with buildings of different storeys they are 
treated with indifference, and nothing is specified about them.* 

The same treatment is also apparent in connexion with the temples 
of attendant deities. The Buddhist and the Jain temples are passed 
over with the remark that they should be built according to the rules 
of their own Sdstras. It is true, however, that Buddha is recognized 
as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, whose family consists of the 
three groups of eight, sixteen including Buddha, and thirty-two 
deities. 

Again, in the chapter on pavilions (mandapa), which consists of five 
hundred and seventy-six lines, only one is given to the Buddhists and 
the Jains.* 

In connexion with the description of cars and chariots, it is stated 
in only one line that there should be one to .seven platforms in the 
cars of the Buddhist and the Jain deities.* Thrones and seats for the 
Buddhists and the Jains are left undescribed with the remark that 
they are ‘ thus stated.’* 

1 ^>3 ■tTTT? ^ I— (IX, 387). 

f>fr wtTt 1 

a^TTf 11— (IX, 405-6). 

— (XIX, 252-3, two lines out of 263 lines). 

— (XXI, 73-74, last two lines). 

JT 57 1 — (XXII, 98-99). 

3 See the summary, Chap. XXXIV, pp. 1 19-129. 

Compare the following ; 

5 tr33ni% 'Tlf?r4T^?UT 1 
fsTTF #-7 7rr^atrf^rirr<Tf'T77 I 
TlStTT'Ttl sfT 5J?T^ ?T#5T; I 

TTfilef r|?Tf> 4 T 7 'T II— (XXXII, 149, 157, 165-6). 

* : I 

Tl^firrsPTTTrTPrf tTRTHf WPrf II 

-(XLIII, 144-5). 

5 f4isiip3-f^%?3-^q-4T7T I 

arr^mrr^ t =7tc^T7rfir TtfimifT- ii 

— (XLV, 211-112, last two lines). 
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Lastly, in connexion with the general description of images, the 
Buddliists and the Jains are left unspecified with a similar remark as 
before.^ 

These are all the instances where the Buddhists and the Jains are 
at all mentioned. A significant point of omission also may be con- 
sidered. Monasteries and such other architectural objects as arc 
intimately associated with Buddhism and Jainism have not been 
referred to, ^vhile the minute details of Brahmanical Hindu temples 
have been rather elaborately de.scribed. From all this, two points 
seem to me to be clear. First, the Buddhists and the Jains, at the 
time of tlic Aldnasdra, were not in a flourishing condition, secondly, 
they were not persecuted either. It was apparently a lime of tolera- 
tion for them. 

The next point to be clear about, is, which religion had the pre- 
ference ? It was V'aishnavism. The following references will, I hope, 
confirm this view. 

In support of the indifferent treatment accorded to the Buddhists 
and the Jains, the passages quoted above contain references to Saivism 
and Vaishnavism also. Vishnu and Isvara, Vishnu and Rudra, V'ishnu 
and Tryambaka, and Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra are mentioned alongside 
Buddha and Jina.^ From this it must not be concluded, however, 
that Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are treated in the same way as Buddha 
and Jina. In these passages it is directed how the latter should be 
treated, the former having been elaborately described. But in the 
treatment of Brahma, Vi.shnu, and Siva thcrn.selves a clear distinction 
and predilection have, been shown. It is true that the opening verse 
is an invocation to Brahma, not to Vislmu or Siva, and that in the 
next verse the ultimate sources of the Silpa-sdstras, like many other 
Sdstras, have been ascribed to Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu.® These 
deities are described in the usual order of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
in the chapter dealing with the images of the Hindu Triad.* 

1 ^ iiTFn^»!?TTrf ^ i 

^ mT 7 ii — (XLXiv, 91-2) 

* See p. 269, notes 2, 3, 4, 5. 

® Manas dra, I, 1,2. 

’TSTtltT-r , this is the order ; but in Sanskrit the order may be 

changed. Here, however, the terms form component parts of a dvanda compound 
where the order of terms has some significance. 

* Chapter LI, see pp. 137-139. 
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In describing the riding-animals {vdhana) of the Triad, the same 
order has been followed, the goose, the garuda bird, and the bull 
being treated in turn.^ 

It is also true that the phallus of Siva and his pedestal [pitha) have 
been elaborately treated in two separate chapters. ^ This, however, 
does not seem to have been due to the author’s or his patron’s predi- 
lection for Saivism. For the phallus of Siva is a very famous object 
of Hindu sculpture, and it would have been given the prominence 
all the same even if the artist had belonged to an entirely different 
sect, because without this his treatise would have been incomplete. 
Similarly the extollation of the phallus worship added in conclusion 
may be explained.* 

Preference for Vaishnavisrn seems clear also from the following 
points : 

The whole compound of a large building is divided into five courts* 
around which the temples of attendant deities are built. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva may individ\ially posse.ss attendant deities. There 
are, therefore, no reasons ^^•hy the attendant deities of any one of the 
Triad should be .sjK'cially treated, uides.« tlie author were closely in 
toucli with the temples of any one group of the attendant deities 
wherefrom his ideas and illustrations originated. In this connexion 
the groups of eight, sixteen, and thirty-two deities of the Vishnu 
family alone arc illustrated. The ten incarnations of Vishnu are 
also dealt with. But no mention is made of the attendant deities of 
Brahma or Siva.* This omission is significant, all the more because 
the Mdnasdra is avowedly a treatise on architecture. If the work 
had been compiled in a place where Saivism or Brahma worship 
was favoured, the temples of their attendant deities could not but 
luo'c been described in this connexion. 

A similarly striking omission in connexion with the Siva temples 
is also noticed in another important matter, namely, the foundations. 
Foundations of buildings are divided into two classes — according as 
they belong to temples and to human dwellings. Of the residential 
buildings there are four classes of foundations according to the four 

^Chapters LX, LXI, LXII, see pp. 149-151. 

“ Chapters LI I, LIII, see pp. 1 40-1 42. 

^ Chapter LI I, see I4i» 

^ Chapters XXXI, XXXIII, pp. 11G-117, 117-119. 

^ Chapter XXXII, see p. 117. 
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castes, Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaisya and Sudra.^ Of temples, those 
of Vishnu and Brahma are illustrated. Siva is not mentioned at all 
in this connexion beyond the author’s usual method of passing on 
with the remark that the others should be similarly done. Very 
little is authoritatively known about the places in India where Brahma 
worship was ever so much favoured as Vaishnavism in Northern 
India, and Saivism in Southern India. The author’s predilection 
for Vaishnavism seems to be indicated by this point likewise. 

In the laying out of villages and towns also the Vishnu temples 
have been given preference. It is stated that the Vishnu temples 
may be built anywhere in the village under the innumerable epithets 
of Vishnu, such as Sridhara in the cast, Vamana in the south, Vasu- 
deva, Adi-Vishnu or Janardana in the west, Kesava or Narayana 
in the north, Nrisirhha, Gopala, Rama and others at the four 
corners. No such details arc given regarding the Siva temples. It 
is simply stated that the Isa (Rudra) temples may similarly be built 
in the quarters known as Rudra-jaya, Apa-vatsya, Jayanta, Parjanya 
and such other quarters, which are by no means prominent places 
in the village.^ 

^ Chapter XII, see pp. 1 06-108. 

* Mdnasara, IX, 255 f., and 383, for instance : 

smrrffT ?rMftrTfT i (255; 

g? % ?r^r 1 

trfWJr ^ II 

TfTt sftTd ;Trcra’’PT«TTr'T ^ I 
srr^prrfiif 11 

fTTT'^'Trrjf wr tr^rr ^hrfr'74 1 
arlr^TFt'jr gqr tr iftTRr'JRg? ^ 11 
hr# ^ fgrT'7 fgrcF-TR'7 1 

II 

sr^rrr r<Tr>T^ 1 

5Tt fTirg'^STir: II 

But in the case of Siva it is simply stated : 

gnr m TtsfT wr 1 (273) 
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In the case of towns, the Vishnu temples alone have been taken 
into consideration. In the capital cities, it is distinctly stated that 
the Vishnu temples should be built at the main entrance.^ 

Similar illustrations from the body of the Mdnasdra can be multi- 
plied. But the point seems to be clear. Vaishnavism appears to 
have been the leading religion of the place where the Mdnasdra was 
compiled. The author himself may have had a personal preference 
for Saivism or even for Brahma-worship, but his patron or the influ- 
ence under which the author was working apparently had a leaning 
towards Vaishnavism in all its various phases and aspects, including 
even Buddha as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. Buddhism 
and Jainism, though by no means favoured religions, were allowed 
to continue. The influence seems to be one of non-interference, 
a universal toleration, with special preference for Vaishnavism. 

In which period of the history of ancient India, then, could Buddh- 
ism and Jainism have got on alongside Brahmanical Hinduism ? 
The state of things that is reflected in the generous treatment of the 
followers of different religions was possible only in the period from 
the fourth to the eighth or ninth centuries of the Christian era. For 
during the reign of Asoka in the third century b.g., and some time 
after. Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition, while after 
the eighth or the ninth century both Jainism and Buddhism were 
declining. 

During this period kings of three distinguished dynasties reigned 
in the country. The Gupta empire in its entirety dates from the 

^ See also 383, etc. 

^ rnn II 
^ :T»rfr ^ I 

qrrr i 

f^nirr ii 

1^ tntr^ ^ u i 

II 

^ I 

tPntRT trfir i 

7T^3|trpflfrT rrani ^ i 

— {M&nasara, X, 37-47). 
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reign of Samudragupta (326-375), more accurately from the reign 
of Chandragupta II (375-413)- The seventh and last emperor of 
tlie Gupta dynasty is Skandagupta. The imperial authority of the 
Guptas perished with Skandagupta (455-480), and the empire 
broke up, although the dynasty continued till about the middle 
of the seventh century or perhaps a little later. The Chalukyas came 
into power in the south at the beginning of the sixth century, after the 
fall of the Guptas, and remained powerful till about the middle of 
the eighth century, when the government of the Chalukya dominions 
passed into the hands of the Rashtrakutas for more than two hundred 
years. After their fall, the Chalukyas again came into power. ^ 
Harshavardhana (606-648) also built up an empire in Northern 
India about the time when the Chalukyas were powerful in Southern 
India. None of these empires, however, comprised tho whole of India. 
Buddhism and Jainism could not have flourished alongside Brah- 
manical Hinduism under the Rashtrakutas. Some of the Rashtra- 
kuta kings may have been in favour of Jainism, but none seems to 
have favoured Buddhism. ‘ Under them,’ says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
‘ the worship of the Puranic gods rose to much greater importance 
than before. The days when kings and princes got temples and 
monasteries cut out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of 
Gautama Buddha had gone by, never to return.’^ 

‘ During the two centuries of the rule of the early Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi,’ says Vincent Smith,® ‘ great changes in the 
religious state of the country were in progress. Buddhism, although, 
still influential, and supported by a large section of the population 
was slowly declining, and suffering gradual supersession by its rivals. 
Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism. The sacrificial form of the 
Hindu religion received special attention and was made the subject 
of a multitude of formal treatises. The Puranic forms of Hinduism 
also grew in populairity, and everywhere elaborate temples dedicated 
to Vishnu, Siva, or other members of the Puranic pantheon, were 
erected. The orthodox Hindus borrowed from their Buddhist and 

^ The early Gupta kings, about 300-530, the later Guptas a. d. 535-720. 

The Chalukyas of Badami, a. d. 550-753. 

The Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta, a. d. 753-973. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyani, a. d. 973-1 190. 

® The History of Dekkan, p. 208. 

® V. Smith, ibid, p, 386. See also Bhandarkar, ibid, p. 19 1. 
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Jain rivals the practice of excavating cave-temples.^ Jainism was 
specially popular in the southern Maratha country.’ 

On the other hand, the history of the ezurly Gupta dynasty has 
all the necessary features. The empire of the Guptas comprised 
all the countries and divisions indicated in the Mdnasdra. Brahma- 
nical Hinduism was the leading religion, but Buddhism and Jainism 
were tolerated. King Meghavarna of Ceylon was allowed to 
despatch a mission with valuable presents to king Samudragupta for 
permission to build a monastery near the sacred Bo-tree at Gaya. 
Hie reign of Chandragupta II, the son and successor of Samudra- 
gupta, is noted for the visit of the Cliinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who, being 
a Buddhist pilgrim, necessarily saw everytliing through Buddhist 
spectacles. In his account, mention is made of a number of monas- 
teries along his journey from the Indus to Mathura, in which 
neighbourhood he found twenty of these buildings. ‘ It is evident 
that, with a Brahmanical supreme government, Hinduism of the 
orthodox kind must have been far more prominent than his account 
would lead the reader to suppose.’^ Fa-hien was never ‘ stripped 
by brigands, a misfortune wliich befell his successor Hiuen Tsang. 
Probably India has never been governed better. The government 
did not attempt to do too much but let the people alone, and was 
accordingly popular.’ Though ‘ the sovereign was a Brahmanical 
Hindu, the tendency to the harassing kind of persecution, which 
a Buddhist or Jain government is apt to display, was kept in check, 
and liberty of conscience was assured.’ 

During the long and rather obscure reign of the next emperor, 
Kumaragupta (413-455), also Brahmanical Hinduism was the popular 
religion. This is clear from tlie fact that Kumara, like his grand- 
father, celebrated the horse sacrifice, a ritual repugnant equally to 
Buddhism and Jainism. Both Skandagupta (455-480) and Narasiihha- 
gupta Baladitya (485-535) ‘ continued to pay their devotions to the 

^ There is no reference in the Manasara cither to cave-temples or rock-cut pillars. 
Nor have free pillars like those of Asoka been specially described in the Manasara. 
There is no reason to think that an author who gives particulars of all sorts of 
buildings found all over the country should have remained entirely ignorant of 
these wonderful architectural objects. Their omission seems to have been due to 
this : the Manasara is not an history of architecture. It is a ^ide book and was 
intended to help professional architects. Architectural objects like the cave-temples, 
rock-cut pillars, and free pillars had no more use for architects, presumably because 
they had become out of date at the time of the Manasara. 

* V. Smith, ibid, pp. 292, 293. 
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Hindu gods, while exhibiting, like Harsha in the seventh century, 
a strong personal predilection for Buddhist doctrine.’^ 

‘ Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly 
established that the restoration of the Brahmanical religion to popular 
favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit language, first 
became noticeable in the second century, were fostered by the western 
Satraps during the third, and made a success by the Gupta emperors 
in the fourth century. These princes, although perfectly tolerant 
of both Buddhism and Jainism, and in two cases personally interested 
in the former, were themselves beyond question orthodox Hindus, 
guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit. An early stage 
in the reaction against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been 
marked by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice towards 
the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudragupta revived 
the same ancient rite with added splendour, and, in the fifth, liis 
grand.son repeated the solemnity. Without going further into detail 
the matter may be summed up in the remark that coins, inscriptions, 
and monuments agree in furnishing abundant evidence of the recru- 
descence during the Gupta period of Brahmanical Hinduism at the 
expense of Buddhism, and of the favour shown by the ruling power 
to classical Sanskrit at the expense of the more popular literary 
dialects, which had enjoyed the patronage of the Andhra kings.'^ 

It is, further, clear from coins, inscriptions, and monuments that 
Vaishnavism was the predominating religion during the Ciupta period. 
And this is the state of religious affairs evinced in the Mdnasdra. 
namely, a Brahmanical Hinduism with preference for Vaishnavism 
and tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism. 

^ Paramartha, Buddhist of the sixth century, who wrote the life of Vasubandhu, 
states that ‘ Vikramaditya of Ajodhya, who at first was a liberal patron of the 
Sariikhya philosophy, which is considered to have a strong affinity to both Buddhist 
and Jain doctrines, was induced by the eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu 
of Peshawar to turn a favourable ear to the teachings of Buddhism and to patronise 
its professors with equal liberality. The Queen and Prince Baladitya, who after- 
wards, about A. D. 485, succeeded to the throne as Narasirhhagupta, both became 
disciples of Vasubandhu, and Baladitya, after his accession, continued his favours 
to the Buddhist sage. The coinage and official inscriptions of the Gupta kings 
are so distinctly Brahmanical that these statements might cause surprise.’ But 
‘ it is fully confirmed by Hiuen Tsang, who describes Baladitya as a zealous 
Buddhist.’ — V. Smith, ibid, p. 29a ; Takakusu, J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 44 ; Watters 
I, 288. 

® Smith, ibid, p. 287. 
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The appearance of treatises like the Mdnasdra during the period of 
the early Guptas seems to be indicated by other reasons also. Follow- 
ing the spread and consolidation of the Gupta empire under Samudra- 
gupta thei'e came a time of peace and quiet, especially during the 
reign of Chandragupta II, favourable to the cultivation of art and 
literature, and an intercourse of ideas and thoughts between the 
dilferent parts forming members of one empire. It was in this Gupta 
period that a general literary impulse was extended to every depart- 
ment. In this classical period of Indian history an all-sided improve- 
ment in arts, literature and science came to be achieved. It was, 
again, during this period that the Sutra style of literature began to 
give place to the classic style. It has been shown elsewhere that the 
language of the Silpa-sdstras, represented by the Mduasdra, seems to be 
the meeting place of the two.^ Sanskrit was gradually raised to the 
position, which it long retained, as the sole literary language of 
Northern India. 

‘ The literary revolution,’ says Vincent Smith, ‘ necessarily was 
accompanied by corresponding changes in the art of architecture. 
The forms of buildings specially adapted for the purposes of Buddhist 
ritual dropped out of use, and remarkable developments in the design 
of the Hindu temple were elaborated, wlxich ultimately culminated 
in the marvellously ornate styles of the mediaeval period, extending 
from the ninth to the end of the twelfth century.’^ 

The external evidences, mainly based on a comparison between 
the Purdnas and the Silpa-sdstras, also point to the same conclusions. 
I’he reasons have been elaborated for the belief that there is a relation 
of indebtedness between the Mdnasdra on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the Malsya-Purdna, the Bhaviskya-Purdna, the Agni-Purdtia, and the 
Brihat-sarhhitd. ‘To the same age probably (Gupta period) ’ says Vincent 
Smith, ‘should be assigned the principal Purdnas in their present form.’ 

Bana, the author of the Harsha-charita, who wrote about a.d. 620, 

‘ carries back the proof of the antiquity of the Agni-Bhdgavata-, 
Mdrkan 4 ^a- and Vdyu-Purdnas four centuries further back than 
Alberuni, who in 1030 gives the list of the eighteen Purdnas as given 
in the Vishnu-Purdna, having seen three of them himself.’ 

^ See Appendix, and pp. 21 1-2 14 of the writer’s /nrfian Architecture (ist Ed., 1927) 

* Smith, ibid, p. 288, also refers to the seven characteristics of the Gupta style of 
architecture {see pp. 195-6 of this volume). 

Cunningham, Arch. Reports, IX, 42, 1 , V, X, XI, XIV, XVI, XX and XXI. 
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The discoveiy of the Bengal manuscript written in Gupta hand 
lias assigned tlie Skanda-Purdna to the middle of the seventh century 
on palaeographical grounds.^ Many other early quotations from, or 
references to, the Purdnas have been collected by Biihler, who points 
out that the account of the future kings in the Vdyu-, Vishnu-, Brah- 
mdmla- and Matsya-Purdms seems to stop with the imperial Guptas 
and their contemporaries.^ 

‘ This last observ^ation,’ adds Vincent Smith, ‘ indicates that the 
date of the reduction of the four works named (including Malsya- 
Purdna, which seems to be intimately connected with the Mdnasdra) 
cannot be very far removed from a.d. 500, the imperial Gupta dynasty 
having ended about a.d. 480. Biihler speaks of ‘ future kings,’ because 
all the historical statements of the Purdnas are given in the form of 
prophecy, in order to maintain tlic appearance of great anlicjuity 
in the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly v'ory 
ancient.’® 

The Mdnasdra seems, therefore, to point to the Gupta jieriod in 
view of the accumulation of external and internal evidences, both 
political, religious, and social, namely, the date of the Purdnas, tlie 
existence of an empire comprising the whole of India, the division 
of royalty into nine classes (including the Sudras also), the popularity 
of the Brahmanical religion with predilection for the Vishnu cult and 
non-interference and toleration of Buddhi.sm and Jainism, a general 
impulse to arts and literature, the appearance of the peculiar Sanski it 
of the Silpa-sdslras, and characteristics of architecture and sculpture 
consisting mainly of the three styles and ten types of buildings. 

At tlie time of the composition of the Mdnasdra the memory of 
the first seven Gupta princes seems to have been fresh in the minds 
of the people. An expression gupla-vimh has been used in the 

1 J. R. A.S., 1903, p. 193. 

- Ind. Ant., XXV, p. 323. 

® Ibid, pp. 19, 20 ; c:ornparc also : 

‘ The Vayu-Purana in its present shape seems to be referred to the fourth ccntui y 
A. 13., by the well-known passage describing the extent of the Gupta dominions, 
which is applicable only to the reign of Chandra Gupta I in A. n. 320-32(3.’ 

'I'hc Puranas seem also to have been known to the author of the Qjmtions oj 
Milinda {Milindapanha) , who composed a part of the work where the first refer- 
ences occur, almost certainly earlier than a. u. 300. 

( 5 . B. E., Vol. XXXV, pp. 6, 247.) 
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Mdnasdra} to imply sapla-vimia or seven and twenty. Gupta in the 
sense of seven seems to have been coined in the Mdnasdra. Perhaps 
it was due to the great fame and some patronage to the Mdnasdra 
of the early Gupta princes, consisting principally of seven kings. 
For after the death of Skandagupta in a.d. 480, the seventh king of 
the dynasty, the empire broke up : the next princes, Puragupta, 
Prakasaditya, and Narasimhagupta Baladitya being but chiefs. 

These conclusions are, however, in an apparent conflict with certain 
other matters. Cunningham has gathered together fragments of 
the Gupta buildings, wherefrom he draws the following peculiarities 
of what he calls the Gupta style. 

‘ The chief characteristic features of the Gupta temples are : 

( 1 ) Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave temples. 

(2) Prolongation of the head of the door-way beyond the jambs, 
as in the Egyptian temples. 

(3) Statues of the rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, guarding 
the entrance door. 

(4) Pillars, with massive square capitals ornamented with two 
lions, back to hack, with a tree between them. 

(5) Bosses on the capitals and friezes of a very peculiar form 
like the Buddhist Stupas or beehives, with projecting horns. 

(G) Continuation of the architrave of the portico as a mould- 
ing all round the building. 

(7) Deviation in plan from the cardinal points.’ 

None of these characteristics seems to be applicable in its entirety 
to the buildings described in the Mdnasdra. Spires, or sikhara and 
sikhd, as well as the kalasa, or domes, are the chief characteristic 
features of the buildings described in it. The.se seven characteristics 
would point to the antiquated period of structural architecture. And 
Cunningham him.self admits the fact. 

^ ^fs: II —{Mdnasara, LXI, 32-33). 

This ref(;rs to the following shadvarga, a set of six formulas, with which any 
particular measurement must conform before it can be accepted : 

^FT . . remainder of lengtli x 8 4. 1 2 

. . „ breadth x 9 ~ 10 

„ length X 8 -4 27 
• . „ breadth x 3 4- 8 

„ circumference, thickness, or height x 9 ~ 7 

flrht or . . „ G X 9 4- 30 

^ . . • • . „ G X 4 - 2 

More details will be found in the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Shadvarga. 
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‘ The style is similar to that of the cave temples of Udayagiri, and 
of the structural temples at Eran.’ ‘ The use of flat roofs would 
seem to show that these buildings must belong to the very earliest 
period of structural architecture. When the architect, whose work 
has hitherto been confined to the erection of porticoes in front of 
caves, was first called upon to build the temple itself as well as the 
porticoes, he naturally copies this only prototype, and thus produced 
in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rock-hewn cave.’^ 

This seems to explain away the main objection. What is designated 
as the Gupta style points really to buildings of much earlier periods. 
By the time the Gupta dynasty was consolidated, the methods and 
principles of architecture seemed to have considerably improved, the 
architect invented the use of domes and other ornaments over the 
‘ flat roofs ’ copied in the earlier periods from the rock-hewn caves. 
In the Gupta period proper, as truly held by later scholars like Vincent 
Smith, ‘ remarkable developments in the design of the Hindu temples 
were elaborated which ultimately culminated in the marvellously 
ornate styles of the mediaeval period, extending from the ninth to the 
end of the twelfth century.’ So the characteristics of the real Gupta 
buildings, notably those which existed under the Guptas and are 
discussed in the Silpa-sdstras, would be different from those given by 
Cunningham. The buildings described in the Mdnasdra would conform, 
we have seen, to the characteristics of the Indo- Aryan and Chalukya- 
Dravidian styles recorded from the existing examples by both Fer- 
gusson and Burgess. But none of these extant examples belonged to 
a period earlier than the sixth or seventh centuiy a.d. These were, 
however, not the first of their class : buildings of this class must have 
existed long before the sixth or seventh century, because the extant 
examples themselves clearly show that they have passed through 
different stages in their development. 

The next objection may be one concerning the Gopuras, Prdkdras, 
and such other objects which have been exhaustively described in 
the Mdnasdra. These are undeniably the peculiarities of soutlicrn 
architecure. This objection may be easily disposed of. There seem 
to be sufficient reasons to hold that the account of architecture in the 
Mdnasdra has reference to buildings of all parts of India, comprising 
the northern, southern, and eastern styles. The southern style might 

^Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. IX, p. 42. Some drawings 
are given in this volume as well as in I, V, X, XI, XIV, XVI, XX, etc. 
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be as elaborately described as the northern or eastern, even when the 
Mdnasdra was compiled under the patronage of a northern emperor. 

The mixture of styles or the preferential treatment of one style over 
the other may similarly be accounted for. The ‘ sporadic appearance 
of temples of a style removed from their proper area may be accounted 
for in various ways ; great temples were constantly being visited by 
pilgrims on their way from one shrine to another, and the repute of 
any new fane was soon spread over all India, and thus, when a 
prince undertook to build a new temple, an architect {sthapati) of 
acknowledged ability might occasionally be sent for from the most 
distant province, and engaged to design the work which, of course, 
would be in his own style.’ ^ In the very same way the author of the 
Mdnasdra might have been sent for from Southern India to compose 
the standard work on Indian architecture. 

The last point to be considered is the mention of Manasara in the 
Dusa-kumdra-charita as a king of Malwa. This king Manasara is the 
hero of a fiction. There are no doubt historical facts concealed in a 
fictitious work. But it is not easy to sift facts from fictions. Those who 
arc, however, inclined to connect the Mdnasdra with this king of Malwa 
would assign the treatise to the seventh century, because the author 
of the fiction, Dandin, would be ‘ contemporary of Bharavi,’ who 
is mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 634,^ and also of Harsha who 
reigned from a.d. 606 to 648. 

Historical facts, as stated above, cannot generally be extricated 
adequately from the complexities of the fiction. Moreover, although 
some vague conclusion has been inferred from the circumstantial 
evidence about the period in which Dandin, the undeniable author 
of the Dasa-kumdra-charita. lived, no such vague idea even is available 
about the period or periods in which the semi-hLstorical incidents 
described in the Ddsa-kumdra-charita might have taken place. Besides, 
king Manasara of the Dasa-kumdra-charita, it may be incidentally 
pointed out, was not the hero or even one of the chief characters 
of the fiction. He is stated, as pointed out above, to be the king 
of Malwa and a contemporary of king Rajahamsa of Magadha, who 
was the father of Rajavahana, the chief of the ten princes [daia- 
kumdra). In the Dasa-Kumdra-Charita itself king Manasara is stated 
to have been engaged in a war with king Rajahamsa, that is all. 

* Burgess, ibid, p . 178. 

* Macdoncll, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 329, 332. 
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There is in the fiction practically no direct or indirect reference made 
as to the nature of interest which king Manasara might have been 
in the habit of taking in literary or artistic matters. It must, however, 
be admitted that there were no real occasions for such a reference.^ 
In this connexion another incident, too, may be advantageously 
taken into consideration ; neither in the three styles mentioned 
in the treatise Manasara under three geographical names {Kdgara, 
Vesara, and Dravida), nor in the ten types of buildings bearing, 
again, geographical names and provincial divisions (Pdftchdla, 
Drdvida, Madhyakdnta, Kdlinga, Virata, Kerala, Vamsaka, Mdgadfia, 
Janaka, and Sphurjaka), is included Malava, which was, presumably, 
the capital city and provincial kingdom of king Manasara of the 
Dasa-kumdra-charila. In the circumstances it would b(‘ really doubly 
unwarranted to take any decision about the possibility or otherwise 
of king Manasara’s patronage or instrumentality in the prochiction 
of the standard treatise on architecture which, as its title would 
seemingly indicate, might have been named after him. King Mana- 
deva of Nepal who ruled in the sixth century and was a great 
builder" would be a more historical patron of the Mdnasdra if it 
could be associated with him. 

In view of these facts wc venture to expect that the reader may be 
inclined to consider more seriously the other e\itlciKCs which arc 
undoubtedly more authenticated and substantial, including those; 
regarding the connexion of the Mdnasdra with Matsya-Purdna 
(a.d. 450) on the one hand and the Brihat-samhiid (a. d. 550) on 
the other. On this assumption we shall perhaps be justified in placing 
the Mdnasdra before the Brihat-samhiid and somewhere close to the 
Matsya-Purdna. In any event, wc venture to hold that the evidences 
submitted above would warrant the extension of the period of the 
Manwara from a.d. 500 to 700, if not from the time of Vitruvius or 
earlier.^ 

^ In his two recently discovered works, called the Avanli-Suudcm-Kalhu in prose 
and the Avanli-Sundari-Katkdsara in verse, Dandin, the author of the Dasa-kamdra- 
charita, is held to be ‘ well learned in architecture of royal and divine structures.’ 
{Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, 1922, pp. 194, 196 ; see also p. 252, 
of this Volume.) 

^ See pp. 286-287. 

» Until, however, the identity of the real author of the Mdnasdra is estahlished, 
and the missing link connecting the Mdnasdra with Vitruvius is dis<-overed and 
definitely ascertained, it would not be quite possible to be more precise about the 
date of the Mdnasdra. 
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Tibet 

Both Saivism and demon worship arc practised along witli Buddhism 
in Tibet. King Sron-btsang-gam-po (a.d. 629 to G50) married two 
Buddhist princesses, one from China and the other from Nepal, 
and thus Buddhism was introduced in Tibet. ‘ He is said to have 
built the monastery of Labrang, in the centre of Lhasa (a.d. C44), 
with perhaps the largest temple, as it is the most ancient in the 
country. His Chinese queen had brought with her a famous sandal- 
wood image of Sakyamuni and another of Ananda, and for these 
was erected, about 650, the Ramochc temple, a little to the north- 
east of Labrang.’ 

Siva temples in Tibet are rare. But from the general histc^ry it can 
be assumed that they were of orclinaiy Hindu style with sliglit local 
variations. The Buddhist monuments in I'ibet consist of numerous 
monasteries and the splendid tombs of tlic Grand Lamas. 

The earliest Tibetan monastery is stated to be ‘ that of Sam-yas, 
about 35 miles south-east from Lhasa, near tlic Sang-po river. It was 
(\stablished by a famous teacher, Padma Sambhava. who went from 
Bihar with other Buddhist teachcis about the middle of the eighth 
century. He is said to have modelled it after the great temple monastery 
of Odantapuri, near Nalanda, anel it became the metropolis of the 
Red-cap order. The monastery, with its large temple and four separate 
colleges, is enclosed by a circular wall about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and contains a notable library and the State treasury. Another 
Indian Pandit, named AtLsha, came from the Vikramasila monastery 
about 1038 A.D. and restored the Lamaism of his time, establishing 
what afterwards became the Yellow-cap or Gelupga order of Lamas, 
which became the State church when its chiefs, the Dalai LaniaSj 
usurped the temporal power. 

The most famous and magnificent of the Tibetan monasteries is, 
however, that of Potala, outside the city of Lhasa. Here the Dalai 
Lama resides. It is known as the Red Palace. Its centre is occupied 
by a great block, dominating the others, which contains tlie temples, 

^ Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, I, 293. 
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audience halls, and chaityas (tombs) of the Dalai Lamas. On its roof 
are the gilded pavilions of Chinese style that render it so conspicuous 
in the landscape. ‘ It was built by the first Dalai Lama between 
1642 and 1650 on the ruins of the ancient fortress of Sron-btsang- 
gam-po, on a hill in the west of Lhasa, rising about 300 feet above 
the plain. The most of the remaining monasteries, even of later 
days, are, however, of Indian origin and style. One of tlicse later 
monasteries is situated at Depung, three or four miles from Lhasa, and 
‘ contains fully 7,000 inmates, mostly devoted to exorcism and magic. 
It was founded in 1414, and is said to be named or inodelhxl after 
the early Indian monastery' of Dhanyakataka or Ainaravati.'" It 
is of the .same plan as of other monasteries : ‘ within the enclosuic is 
a large temple surrounded by four chapels, and a jmlace of Lhasa 
Lama. ’ 


SiKIM 

Sikim is stated to have borrowed its architecture mostly froiti 
Tibet. But the dooru'ay in the temple of Tashiding b(\'irs resem- 
blance with the ‘ feature nearly universal in Biliar and early western 
caves. Another example is the temple at Pemiongehi ‘ the form 
of roof of w'hich we are familiar with in the rock examples, and also 
as illustrating the extent to which the bracket capital of India may- 
be carried under the influence of wooden architecture.’* 

Thus while the Buddhist monuments of these regions are developed 
out of the northern Buddhist styles in India proper, the Brahm;ini('al 
temples of the Saiva and Vaishnava faiths ‘ wall become more in- 
telligible when studied in connexion with the Dra vidian and northern 
styles.’** 

Nepax. 

There is a .saying tlxat in Nepal ‘ there are more temples than 
hou.ses, and more idols than men.’ In foct the number of the Buddhist, 
Saiva, and Vaishnava shrines in the three old capitals of Patan, 
Bhatgaon, and Kathmandu, which arc within a short distance of one 
another, is estimated at 2,000. In Nepal no succession of styles can 

^ Fergusson, ibid, Plate vi, p. 292. ^ Ibid, p. 294. 

’^Ibid, wood-cut no. 163, p. 295. wood-cut no. 164, p. 297. 

6 / 6 / 7 , Vol. II, p, 297. 
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be, however, traced ; ‘ no history in fact, for we hardly know when 
any of the three religions was introduced, but what we find is the 
Vaishnava, Saiva, and Buddhist religions existing side by side at 
the present day.’ 

‘ Like that of so many other countries of India, the mythic history 
of Nepal commences even before the Kaliyuga, and among its pre- 
historic visitors arc mentioned Vipasyl and the other five Buddhas 
that preceded Sakyamuni, together with Manjusri, Bodhisattva,’ 
Svayambhu, Siva, as Pasupati, Vishnu, and other gods of the Brah- 
manical pantheon. Tradition adds that king Asoka visited the 
valley and built five chaityas, one in the centre of Pataii and the 
otliers at four cardinal points round it. The earliest inscriptions^ 
belong to the later kings of the Lichchhavi dynasty ‘ whose ancestors 
seem to have come from Vaisali and established themselves in Nepal.’ 
Some of them were Vaishnavas and others Saivas. Tlieir inscriptions 
range from the fifth to the seventh century, when Aihsuvarman 
founded a new dynasty. 

‘ The Newars had entered the country from the north and were 
undoubtedly,’ emphasizes Furgusson, ‘ of Tibetan origin,’ their 
traditional connexion with the Nayyars of Malabar being stated 
to be a myth. These Newars were snake-worshippers, and ‘ the 
Buddhist missionaries who visited them accepted their legends and 
made tlicm part of their system.’ ‘ Hindu emigration into the valley 
must have begun early, and the kings of the long dynasty that ended 
about A.D. Goo all bear Hindu names, while tlieir inscriptions indicate 
that they worshipped the Hindu gods. The Arhsuvarman family or 
Thakuri dynasty were Vaisyas and were succeeded by other Rajput 
families. In 1097 Nanyadeva, from Tirhut, invaded and subjugated 
the country, and again in 1324 Harisiihha, of the same race, moved up 
from Simraun in the Tarai, and, overcoming the petty chiefs, assumed 
tlie government. His was a weak rule, tiie four chief towns, Bhat- 
gaon, Banepa, Patan, and Kathmandu, each having their own princes 
till 1 768, when a weak sovereign having called in the assistance of a 
neighbouring Gurkha raja, he seized the kingdom, and lus successors 
still rule in Nepal.’ 

Owing to the prevalence, as in Tibet, of Tantric rites and sorcery, 
‘ throughout in Nepal there is an exaggeration of all the most hideous 

^ Bhagwanlal Indraji, Indian Antiquary, IX, 41 1-428. 
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features of the religion.’ The images of Durga or Kali are repulsive. 
Gods were propitiated with human sacrifices ‘ till warned in a dream 
to desist and substitute animals.’^ 

So far as the architecture of the Saiva temples in Nepal is con- 
cerned, ‘ it seems to indicate that worship came into the valley from 
the north, rather than from the plains of Bengal. The architecture 
of the temples of Vishnu, on the contrary, seems evidently to be 
an offshoot of the art of the plains.’^ The shrine of Pa^upati, three 
miles from Kathmandu, is a seventeenth century structure and com- 
prises many temples and chapels. The little chapels along the side 
of the river are commemorative of the place w'here notable widows 
were burnt as satis along with the bodies of their dead husbands. The 
Bhavani temple at Bhatgaon was built in 1 703 by Bhupatiudra Malla 
to enshrine a secret Tantric goddess, which to this day is not allowed 
to be seen. It is five storeys in height and stands on a pyramid of 
five steps. The temples of Mahadeva and Krishna at Patan have the 
‘ same characteristic form of roof, wliich is nearly universal in all 
buildings, civil or ecclesiastical, which have any pretension to archi- 
tectural design. The temple dedicated to Krishna will be easily 
recognized by anyone familiar with the architecture of the plains 
from its sikhara or spire, with the curvilinear outline, and its 
clustering pavilions, not arranged quite like the ordinary types, but 
still so as to be unmistakably Bengali.’® 

The Buddhist chaityas are regarded by authorities as the oldest monu- 
ments in Nepal. They are not called temples, since they contained 
no relics, but ‘ monuments intended to call forth pious thoughts.’ In 
general appearance they are ‘ a hemispherical mound of earth, covered 
by a revetment of brick, surrounded by a plinth, also of brick, which 
serves as circular path. Four chapels are placed round the dome at 
the four points of the compass and joined to it, each containing the 
image of one of the four cardinal Buddhas — ^Amitabha on the west, 
Amogha-siddha on the north, Akshobhya on the east, and Ratnasam- 
bhava on the south (the centre being generally reserved for Vairo- 
chana). The temples of Svayambhu-natha, a Buddhist monument, 
are perhaps the most elegant of all Nepal structures. It is beautifully 

^ Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, by B. Hamilton, pp. 35, 21 1 . 

2 Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 277, compare Pa ^upati temples 
(wood-cut no. 159), temples of Mahadeva and Krishna, Patan (photo no. 158), 
and Devi Bhavani temple, Bhatgaon (photo no. 157). 

^ Fergusson, ibid, p. 283. 
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situated on a gentle eminence about half a mile from Kathmandu. 
Its history is not known. But the great Bodhnath chaitya is ascribed 
to king Manadcva of the sixth century, as also to a Tibetan Lama, 
named Khasa, of later date. ‘ It is raised on three successive plat- 
forms or terraces, together about 45 feet high, on which stands the 
great dome, 90 feet in diameter, and rising another 45 feet, and over 
this is the pyramidal brick spire of about the same height.’^ Another 
class of Buddhist chaityas, known as the Koshthdgdra, rise ‘from a 
low, flat mound, one-tenth of its diameter in height, to a great 
height.’ The curious thing about them is, ‘among others there is a 
four-faced Linga of Siva, with a corresponding emblem with four 
Buddhas, and altogether such a confusion of the two religions as is 
scarcely conceivable. 

Kashmir 

The earliest religious beliefs of Kashmir appear to have been the 
worship of Nagas or serpent deities. The Naga divinities were accepted 
by the Buddhists and worked into the mythology of the Mahay ana 
school. Until the sixth century this was probably the predominant 
religion of the country. Mihirkula, a white Hun who was a Saiva, 
acquired the sovereignty about a.d. 530, and ‘ was a bitter pro- 
secutor of the Buddhists, at the same time fostering the Brahma- 
nical cult.’ 

When Hiuen Tsiang visited the country in the seventh century. 
Buddhism seems to have considerably revived. The kings of the 
Karkota and Utpala dynasties were tolerant and built Buddhist 
vihdras as well as Hindu temples. By the fourteenth century the 
Hindu rulers had become weak and effete, and a military adventurer 
from the south murdered Kota Rani, the widow of the last sovereign, 
A.D. 1339, and usurped the legal power as Sha Mir. As thus Muham- 
madanism rose in power, the old temples were either destroyed or were 
neglected and fell to ruin, as in northern India. There is thus no 
Buddhist vihdra in Kashmir and the few Hindu temples are in ruins. 

The temples of Kashmir ‘ form a complete and homogeneous 
group,’ as declared by Cunningham, Fergusson, and others,® 

1 Fergusson, ibid, pp. 278, wood-cut no. 155. * Ibid, p. 279, wood-cut no. 156. 

3 Cunningham, Aryan Order of Architecture, J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, Part II, 
pp. 241-327. Fergusson, ibid, Vol. II, pp. 251-252. Cole, Illustrations of the 
Ancient Buildings in Kashmir, etc. 1869. 
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‘ extending through about five centuries (a.d. 6oo to i lOo), singularly 
uniform in their development and very local, being unlike any 
other style known in India.’ This statement, however, does not 
mean that there is any structure in Kashmir whose origin cannot 
be traced to Hindu architecture or to the monuments of Brah- 
rnanical, Buddhist, or Jain faith. In fact Fergusson himself has 
admitted that ‘ in Kashmir we have a Buddhist period, developing 
by the eighth century into an original quasi-classical style that lasted 
till it, in its turn, was supplanted by that of the Muslim in the 
fifteenth century.’^ Further, in describing the peculiarities of the 
Kashmir style, he takes the model of a small temple and says that 
‘ such miniature temples are common in India and arc copies of 
their larger prototypes Like this model instance, Kashmir temples 
are generally surmounted by roofs varying from two to four. ‘All 
these roofs are relieved by dormer windows, of a pattern very similar 
to those found in mediaeval buildings in Europe, and the same 
steep, sloping lines are used also to cover doorways and porches, 
these being virtually a section of the main roof itself. The pillars 
which support the porticoes arc by far the most striking peculiarity 
of this style, their shafts being so distinctly like those of the Grecian 
Doric, and unlike anything of the class found in other parts of India. 
Generally they are from three to four diameters in height, diminish- 
ing slightly towards the capital, and adorned with sixteen flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the Grecian order. Both the bases 
and capitals arc, however, far more complicated than in the Grecian 
examples, though similar features are noticeable in Rome and Paes- 
tum.’® Another peculiarity is the trefoiled arch,* which is also 
noticed in Ajanta caves. Regarding this and other peculiarities 
Fergusson concludes by saying that, ‘ as in Kashmir and everywhere 
else in India, architectural decoration is made up of small model 
of large buildings applied as decorative features wherever required, 
it is by no means improbable that the trefoiled fa9ade may have 
been adopted in Kashmir as currently as the simple horse-shoe 
form was throughout the Buddhist buildings of India proper.’® 

The most typical and finest example is the temple of Martanda® 
situated about five miles east of Islamabad, the old capital of Kashmir. 

^ Fergusson, ibid, p. 274. ® Ibid, p. 255, wood-cut no. 141 . 

® For example, see ibid, Vol. II, wood-cut no. 142, 143. * Ibid, wood-cut no. 144. 

® Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 257, 258, 259. * Ibid, Vol. II, wood-cut no. 146, 147. 
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It is called the architectural lion of Kashmir. It is, however, in a 
ruined condition and small in size, being 6o feet long by 6o feet wide 
and 6o feet high. The courtyard is more remarkable tlian the temple 
itself, its internal dimensions being 220 feet by 142 feet. On each 
face is a central cell, larger and higher than the colonnade in which 
it is placed. As stated in the Rdjatarangirii, it was built by Lalita- 
ditya-Muktapida who ruled about a.d. 725 to 760. Other important 
temples are those of Avantipur, half way between Srinagar and 
Islamabad, all erected by Avantivarman of the Utpala dynasty 
from A.D. 855 to 883. These are richer in detail than the Martanda 
temple. The temples at Pandretlian and at Payer are other re- 
markable examples, but without much difference.^ 

Kangra 

The two famous temples in Kangra will complete the account of 
Hindu architecture in the Himalayan valleys. One of these is known 
as the temple of Vaidyanatha, situated in the village of Kiragrama 
some 25 miles from Kangra. It is clear from the inscriptions® that 
it was built by two merchants, Manyuka and Ahuka, under Laksh- 
mana Chandra, brother-in-law of Jayachandra, king of Jalandhara 
or Trigarta, in about a.d. 1204. It is dedicated to Siva and proved 
to be a Siva temple by its porch, bull in front, and Ganesa as its 
integral sculptures. But in the niche in the back there is the base 
portion of the image of Mahavira and a Jain inscription showing 
its consecration in a.d. 1240. ‘ This base must have been transferred 
to the Siva temple after the destruction of the original Jain shrine,’ 
says Fergusson, ‘ and probably owes its preservation, and that of 
a figure placed over it, to the ignorance of tlie priests of Vaidya- 
natha.’® In its composition it is an ordinary Siva temple. It consists 
of a hall 20 feet square inside, with four round pillars supporting the 
roof, and a shrine for the Lihga, 8 feet square, which is separated 
from the hall by a small ante-chamber. The roof and spire appear 
to have been rebuilt. The whole structure measures 51 feet by 31 
feet and the walled enclosure is 120 feet long, 60 feet wide at the 

1 See ibid, pp. 268, 269, photo no. 152, 153. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, I, 97-118, II, 482, V, Appendix, p. 78. Indian Antiquary, 
XX, 154. 

® The image of Parivanatha was found in the porch of a small Hindu temple 
at Kot Kangra {Epigraphia Indica, I, 120), Fergusson, ibid, II, p. 301. 
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east, and 75 feet wide at the west. Rooms for the priests and some 
small temples are situated within this area. But its chief interest lies 
in the shape of its pillars, particularly the capital. These pillars are 
styled the Hindu Corinthian order by Fergusson, who, however, says 
that the cylindrical shafts bear the Grecian proportions and that 
‘ the bases are only slightly removed from classical design ; the 
square plinth, the two toruses, the cavetto or hollow moulding 
between, arc all classical (Grecian) but partially hidden by Hindu 
ornamentation of great elegance.’^ 

The other temple is known as that of Siddhanatha, situated at the 
west end of the town. It also consists of a four-pillared hall and a 
shrine, 33 feet by 20 feet, and with a sikhara of 35 feet height. It 
faces the east and has doorways on each side of the shrines leading 
into a circumainbulatory passage.’^ 

Ceylon 

The Dipavamia and the Mahdvamia are the chronicles of Ceylon. 
According to legends the kingdom of Ceylon was founded at the date 
of Buddha’s nirvana, ‘ wliich was placed in b.c. 543 and 236 years 
before the Council held in the eighteenth year of Asoka.’ About a 
century after the death of Buddha, in or about 370 b.c., his religion 
was introduced at Anuradhapur, the capital of Ceylon. But this 
capital city did not become sacred till 240 b.c., when it was con- 
sidered one of the principal capitals of Buddhism, which position it 
continued to hold till the ninth century a.d. Thereafter, owing to 
the destructive invasions of the Malabars, an alternative capital was 
founded at Polonnaruwa, which in course of time became the sole 
capital till the thirteenth century. This later capital reached its 
greatest prosperity in the reign of Parakrama Bahu I (1153-1186). 
After 1236, the seat of government was moved from place to place 
‘ till the country fell into the hands of the Portuguese and Dutch, 
and finally succumbed to our (British) power.’® 

1 This type of capital is, however, found in the Sri Yajna cave at Nasik, in the 
courtyard of ViSvakarma at Elora, cave twenty-four in Ajanta, Hindu caves at 
Elora, at Eran of the Gupta period (about a. d. 400 to 600). Afterwards it 
became almost universal with the Jains till the advent of the Muhammadans. 
Compare Fergusson, ibid, pp. 298, 300, wood-cut no. 165, 166, 167. 

2 Cunningham, Archaeological Reports, Vol. V, Plate 44, which is stated to 
be incorrect by Fergusson, ibid, Vol. II, p. 301, footnote 2. 

® Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, I, p. 228. 
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The Ceylonese monuments are situated in these two capital cities. 
Of all known countries Ceylon alone ‘contains a complete series of 
Buddhist monuments extending from the time of Asoka to the present 
day.’ The two dagabas of Anuradhpur are of the largest size known. 
The dome of the one, the Abhayagiri, is ‘ exactly hemispherical, and 
has a diameter of about 328 feet, being thus more than 1,000 feet 
in circumference, and with the base and spire must have made a 
total elevation of about 260 fcct.’^ It is ascribed to king Vattagamini 
Abhaya, who is stated to have built, in the first century b.c., a vihdra 
on the site of a Jain temple to commemorate the reconquest of his 
kingdom. Nothing is stated about the dagaba or chaitya which 
must have been there. It was extended by Gajabahu I in the second 
century a.d. ‘ The stupa stands on a stone-paved platform 590 feet 
square, raised about 9I feet above the ground level, and a.scended on 
each side by a flight of steps 27 feet wide. The chapels or thrones 
for the Dhyani-Buddhas (in this stupa) are like tho.se in Sanchi and 
Kalinga stupas.'^ 

The second stupa of Anuradhapur is the tope of Jetavanarama. 
In form and dimensions it resembles the Abhayagiri. It was started 
by king Mahasena in the fourth century a.d. and finished by his 
.successor Meghavarna. In addition to these, there is a great number 
of dagabas of various sorts scattered over the area once covered by 
the old city. 

The Loha-Mahapaya, or Great Brazen Monastery, has been fully 
described in the Mahdvanda. ‘ It was erected by king Datta-gamini 
in or about too B.c. Its plan is stated to have been received from 
heaven. It was too cubits or 250 feet square, and as high as it was 
broad. The height was divided into nine storeys, each containing 
100 cells for priests, besides halls and other apartments. There were 
1 ,600 pillars supporting the structure. They stand about 6 feet apart 
from centre to centre in a compact phalanx, 40 on each face, 
and covering a space of 250 to 260 feet each way. This monastery 
was originally of nine, and subsequently of five, storeys, each less 
in dimension than the one below it. The top one was surmounted, 
as at Mamallapuram, by a dome, but in this instance composed of 

^ The present total hcij?ht is 232 feet. (Smither, Architectural Remains : Anu- 
radhapur, p. 47). Its traditional height, according to the Mahavamla, was 120 

cubits of 2 feet 3-| inch each. 

* Fergusson, ibid, Vol. I, p. 230. 
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bronze — whence its name, and, ‘ gilt and ornamented as it no doubt 
was,’ declares Fergusson, ‘ it must have been one of the most splendid 
buildings of the East.’ 

Besides these there arc several other monuments, including vihdras, 
monasteries, halls for various purposes, rock-cut temples (like the one 
known as Isurmuniya), the sacred Bo-tree, stated to be a branch of 
the famous tree at Bodh-Gaya imported by Mahindra and Sangha- 
mitta, the son and daughter of king A^oka. 

The ruins at Pulastipura and Kalingapura (now known as Topava 
or Polonnaruva) ‘extend in a line nearly north and south for about 
a mile and a half from the palace to the Gal Vihara and comprise 
two dagabas, besides a number of smaller edifices.’ Most of these 
were erected during the reign of Parakrama Balm I (1153-1186). 
Most interesting of tlicse is the Gal Vihara. Tliis is a rock-cut edifice, 
but is neither a residence nor a chaitya hall. ‘ On the left, on the 
face of the rock, is a figure of Buddha, seated in tlie usual cross- 
legged conventional attitude, 15 feet in height, and backed by a 
throne of exceeding richness.’ Next to this is a cell with two pillars 
in front, on the back wall of which is another seated figure of Buddha. 
Beyond this is a figure of Ananda, the cousin of Buddha, standing 
in the open, 23 feet high ; still further to the right, another of Buddha, 
lying down in the attitude of his attaining nirvana. This figure is 
46 feet long.^ 

Clo.se to the Gal Vihara stands the Jetavana-vihara temple, built 
of brick, 170 feet long by 70 feet wide and still about 70 feet high. 

‘ It was divided into two halls, the inner or shrine being wider than 
the outer or eastern one, and containing an erect statue of Buddha, 
built of brick, 58 feet in height. The entrance is flanked by two 
polygonal turrets, on the bases of which were Dvarapalas or Yakshas 
in high relief, and the highly carved stone steps at the entrance were 
20 feet long. On the north side of it is the Kiri Dagaba, about 70 
feet in diameter and nearly 100 feet in height, with two smaller 
topes standing on raised platforms.’ The whole space measuring 
577 feet by 500 feet, once contained other monuments. 

The Sat Mahal Prasada^ is a seven-storeyed temple. Its base is 
28 feet 6 inches square, each storey diminishes in size and height, 
the uppermost being ruined, the total height is still 53 feet. Statues 

1 Fergusson, ibid, p. 244-245. 2 Fig. 137. Fergusson, ibid, p. 246. 
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of stucco, in high relief, ornamented each storey. Fergusson suggests 
that the style of this tower was borrowed from Cambodia. 

There is a unique circular building known as the Wata-Da-ge.^ 
‘ It is a circular enclosure open to the sky, 58 feet 2 inches in diameter, 
and surrounded by a wall 14 feet high. Round the outer circum- 
ference of tlic wall is a narrow passage enclosed by a highly orna- 
mental screen about 3 feet high, adorned with a range of 32 
.slender pillar shafts, 6 feet in height, with highly carved capitals. 
Below this is a richly carved stylobate, about 4 feet 6 inches high, 
standing on a circular platform 120 feet in diameter, about 2f) feet 
broad and 4 feet 6 inches above the ground level. The principal 
entrance is from the north, but at other cardinal points also are 
flights of steps leading up to the enclosure. 'Fhey all have highly 
carved thresholds or moonstones to start from. Their risers are each 
adorned with twelve figures of dwarfs, and their side-pieces, or jambs, 
are of e.xceptional richness, and each has a pair of no^fl-hcaded 
(Ivdrapalas at the sides of its steps.’ Inside this were found the 
remains of a small hnek-dagaha and broken figures of Budilhas, and 
the broken shafts of pillars of two circles that had surrounded the 
dagaba. 

In this group there are, as stated by Fergusson, several buildings 
in the Dravidian style of architecture. One of these, ‘ miscalled the 
Dalada Maligawa,’ is really a Saiva temple, erected probably by 
Nissanka Malla, about 1190. 

‘ 'I'herc arc some interesting ancient bridges, formed on upright 
stone pillars, over which stone lintels arc placed, and on thc.se other 
stone beams, about 5^ feet in length from one lintel to another, to 
form the road.’ 


1 Plate, ibid, p. 24(1-247. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HINDU ARCHITECTURE IN SERINDIA 
OR CENTRAL ASIA 

In addition to numerous literary references and travellers’ accounts, 
archaelogical evidences, especially architectural and sculptural 
remains, have shown beyond doubt that Indian civilization marched 
further into Central Asia. 

The area extends ‘ from the Hindukusb valleys and the uppermost 
Oxus right across the whole length of the Tarim Basin to the province 
of Kan-su on the western marches of China proper.’^ This region 
covers ‘ practically the whole of that vast drainageless belt between 
the Pamirs in the west and the Pacific watershed in the cast, which, 
for close on a thousand years, formed the special meeting-ground of 
Chinese civilization, introduced by trade and political penetration, 
and of Indian culture propagated by Buddhism.’ This desert region 
contains ‘ relics of that ancient civilization which the joint in- 
fluences of Buddhist India, China, and Hellcnized Near East had 
fostered in the scattered oases of those remote Central Asian passage 
lands.’ 

Khotan 

The Chinese records make it beyond doubt that Buddhism estab- 
lished in Eastern (Chinese) Turkestan, Khotan, Kasghar, oasis of 
Yarkand, and Karghalik, had been imported, directly or indirectly, 
from India. The migration of Indian culture in Central Asia was 
further corroborated by various archaeological evidences, including 
the discovery of the famous birch-bark codex by Colonel Bower from 
Kucha, the find of birch-bark leaves (containing a Buddhist text in 
early Prakrit language and in Kharoshthi script) by M. Dutreuil dc 
Rhins at Khotan, and the Sanskrit texts (in Brahmi script) di.scovenxl 
in the ruined shrines and monastic dwellings f)f Dandan-Uiliq and 
Endcre by Sir M. Aurel Stein, pointing to the study of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature in Khotan down to the end of the eighth century 
A.D. The Central Asian explorations of Aurel Stein have supplied 
ample materials to identify in this region the Indian architectural and 

^ This region has been briefly designated by the French scholars as ‘ Serindia’, 
depending on ‘ Learned popular etymology.’ Sir Aurel Stein, Introduction, 
Serindia^ Vol. I. 
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sculptural objects, including numerous articles of furniture. These are 
predominantly of Buddhistic style, but the purely Brahmanical names 
of deities and temples are not altogether missing. The village schemes 
and town-planning also appear to have been of Hindu origin 
in their general plan and other essential features. The differences 
may be easily accounted for by the climate, sandy desert, soil con- 
dition, and other local causes. That the territory of Khotan had 
been under Chinese supremacy for a long time during the Han and 
the Tang dynasties, and that the influence of Chinese civilization 
strongly asseited itself, arc proved beyond doubt by the finds of 
Chinese records in wood and paper, Chinese grafliti, coins, articles 
of industrial art, etc. The finds of Tibetan MSS. and graffiti in 
the ruined fort and temple of Endere would also show the Tibetan 
influences. Despite the.se varied foreign influences at work. Eastern 
Turkestan, including Khotan, ‘ pos.sessed during the pre-Muham- 
madan epoch a well-defined civilization of its own.’ The religious 
prcdeliclion and possibly the .superiority of the Indian style may, 
however, have induced the migration of Hindu architecture in Central 
Indian colonies as in Indo-China and in Indonesian islands. 

The remains consist of numerous mounds, stupas, vihdras, sanc- 
tuaries, shrines, temples, palaces, pavilions, forts, and unrecognizable 
dwellings. 

‘ The top of the mound (Kurghan-Tim) stands 70 feet above the 
ground level of the neighbouring fields, but it rises in reality to fully 
85 feet abov^e the lowest course of ma.sonry at pre.sent traceable.’ 
‘ The whole mound consisted originally of .sundried bricks of large 
.size, laid in regular courses with thin layers of mud plaster to act 
as binding material.’ ‘ The far advanced ruin of the whole structure 
makes it impossible to ascertain its original dimensions and construc- 
tive features. There can be no doubt as to the remains being those 
of a stupa, built with a remarkably large dome, possibly of hemis- 
pherical shape. . . . The base was square and arranged in three 
storeys ... its greatest length measuring about iCo feet from east 
to west, compared with about 130 feet from north to south.’^ 

The Mauri-Tim Stupa bears similar features. ^ There are some 
common architectural .similarities between these and the ruined stupas 

^ Ancient Khotan, by Sir M. Aurel Stein, Vol. I, p. 74, photo no. 13, Plate 
(Vol. II) xxii. 

^ Ibid, Cf. Mauri-Tim Stupa (pp. 81, 82, photo I, Vol. II). 
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of Takhtaband in Buner and of Bahar near ancient Taxila,^ in the 
Manikyala Stupa, and in the numerous stupas of the Kabul valley.® 
It is clear that there exists a close agreement in regard to the 
general architectural arrangement between all Turkestan stupas and 
the corresponding structures in the Kabul valley and on the Indian 
north-west frontier. The development of stupa architecture in India, 
as elucidated by M. Foucher,® will further show that the Turkestan 
stupas conform closely to an Indian type.^ 

‘ The stupas of Mauri-Tim, Topa-Tim, Niya, Endere, and Rawak 
all show the dome, which is the essential and unvarying feature of 
every stupa, raised on a square base, and this is again arranged in 
three storeys. The relative proportion between these stfireys varies 
considerably in the several structures, and so also do the shape of the 
dome and the relative height of the cylindrical portion or drum which 
intervenes between the top storey of the base and the copula proper. 
But the square shape of tlie base and its three-fold arrangement are 
constant features, and the former in any case is characteristic also 
of the great majority of stupas in the border lands of India and 
Afghanistan. On the other hand the round base, which belongs to 
an earlier stage of stupa construction, is represented in those terri- 
tories only by a few examples, and seems completely absent in 
Eastern Turkestan.’® 

‘ The king’s new monastery,’ comprising the splendid stupa and 
temple of which Fa-hien has left a detailed description, were situated 
a little to the west of the Khotan capital. ‘ Seven or eight lea to the 
west of the city there is wdiat is called the king’s new monastery, the 
building of which took eighty years, and extended over three reigns. 
It may be 250 cubits in height, rich in elegant carving and inlaid 
work, covered above with gold and .silver, and finished throughout 
with a combination of all the precious substances. Behind the tope 
there has been built a Hall of Buddha, of the utmost magnificence 
and beauty, the beams, pillars, venetianed doors and windows being 
all overlaid with leaf-gold. Besides these, the apartments for the 

^ Stein, Report on Archaeological Tour with Buner Field Force, p. 40, Plate viii, 
Indian Antiquary, 1900, p. 145. 

* Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. V, Plate xxii. 

®Foucher, UArt de Gandhara, I, pp. 62-98. 

^ Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 83, note 12. p. 83. 
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monks arc imposingly and elegantly decorated, beyond the power 
of words to express.’^ ‘ From the great height mentioned,’ con- 
cludes Sir Aurel Stein, ‘ it is clear that the structure was of wood, 
like the famous Vai^ravana temple in the capital itself.’^ Stein 
identifies this great shrine with the So-mo-jc convent ol" Hiuen-Tsang 
and says that it ‘ must be located at the present village of Somiya , 
close to the west of Yot Kan.’^ 

Hicun-Tsang has left unusually full descriptions of various places 
of Buddhist worship outside the capital of Khotan. ■' The nearest 
among these sanctuaries was the convent of So-rno-je, with a stupa 
a hundred feet high in its centre a little over a mile to the west of 
the royal city.’^ Hicun-Tsang ascribes its origin to a legend which 
really means that some architects were imported from India for its 
construction. The legend relates that : ‘ one time an Arhat coming 
from a distant foreign land had taken up his abode there in the 
middle of a wood. The miraculous light spread around by his 
spiritual power was noticed by the king as lie stopped at night in a 
double-storeyed pavilion of liis palace. Ha\ ing been informed of its 
cause the king proceeded to the holy man and respectfully invited 
him into the palace. On the Sramana refusing to leave the wood, 
the king full of reverence built a convent for him and a stupa. When 
afterwards the king had procured a quantity of sacred relics and 
regretted not to have been able to insert them under the stupa, the 
Aihat directed him to have the precious objects enclosed successively 
in receptacles o! gold, silver, copper and stone. When this had been 
done and the relics had been transported by the king and li.is chief 
officers on an ornamented car to the convent, the Arhat raised the 
stupa on the palm of his hand and held it while the king’s workmen 
dug a place for the sacred deposit. Then, on the work being ac t;om- 
plishcd, the Arhat once more lowered the stupa to its original position 
without any damage.^ 

^ Fa-hien's Translation, Legge, pp. 19 sq. ; Stein, Ancient Khotan, I 

pp. 194. 

^ Stein rcfci-s to Memoirs, II, pp. 235 sqq., Si-yu-ki, II, pp. 316 sq. ; Renuisat, 
Ville de Khotan, pp. 50 sqq., Watters, II, p. 297. 

2 This legend, and a somewhat similar one told by Hiuen-Tsang of a stupa near 
Kapisa, (Memoirs, I, pp. 45 sq., Si-yu-ki, I, p. 60) have been discussed by M. 
Toucher, L'Art de Gandhara, I, p. 52, with reference to the light they throw on the 
purpose of stiipa construction. 

Stein, ibid, p. 223. 
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The Tibetan form of the legend is slightly different. It is stated 
in the Annals of Li-yul that king Vijayavirya, the eighth successor 
of Vijaya-sambhava, under whom Buddhism was believed to have 
been first introduced, ‘ one day while looking out of srog-mukhar 
(life-fort) he perceived a light brilliant as gold and silver at the 
spot where now stands the Hgum-stir Chaitya. When the king 
learned that the Buddha had foretold that at that spot a vihdra 
would be built, he called to his presence the Buddhist Buddhaduta, 
and having made him his spiritual adviser, ordered him to direct 
the building of the Hgum-stir Vihara.’ Stein emphatically asserts 
that it refers to the same shrine and the Buddha-duta corresponds 
to Hiuen-Tsang’s Arhata.^ 

The buildings of the ancient Khotan capital are referred to in all 
Chinese records, and comprise magnificent temples, palaces and 
pavilions of which, however, the architectural details arc not avail- 
able. In a passage of the Tint, composed by Hui-lin in the eighth or 
ninth century,^ reference is made to an important building. It shows 
that the famous temple of VaLsravana, which the legends related 
by Hiuen-Tsang and the Annals of Li-yul represent as the oldest 
shrine of the kingdom, stood in the city of Yu-tien, and that it was 
‘ a tower built in wood seven storeys high. The god was supposed 
to reside on the summit. Hiuen-Tsang particularly extols the rich- 
ness of the temple as it existed in his time.'^ 

This building is apparently of Indian origin as it bears the name 
of an Indian deity. 

‘ As regards the royal palace,’ says Sir Aurel Stein,® ‘ we learn 
from the account of the Chinese mission sent in 938 that it com- 
prised a number of buildings all facing to the east, and among them 
a pavilion called that of the seven phoenixes.'* An earlier notice, 
found in the Liang Annals, specially mentions the frc.scoes adorning 
the king’s palace.® That the city was enclosed by walls we know 
from Hieun-Tsang. He adds that they were of no great height. . . . 
The ancient fortifications still existing at the sites of Enderc, 

* Stein, Ancient Khotan, I, p. 223. 

* M. S. Levi, Notes Chinoises Ulnde, p. 39. 

* Stein, Ancient Khotan, I, p. 202. 

* Remusat, Ville de Khotan, p. 80, where the name of tiie palace is given as Chin- 
ise-tien. 

® Remusat, loc. cit., p. 16. 
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Karaclong, Ak-sipil show that wc may safely assume those walls to 
have consisted mainly of ramparts of stamped loess. At the gate 
of the city there used to take place the solemn reception by the king 
and the ladies of his court of the procession of great image cars of 
which Fa-hien has left us so vivid a description.’^ 

The Indian equivalent of the pavilion of seven pheenixes {Ndga 
and Ndginl?) and of the Chinese name, Cbin-isc-tien, of the palace 
are not quite clear. But the eastern orientation (fagade), the forti- 
fied plan of the walled city with rampart around, and the pro- 
cession of the great image cars are familiar objects of Hindu 
architecture described in great detail in the Mdnasdra and other 
Silpa-idstras. 

‘ In a convent known as the Ti-chia-po-fu-na Sangharania {Dtrgha- 
bhavana) and situated a little over lo lea to the south-west of the 
capital, the pilgrim (Hiuen-Tsang) was shown the statue of a stand- 
ing Buddha which was supposed to have miraculously come to this 
spot from Kucha. A Khotan minister exiled to the latter state had 
secured his repatriation by assiduous worship of this image. . . . The 
minister then built for it this convent.’ Stein identifies it with the 
Ziarat of ‘ Bowa-kambar,’ which he found to consist of ‘ a large 
square cemetery enclo.sing the high mud-built tomb ’ of a saint. 
‘The level of the cemetery near its centre lies fully 12 feet below 
t he surrounding fields. ... A grove of fine old trees faces the eastern 
entrance.'^ 

By far the most imposing structure among the extant ruins of the 
Khotan region is the Rawak Stupa and \’ihara. The greater part of 
the stupa has gone, only its high base and enclosing quadrangle remain- 
ing. ‘ The vihdra court formed a great rectangle, measuring 1G3 feet 
inside on its south-western and north-eastern faces, and 141 feet 
on its .shorter sides towards the north-west and south-east. It was 
enclosed by a wall about 3 feet 6 inches thick, solidly built of sun- 
dried bricks. At the south corner . . . this wall rose to a height 
of II feet, but was probably once still higher.® . . . The gate in 
the south-east face, 8^ feet to 10 feet wide, was the only entrance 
to the court.’ 

^ Lcgge, Travels of Fa-hien, p. 19. ~ Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1, pp. 225-226. 

® The bricks used in it, as well as in the stupa, measured 20 by 14 inches with a 
thicknc.ss of 3i to 4 inches, practically identical with the dimensions of the 
Ak-sipil bricks. 
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‘ The centre of tlie quadrangle is occupied by the imposing 
stupa base which rises in three storeys to a height of 22| feet above 
the floors of the court. . . . The lowest storey, 78 feet square and 
7I feet high, rests on a plinth of four steps showing aggregate eleva- 
tion of 3 feet. The second storey is 45^ feet square, with a height 
of 9 feet. It is surmounted by a circular drum, 3 feet high and re- 
ceding on the top, which serves as a plinth for another circular drum 
forming part of the stupa dome.’^ As the masonry of the dome is 
intact to a height of about 8| feet, the exact elevation of the dome 
and the shape of the cupola cannot be determined. But the other 
indications will show that, like other monuments, it is also of the 
Indian style. This expectation is fulfilled by the other members of 
the stupa. 

‘ Considerable variation and originality was introduced into the 
ground -plan by a series of bold projections on each face of the base 
supporting well-proportioned flights of steps. Through these pro- 
jections the ground-plan of the ba.se has assumed the shape of a 
symmetrically developed cross, each of the four arms of which ex- 
tends about 52 feet on the lowest level, as measured from the centre 
line of the stupa. The broad flights of steps which occupied the 
centre of each of the four faces of the base, and, carried by the pro- 
jecting portions, led up without a break from the lc\'el of the court 
to the very foot of the dome must have been an imposing architectural 
feature.’^ 

This obviously points to the Svastika plan of the Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture. 

'i'he extraordinary architectural features and imposing dimen- 
sions of Rewak monuments arc quite in keeping with the rich scries 
of relief sculptures decorating the walls of the enclosing vihdra. 

‘ The main adornment of the walls, both towards the court and 
outside, consisted throughout of row's of relief statues in stucco over 
life-size. All the large reliefs represented Buddhas or Bodhisattvas ; 
but from the varying poses, accessories, etc., still recognizable, 
a number of groups could be distinguished, arranged apparently 
with some regard to symmetrical disposition. Between the colossal 
statues at the frequent intervals were smaller representations of 
attendant divinities or saints. In numerous instances the walls were 
further decorated with elaborate plaques in stucco, forming haloes 

^ Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 483, 484, 485. 
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above the heads of figures, or, in some cases, where sufficient space 
had been allowed, even with complete aureoles in relief around 
them. . . . The whole of the relief work had been originally 
coloured, but the layers of paint had in most cases peeled off except 
where well -pro tec ted in drapery folds, etc. Thus the greatest por- 
tions of the stucco images presented themselves in the red ground 
colour of the clay in which they have been modelled.’^ 

‘ The total number of individual reliefs, most of them over life- 
size, amounted to ninety-one.’ In the poses of these reliefs Sir 
Aurcl Stein has identified the Abhaya-pani-mudra like in the 
Dandan-Uiliq and Kighillik reliefs, and the Vara-mudra and Dhu- 
mispm ia-mudrd, differing only by the pose of the hand with the 
palm turned towards or inwards. There are images of colossal, 
and small Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, both standing and seated 
with wave-lined draperies and characteristic nimbus, vajras, and 
other features. There are dvarapalas and female busts and heads 
of Yakshas and Yakshinis.^ So far as the date of the Rawak remains 
is concerned. Sir Aurcl Stein cautiously says that ‘ the fact of the 
Raw'ak sculptures approaching their Gandhara models much nearer 
than those of Dandan-Uiliq or Endere, and the total absence among 
them of any of those images with multiple limbs, etc., which charac- 
terize the later pantheon of Northern Mahayana Buddhism, may 
at once be accepted as a proof that they are older. But beyond this 
it would scarcely be safe to draw any further chronological conclusions 
from the evidence of the artistic remains themselves, seeing how 
scanty our data are for the chronology of the Graeco-Buddhist sculp- 
ture in Gandhara itself, and how little we know as yet of the historical 
development of its offshoot transplanted to Eastern Turkestan.’^ 

The ruins of Endere comprise the remains of a fort together with 
the remains of a stupa and a temple. The fort is circular in shape, 
a variety described in the Mdnasdra Silpa-sdstra. It is surrounded 
by a 30 feet wide rampart varying in height from 5 to 25 feet, with 
masonry parapet of 5 feet 6 inches height and 3 feet thickness at the 
entrance to the south. Behind the parapet ran a platform. The gate, 
18 feet wide, was flanked on either side by a small square bastion 
or tower, projecting about 20 feet beyond the outer foot of the 

^ Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 486. 

2 See photos nos. 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68; ibid, I, pp. 490-99. 

3 Stein, ibid., I, p. 500. 
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circular rampart. To the west of the gate there is a guard-room.^ 
Following the rules of the Silpa-idstra, the temple is situated just in 
the centre, which is technically known a the Brahmapitha. ‘The 
cella of the temple formed a square of i8 feet 4 inches inside, 
enclosed by walls of timber and plaster having a thickness of 
10 inches. The entrance lay to the cast. The enclosing passage, 
the walls of which were of similar construction . . . was 5 feet 
wide, its plastered floor lay 3 feet higher than that of the cella.’ 
‘ It appears probable that, for purposes of lighting, the cella was 
provided with a raised roof in the centre.’^ This would look 
like .some form of Hindu sikhara. ‘ The four corners of the cella 
were occupied by plaster images, almost wholly detached and 
standing each on a basement to represent an open lotus with the 
petals pointing downwards. By the side of the statues in the north- 
east and south-east corners there were probably figures of loka- 
pdlas or guardians of regions.’ ‘ The centre of the cella was occu- 
pied by a massive octagonal base or platform, 9I feel long and 7I 
feet broad. The base proper rose to a height of 2 feet 8 inches above 
the floor. On it four life-.size relief statues in stucco must have stood, 
the lotus-shaped pedestals of three being still more or less intact.’ 
‘ On the north-cast facet the fresco remains showed two rows of seated 
male figures, seven in each, apparently Buddhas or Bodhisattvas.’ 

The temple is surrounded by groups of small buildings to the north, 
east, south-west and north-west at a distance of some 50 feet. The 
purpo.se of all these buildings is not definitely established. Sir Aurcl 
Stein surmizes one of these in the north to be a grain store. In the 
eastern group there is a half-open hall and a number of other rooms 
of various sizes and purpo.ses. This is stated to be ‘ undoubtedly 
the main structure within the area enclosed by the ramparts, and 
judging from the size of its halls and rooms, and the general arrange- 
ment of its plan,’ Sir Aurel Stein concludes that ‘ it had served 
as the residence of the officer and establishment, for the protection 
of whom the fort must be supposed to have been primarily intended.’® 
There appears to have been some dwelling-houses to the south-east 
also, which had distinctly an upper storey. 

Sir Aurel Stein is doubtful if the whole structure could have been 
suggested by a Chinese Ya-men, because the disposition of the rooms, 

^ See Plate xxxvi. Ancient Khotan, by Stein, Vol. II. 

* Ibid., I, p. 424. ^ Ibid., I, p. 4^2. 
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etc., is not compatible with Chinese arclxitectural convention.^ 
It would look more like an Indian fort with a public temple in the 
centre and with other features noted above. 

The Endere stupa, situated outside the fort towards the north- 
west, ‘ consisted of a square base, approximately oriented with its 
corners, and of a cylindrical dome rising above it. The base rose 
in three storeys according to the canonical arrangement previously 
explained, the lowest storey measuring 27 feet, with a height of 
1 1 feet. The next storey, receding 2 feet from the first and 6 feet 
high, formed the main portion of the base ; above, the third, only 
1 1 feet high, also receded by 2 feet. The dome had a diameter of 
16 feet, rising with its broken top to a height of 14 feet.’^ 

The date or rather the period of the antiquities in Eastern Turkestan 
has been fixed by Sir Aurel Stein with some definiteness. For this 
purpose he has taken into consideration not only the remains of 
ancient town-planning, buildings, sculptures, industrial arts, but 
also the languages and scripts (Kharoshthi, Indian Brahmi, Central 
Asian Brahmi, Tibetan, Chinese, and Hebrew) of the numerous 
manuscripts (and inscriptions) he has explored. 

‘ The remains of the Rawak Vihara . . . enable us better than 
any other ruins ... to realize what the plan and decorative aspect 
must have been of large Buddhist shrines in ancient Khotan. The 
affinity which the Rawak reliefs show in style and most details of execu- 
tion with the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara is far closer 
than that we have had occasion to observe in the plastic remains 
brought to light elsewhere. These considerations make it all the 
more important to determine the period, if only within approximate 
limits, to which the ruined vihara belongs. The fact of the Rawak 
sculptures approaching their Gandhara models much nearer than 
those of Dandan-Uiliq or Endere, and the total absence among them 
of any of those images with multiple limbs, etc., which characterize 
the later pantheon of Northern Mahayana Buddhism, may at once 
be accepted as a proof that they are older. But beyond this it would 
scarcely be safe to draw any further chronological conclusion from 
the evidence of the artistic remains themselves, seeing how scanty 
our data are for the chronology of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture in 
Gandhara itself, and how little we know as yet of the historical develop- 
ment of its offshoot transplanted to Eastern Turkestan.’^ 

1 Ancient Khotan, I, p. 432. ^ Ibid., I, p. 437. ® Ibid., I, p. 500. 
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Although the Indian relics in Central Asia consist mostly of 
Buddhistic shrines, scanty remains of dwellings and forts are not 
altogether missing. In fact, in certain sites the existing dwelling- 
houses built according to old traditions arc the only evidence of the 
past. ‘Outside it (old Kafir house at Dawawish) looked at first 
sight like a large heap of stones. But closer inspection showed walls 
far more solid than usual in these parts, built of uncut but well-set 
slabs of stone. The most striking feature inside was a large central 
room or hall, showing elaborate carving on its massive pillars and 
along one wall decorative panelling in deodar. . . . The ornamen- 
tation chiefly consisted of a diaper of four-petallcd flowers, closely 
resembling in style those . . . from the ancient wood-carvings of the 
Niya site and from Gandhara relievos. . . . The square pillars 
supported large corbels ending in elaborate v'olutcs. . . . The opening 
in the centre of the roof (called aiwdn or kumdl in Khowar), which 
alone admits light and air, showed the typical construction. It 
consists of succe.ssivc overlapping courses of massive beams gradually 
reducing the square opening.’^ 

The remains of another dwelling-house have been found within 
eleven yards of a shrine. ‘ It con.sisted of a room l)uilt with walls 
of sundried bricks, and a small room and verandah adjoining it on 
the north. Both were constructed with timbers and plaster walls. 
The room, about 17 by 12 feet, still retained its substantially built 
clay fireplace, and in the corner beside it a plastered sitting plat- 
form. The roof was probably made of rafters and reed bundles.’® 
At Niya site the remains of .several other dwelling-houses have been 
discovered. In one of these ‘ the main room .showed on three sides a 
sitting platform, 4 feet broad and 15 inches high, faced with sun- 
dried bricks 17 by 12 by 3 inches. There was found here a 
rouglily carved round central pillar and a plain double-bracket, 

8 feet long and 7-J inches wide, with ends curving upwards. . . . 
In another room there was a wooden pillar, 5 feet high and oval 
in section, with a longer axis of 9 inches and the sides showing 
.sixteen facets. The top, both in front and on the back, was decorated 
in rough bold chip-carving with a design showing a vase from 
which issued two long curving stems ending in broad leaves and 
fruit pendants’®. 


^Ihid., I, p. 199. 
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® Ibid., p. 239. 
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The idea of the central pillar {griha-stambha), around and by the 
standard of which the whole house used to be built, is a peculiarity 
of Hindu architecture, which has been specially referred to in the 
Mdnasdra and other Silpa-idstras. The round (oval) pillar with 
sixteen facets is also a peculiarity of Hindu architecture. The wooden 
pillars^ of Tang Fort, Endere site, arc further examples of Hindu 
architecture.® 

There is another larger house built partly in timber and plaster 
and partly with plastered rush walls. ‘ Room, i, to the north-east, 
served as an office and yielded sixteen well-preserved Kharoshffii 
tablets, mostly wedge-shaped or rectangular. The adjoining looks 
like a fireplace. Outside the large room, v, yet within the fenced 
enclosure of a court or garden, lay the remains of long twisted vine 
branches. The cattle-shed is on the north-east.’® 

The remains of the old ffjrts are scanty. No clear idea of tlte whole 
is available. ‘ They appeared to have been constructed of large 
uncut stones . . . and to have formed an oblong of over 40 yards 
in length and about 17 yards across.’^ At the Waklian region 
there are similar remains of ‘ three Kafir forts, which the natives 
l)eli(.‘\’C (o have been erected by the Guebers or fire-worshippers.’® 
They are known as Zamr-i-Alish-parast, Zangibar, and Kala-i-Kaka, 
the latter on the right bank of the Oxus.“ 

The stupas of Ghitral region are like those of Khotan. ‘ There 
are the characteristic three bases successively receding . . . above 
them the high cylindrical drum ; next, a projecting cornice sur- 
mounted by the proper stupa dome, which is approximately hemis- 
pherical in shape. Above the dome, in conventional outlines and 
drawn with a rather primitive attempt at perspective, appear the 
orthodox succession of ‘ umbrellas,’ apparently seven, the lowest 
resting on supports which seem to slant outwards from the top of 
the dome. Tlirough the last three of the umbrellas is seen pa.ssing 
the central pillar which in reality carried the whole series of umbrellas, 
and which, according to an early tradition, symbolized the beggar’s 
staff planted on the top of Buddha’s own stupa model. 

1 Serindia, Fig. 70, pp. 236-37. * Ibid., pp. 237, 238. 

® For plan and disposition of rooms, see ibid., plate 16. * Ibid., p. 36. 

s Wood, Source of the Oxus, p. 218. ® Stein, Serindia, I. p. 66. 

7 Ibid, I, pp. 37, see Fig. 5. 
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The shrines of Khadalik resemble the Hindu temples. One of 
these as reconstructed^ would look like the Lihga type of temples 
described in the Silpa-sdstras. It ‘ formed a quadrangle of which the 
external measurements were 75 on the east and west, and 73 on 
the north and south. The middle of this quadrangle contained a 
cella, measuring on the inside a little over 28 feet. The centre of the 
cella was occupied by a badly decayed base or platform, io| by 9I 
feet. It rose in its completely broken state to a height of about 2| feet 
above the plastered floor. The space left between the outer walls and 
the cella, 21 feet on the north and south, and 20 on the other sides, 
seemed far too wide for the enclosing passage. . . . The remains 
revealed manifest remains of intermediate walls which seem to have 
divided this outer space into no less than three concentric passages.’^ 
This shrine faces southwards. 

The next shrine, which is Buddhist, ‘ consisted of a rectangular cella, 
measuring 25 by 24 feet inside and enclosed by a passage 8 feet wide 
on the north and 5 elsewhere, with a large hall adjoining the south 
passage. The walls are of sundried bricks and were strengthened 
by wooden posts. In the cella have been found some two dozens 
miniature stupa models in clay, none higher than two inches. 

‘ The structure immediately adjoining this shrine contained a 
single hall measuring some 47 by 42 feet. Its southern portion was 
occupied by a plastered platform, 15 feet wide, rising 10 inches above 
the floor. The foot of the platform showed a bold moulding 3 inches 
wide.’® 

A few more shrines of the same type existed in this region. But 
the scanty remains do not give a clear idea of the whole. Their 
Indian origin is, however, assured by many indications, including the 
use of Kharoshthi script and an early Prakrit language for adminis- 
trative purposes.^ 

The Miran site discloses two kinds of ancient monuments. ‘ The 
ruined fort of Miran, imposing as was the appearance, rises on the 
pebble-covered plain which extends, with a total width of 3 miles, 
from the belt of the vegetation watered by the present course of the 
Miran stream eastwards to an ancient river-bed. It is of irregular 
shape and construction. Its walls still rise to a considerable height. 


^ See Fig. 6, Serindia, I, pp. 4-5. 
^Ibid., p. 157. 
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The two first wall-faces measure about 240 feet each. The west and 
south faces are considerably shorter, being about 168 and 200 feet 
in length. Projecting oblong bastions of irregular shape and varying 
dimensions protected the corners. It is, however, of comparatively 
late origin and of Tibetan type a^ disclosed by tlie finds of abundant 
Tibetan records.’^ 

The other monuments of Miran arc of Indian origin and comprise 
Buddhist shrines, including stupa of the same pattern as in other 
sites, temple, remains of Buddhist sculptures, mural painting of a 
Buddhist legend in the cella, and Kharoshdii inscriptions. 

The main structure ‘ presented itself as a solid mound built of 
sundried bricks, oblong in shape, but showing no readily recogniz- 
able surface features. Two storeys, however, could at once be dis- 
tinguished, and of these the lower arc measuring about 46 feet on 
its longer sides and a little over 36 feet on the shorter. Its height was 
about 9 feet above the original level of the ground. On the top of 
(his solid platform or base there rose a second storey, also oblong in 
shape. Its ground-plan measured about 17^ fiy feet. The corners 
of (he whole structure were roughly orientated towards the cardinal 
points. . . . The niches had once contained stucco statues in relievo, 
probably a little under life-size.’’^ ‘ This clearly proves that the 
architectural design of this decoration, which places relievo images in 
niches divided by Indo-Persian pilasters, is one directly borrowed 
from Graeco-Buddhist art.’® 

The colossal heads in soft stucco also showed the influence of 
Graeco-Buddhist sculpture ‘ in modelling and proportions.’^ The 
outer wall is lined with a row of colossal stucco images of Buddhas 
seated with cross-folded legs and usual pose (meditation, dhyanamudra) 
of the hands and drapery. ‘ The statues measured 7 feet to 
7 feet 3 inches across the knees, which reached to a height of a little 
over a foot. The stucco bases occupied by the torsoes were 7 feet 6 
inches long and 2 feet 4 inches wide, and rose to a height of i foot 
and 4 inches. The spaces dividing them were only 6 to 7 inches 
across in front, but widened towards the wall behind.’® 

Further evidence of their Indian origin was supplied by the dis- 
covery of a palm-leaf pothi (book) written in Sanskrit language and 
Brahml characters of an early Gupta type. 

^ Stein, Scrindia, p. 456. ^ Ibid., p. 485. ^ Ibid., p. 486. 

* See Fig. 12 1, 122, Serindia, Vol. I, pp. 486-87. ® Ibid., p. 488. 
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‘ The shrine, square outside but circular within, had once been 
surmounted by a dome and enclosed a small stupa in its centre. . . . 
Tlie interior of the circular cella had been lit by windows passing 
through the centre of the side walls, which were approximately 
orientated to the south, east, and north. The width of the windows 
was 2 feet 3 inches, and their lowest portions reached down to a 
level of 2 feet 8 inches above the floor. The masonry enclosing the 
dome cella was 4 feet thick at the windows, increasing to fully 10 
feet where it filled the square corners. It consisted of sundried 
bricks mixed with straw, measuring 16 by 10 inches, with a thickness 
of 5 inches. The dome must once have surmounted the square 
cella, which was enclosed by an outside passage.’^ 

‘ The peculiarity of this stiipa lies in llie circular shape of the 
base instead of the usual square one. ... It may be assumed that 
the choice of the round base, amply attested among tlie stupas of 
India and the north-west border, was due to considerations of the 
space available within the small circular cella. 

‘ On the lowest division of the base, 9 feet in diameter and 9 inches 
in height, there is placed a receding drum, i foot 6 inches high, ter- 
minated both below and above by a uniform series of mouldings. 
Then follows another plain division, 9 inches high and of the same 
diameter as the lowest, and above it a succession of small step-like 
mouldings, with a total height of less than 6 inches. From this rises 
the cylindrical member, about 2 feet 3 inches high which carries 
the dome, both being 6 feet 8 inches in diameter. The projecting 
frieze-like moulding, about 4 inches thick, which intervenes between 
drum and dome, is a feature seen with equal clearness in the stupa 
carving of Pakhtardini, the wooden stupa models of Niya and 
Lonlan, etc.’* 

‘ Considering the influence of the pradakshina custom it seems 
highly probable that the compo.sition of the wall-paintings as a whole 
had its starting point on the left of the entrance to the cella and 
thus in the south-eastern segment.’ There are various kinds of 
figures, representation of riding prince, saddle and horse-gear of 
motmt, princess driving quadriga, white elephant in sylvan scene, 
prince leading elephant, figures of armed men, animals, etc., 

1 Stein, Serindia, p. 493, Fig. 123, 128. ^/iid., p. 494, Fig. 126, 129, 130, 13 r. 

^/itd., 494. (This seems to be the verj- last outpost of Buddhist Central Asian 
monuments.) 

.‘^o8 
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representations of the story of Vessantara-jdtaka, Prince Vessantara’s 
exile, Indian ascetics with bushy hair and beards carrying the long 
staffs and small bowl for water (kamandalu), lastly, on a piece of 
frieze, is represented a low throne of the Indian gadi type, covered 
with drapery.^ There are also figures like a girl playing on a mando- 
line, girl carrying decanter, bearded male head, bust of Indian 
prince, etc.* 

Tun-huang Region 

Sir Aurcl Stein has frequently referred to tins site.* ‘ To the south- 
east of its main oasis, at the foot of a barren dune-covered hill-chain, 
there lies the sacred site the ‘ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.’ 
Buddhist piety from about the fourth century a.d. onwards has 
here honey-combed the rock walls of a true thebais with hundreds of 
cave-shrines, still objects of worship.’^ Their decoration with frescoes 
and stucco sculptures is very rich. In other respects also they would 
resemble the famous caves at Ajanta, Elora, and other places. 

‘ Along the whole length of the scarp of the hill the precipitous 
portion of the rock-face shows an unbroken succession of grottoes 
(some 515 in number). Some high, some low, they are all closely 
serried laterally, and in most parts perched also one above the other. 
Btit the number of grottoes varies greatly in height. ... At both 
the northern and southern ends the rock-face displays only a .single 
line of cave-temples, while four or five successive tiers may be counted 
elsewhere. Only for short distances and between the two shrines 
containing colossal Buddha statues it is po.ssiblc to recognize regular 
rows or storeys. The two last-mentioned temples stand in a separate 
category by themselves ; for in order to secure adequate space for 
the giant clay images of seated Buddhas close on 90 feet high which 
they were meant to shelter, a number of halls were cxcav'^ated one 
above the other. Each of these provides light and access for a portion 
of the colossus, which rises unbroken to the top through a continuous 
cavity at the back.’ 

‘ In front of most of the shrines there had been originally ante- 
chapels or porches of oblong shape carved out of the rock. Their 

^Serindia, I, pp. 517, 518, 519, 520, 521, Fig. 127, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138. 

* Ihid., I., pp. 525, 526, 527, Fig. 139, 140, 141, 143. 

^Jbid., I., Chap. XXIII, XXiy, XXV. 

* Ibid., 1., Introduction, p. xii. See The Portfolio of Thousand Buddhas, by Stein, 
Plates i-xlviii. 
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back and side walls, as well as the ceilings, still retained paintings in 
tempera. ... In most cases access to, and communication between, 
these upper shrines seems to have been assured by means of wooden 
galleries, now marked only by the wooden rafters which once served 
to support them, or more frequently still by the mere holes into which 
they were fixed. The rock-cut or wooden stairs, which were re- 
quired for the same purpose, had crumbled away almost everywhere, 
and even rough ladders were to be found only before a few caves 
which had undergone manifestly recent restoration. . . . The interior 
arrangements and decoration of these upper shrines, mostly of modest 
size, did not differ in any essential way from those prevailing in the 
cave-temples carved into the foot of the cliff.’^ 

‘ The ground-plan and general structural arrangement of these 
caves showed a striking uniformity. Outside there came first a kind 
of oblong ante-chapel. . . . Where restoration had taken place 
recently, the front had been closed by a wooden construction with 
big doors and windows, and this feature is likely to have been jjrcsent 
also in the original design. From this ante-chapel the cave-temple 
proper was approached through a high and rather wide passage, 
which alone admitted light and air to the interior excavation. This 
consisted everywhere of a single rectangular cella, usually almost 
square in shape and with sides up to 54 feet in length, hewn out 
of the solid rock and provided with a high cortical roof. Within the 
cella, wliich is usually a little deeper than it is wide, the larger 
shrines had generally a big rectangular platform, elaborately deco- 
rated in plaster and facing the entrance. 

‘ The centre was invariably occupied by a colossal stucco image of 
Buddha, by the side of which were grouped in a symmetrical fasliion 
statues of smaller divinities, all of them often badly injured . . . 
usually a kind of screen and canopy combined had been left standing 
in the rock at the back of the principal image. Behind this, and 
between the platform and the cella walls, a passage was invariably 
left for the worshippers to perform the circumambulation {pradak- 
shina). In the smaller shrines similar groups of stucco images, with 
a seated Buddha in their centre, were ordinarily found placed in 
a kind of alcove or raised chapel. Only in a few instances a third type 
of internal arrangement was in vogue by which the centre of the cella 

^ Stein, Serindia, 11 , p. 793. ** Ibid., p. 794. 
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was left unexcavated and the square block of rock used as a backing 
for statues.’^ 

The wall-paintings are all executed in tempera. ‘ It is in this modi- 
fied, technically inaccurate, sense that the term ‘ fresco ’ must be 
understood. TJie mural decoration in the passages and ante-chapels 
ordinarily represents rows of large Bodhisattvas moving in pro- 
cession, or else seated in tiers. Diapers of small figures of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas . . . covered the walls in numbers of small cellas. 
Along with elaborate floral designs and tracery they had often been 
used also for the adornment of the ceiling in the large cellas. But 
it was on the walls of these last that the wonderful richness and 
variety of this pictorial art had found room to express itself fully. 
There the frescoes generally filled large panels, bordered by floral 
scrolls of striking beauty. They were arranged either singly or in 
a series. Painted dados, often representing figures of worshippers, 
in some cases monks or nuns, served to raise these panels to an appro- 
priate height above the floor and the statue-bearing platform. Panels 
were almost invariably filled by elaborate compositions containing 
a large number of figures. Varied as the subjects were in details, two 
main classes could readily be distinguished among them. In one 
there appeared figures of Buddhas, surrounded by symmetrically 
grouped hosts of Bodhisattvas, saints, and other divine attendants, 
all shown in a carefully arranged arcliitectural setting of pavilions, 
platforms, lotus tanks, etc. These panels were meant to represent 
scenes in Buddhist heavens. The other class of fresco panels dis- 
played, in close juxtaposition and often bewildering variety, scenes 
which looked as if taken from mundane life, but often with sacred 
figures moving among them.’ Sir Aurel Stein felt assured that 
‘ these .scenes in the mural paintings illustrated Buddhist Jataka 
stories.’^ 

There is another similar group of cave temples near Chiao-tzu, 
known as the ‘ valley of Myriad Buddhas.’ This collection of cave 
temples ‘ could not compare in extent and importance with that 
of the Thousand Buddhas.’^ ‘ What the site lacks in size seemed,’ 

* Stein, Serindia, II, p. 794. 

^ Ibid., II, pp. 794-95. See Figs. 200, 214, 21 1, 212, 216, 217, 218, 219, 219- 
224, 228, 233-236, 230, 206, 209, 210, 220, 224, 231, 235, 217, 218, 221, 222, 
233, 236, 202. For detailed descriptions, see pp. 847-91. 

a /«</., Vol. Ill, p. 1 109. 
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says Sir Aurel Stein, ‘ to be made up by the singular wildness of its 
setting.’ 

The temple grottoes of Wan-fo-hsia extend for a distance of over 
a quarter of a mile.^ ‘ The condition of the sacred site harmoni/cd 
very pleasantly with the picturesque seclusion and peace of this 
submontane thebais.’ Numerous small shrines lay scattered along 
a raised terrace at the foot of the cliffs on the right bank of a river. 
None of the grottoes measured over i6 feet square and most of them 
10 by 12 feet. In all essential points of architectural disposition and 
artistic decoration they ‘ show the closest resemblance to the average 
type of Chien-fo-tung shrines approximately assigned to the ninth- 
tenth century.’^ 

‘ The principal caves are found on the right bank ranged in two 
rows. The lower one opens on a terrace, about 20 feet above the 
river, the other extends on a level about 50 to 60 feet higher. Tlic 
series of five main caves below starts on tlie sout!i-cas( with one 
containing a colossal seated Buddha image, which rises up into the 
second storey. Next to it is a cave with a colossal figure of Buddha 
recumbent in nirvana, fully 30 feet long. The five caves of the lower 
storey arc supplied with verandahs in front and rendered very dark 
thereby.’ 

‘ The subjects of the larger panels appear to be chiefly assemblies 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, .set within a square frame of geometric 
design, and this again enclosed within a circle or oval of elaborate 
floral pattern. . . . The lower main caves, together with five or six 
small grottoes between them, containing new frescoes are the shrines 
which receive most attention from resident priests and pious visitors.'® 

‘ The upper row of caves is approached by flights of stairs roughl)' 
cut into the rock, which start near some small grottoes ser\'ing 
as quarters for the priests. There is a line of 12 cave temples 
extending on a uniform level. All of them comprise a cella, square 
or nearly so, with sides varying from 20 to 32 feet ; an ante-chapel, 
itself as broad as the cella, but only of moderate depth and separated 
from the cella by a shallow wide passage ; a high porch or outer 
passage, in some cases 20 to 30 feet deep where it is intact, admitting 
light and air from the face of the cliff. The shrines originally com- 
municated with each otlier by means of narrow plastered passages 
leading from one porch to the other through the facing part of the 

^ Stein, Serindia Vol. Ill, p. 1109. ^ Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 1109, Fig. 242, 243, 2.^. 

^ Ibid., p. II 10. 
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rock wall. But where tlxis had crumbled away or become unsafe, 
a rough tunnel connecting the ante-chapels had been driven through 
the rock. The uniformity with which this disposition is repeated in 
all shrines points to execution upon a definite plan and at no great 
distance of time, and with this the uniform style of their decoration 
seems in full accord.’^ 

‘ Throughout these cave-temples the walls bear paintings in 
tempera. . . . The walls of the porches ordinarily display on the 
one side rows of men dressed in dark-red robes with wide-brimmed 
black hats ; and, on the other, proccs.sions of ladies wearing rich wide- 
sleeved dresses and elaborate coiffure with flowers, bands, and pen- 
dants around bulb-shaped caps. These figures carrying ofTerings, 
which also recur on the side walls of the entrances to the cellas, 
are intended to represent donors and donatrices. I’lie walls of tlie 
c('llas and ante-chapels arc decorated either with processions of large, 
richly robed Bodhisattvas moving under ornate canopies or with 
a variety of panels, showing familiar scenes from Buddliist Heavens, 
Buddhas enthroned among rows of Bodhisattvas, large representa- 
tions of MahjusrI and Samauta-bhadra on their vdhanas, ctc.’- 

‘ The remaining shrines of the series are very small and dark. 
The side walls of cclla of one of these (xi.\) are deconited with 
scenes from Buddliist Heavens and the back wail is occupied by a 
large representation of the ‘ wind-scene.’ There ;ire inscriptions in 
cairsive Bnihini, scribbled by the side of a donoi- figure. 

'fhese shrines of myriad Buddhas resemble in other respects also 
the ( laves of the Thousand Buddhas. And both appear to ha\’e been 
largely influenced by, if not copied from, the cave-temples of India, 
particularly those of Ajanta and Ellora. 

There are also other smaller remains of Buddhist stupas and 
vihdras in several sites. There arc Buddhist shrines, for instance, at 
I'urfan, Yar-Khoto, mostly near the northern end of the town and in 
the open space beyond it. They consist of the central temple and part 
of the enclosing court of a large Buddhist vihdra, and the central group 
of stupas at the nortliernmost Buddhist smictuary.^ At Kara-shahr 
there is a large group of shrines, including several massive temple 
ruins. There are also scattered numerous other structures mostly 

^ Stein, Serindia, III, pp. iiio-ii. 

Ill, p. nil, see Fig. 246,247. ^ Ibid.,lU, p. 1113. 

^ Ibid., Ill, pp. 1168-1169, Fig. 278, 279. 
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of modest size A There are small cellas above the springs. There are 
also cave temples.^ At Shorchuk, also, there have been discovered a 
ruined shrine, together with the ante-chapel and cella with relievo 
statues and circular image base, temple ruin, ruined slu/fa, stucco 
reliefs, and stucco relievo sculptures.® There is here also a cave 
temple.^ Buddhist shrines have also been found at Khora site.® Lastly 
at Mayaklik there are remains of Buddhist shrine, Buddha statue, 
Buddha image with painted base, and tempera painting,® 

Thei'e appears to be no doubt about the fundamental influence 
of Hindu culture on the art and architecture of these Central Asian 
colonics. Sir Aurel Stein is equally emphatic on this point also. 
‘ The most thorough proof of the dominating influence which 
Indian art exercised on the industries represented in this ancient 
settlement, was supplied by,’ in addition to purely architectural 
and sculptural objects, ‘ the ornamental wood -carving of the chair.’ 

. . . The height of the legs is 23 inches and the width of the chair 
26 inches. . . . The great interest of this ancient piece of furniture 
lies in its ornamental carving, which shows the closest resemblance 
to decorative motivt's familiar from Gandhara reliefs. Refening 
for all details of the carving to the description given in the list, I 
may point out,’ he continues, ‘ that the four-petallcd flower of a 
shape closely approaching the large purple clematis, which forms 
its most frequent feature, is well known in Gandhara sculptures. 
We find it then,’ he concludes by referring to their essential features, 

‘ either complete and enclosed in squares forming ornamental bands, 
or else halved and placed within triangular spaces just as seen on the 
panels and legs of the chair.’® The zigzag arrangement of these halved 
flowers has also its exact parallel there. ‘ The eight-petal led lotus,' he 
emphatically asserts, ‘ is unmistakably Indian, while the central 
ornament of the front panel, with its conventionalized fruit (? jiome- 
granate) and leaves, recalls decorative elements on certain Indo- 
Corintluan capitals.’® 

1 Ibid., in, Fig. 281, 282, 284, 285, 287, pp. 1184-85. 

* Stein, Serindia, Vol. Ill, p. 1184. 

^ Ibid., Fig. 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, pp. 1192-93. 

* Ibid., Fig. 298, p. 1199. ^ Ibid., Fig. 300, p. 1224. 

’^Ibid., Fig. 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, pp. 1276-77, 1286-87. 

’ Prc.served in the British Museum, l>ondon, Plate Lwiii, Ancient Khotan, V’ol. 11 . 

** Cr., Foucher, VArl de Gandhara, I, Fig. 313 (sculptures irom Loriyan-Tengai, 
Grumwedat, Burge.ss, Buddhist Art. Fig. 94). 

®, Stein, Aruient Khotan, I, p. 334. 
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Swat 

The valleys drained by the Swat river, together with the adjacent 
territory of Buner to the south-east, correspond to the ancient 
Uddiyana or Udyana. The great fame attaching to this country in 
Buddhist tradition is amply attested by the records of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, as well as by manifold notices in literature of 
northern Buddhism.^ 

The ruins consist of the Buddhist stupa of Top-dara,^ small vihdra 
at Gumbatuna,^ Balo, Kandag Valley, Bir-kot,^ ruined stupa and 
monastery walls of Barrage, Tokar-Dar,** ruined mansions, dwellings 
and tower, monastic court, on ridge above Kotah,® ruined stupa of 
Amluk-dara and of King Uttarasena, Shankardara,’ fortifications and 
ruined towers on Birkot Hill,® ruined stupa of Shinasi near Batera,® 
Buddha’s Foot-print near Tirat.^® 

The architectural details of these ruins are similar to those des- 
cribed elsewhere and need no repetition here, d’he only points to be 
noted are that they are of Indian c>rigin and that the local peculiarities 
arc few. 

1 Sir Aurcl Stein, Memoirs of the Archaeological Surrey of India, no. 42, p. i. 

'■* Ibid., Fig. I, p. (). •' Ibid., Fig. 5,, p. 8. * Ibid., I'ig. 6, 7, p. 12. 

^Ihid., Fig. 8, 9, p. 14, Fig. 10, n, .p 16. Ibid., Fig. 12, 13, 14, p. 18, 

’ Ibid., Fig. iG, 1 7, p. 20. " Ibid., Fig. 20, 22, pp. 24, 28. 

* Ibid., F'ig. 34, I). 44. Ibid F"ig. 40, p. 54. 
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CHAPTER X 


HINDU ARCHITECTURE IN INSULINDIA OR INDIAN 

ARCHIPELAGO 

The derivation of the term ‘ Insulindia ’ is not clear. Nor is 
there any general agreement about its geographical limits. Writers 
from time to lime have used the term to imply various regions. 
Here it is used, for the sake of convenience, to indicate the mainland 
and islands to the east of the Indian continent, which, though now 
peopled by non-Indian races, professed Indian culture, both religious 
and secular, from time to time. The geographical boundaries and 
local names of the territories constituting the peninsular and insular 
regions have naturally changed with the cliange of governing author- 
ities, and the monumental remains of the Hindu-Buddhist period 
have also suffered both from neglected indifference and delibcaate 
destruction. Whatever traces, with inevitable modifications, of Hindu 
architecture have survived in .some parts of the peninsula and the 
islands will show not only their Indian connexion, but also may 
supplement what have become extinct in India itself and what can 
only be recognized by a reference to the Silpa-sdstras and literary 
sources of information. 

The peninsula east of India is stated, on the basis of anci(‘nt 
inscriptions of an early date, to have included sLx regions, states or 
kingdoms : (i) Yavana-desa, in the north-east, with its capital 

Chudhii-nagarl, now Luang Phrabang, on the Me-kong ; (2) 
Champa-desa, corresponding to Annam and extending to about 
160 miles westwards of the Me-kong; (3) Syama-de.sa, in the north- 
west, including Burma proper and the northern part of modern 
Siam east of the Salwin, of which Haripunyapura, now Lamphum 
on the Me-ping, was probably the capital ; (4) Kainbhoja-desa 
included all Cambodia, Lower Cochin China, and Siam as far as 
Ultaradih ; (5) Ramanya-desa, on the w’cst, comprised Pegu and 
Tenasscrim ; and (6) Malaya-desa, the Malay Peninsula.^ 

^ Fournereau, Le Siam Ancient, Part I, pp. 50 tT. quoted by Fergusson, History oj 
Indian and Eastern Architecture (1910), Vol. II, pp. 373-374. 
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‘ The Nagarakritdgama and the Pararaton supply a list of the 
countries which belonged to the Majapahit kings, comprising all 
the islands between Java and New Guinea, including Borneo, Celebes, 
Buton, Burn, Ceram (Ambon), Banda, Banggai, Moluccas, Talaut, 
then the petty islets between Borneo and Malaya Peninsula, including 
Kedah, Kelang, Singapore, Penang, Kelantan, etc.’^ 

This list includes most of the islands, except Sumatra, Bali, and 
a few others, where remains of Indian architecture have been 
discovered . 

Burma 

Brahma-desa, as the term would indicate, was situated in the 
Brahma-sthana, or the centre of tlie then world. It is bounded on 
tlie west by India, on the north by China, on the east by Siam, and 
on the south by tlie Indian Ocean. In the historical period, Burma 
formed part of Siam and was inhabited by the same races of people. 
Burma was lirst of tliose countries which adopted the religion of 
Gautama Buddha at a very early period. It ‘ borrowed also many 
of the Indian forms of architecture,’ probably from the Lower Bengal 
Provinces, which have become extinct in the land of their origin 
and present difficulty in explaining the differences.^ 

The architectural history of Burma is stated to begin with the 
foundation of Pagan in the middle of the ninth century. Its glory 
lasted for about four centuries until it was destroyed in 1284 by the 
Chinese or Tartar army of Kublai Khan.® 

The ancient buildings in Burma arc known by a curious expression, 
pagoda, coined by the early European visitors. The term ‘ Pagoda ’ 
(Paya in Burmese) ‘ .seems to be applied by Europeans in Burma 
indifferently to two very different kinds of structure, namely, the 
bell-shaped stupas, and the square temples.’ The former was ‘ raised 
on a scries of terraces or platforms and crowned with a conical 
fmial. To these the term ‘ Tsedi,’ or ‘ Zedi,’ which corresponds with 
the Chaitya in Nepal, and Chedi of Siam, is sometimes given.’ The 
latter was a type of ‘ temple which is square on plan with some- 
times projecting porches or vestibules, and, in the thickness of the 
walls, narrow corridors, the walls of which are decorated with 

India and Java, I, p. lo. 

^ James Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ Vol. II, p. 339. 

^ Yule, Marco Paloy Vol. II, pp. 84 et seq, 
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frescoes or sculpture, with niches at intervals containing images of 
Buddha. Their roofs are pyramidal, consisting of a series of storeys 
of moderate height set back one behind the other and crowned with 
the curvilinear Hkhara of the Indo-Aryan,’ or northern style prac- 
tised both by ‘Jains and Hindus in the north of India, from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal.’^ 

The earliest of the circular pagodas, or chaityas, is that at Bu- 
paya, at Pagan, ascribed to the first years of the third century a.d. 

‘ The centre portion, or bell, is of bulbous form, raised on a triple 
base and crowned with two features, the lower one a bold torus 
moulding, the upper one a conical finial, with cavetto sinkings 
between the bell and the torus, and between tlie latter and the 
finial. ’2 

The Banbangy pagoda of the seventh or eighth century, Ngakwe 
Nadaung of the tenth century, Sliwe Dagon at Rangoon, Shwe- 
Hmaudan pagoda at Pegu, and several others arc examples of this 
type.^ 

‘ The principal variations made in the design of the Zedi {chaitya) 
arc those of the relative proportion of the bell to the east of the struc- 
ture, the outline of the same and its superstructure, and the decora- 
tion employed. Thus in the Lokananda Pagoda in Pagan, built 
by Anaurahta in 1059, the bell is of immense size, being three- 
sevenths of the total height of the structure, including the triple base 
and finial.’^ 

‘ Some of the pagodas have in the centre of each face a flight 
of steps leading to the upper terraces, and on the level of the first 
platform an arch- way similar to the examples in Boro-Budur. In 
one or two cases also there are porches in front of each flight of steps, 
cruciform in plan, similar to those of the temples of Cambodia.’® 

The history of the Sliv\'e Dagon pagoda at Rangoon would explain 
the growth of most of the Burmese pagodas. ‘ Originally it is said to 
have been only 27 feet high and to have attained its present height 

1 Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. IT, p. 341. ^ Ibid., pp. 341-342. 

® A crowd of smaller pagodas of all sizes, from 30 feel to 200 feet in height, 
surrounds the larger one. In fact there is scarcely a village in the country that 
does not possess one or two of these structures, and in all the more important towns 
they are numbered by hundreds. They are in fact innumerable (I’ergusson, p. 348). 
For a description of the pagodas at Thaton and Prome, see Fergusson, pp. 357—359, 
359-3f»o- 

* Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 343. ’’ Ibid., p. 344. 
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and dimension by repeated casings many feet in thickness. About 
the middle of the fifteentii century the height of the pagoda was 
raised to 129 feet, terraces were built round the hill, and the top — 
a platform — was paved with flagstones. In 1 768 it reached its present 
height of 321 feet, not including the new Hti, which was presented 
by king Mindon Min. The platform now measures 900 feet by 
685 feet and rises about 165 feet above the base of the hill.’ 

It is stated ‘ to have been commenced about 2,300 years ago, 
or about the era of Buddha himself.’ Its antiquity is further in- 
dicated by the belief that it contained in its Dhatu-Garbha (relic- 
chamber) not only eight hairs from the head of the last (Gautama) 
Buddha, but also relics of his three predecessors. ‘ After numerous 
miraculous indications, on this spot were discovc cd the staff of 
Kakusandha, believed to have lived some 3,000 years b.g., the 
water-dipper of Konagamana, and the bathing garment of Kassapa, 
whieb, with the eight hairs above mentioned, are enshrined within 
this great pagoda.’^ 

The Mingun-paya is the other huge pagoda commenced by 
Bodauhpaya, who spent twenty-five years over i; and died in 1819, 
leaving it incomplete. It represents the square form borrowed from 
early Indian Buddhism. ‘ It stands on a basement of five successive 
terraces, of little height, the lower terrace forming a square of 450 
feet. From the upper terrace starts the vast cubical pile of the 
pagoda, 230 feet square in plan, and rises, in a solid mass, to the 
height of about 100 feet, with slightly sloping walls. Above this it 
contracts in successive terraces, three of which had been completed, 
raising the mass to a height of 165 feet at the time the work was 
abandoned.’^ ‘ If completed, it would have risen to the height of 
500 feet. It is even now a solid mass containing between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 cubic feet of brick work. Had it been carried out, 
it would have been the tallest building in the world.’® 

The Lemyct-hna, built in the eighth and ninth centuries, is the 
earliest example of the square temples. ‘ It is about 24 feet square 
and is built in brick, with a solid pier 8 feet square in the centre, 
surrounded by a corridor 4 feet wide. On each face of the pier are 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, p. 270, referred to by Fergusson, loc. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 347. 

* Mission to the Court of Ava, p. 169. 

® Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 351. 
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bas-reliefs carved in stone which are lighted from four entrance 
doorways, one on each side of the temple.’^ 

‘ The two most interesting temples of this class are those at Nan 
Paya and Nagayon, just south of Pagan. The first is considered to 
have been built by king Anaurahta about 1050 and tlie second 
by Kyantsiitha in 1064.’ 

‘ It is, however, remarkable, considering the close connexion 
between India and Burma, so far as architectural style is concerned, 
to find the arch and vault employed systematically throughout (he 
latter country in buildings many of which are said to have been 
built by Indian workmen, and further to note that those features 
appear only when they became an actual necessity, as in doorways 
requiring wide openings, or the covering cover of corridors and 
small internal chambers with a permanent incombustible material 
to cariy- these roofs. Those roofs wore, as a rule, in the square temples, 
not fiat terraces, but assumed an ogee section following the rise of the 
vault.'" This is showm in the temples of Ananda, the Kyanktaugyi, 
and Abhayadana, south of Pagan.® 

The Ananda is the most remarkable of .some Boo to 1,000 teinjiles 
of Pagan ruins w hich ‘ extend about 8 miles in lenglh along the ri\ er, 
with an a\erage breadth of about 2 miles.’ It is stated to have been 
built by Kyantsittha (1057-1085). ‘ It is a square of nearly 200 
feet on each side, with projecting porticos on eacli face, so that it 
measures 280 feet across each way. It is several storeys in height, 
the two lower ones are square with square turrets at each end, the 
three above have seated lions at each angle. The plan of these storeys, 
as also the base of the sikhara, follows that of the latter, being .set 
back at the angles. The sikhara is crowned w'ith the conical finial 
and Hti. The setting back of each storey, one behind the other, giv(;s 
the whole a pyramidal form, which in this case rises to the height 
of 183 feet.’ 

‘ Internally the building is extremely solid, being intersected only 
by two narrow parallel corridors, but in rear of each projecting 
transept is a niche artificially lighted from above, in w'hich stands 
a statue of Buddha more than 30 feet in height.’* 

J Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 352. ^ Ibid., p. 353. 

^Ibid., Plate XLI, XXXVIII, XXXVI. 

* Ibid., pp. 360-361, Plate XLI. 
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This is the arrangement in the Chaumukh temple at Palit^§. 
and at Ranpur/ both Jain temples of the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, while the Ananda temple belongs to the eleventh century 
(a.d. 1066). This apparent anomaly is explained by the fact that 
the general basic principle was borrowed from India and the forms 
were unlike. 

Of the otlier temples® at Pagan, the Mahabodhi was built by Nand- 
aungmya Min in a.d. i 198 in imitation of the Bodh-Gaya temple. 

There is, however, remarkable dissimilarity between the generality 
of temples at Pagan and their Indian originals. ‘ They are not 
stupas in any sense of the term, nor are they vihdras' The seven- 
storcycd prasada at Polonnaruva, however, appears to be exact 
original of Pagan temples, the resemblance being so striking.’® 

There are two other classes of religious structures, known as the 
Thein and the Pitakat-Taik. The former is the ordination hall for 
priests, which would seem to correspond with the Bot of Siam, except 
that tliey are not as a rule found in the temple enclosure, as in the 
latter country. The Upali-Thein in Pagan, dating from the thirteenth 
century, is ‘ rectangular on plan and is divided into nave and side 
aisles by arcades and arches. Tlic centre aisle or nave is loftier than 
the side aisles, and in section the structure is similar to that of a 
Chaitya temple (or of a Christian church, except that there are no 
clerestory windows). The summit of the roof is decorated with 
terra-cotta ridge tiles, and in the centre is an attenuated dagaba. 
On the top of the nave and aisle walls is a cresting or pierced para- 
pet similar to that which crowns the terrace walls of the pagodas. 
The interior is said to be decorated with fine and brilliant frescoes.’^ 

There are other examples also. The Pitakat-Taik is the sacred 
library at Pagan, which was built by Anaurahta in 1057 to house the 
Buddhist scriptures that he brought away from Thaton. ‘ It was 
probably built by the masons whom he brought over from Thaton,® 

^ See Plate XXII, Fergusson, Vol. II, p. 47. 

* The other famous temples at Pagan are Dhammayangyi (built by Narethu 
in A.D. 1160) and Thatpyinuyu (built by Alaungsithu, a.d. 1144). 

® Compare Sat Mahal Prasada (Fergusson, Vol. I, p. 246) and Pitakat- Taik, 
Plate XL (Fergusson, Vol. II, 356-357). 

* Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 356. 

®The ancient Suvarpa-Bhumi, Golden Chersonese of classical geographers, 
situated on the Sittang River, about 40 miles north of Martaban, destroyed in a.d. 
1050 by Anaurahta, King of Pegu (Phoenix, Vol. II, pp. 204 et seq., J. A. S. B., 
Vol. XLII, pp. 23 et seq., Fergusson, loc. eit., Vol. II, pp. 357-358). 

But Sumatra is better known as Suvarna Bhumi. 
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and was presumably a copy of the original library there. The plan 
of the structure is square, with, apparently, judging from the roof, 
four parallel corridors round the central chamber or hall.’ The 
ground storey appears to be of moderate height. The roof consists of 
four storeys, set back one behind the other, with ogee roofs between, 
resting direct on the vaults of the corridors.^ 

The monasteries are another class of buildings of which the ideas 
were borrowed from India. But the Burmese ‘ monasteries are, in 
almost all instances, less magnificent than the pagodas to which they 
are attached, and are, with scarcely an exception, built of wood — 
a practice destructive of their architectural character, and also 
depriving them wholly of that monumental appearance of stability 
which is so essential to true architectural expression.’^ 

The residential buildings from tho.se of the poorest to the palaces 
of the kings, were also constructed from time immemorial of the perish- 
able material. ‘ The custom has now passed into a law, that no one 
shall have the power of erecting buildings of stone or brick, except 
it be the king Iximself, or unless the edifices be of a purely religious 
character.’^ 

Thus no idea of ancient Burmese civil architecture can correctly 
be formed. 

Siam 

The ancient Syama-de^a was the north-western one of the six 
states forming the peninsula east of India and south of China. It then 
included Burma proper and the northern part of modern Siam® 
east of the Salwin, of which Haripunya-pura, now Lamphum, on the 
Me-ping, was probably the capital. It was thus bounded on the west 
by India and the Indian Ocean, on the north by China, on the cast 
by the Champa-desa, and on the south by the Kambhoja-de^a, 
the sea (Syama-S%ara) and the Malaya-desa. 

This ancient Siam is known from the epic tradition of the Rdmd- 
yana in connexion with the .search for Sita, stolen by Ravana; from 
the Buddhist tradition of Asoka and Kanishka having sent missionaries 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, pp. 356-357. See Plate XL, and compare with 
the library buildings mentioned in connexion with the Nalanda University. 

Vol. II p. 366. 

^ The modern Siam is of much limited area. It has Burma and the Indian 
Ocean on the west ; the Shan States of Burma, China, and Laos on the north ; 
Annam (Champa) and Cochin China on the cast ; and Cambodia, Gulf of Siam, 
and the Malay Peninsula on the south. 
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for propagation of Buddhism ; from the inscriptions discovered in 
Cliampa and Cambodia ; from the Siamese chronicles ; from the 
annals of Ceylon, Malay Peninsula and Java ; from the Chinese 
records and Japanese documents ; and, lastly, from the accounts left 
by the Chinese and European travellers.^ 

The ancient Chinese empire claims to have extended in 585 b.g. 
up to the regions of the barbarians, including all the provinces south 
of the great Yang-tse-kiang.^ Many and various tribes appear to 
have been included amongst these barbarians. ‘ Most of them 
were Tai people, the ancestors of the Siamese, Lao, and Shans of 
today.’® These Tai people were driven from their original home, 
Nanchao, and became ‘ the first inhabitants of Siam, long before 
the dawn of history.’ ‘ Later on, Siam was inhabited by three 
races whose descendants may still be seen. In the south were two 
types, a curly-headed people of Negrito origin, and a wavy-haired 
Indonesian race,’ represented by the naked and squalid Sewang 
and Sakai respectively, still wandering in the forests of the Malay 
Peninsula.^ The northern Siam was inhabited by the Was or Lawas, 
distinguished as wild and tame, the former ‘ chiefly known through 
their habit of collecdng human heads and decorating the approaches 
of their villages with rows of skulls,’ and the latter inhabiting Shan 
States and Siam and professing Buddhism, known ‘ as peaceful 
cultivators or hunters in their mountain villages.’ ‘ Many hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years before the Christian era, another race of 
men settled in Southern Siam, known as the Khmers, represented 
by the Cambodians, the Mohns or Talaings of Pegu, the K’amuks 
of French Laos, and the K’as and other smaller tribes in the Shan 
States.’® 

‘ The Khmer civilization, the monumental remains of which have 
so astonished all investigators, was of purely Indian origin. It is not 
possible to say for certain when the first Indian settlers came to 
Siam or Cambodia, but there is no reason to suppose that any of 
their buildings, the remains of which are in existence, date from 
pre-Buddhist times.’ But General Wood admits the fact that 
‘ there were Indian settlers in pre-Buddhistic times. They must have 

^ Compare Phanindranath Bose, The Indian Colony of Siam, pp. 3—1 7. 

* Demetrius Boulger, History of China. 

® W. A. R. Wood, C.M.G., C.I.E., Consul-General, A History of Siam (1933), p. 31, 

^ Wood, loc. cit., p. 40. pp. 41, 4a. 
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professed Bralimanism.’ There is, however, reason to suppose that 
despite all the ancient stone inscriptions found in the region peopled 
by the Khmers being purely south Indian (Dravidian) both in 
lettering and language, ‘ the first great influx of Indians into this 
region dated from the time of king Asoka’s invasion of Kalinga 
and that the settlers were natives of Kalinga ’ and ‘ formed colonies 
at various points along the coasts of the countries now known as Pegu, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. This view has been further 
substantiated by Fergusson when he says of Burma that it ‘ adopted 
the religion of Sakyamuni (Buddha) and borrowed also many of tlic 
Indian forms of architecture, but with differences we are now at a 
loss to account for. It may be that, as we know nothing practically 
of the architectural forms of the lower Bengal provinces before the 
beginning of the sixth century, these forms may have been taken 
to Prome and Pegu before that time and may have migrated also 
to Siam. 

Support to this view is received also from the Mahdvamsa'?, list 
of ten Buddliist missionaries sent forth to various parts of the world 
by king Asoka, including Suvarna-bhumi (land of gold), variously 
identified with ‘ the region extending from Pegu right down through 
the Malay Peninsula,’ with ‘ southern Siam,’ and also with the 
island of Sumatra. Further, ‘ Prince Damrong and other competent 
authorities believe that the original stupa over which the existing 
large pagoda of Nak’on Prat’om was built dates from the time of 
king Asoka. General Wood quotes Hiuen Tsang to the effect 
that king Siladitya of Kanoj sent missionaries to foreign countries, 
who must have visited Siam also ‘ since images peculiar to that 
period have been discovered at Nak’on Prat’om, Nak’on Srit’am- 
marat, and in other parts of Siam.’^ 

According to a Tamil inscription® of the eighth or ninth century 
A.D. Indian merchants appear to have been in trade-relation witli 
Siam in the early centuries of the Christian era, and they are stated 
to be the Tamil Vaishnava soldiers who settled in Siam and built 
the temple of Vishnu there.® 

* Wood, loc. cit., pp. 42, 43. 

® James Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1910), Vol. II. p. 339. 

® Wood, loc. cit., pp. 43-44. * Ibid., 45-46. 

® E. Hultsch, Hote on a Tamil Inscription in Siam, J. R. A. S. (1913), pp. 337“339- 

® Bose, loc. cit., p. 21. 
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The architectural remains of Indian origin are very scanty and 
poor in Siam, especially in comparison with those in the neighbouring 
countries of Champa and Cambodia. In fact the Hindu monuments 
consist of a few unimportant temples and images of Vishnu, Lakshml, 
Siva, and others. Even the Buddhist monuments are rather unim- 
portant architecturally, but numerous in number, and include 
monasteries, stupas, chaityas, pagodas, and images of Buddha. 

Temples at Sukhodaya, Phra, Fathom, Sajjanalaya, Ayuthia, Lopha- 
buri, Sangkalok, and Bangkok have been referred to by travellers 
and historians. There are various structures built within the enclo- 
sures of temples. Their general classification and description may be 
gathered from an account of any one temple. 

‘ The outer enclosure of a temple was always rectangular, and 
generally of greater length than width. The enclosure walls were 
as a rule about 3 feet thick, and from 12 to 14 feet high. The most 
important building in the vat (enclosure) was the hot (the sacred 
temple) and usually the first built. The hot was rectangular in 
plan, and was divided into central and side aisles by columns in stone, 
carrying open timber roofs covered with glazed tiles in bright colours. 
The roofs over the side aisles were at a lower level than that of the 
central aisles, leaving space for a clerestory, which consisted of 
pierced terra-cotta slabs. Similar perforated screens were built 
in between the outer columns of the aisles. In important temples 
the hot had double aisles on each side.’ 

‘ The principal feature in the hot, admission to which was con- 
fined to the priests, was the great altar carrying a gilded statue of 
Buddha, which was always placed in the central aisles, in the last 
bay but one.’ 

Just like the ordinary shrine, the hot (of Vat Jai at Sukhodaya) 
stood opposite the main entrance in the east and had a porch in 
front. ‘ In its rear was the principal phra [stupa) of the temple, 
of which there were two types of design,^ the phra-prang and the 
phra-chedi. The former is of a type peculiar to Siam, about half 
way up is the cell, with its entrance door on the eastern side, access 
to which was obtained by a steep flight of steps, and recessed niches 
on the three other sides.’ Thus it differed in many essential respects 
from similar structures in India or Burma. ‘ The top, or upper part, 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit., Plate XLVI. 
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has a domical shape, which we can easily fancy to be derived from 
the stupa, but the upright part looks more like the iikhara of a Hindu 
temple than anything Buddhist.’ 

‘ The phra-chedi (of Vat Jai at Sukhodaya) is based apparently 
on the stupas of India, the cells containing the relics of Buddha, 
however, being placed underground, and reached in the larger 
examples by secret passages in the thickness of the walls. The enor- 
mous structures now existing of the Fathom chedi is the second 
enclosure or envelope of the original chedi, and rises to the height 
of 344 feet. It is surrounded by a triple gallery with numerous 
paviUons, the roofs of which were in the last rebuilding (of 1862) 
copied from those of Angkor Vat in Cambodia.’^ 

The vihdns (vihdras) and kamburiens are similar in design to the 
bot, but smaller in size. Therein also people assembled to offer up 
prayers and listen to sermons. 

There are two other types of buildings found only in the royal 
temples. They are known as chuttamukk, that is, chaturmukha (four- 
faced), and mora-dob, mondob, i.c. mandapa or pavilion, both 
elaborately described in the Mdnasdra Silpa-idstra. ‘ The former, 
cruciform (svastika) in plan, was originally built to shelter a statue 
of the four-faced Brahma ; this has been destroyed, and its place 
taken by four niches, placed back to back, each with a statue of 
Buddha facing the cardinal points.’ The finest example is stated to 
have been found in the Vat Mandapa Si Na at Sajjanalaya. 

The mandapa (or pavilion) is ‘ usually a rectangular building, 
containing a statue of Buddha. In the Vat Si Jum at Sukhodaya, 
it measured 57 feet wide by 70 feet deep, and sheltered an immense 
statue of Buddha, nearly 50 feet high, which was constructed in 
brick, coated with stucco and gilded. The walls of the mandapa 
were also built in brick, and they carried a lofty roof or tower of the 
same material ; at a height of 32 feet from the ground the brick 
courses commenced to project one in front of the other, till they met 
at the top, thus forming in section an inverted pyramid.’^ 

Smaller pavilions were built ‘ to hold the Buddha-pada, the 
mythical representation of the sacred feet of Buddha.’^ 

1 Fergusson, toe. cit., Vol. II, pp. 406, 407, 408. 

Vol.II, p. 408. 

“ Locally known as Phrabat, wheel of the Law, the most famous example in 
Siam being 12 miles from Lophaburi. 
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The other types of buildings are the Belfry (Ho’ Rakhang) and the 
sacred Library (Ho’ Trai), the latter found only in the royal temples. 
The sacred tank in the enclosures was known as Sa, equivalent to 
the Cambodian Sra and the Indian Saras. 

‘ The principal phra differs slightly in design (from those already 
described), the upper part being partly chedi and partly prang. 
It is raised on a platform and surrounded by eight smaller towers, 
consisting of a lower storey, with niche on each side containing a 
statue of Buddha, with a superstructure recalling the entrance door- 
ways of Cambodia and Java, though the sculpture is very inferior. 
Above the architrave, carried by rectangular piers with moulded 
capitals, is a pediment enclosed with richly carved moulding, with 
dragons’ heads on each side, and in the tympanum, which forms 
a niche, is a figure of Buddha in the nirvana posture, with other 
figures. Above, there is a second storey with a repetition of the 
pediment and niche to a smaller scale, and there may have been a 
third storey, rising about 25 feet in height, the great phra in the 
centre being 80 to 90 feet high. Three towers of a similar kind, 
placed side by side, exist in the Vat Sisavai, also at Sukhodaya 
where they take the place of the phra. Above a plain ground 
storey, with three angle projections, are other storeys, of which 
six still exist in the western tower on the right, and on each face 
is a niche with trefoil head and ndga terminations enclosing a 
statue, and, on the angle projections, antefixae carved with heads 
of garudas and other deities. The upper storeys arc only slightly 
set back, one behind the other, so that they may be the prototypes 
of the phra prang.' ^ 

‘ Of some of these structures many examples would be found in 
the same enclosure. Thus in the Vat Jai at Sukhodaya, the most 
important temple illustrated by Fournereau, there was one great 
phra-chedi and its annexes, two hots, six vihdns, three kamburiens, 
one mandapa, ten small pavilions, five phra-prang, and over a 
hundred phra-chedi, most of these being erected by private persons 
as funeral monuments and memorials — altogether nearly two 
hundred structures.’^ 

The design of the phra-prang is found in the crowning members 
of the (modem) pagodas of Bangkok. But their ‘ elaboration of 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 409. Plate XLVII. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 408-409. 
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detail and exuberance of coloured ornament ’ is disapproved by 
Fergusson, and stated to have been ‘ here carried to an extent truly 
barbarous.’ But they show ‘ the innate and irrepressible love 
of architecture they display.’ Fergusson comments, however, in 
strong terms when he says, ‘ but it also shows how easily these higher 
aspirations degenerate into something very like vulgarity, when 
exercised by a people in so low a stage of civilization as the modern 
Siamese.’ 

‘ The same remarks apply to their civic buildings : palaces and 
porticos, and even dwelling-houses, are all as rich as carving and 
gilding and painting can make them ; but, as in the pagodas, it is 
overdone and fails to please, because it verges on vulgarity.’ Being 
in despair of the future even, Fergusson concludes that ‘ the new 
civilization is not indigenous, but an importation. The men of pro- 
gress wear hats, the ladies French gowns, and they build palaces 
with Corinthian porticos and sash-windows.’ He truly deplores 
the similar state of affairs in India when he says, ‘ it is the sort of 
civilization that is found in the bazar in Calcutta, and it is not 
desirable, in an architectural point of view, at all events, if, indeed, 
it is so in any other respect.’^ 

The pagodas generally built on the banks of ruins are, however, 
‘ like so many monastic towns in the middle of nice gardens with 
shrines dedicated to Lord Buddha. There are preaching halls and 
temporary accommodation for pilgrims and houses for monks. 

The country of Siam appears to have been markedly connected 
with India from the time of king Asoka. The religions, tradition, 
culture, and population arc of Indian extract. Some 98 per cent, of 
Siamese at present profess Buddhism. Before the time of Asoka, 
there are reasons to believe, Hinduism was prevalent there. The 
images of Vishnu, Ganesa, and other deities, and of Rama, Sita, 
as well as the incidents of the Rdmdjana and the Mahdbhdrata 
arc found depicted in temples and monasteries in Siam. The names 
of places like Ayodhya, Saurashtra, Maharastra, Vishnu-loka, etc., 
as also of persons, are Indian in origin. The name of the country 
itself sounds like Indian. 

Of architecture and sculpture there are numerous examples, as in- 
dicated above, to show that India contributed the leading principles. 

1 Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, pp. 412, 413. 

‘“^Bose, loc. cit., p. 102. 
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‘ The story of the Ramdyam is illustrated on the walls of the 
royal temple at Bangkok.’ The stories of Jatakas were sculptured 
in Sukhodaya. Thus in religion, in literature, in art, in sculp- 
ture, in architecture Siam owes a lot to India. There are kings 
with Indian titles, ministers and officers bearing Indian names, and 
Indian customs and ceremonies practised in Siamese families. 

The Brahmans are stated to have still maintained a leading position 
in the royal court of Siam. ‘ They preside over coronation and 
other important ceremonies, and occupy as honourable a position 
as the Buddhist monks in the royal court. They compose the names 
of the princes, towns, and temples in San.skrit. They also act as 
Hora, or astrologers, and Achdr (i.e. Acharya, preceptor) of 
pagodas.’^ 


Champa 

Champa is the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula in 
continuation of Burma, comprising Siam, Laos, Annam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China. It corresponds with Annam. It is bounded by the 
Sea of China on the east, and on the west there is a range of hills 
along the valley of Me-kong river, on the south is French Cochin- 
China, and on the north lie the parts of the sea, Laos, and Siam. 
It is about i6o miles from east to west up to the Me-kong. 

The original inhabitants, who were conquered by the Indians, prob- 
ably in the second century a.d., belonged to the Austronesian race. 

The earliest mention of Champa-desa is in that passage of the 
Rdmdyana where it is stated that king Sugriva sent out emissaries 
in search of Sita, stolen by Ravana. The king Asoka’s messengers 
also may have visited the country of Champa. According to the 
Arakanese traditions, the first king of Champa was the son of a king 
of Benares, who settled at Ramavati, the present Rambyi or Ramri.^ 
According to another tradition, the first Indian kings of Champa 
were known as the Kaundinya of the lunar race. 

Mainly on the basis of the Vo-chanh inscription in Sanskrit of the 
second or third century of the Christian era, it is clear that Champa 

^ Bose {loc. cit., p. 109) refers, as his authority, to Siam in E. R. E. 

2 Phayre, History of Burma, p. 7, quoted by Dr. R. G. Majumdar, Ancient 
Colonies in the Far East, Vol. I, ‘ Champa,’ ‘ Introduction,’ p. xviii. 
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had already been under a ‘ Hindu or Hinduized dynasty.’ Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar takes Sri Mara as the first historical Hindu king 
of Champa In support of this, Majumdar refers to Ptolemy’s list of 
Sanskrit names in Indo-China, the mention of the Ghams or 
Annamese in history in the second century a.d., and also the Chinese 
reference to the foundation of the kingdom of Champa in 192 a.d. 
by Lien of the family of Kiu.^ 

Mainly on the basis of inscriptions and Chinese records, Majumdar 
has drawn up the lists of kings of the Hindu dynasties that ruled in 
Champa, beginning with Sri-Mara, from the second century a.d. to 
A.D. 1180.^ 

So far as the architectural remains of Champa are concerned 
they can hardly put up any claim to a comparison with those of 
Cambodia or Java in respect of purely technical design or artistic 
decorations. But the temples of Champa appear to have been 
erected earlier than those of Angkor Vat and Boro-Budur. 

The Cham temples have been found in groups at Myson, Dong 
Duong, Po-Nagar, and Pho Hai areas, and individually at Binh 
Lam, Khuong My, and Bang An. 

M. Parmentier has made a technical classification of all these 
monuments under five headings.* What he calls the ‘ primitive 
art ’ is represented by the Myson and the Po Nagar temples of the 
seventh and the first quarter of the ninth centuries respectively. 
The ‘ cubic art,’ deriving its name from the cube-shaped roof of the 
temples, is represented by the Myson temples of the eighth century, 
Po Nagar temple of the late ninth century, and the Dong Duong 
temple of the same period. The ‘ mixed art,’ deriving its title from 
a combination of ‘ primitive ’ proportions and ‘ cubic ’ roof, is 
represented by the Dong Duong temple of the late ninth century. 

^ Majumdar : ‘ Champa,’ Introduction, pp. xx-xxiv. 

® Dynasty of Sri Mara of Sixteen Kings from 2§o—^2g. 

Dynasty of Gangaraja of Fourteen Kings from 500-ygy. 

Dynasty of Panduranga of Five Kings from yg8-86o. 

Dynasty of Bhrigu of Seven Kings from 861— gy2. 

Dynasty of Some Varman of Nine Kings from gy2-i044. 

Dynasty of Some Varman of Three Kings from lo^o-ioGg. 

Dynasty of Some Varman of Four Kings from ioyo-1126. 

Dynasty of Some Varman of Five Kings from iigg-iiSo. 

— ‘ Champa Chap. III-X, pp. 19-105. 

* M. H. Parmentier, Inventaire Descriptif des Monuments Chams dc L'Annam, 
Vol. II, pp. 19 et. seq. quoted by Majumdai, ‘ Champa,’ Chap. X, p. 258. 
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The ‘ classic art ’ is so called because of the architectural formula 
followed in the representation of the Myson temple of mid-eleventh 
century. The ‘ pyramidal art ’ dervies its title from its pyramidal 
form, as represented by the Bang An temple of the earliest tenth 
century, Po Nagar temple of the late twelfth century, and the V an 
Pron temple of the fourteenth century. Lastly, what is called the 
‘ derived art,’ has departed from the recognized canons of the 
classical art and is represented by the Myson temples of the twelfth 
century, the Po Khaun Garai of the fourteenth century, and Po 
Rome of the mid-seventeenth century. 

The Myson temples are situated in a valley, measuring about a 
mile in extent, south-east of Touranne. They are built in the valley 
proper, as also upon the low peaks of the neighbouring hills. They 
may be divided into some ten groups. The first group consists of the 
main shrine and three subsidiary temples on each side, of the same 
form but smaller in size, all built on one terrace in a quadrangular 
courtyard, surrounded by brick walls. They are cruciform (svastika) 
in plan and consist of several stages or storeys. ‘ In the first stage 
of the pyramidal roof, each side contains three pilasters. The second 
and third stages are repetitions of the first, though on a smaller scale.’ 
The second group, within a square wall, contains the principal temple 
in the centre of the enclosure. ‘ A hall with double doors gives 
access to the court from the east. Two subsidiary temples occupy 
respectively the south-eastern and north-eastern angle. There are 
two other temples within the enclosure, in the south-west angle and 
in front of it. There are besides, seven miniature temples attached to 
the enclosing wall.’ One of these temples ‘ has only two storeys 
and the roof of the upper one is ridge-shaped, with ogival ends.’ 
There is a colonnade in front of the main shrine. The octagonal shaft 
of each column ‘ is fluted and ornamented at both ends. The base 
and capital arc both executed with rare perfection. The abacus is 
decorated with the busts of four figures brandishing swords of a 
peculiar kind. The topmost member is a beautiful lotus.’ 

The third group is also enclosed with a wall. It consists of the main 
shrine, five other edifices, three temples, two subsidiary temples, 
all of the same orientation, and one gate tower. The main shrine is 
separated by an open space into the sanctuary and the vestibule. 
‘ Internally the arched vault is not of a regular pyramidal character, 
but rises straight to a certain distance.’ 
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The fourth group is ‘ enclosed by a continuous wall which forms 
a circuit round tlje northern, southern, and western walls/ There 
are two principal temples separated by a common court, two other 
subsidiary temples, two minor buildings, and another temple within 
the same enclosure. The fifth group is also enclosed by a wall, witJi 
a gateway in the middle of the southern wall. The main shrine had 
a tiled roof. Its ‘inner chamber is square in plan, and has four 
wooden columns at the four angles. It opens by a doorway to the 
west, and has in the a ntre a richly sculptured pedestal carrying an 
enormous /inga ’ (phallus of Siva). There are three subsidiary 
temples, two edifices, and remains of several other buildings. In 
this group only one temple faces the east, the others having their 
fajade towards the west. 

The sixth group is also similar in plan, being enclosed by a wall 
with a single gateway. Here there is only one subsidiary temple, to 
the south of the main shrine in the centre of the enclosure. 

The seventh group is similarly enclosed with a single gateway. 
In front of the main shrine, facing west, there is the usual hall {mukha- 
mandapa). There is no subsidiary' temple within the enclosure, but 
there appears to have been a residential chamber. Outside the 
enclosure, to the north-east, there is a temple w'ith four entrances 
on the four sides. 

The eighth group has no other building besides the maitr shrine, 
facing cast, which is furnished with the usual front hall within the 
enclosing wall. There is also no gate-tower, which is substituted by 
a simple docr~way. 

The ninth group is also enclosed and has a gateway, but the main 
shrine and other temples have all disappeared. 

The tenth group, at the middle height of a small peak overlooking 
the second, third, and fourth groups, ‘ consists merely of a long 
chamber.’ It ha.^ two doorways at the two ends.^ 

The deities installed in the Myson temples include, besides the 
phallus of Siva, Ganesa, Skanda, Brahma, Surya, Indra, and other 
gods and goddesses. 

Dong Duong Group 

The general plan of the Dong Duong temples appears to illustrate 
the design described in the Mdnasdra and other Silpa-^dstras . The 

^ For further details, vide Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 240-24.8 ; Parmentier, 
loc. cit. Plates LXVII— XCVII. 
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whole compound is divided into four main courts. The outermost 
court, like all the rest, had an entrance porch on the east, preceded 
by two columns. Buildings in all the courts are mostly in ruins. In 
the third court there is a single hall with two side entrances. The 
second court contains a long chamber. In the first, or innermost 
court, is situated the main shrine of cross shape (i.e. svastika in plan) 
surrounded by four sanctuaries. There is, in front, an imposing build- 
ing {mukha-mandapa) with four bays. There are also two other 
temples and two residential blocks. The whole court is enclosed by 
a wall, with a porch on the east. 

From the inscriptions it appears that ‘ the ruins at Dong Duong 
arc those of a Buddhist temple and monastery, built by king Jaya- 
varman in a.d. 875,’ and that ‘ the temple was situated within the 
town of Indrapura, which was at that time the capital of Champa, 
and that the widowed queen of Indravarman, named Haradevi 
Rajakula, installed many gods and goddesses within the temple 
area. The actual discovery of Buddhist images among the ruins 
of the temple also demonstrate the Buddhist character of the 
building.’^ 

Po Nagar Group 

The Po Nagar temple, otherwise known as ‘ the goddess of the city,’ 
is situated, facing east, on a small hillock at the entrance of a valley. 
‘ It commands a good view of the lagune at the foot of the hillock 
and of the sea close by.’ 

The temples were built within an enclosing wall in two rows from 
north to south, each containing three. The principal temple is in the 
front row. ‘ A steep staircase leads to a lower terrace containing an 
imposing hall with a colonnade.’ There appears to have been a 
gateway also. 

The superstructure of the main temple, wherein is installed a beauti- 
ful image of Uma, ‘ consists of a small member of ogival-shape, 
superimposed upon a bigger one of the same shape. Each of these 
stands upon two pilasters, between which, at the bottom, is a human 
figure decorated with a mukuta (crown) and with hands joined near 
the breast.’ ‘ The roof consists of four stages. The interior of the 
roof is a pyramidal vault, ending in a long chimney to which are 

* Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 250 ; vide Parmentier, Plates XCVIII, el seq. 
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attached, at the height of the third stage of the roof, two cross-pipes 
which extend over the entire summit of the building. The vestibule 
is a copy of the main building in all its essential features.’^ 

This appears to be the best preserved and most beautiful of all 
temples in Champa. 

One other temple of this group has a peculiar roof, consisting of 
a single curvilinear pyramidal dome of elegant shape, with two bulb- 
shaped stones as finials looking like the phallus of Siva. 

From inscriptions it is clear that there were several other buildings 
at Po Nagar. One of these has been identified as an apsidal Buddhist 
chaitya, with a central nave and two aisles.^ In another inscription 
it is stated that ‘ King Satyavarma built a new temple and installed 
therein a new mukha-linga, together with images of other gods and 
goddesses.’ In a third inscription of a.d. 817, Senapati Par is stated 
to have ‘ erected three temples with mandapas (pavilions) and gates 
and installed gods and goddesses.’* 

The Po Hai temples^ on the top of a hillock consist of three shrines, 
facing east, in two different levels. The principal one is enclosed 
by a wall. ‘ The absence of corner towers brings out very promi- 
nently the resemblance of this type of temples with the storeyed stupas 
of India, from which it seems to have been ultimately derived.’® 

The Po Dam group consists of six temples,® also situated on a hill, 
but face the south, and the upper storeys of one with curved roof 
resemble some small temple in Boro-Budur. 

The Po Rome temples consist of the principal shrine and another 
building.^ 

The Po Klong Garai temple comprises six buildings, built on a 
peak, commanding a fine view.® 

The Ho Lai temples consist of three shrines built on a plain, and 
the Hung Thank group of five temples at the foot of a hill.® 

1 Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 252, 251 ; Parmentier, loc. cit., Plate XXLI. 

* Parmentier, Plate XXI, Vol. I, p. 127, quoted by Majumdar. 

® For further details, vide Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 258 : for inscriptions. 
Book III, pp. 41-218. 

* Parmentier, loc. cit., Parts I to III, pp. 29 et seq. 

® Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 254. 

* Parmentier, Plates VI and VII; Majumdar, p. 255. 

’ Parmentier, Plates VIII to X; Majumdar, p. 255. 

* Parmentier, Plates XI to XIV; Majumdar, p. 255. 

* Parmentier, Plates XV to XIX; Majumdar, p. 256 ; and Parmentier, Plates 
XX and XXI : Majumdar, p. 256. 
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The remains of a few cave temples also have been found at 
several places in Qiampa. The Phu Duoc cave is oval in shape. 

‘ The inner chamber has a vaulted roof, and two cells radiate from 
it.’ ‘The marble mountains near Hos Que contain several caves 
round a central hall, which is, however, open to the sky.’ * The 
caves of Phong Nha are of massive proportions.’ This cave contains 
an image of Buddha and some other sculptures. There are some 
hundred inscriptions, one of which appears to contain the word 
‘ Sariputra,’ thus indicating a Buddhistic sanctuary. The Chua Hang 
cave also contains a small image of Buddha. The caves near the Lac- 
Son village appear to have been ‘ transformed into Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries by the Chams.’ In these caves there are some thirty-six 
inscriptions. 1 

The sculptures in connexion with the temples and caves com- 
prise the images of both gods and goddesses, kings and queens, men 
and women, and animals. The actual iconographic proportions 
in Tala or any other system are not available. But Dr. Majumdar 
declares that ‘ the features, at least of the upper part of the body, 
are well proportioned and the expression of face is pleasing.’ But 
he comments that, ‘ like the Indian art, the images of gods in later 
periods became more and more deformed, till they assumed some- 
times a monstrous appearance.’ The figures of dvarapdlas (door- 
keepers) in temples are cited as examples.® Some of the human 
figures, comprising praying ones, mounted on elephants, lions, 
apsaras (nymphs), demons, etc., as also of musicians, are stated to be 
‘ really charming.’ The bas-reliefs on pedestals are stated to be 
so good as to be compared with those of Java.® 

City Plan 

The description of the city of Champa is available from a Chinese 
text.® It is stated to have been situated at a distance of about 6^ 
miles from the sea coast. ‘ At the north-west angle of the ramparts 
of the city were high mountains and a long chain of hills. To the 
north of these hills flowed a river, to the south also there was another 
river which joined the former to the east of the city.’ 

^ Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 259-260 ; Parmentier, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 218, 
Fig. 41, p. 317, Fig. 69, pp. 542-548, quoted by Majumdar. 

*For further details, vide Majumdar ‘ Champa,’ pp. 263-271; and Parmentier, 
loc, cit,y Figs. 78 to 107. 

^ Chouei King Tchou (a.d. 527) referred to by Dr. Majumdar, loc. ciU^ p. 19. 
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‘ The city was surrounded by a wall about a mile and a half in 
circumference. On a brick wall, about 200 feet high, was raised a 
second brick wall of half that height, pierced by square loop-holes. 
On the walls were placed wooden boards supporting many-storeyed 
pavilions, on the roof of which again arose towers varying in height 
from 40 to 70 feet. There were four gates in the walls. The main 
gate was on the east. It opened near two islands in the river Houai. 
The western gate opened on a double ditch which turned to the north 
and reached a hill. The southern gate, likewise, opened on a double 
ditch. The northern gate opened on the river Houai.’ 

‘ Within the walls were a small enclosure, the assembly rooms, and 
brick palaces. There was a palace, opening to the cast, of which 
the loose pieces supporting the rafter looked like the tail of an owl.’ 
The towers are also stated to have been of an owl shape, ‘ with its 
tail turned towards the wind and touching the mountains and the 
clouds, looking as if towards the water and ascending to the highest 
peak of the mountains.’^ In design, the city itself, it should be 
noticed, may correspond to the Kheta plan of the Mdnasdra, while 
pechaka (owl) has been distinctly referred to in the Mdnasdra as 
a site-plan, which appears to have been carried to the towers and 
palaces built within the city, probably of the same plan.* 

There arc also scanty remains of some fortified cities. The citadel 
of Sri Banoy, an irregular quadrangle in shape, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Song Luy. This ‘ shows greater knowledge 
in the art of fortification than any other.’ Thank Ho, about ten miles 
from the mouth of the river Song Da Rang, is ‘ enclosed between 
a mountain and the left side of the river, and the open face is pro- 
tected by a wall. It was also protected by reduits and towers and 
had several gates.’ Of the citadel of Chausa and Coy Luy very 
little remains to enable a description. 

Remains of ‘ a first class military fortification ’ have been dis- 
covered at Caban, the ancient capital town of Vijaya. ‘ They cover 
a rectangular area of over 1,500 yards from north to south and of 
1,200 yards from east to west. It was protected by an arm of the 
Binb Dinh river on the north, and a strong wall, without any flanking, 
on either sides. The wall was built of earth with revetment of 

^ M. Auroussean, B. E. F., Vol. XIV, no. 9, pp. 23-34. Majumdar, loc. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 19-20. 

® Vide Mdnasdra, Chap. VII ; and see pp. 101-102, 104 of this volume. 
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limonite, and was pierced through by tunnels for the ingress and 
egress of a small brook. There are a number of high mounds on all 
sides which probably conceal some towers or gates. 

This brief account of Champa architecture does not lack in the 
variety of structures. Except private dwelling-houses of simple char- 
acter, all other types of buildings, namely, cities, forts, palaces, and 
temples have been referred to. In most cases their Indian origin is 
more than indicated. But there has been difference of opinion on 
this point, on account of the inaccessability of the Silpa-idstra, like 
the Mdnasdra, wherein alone one can find the basic principles of Hindu 
architecture. Thus M. Parmentier, who has discussed the question 
of the Champa art at great length and who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the art and architecture of Champa, was faced with a 
real difficulty. In order to come to the conclusion that Champa 
might have borrowed from India through the Indian colonizers, it 
was naturally necessary for Parmentier to see such structures in 
India of some earlier dates than those of Champa. On this ground 
he is perfectly justified in denying a connexion of the Champa art 
with that of Cambodia and Java. So far as India is concerned, 
even in the absence of archaeological remains, there are convincing 
literary evidences which clearly show that Champa art might have 
easily migrated from India. 

Even on purely archaeological grounds. Dr. Majumdar and others 
have joined issue with M. Parmentier when the latter says that, 

‘ with the exception of the curved roof, no typical element of Indian 
architecture appears in Cham style, nor is any typical motif of the 
Cham art traceable in the old Indian style.’ 

By way of refuting M. Parmentier, Dr. Majumdar rightly says 
that, ‘ to us, the characteristic feature of a Cham temple seems to 
be its storied roof of several stages, in gradually dimini.shing propor- 
tions, each of which is again a miniature of the whole. Now this is 
the characteristic feature of what is known as the Dra vidian style. 
The rathas of Mamallapuram and temples of Cenjeeveram and 
Badami of the seventh century a.d. are cited as examples. The essen- 
tial resemblance between the itkharas of normal Cham temples and 
of the Dharmaraja Ratha and Arjuna Ratha is also referred to. The 
elongated curved roof with ogival ends has its counterpart in 

1 Majumdar, loc. «/., Vol. I, p. 261-262. Parmentier, loc. cit., Plates IV, XXVII, 
XLIX, LV. 
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Gane^a Ratha and Sahadeva Ratha. The third type of curved roof 
of Champa temples ‘ resembles Draupadi’s Ratha, and is probably 
derived from those of North-Indian style, as Parmentier himself 
admits.’ It is, however, clear and natural that the Ghams did not 
blindly imitate the Indian prototypes, but added new elements of 
their own. ‘ But the fact,’ concludes Dr. Majumdar, ‘ that their 
style was throughout based upon the essential and characteristic 
features of Indian style seems to be beyond question.’ Dr. Majumdar 
is equally convinced that Cham sculptures bear striking ‘ agreement 
with the Indian style in both essential and non-essential elements.’* 

Cambodia 

Cambodia is situated to the south of Siam. It is included in a 
group of countries, without natural boundaries, comprising Burma, 
Siam, Annam, and Cochin-China. The ruined cities, palaces, and 
temples of Cambodia are astonishing from an architectural point 
of view. The famous temple of Angkor Vat and others are in a 
way more imposing than even the Boro-Budur of Java. The Hindu 
city-plan, which is missing in other parts of Insulindia, is fortun- 
ately available in Cambodia. The civil architecture, also, is a novelty 
of the archaeological remains without which the Hindu influence 
in arts and architecture in Insulindia cannot be complete. 

There is a well-established tradition, which has been recognized 
by European authorities^ also, that in 443 B.c., Preathong, a Hindu 
prince, son of the king of Indraprastha (the modern Delhi), 
emigrated with a large number of his followers and settled at 
Choukan, north of Angar. ‘ In 125 b.c. the Chinese are said to 
have conquered the Cambodians. There is also a record that, in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, emigrants from Madras made 
their way into Cambodia, introducing the Brahman faith, the 
Sanskrit alphabet, and Indian rites and customs.’® 

The Khmer and Sanskrit epigraphic texts give details of a dynasty 
of seven kings who reigned from a.d. 435 to 680. From the death 
of the last king Jayavarman to the commencement of the ninth 
century there are no records. In a.d. 802, Jayavarman H, who 

^ Majumdar, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 272-274. 

® Dr. Bastian (Vol. I, p. 393), Tissandier (p. 17), quoted by Fergusson, History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 373. 

® Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 373. 
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may have been connected with the earlier dynasty, formed a new 
dynasty of eighteen sovereigns who ruled till a.d. 1201. To this 
monarch is attributed the foundation of the Cambodian kingdom, 
with its capital Angkor Thom. He is credited to have laid the founda- 
tions of the great city of Angkor Thom, the royal palace in its 
centre, the pyramid temples of Phimeanakas, the great temple of 
Bayon, and other structures.^ Aymonier has correctly traced the 
origin to this great king cf the colossal constructions which were 
raised during the four centuries following.^ He is also of opinion that 
this king may have come from Java, with an acquaintance with the 
great temple of Boro-Budur. But there are some small earlier temples 
of comparatively small importance, built towards the end of the sixth 
or commencement of the seventh century, in which the origin of 
the Cambodian style may be traced. There are, however, striking 
similarities between the great temples of Java and Cambodia. The 
other kings of this long dynasty were also great builders. Thus ‘ the 
third king, Indravarman, besides building the temples of Baku and 
Bakong, completed and consecrated the temple of Bayon in Angkor 
Thom. To the fourth king, Yai§ovarman, is attributed the comple- 
tion of the great capital city, also the temple of Lolei and the pyramid 
temple of Phimeanakas in the centre of the palace enclosures. The 
ninth king, Rajendravarman, built two great temples, Ta-Prom 
being Brahmanical, and Banteai Kedei, Buddhist. The tenth king 
also built several temples, of which the most important is the pyramid 
temple of Bapoun, immediately south of the royal palace in Angkor 
Thom. The eleventh king, Suryavarman, who reigned for nearly 
a half century, was a great builder, the temples of Phnom Chisor, 
Vat Ek, Phnom B^et, Prah Vihear, and Prah Khan being attributed 
to him. His successor continued his work and built the temples 
of Banteai Ta Kean, Phimai, Pre Rup, and, probably, the temple 
on Mount Bakheng, south of Angkor Thom. Vat Phu may have 
been built in 1090- 1100 by one of the three following kings. 

The sixteenth king, Suryavarman II, who ruled from 1112 to 1152, 
completed the great temple of Angkor Vat, which is said to have 
been laid by his predecessor. No further temples were built during 
the reign of the last two sovereigns.* Thus the actual building period 
in Cambodia may be placed between a.d. 802 and 1152. 

* Fergusson, Vol., II, pp. 373-374. ® E. Aymonier, Cambodge, III, p. 468. 

*Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 374-375. 
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From an architectural point of view the great temples of Cambodia 
have been divided into four groups.^ Those of Ta Prohm, Kedei, 
and Pre Rup, possessing generally three enclosures, are built more 
or less on the same level. Secondly, the pyramid temples, as Phimea- 
nakas and Bapuon, consist of a series of narrow terraces rising one 
above the other. Those of Angkor Vat and Bayon combine both the 
enclosed and raised terrace types, where the enclosures are within 
the other, each raised from 15 to 20 feet above the level of that 
outside, making the whole look like a pyramid. The fourth group 
comprises all smaller temples, consisting of three to five sanctuaries 
placed side by side, the centre one being the most important, and 
the whole surrounded by a wall or moat. 

‘ The enclosures consist of a moat or stone wall. In some temples 
one or more of the enclosures take the form of a gallery or corridor, 
which is roofed over with horizontal courses of stone corbelled over 
till they meet at the top. In parts of the enclosures, as also in front of 
temples, arc tanks of water with stone borders and steps round. 
Each enclosure is furnished with four gopuras or gateways ended 
with a tower raised from the centre of the top. The gateways on 
the north and south are invariably closed with imitation doors in 
stone. The principal entrance to the temples is, as a rule, from the 
east, except in cases like Angkor Vat, which has a western entrance, 
the capital, Angkor Thom, being on the west.’ 

The remarkable feature of the pyramidal and raised -terrace group 
is their imposing approach by causeways of considerable length and 
their staircases, comprising 392 steps in front of the gopura of Phnom 
Chisor temple. 

‘ The sanctuary is always situated on the axis of the principal entrance, 
generally on the east. In general design it takes the form of likhara or 
tower, the lower portion rarely higher than the width, but crowned 
with a series of receding stages. On the three sides are false door- 
ways, like on the north and south of the gopura, which are elaborately 
carved. The walls arc of great thickness, sometimes 5 to 6 feet, deemed 
necessary to carry the superstructure, built with horizontal courses 
of stone or brick, corbelled out internally so as to meet in the centre.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that all these arc the common usual 
features of Hindu architecture applied with little alteration to Cam- 
bodian temples. 

^Fergusson, loc. cit. Vol. II, pp. 376-380. 
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The largest temples in Cambodia are those of Angkor Vat, Bayon, 
and Beng Mealea. Angkor Vat is the best preserved, but of later date. 
Bayon and Mealea were built at a period ‘ when the architectural 
style of Cambodia had reached perhaps its highest development.’^ 

‘ Angkor Vat ’ means ‘ the temple of the city.’ It is situated about 
a mile to the soutli of the capital city of Angkor Thom, and between 
it and the lake Tonl6 Sap.^ ‘ It is almost an exact square and mea- 
sures nearly an English mile each way. The walled enclosure of the 
temple measures i,o8o by i,ioo yards, and is surrounded by a moat 
216 yards wide. The moat is crossed on the west by a splendid cause- 
way, carried on piers on either side. This leads to the great gateway, 
five storeys in height, not unlike the gopura of a Dravidian temple, 
but extended by lateral galleries and towers to a fayade more than 
600 feet in extent. Within this a second raised causeway, 370 yards 
long, leads to a cruciform platform in front of the temple. On either 
side of this, about half way down, is a detached temple. . . . The 
general plan of the temple . . . consists of three enclosures, one within 
the other, each raised from 15 to 20 feet above the level of that 
outside it, so as to give the whole a pyramidal form. The outer 
enclosure measures 590 feet by 700 feet, and it covers, therefore, about 
413,000 square feet. . . . There are three portals, adorned with towers 
on each face, and on either side of these are open galleries or veran- 
dahs, wliich, with their bas-reliefs, are probably the most remarkable 
features of this temple.’* 

It looks like a pyramid ‘ more than 600 feet in breadth across its 
shortest width north and south, and rising to 180 feet at the summit 
of the central tower. It is consequently larger and higher than 
Boro-Budur, and surpasses the latter in its ornamentation as well 
as in the delicacy of its carvings.’^ 

The temple* proper is situated in the centre of the middle court. 
‘ It measures 200 feet by 213 feet, and is crowned by five towers 

^ Fergusson, loc. cil., V'ol. II, p. 380. 

® By a treaty, France obtained from Siam, in 1907, the provinces wherein Angkor 
Vat and numerous other temples are situated. 

® Fergusson, loc. cil., Vol. II, pp. 380, 382. 

* Except in the matter of colonnades of the Rameswara temple, both Boro-Budur 
and Angkor Vat are stated by Fergusson to be superior for architectural design and 
sculptural decoration. 

® The building which resembles the innermost temple is that at Ranpur in 
Godwar District of the Jodhpur territory. Its dimensions are nearly the same, 
aoo feet by 225 feet ; like this, it has five spires similarly disposed and four open 
courts ; and at Ranpur, as here, there are a certain number of snake figures. 
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or spires {iikhcaa), one on each angle, and one taller than the other 
in the centre, rising to a height of i8o feet. The central tower has 
four cells, one facing the central hall from each side.’* 

The most wonderful features of the colonnades of Angkor Vat 
are the sculptures that adorn their walls. ‘ These are distributed in 
eight compartments, one on each side of the four central groups of 
entrances, measuring each from 250 to 300 feet in length, with 
a height of about 6| feet. Their aggregate length is thus at least 
2,000 feet. The number of men and animals represented extends 
from 18,000 to 20,000. Generally speaking, the reliefs represent batt !e 
scenes of the most animated description, taken from the Rdmayam 
or the Mahdbhdrata’ There are other bas-reliefs, also, dealing with 
different subjects, ‘ one representing lieaven, earth, and hell ; one 
representing the second Avatara of Vishnu, the world-supporting 
tortoise, another dealing with the churning of the ocean with the 
great snake Naga.’- 

‘ The only other temples where sculpture is used in anything like 
the same profusion,’ declares Fergusson ‘ arc those at Boro-Budur 
in Java and that at Halcbid in Mysore State. 

‘ No trace of an arch of any description has ever been found in 
Cambodian architecture, ’ and there is no dome at Angkor Vat. 
There are, however, 1,532 pillars in this single building. All these 
piers strikingly resemble the Roman Doric order.* 

So far as the identity of the Angkor Vat is concerned, Fergusson 
and others have no doubt that it was originally a Hindu temple, 
probably of Naga-Vasuki, and that it could not be a Buddhist temple. 
The reasons given are convincing. ‘ Though the god is gone, and the 
Buddhists have taken possession of the temple,® every angle of every 
roof is adorned with an image of the seven-headed snake, and there 
arc hundreds of them ; every cornice is composed of snake’s heads ; 
every convolution of the roofs, and there are thousands, terminates 

^ Fergusson, loc. cil., II, pp. 388. 

* Ibid., II, pp. 385, 386. 

® Ibid., p. 386. 

* Similar resemblance of Kashmir pillars with the Grecian Doric order has been 
recognized (Fergusson, loc. cit., II, p. 389). It has been shown that the five Indian 
orders deseribed in the iSilpa-Iastras, Purdnas, and Agamas are similar to the five 
Greek-Roman orders in respect of proportion and mouldings (vide the writer’s 
Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, under Stambha). 

® It is in French hands and in possession of the Siamese bowzes, who have 
dedicated it to the worship of Buddha. 
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in a five- or seven-headed snake. The balustrades are snakes, and 
the ridge of every roof was apparently adorned with gilt dragons,’ 

‘ There is one thing more certain than another,’ emphatically 
declares Fergusson, ‘ that Angkor Vat was not originally erected by 
Buddhists or for Buddhist purposes.’ This fact is abundantly proved. 

‘ In the first place, there is no sign of dagoba, or of a vihdra, 
or of a chaitya hall in the whole building, nor anything that can be 
called a reminiscence of any feature of Buddhist architecture. More 
than this, there is no trace of Buddha, of any scene from his life, or 
from the Jatakas to be found among the sculptures.’ Referring to 
the Buddhist temples at Bharaut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Gandhara, 
and Boro-Budur, Fergusson concludes, most unhesitatingly as- 
serting, that ‘ there is not a trace of Buddhism in any of the bas- 
reliefs yet brought to light from Angkor Vat, nor an integral statue 
of Buddha or of any Buddhist saint about the place. 

The Siamese, who arc now in possession of the temple, have in- 
troduced images of Buddha into the sanctuaries and other places, 
and, ‘ with the usual incuriousness of people of their class, assert 
(in Siamese records) that it was always so.’^ The unfounded 
traditions of Asoka having sent missionaries to Cambodia and of 
Asvaghosha’s having visited the place, as also the account of a Chinese 
traveller,® who saw the country with Buddhist spectacles, in 1295- 
1297, have lent colour to the Siamese records. 

The temple of Bayon is situated within the city walls of Angkor 
Thom. It w’as founded by Jayavarman II (a.d. 802-869), the first 
king of tlie dynasty, and was consecrated by Yasovarman (889-910), 
the fourth king, about a.d. 900. That this long period of a hundred 
years was required for the construction of this great temple may 
be indicated by the fact that it had a double course of sculptural 
corridors, ‘ the aggregate length of which has been calculated to be 
over 36,000 feet, or nearly twice that of Angkor Vat,’ and that, 
while Angkor Vat has nine towers, the temple of Bayon had fifty. 
Unfortunately it suffers from terrible ruin and a forest of trees hais 
badly invaded it. Thus no general view is available. But the 
architects have recovered its wonderful plan. It is of a pyramidal 
form and belongs to the third group of Cambodian temple. ‘ The 

1 Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 390-391. ^ Ibid., p. 390. 

3 Translation by Abel Remusat, Kouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, Vol. I, pp. 78, 
et. seq. 
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principal difference between it and the Angkor Vat is found in the 
second platform, and the great importance given to the sanctuary, 
as well as the richer and more elaborate ornamentation.’ It had 
great entrance porches on the north, south, and west sides, and 
the entrance porch vestibule and two other halls preceding the 
sanctuary on the east side. 

It appears to have been a Brahma temple from the fact that the 
towers are decorated with the four great masks of Brahma on each 
face. Their ‘ fine modelling and expression,’ declares Fergusson, ‘ arc 
only approached by the great Egyptian Sphinx.’^ 

Beng Mealed 

The temple of Beng Mealca, probably of the ninth century, is 
situated about twenty miles east of Angkor Thom. It belongs to the 
first group of Cambodian temples, all the enclosures being more or 
less on the same level. Its exceptional features lie in the fact that, in 
the first enclosure on the south or left side, are two groups of buildings 
‘ which are assumed to have been the palaces of the king and the 
queen respectively.’ The palaces are identified by the smaller corridors 
and great halls, with side aisles, as throne or state reception rooms. 

‘ The walls of the corridors arc as those of Angkor Vat and Bayon, 
the decoration being confined to the entrance portals and the towers. 
All the outer courts are filled with water, forming huge tanks. 

This is also in a ruined condition. Its general view is thus not 
available. The plan has been, however, reconstructed.® The chief 
deity of the temple is missing. But it is cloai from the gcncial 
history of the dynasty that it was originally a Hindu temple. 

Bapoun 

The temple of Bapoun is an example of the pyramid type of Cam- 
bodian temple. It is situated immediately south of the palace in 
Angkor Thom. ‘ It bears considerable resemblance to the temple of 
Bayon, but the height of its second and third platform is much 
greater. Moreover, the Brahma masks were not carved on the 
twenty-eight towers of Bapoun, nor are the walls of the corridor 
enriched with the bas-relief sculpture of Bayon and Angkor Vat. 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit., II, p. 392. II, p. 396. 

® Vide Fergusson, Plate no. 470 ; and M. L. Delaporte, Le Cambodge, Tome 1 , 
Le Royaume Actuel, par Etienne Aymonier. 
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But the richness in beauty of the carving is quite as fine as that of 
Bayon.’^ 

This is also in a ruined condition. Its other details are thus 
missing.* 


City of Angkor Thom 

The foundation of the city of Angkor Thom was laid by the 
first king, Jayavarman II (802-869), but not completed or occupied 
till the reign of Yasovarman (889-910), the fourth king. This long 
period of a hundred years required for its construction is indicated 
by the greatness of the city, its palaces, temples, roads, and bridges. 
‘ The city measured close upon 10,000 feet east to west, and 9,600 
feet from north to south, giving a perimeter of 7^ miles to the en- 
closure walls. Those walls, about 22 feet high, were surrounded by 
a moat, 300 feet wide, and entered through five gates, one on the north, 
south, and west sides, and two on the east, the most important, called 
the Gate of Victory, leading to the palace.’* It was of what is called 
the svastika (cruciform) plan in the Mdnasdra and other Silpa-sdstras. 
It consisted of a central gateway, 52 feet square, with recessed 
angles and side wings. Three towers, with Biahma masks on the four 
sides of each, rose above the central gateway and the side wings. 
The walls of the city were also of very great extent and of dimen- 
sions commensurate with its importance. Unfortunately no other 
details of the city proper are available. 

‘ The palace enclosure, situated in the centre of the city, measured 
about 2,000 feet by 800 feet and was surrounded by a double wall, 
with moat between. In front of the palace enclosure was a great 
terrace over 800 feet long by 45 feet wide, and 15 feet high, the walls 
of which were sculptured with elephants. No traces of walls of any 
description have been found in front of this terrace, suggesting that 
it formed an open space where reviews took place before the king 
and his courtiers on the terrace. At the north end of this square is 
a cruciform (svastika) structure, about 30 feet wide and 60 feet 
long, richly decorated, with six bands of sculptured figures, and it 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit., II, p. 398. 

* The other examples of the pyramidal type arc Phimeanakas, Bakheng, and Ta 
Kio, of which also the details arc missing. 

® Fergusson, loc. cit., II, p. 401. 
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was on the top of this that the Frencli explorers found the supposed 
statue of the leprous king* to whom the monument was ascribed.’®* 
The great temples of Angkor Vat, Bayon, and Bapoun* and many 
smaller temples were built in this capital city. Some of the numerous 
temples appear to have been ‘ built as palaces for the king and 
occupied by him, his family, and courtiers.’ ‘ In the outer court of 
Beng M6alea are two groups of structures which have been des- 
cribed as the palaces of the king and the queen lespectively. On 
the west side of Pbimeanakas, and within the palace enclosure of 
Angkor Thom, are the foundations of buildings which are supposed 
to have been the residences of the king and his family, the women’s 
quarters occupying the whole width of the enclosure against the 
west wall, in which there is no entrance gate. At Vat Phu, near 
Basak, on cither side of the causeway leading to the temple, is a 
structure of about 150 feet frontage, with a rectangular court at the 
back and surrounded with a corridor vaulted like those in the tem- 
ples, and those are considered to be palaces. Again at Phnom Chisar, 
on the north side of the court, the .sills of the windows are 6 feet from 
the ground, so that the corridor they lighted may have been occu- 
pied by women.’ Concerning the accommodation necessary for a 
king and his retinue of thousands, Fergusson declares that only tem- 
ples like Angkor Vat, Beng M6alea, Ta Prohm, and Prah Khan 
could possibly hold them. Though Bayon might have been occupied 
by the priests only, the series of magnificent halls in the enclosures 
of Angkor Vat and Beng M6alea ‘ would seem to have been pro- 
vided for the needs of a great court.’* 

Some of these great structures might have been used also as col- 
legiate mathas of the Brahmans, with provision for accommodation 
for the numerous students and teachers.® Fergusson speaks highly 
on the perfection of the ancient roads and bridges. ‘ One great 
trunk road seems to have stretched for 300 miles across the country 
from Korat, in a south-easterly direction, to the Me-kong river. It 
was a raised causeway, paved throughout like a Roman Road, and 

* King Yafovarman II, the fourth monarch of the dynasty, who is credited with 
the completion of the capital Angkor Thom, of which the foundation was laid by 
the first monarch a hundred years earlier. 

* Fergusson, loc. cii., II, pp. 401-402. 

® For details, vide ibid., Fergusson. 

* Fergusson, loc. cit., II, pp. 399-400. 

® Cf. Lajonquiere Inventaire Descriptif, Tome II, Introduction, p. 29. 
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every stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which 
remzdn perfect to the present day.’^ 

One of these bridges was 400 feet in length and 50 feet in breadth, 
richly ornamented by balustrades and cornices, and representations 
of snakes and the snake-king. ‘ The extraordinary thing is,’ states 
Fcrgusson, ‘ that it is constructed without radiating arches, but, like 
every structure in the place, by a system of bracketing or horizontal 
arches, and without cement. Yet it has witlistood, for five centuries 
at least, the violence of the tropical torrent which it spans. 

There can be no doubt about the sceintific skill of the architects 
who built the great Cambodian structures, cities, roads, and 
bridges. By way of an illustration, Fergusson refers to their mechanical 
skill employed in constructing the roofs of great structures wholly 
of hewn stone, without the aid either of wood or concrete or cement 
of any kind, and in dovetailing and joining them so beautifully that 
they remain watertight and perfect after at least five centuries of 
neglect in a tropical climate. ‘ When we put all these things toge- 
ther,’ concludes Fergusson, ‘ it is diflicult to decide whether we 
ought most to admire the mechanical skill which the Cambodian 
architects displayed in construction or the largeness of conception 
and artistic merit which pervades every part of their design.’® 
About the Indian origin of the Cambodian art there is no doubt. 
‘ Indian temples were constructed with pillars almost purely classical 
in design, and ornamented with bas-reliefs so strangely Egyptian 
in character.’® In Cambodia before the Hindu colonization there 
might have been a civilization and even some religion, but no art, 
declares Fergusson. ‘ Indians seem slowly, and only to a limited 
extent, to have been able to modify their religion towards Hinduism, 
probably because it was identical, or at least sympathetic, but they 
certainly endowed the Cambodians with an art which we have no 
reason to suppose they before possessed.’* 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit., I, pp. 402. 

® Ibid, II, pp. 403. 

® It has already been pointed that what Fergusson considered to be the Greco- 
Roman orders are really Indian, fully described in the Silpa-saslras, Purdnas, and 
Agamas. Fergusson, like many early European scholars and historians, was 
obsessed by a prejudice. Whatever scientifically developed things were found in 
India were sought to be explained by the theory of importation instead of the 
natural process of indigenous origin. 

^Fergusson, loc. cit., II, p. 391. 
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Sumatra 

The great island of Sumatra is nearly four times as large as Java 
and the fifth island of the whole world in area, Greenland, New 
Guinea, Borneo, and Madagascar alone surpassing it. ‘ It lies almost 
equally in the northern and southern hemispheres, north-west of 
Java, and west and south of the Malay Peninsula, its western and 
northern shores being washed by the Indian ocean. It has a length 
of 1,000 miles and a maximum breadth of 230 miles. Of the vast 
area of this enormous island a large part is still unexplored and 
unknown. The interior plateaus, forests, and mountains are still 
the home of cannibal tribes and the haunt of elephants and tigers.’^ 

The origin of the name is ascribed by some to an abbreviation of 
the Malay words ‘ burnt suma utara,’ used by the people of Java to 
describe the situation of Sumatra to their ‘ north-west.’ According 
to others, the name owes its origin to the Sanskrit form samudra or 
sea, given by the Hindu settlers to imply the ocean island. Yet a 
third derivation is found in Sm^arna-dvipa (island of gold), which is 
found mentioned in the Rdmdyana in connexion with the search for 
Sita, stolen by Ravana. 

Sumatra as an island of gold is mentioned, besides in the Rdmdyana, 
in Buddhist literature also.” ‘ From Chinese sources we learn that 
a Hinduized kingdom of Palembang (formerly known as Srivijaya) 
existed in Sumatra in the fifth century a.d. In the tenth century this 
kingdom . . . ruled over fifteen subject states. In the tenth century 
this Sumatran kingdom was conquered by Java, but soon recovered 
its independence. Early in the thirteenth century we find again a list 
of the subject countries of Srivijaya. In the fourteenth cemtury it 
came under the sway of Majapapit kingdom of Java.’^ Thus ‘ the 
history of the great island before its rediscovery by the Portuguesti is 
wrapped in mystery.’^ 

‘ The archaeological monuments of the Hindu period in Sumatra 
are of small importance compared with those of Java.’ 

A king of the Sailendra dynasty of the kingdom of Srivijaya in Su- 
matra is stated to have built, in Central Java, the temple of Kalasan, 

^ A. S. Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours^ pp. 275-276. 

* B. R. Ghatterjec, India and JavUy I, pp. 22-28. 

®/W.,p. 14. 

^ Walcott, p. 278. 
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of the Mahayana divinity Tara. ‘ These Sumatran monarchs built 
on a grand scale in Java rather than in Sumatra.’^ Thus, in Sumatra 
itself, no trace of Hindu monuments of religious character were 
found and recorded by the early visitors. Perhaps whatever monu- 
ments may have been there were of perishable materials and were 
easily destroyed by the Moslem invaders. But the existing civil 
architecture of the vast island must have been based upon the old 
tradition. So far as the peculiar homed houses of Sumatra are con- 
cerned, it will be noticed that their foundations on bamboo-pole 
or harder wood have their counterpart in the thatched houses in 
many parts of India. The horn itself may be seen in varying degrees 
in thatched houses in Bengal in particular. Their angularity increases 
in houses of those places where strong and stormy wind blows periodi- 
cally. The interior arrangement and accommodation differ in 
accordance with the local conditions and the varying requirements 
of the occupants. 

The horned houses are mostly dwellings. They are oblong in 
shape, with the front on one of the long sides. ‘ They are one storey 
high and stand several feet above the ground, on posts or piles. 
The walls are of wood or plaited bamboo, the front steps of wood, 
stucco-covered brick, or stone, the windows mere openings closed 
by means of shutters or screens, and the doors plain and usual.’ 
The larger and better types of these houses are furnished with 
elaborate porches at the entrance, and the ends of the main structure 
rise in curves and are highly carved. The roof, of which the peculiarity 
lies in its simplest form, ‘ consists of a flexible ridge-pole running 
lengthwise off the house, supported only at the ends.’ The top line 
is curved with raised ends and represents a crescent.- 

‘ A development of the primitive form is found in the houses with 
wings at the ends, each wing necessitating an additional horn or 
peak in the roof The horns are covered with metal in best houses.’^ 
Facing each dwelling-house there are, as a rule, two small structures 
on high posts, which are used as rice barns or family granaries. ‘ Their 
entrances, for better security from men, rats, and snakes, are high up 

^ Chatterjee (p. 15), on the authority of Prof. Krom, De Sutrantraansche Periode 
der Javansche Geschiedenis, 1922. 

* In India, in East Bengal in particular, the top line curves in a reverse manner, 
with a raised middle and the ends sloping downwards. 

• Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours, pp. 314-315. 
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under the gables of their homed roofs, and reached only by the aid 
of ladders.’ 

‘In every (homed) house of the richer and more prosperous, 
the front door opens on an oblong hall or living room, of equal length 
with the middle section of the roof or that between the central 
pair of horns. To the rear are the sleeping rooms and kitchen, and 
when the houses have wings, there are a few steps at each end nf 
the main apartment leading to raised sleeping rooms or platforms, 
shut off by curtains. The houses are all raised high above the ground 
on posts, and this lower space is often fenced in with lattice and 
used as a cellar and carriage-house, probably sometimes even as 
a stable, piggery, or chicken house. 

‘ There are two other distinctive buildings in every self-respecting 
highland village — the balei or meeting place, and the misigit or 
mosque.’ 

‘ The village graveyards are quite apart from the houses of wor- 
ship and seem to receive little care, their plain, upright tombstones 
being often broken or fallen down.’^ 

Celebes 

The term might have been derived from the Malay words ‘ Si 
Labih ’ (land up there), or ‘ Seli-besi,’ signifying iron kris. ‘ Celebes 
itself is fourth in size of the various islands, surpassed in this respect 
by New Guinea, Borneo, and Sumatra itself. Its length is roughly 
about five hundred miles, and its width is so varying that, while at 
the middle it is a scant twenty miles, at the north end it is over a 
hundred.’ The inhabitants of the interior and the central Celebes, 
known as the head-hunting Toradjas, are still in a savage condition ; 
only those of the Minahasa District in the north, a small area in the 
neighbourhood of Maca.ssar, and a few scattered settlements in near 
proximity to the coasts, are partly modernized. The people of the 
southern end of Celebes are nearly all Macassarese or Bugis, the latter 
being the seamen of the Archipelago, the greatest navigators and 
the most enterpising traders’.® 

‘ The houses of the Kampongs vary in many details from those 
in Java. They are generally raised several feet above the ground on 
poles, and have gabled roofs, shuttered windows, and considerable 

* Walcott, ibid., pp. 324-325. ^ Ibid., pp. 315, 316. 

^ Ibid., pp. Ill, 1 12. 
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ornamentation in the way of carved woodwork. The walls are 
of matting or of neatly plaited bamboo, the roofs are of nipa or 
palm-leaf thatch.’^ 

The house of this type is very usual in villages in Bengal, with 
only this much difference that the space between the ground and 
the floor is filled with earth, forming a plinth. 

There are several groups of islands where traces of ancient struc- 
tures may be seen. The Ambonia, or Ambon, group includes Boeroc 
(Bourou), Cerum, the Bandas, the Arus, and many smaller islands 
of the Banda sea coast of Timor.^ The Bandas include Banda Lontar, 
‘ a crescent-shaped island, six miles long by a half broad ; Banda 
Neira, two miles by one in dimension, and Gunong Api (the island 
of Volcano).’* On a steep hill, at the water’s edge, there is a series 
of mediaeval fortifications, very little of which remains to enable 
an architectural description.^ 

There are the remains of an imposing old fort at Nassau also. 
‘ A moat, now nearly dry, surrounds the walls. . . . This fortifi- 
cation must, in the old days, have been an almost impregnable 
stronghold, for its walls are, at least on the sides towards the sea, 
f,oo feet long, 20 feet high, and over 15 feet in thickness.’ Like the 
forts at Agra, Delhi, and other places, it is today occupied, lament. 
Mr. Walcott, ‘ by peaceful dwellings, gardens, tennis courts, while 
trees and undergrowth have taken the place of cannon on its ram- 
parts.’* 

The Fort Belgica is an ancient structure. It is of pentagonal form 
with high exterior walls. ‘ lake Fort Nassau, Belgica is no longer 
in use for purpo.ses of defence.’® 


Bali 

Bali is separated from Java by a narrow strait. Of all the peoples 
of Insulindia, the Balinese have retained to this day the religion of 
the early Hindu settlers. They call themselves ‘ men of Madjapahit,’ 
and indeed many of them are descendants of subjects of the great 
Hindu kingdom of Eastern Java of that name, who fled across the 

* Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours, pp. 1 15-1 16. ® Ibid., p. 166. 

® /Wrf., pp. 1 74-1 75. * /AfV, p. 174. ^ Ibid., p. lyS. 

• Ibid., p. 1 78. 
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straits before the incursion of the Muhammadans several centuries 
ago.’ 

‘ There are a number of fine Hindu temple ruins. The native 
Kampongs are enclosed by walls’,^ 

Borneo 

The enormous island of Borneo® is situated towards the north-west 
of the Celebes and nearly due east of Sumatra. In size it is seven 
times that of Java and larger than France. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are Dyaks, closely affiliated with the Malays. ‘ The Dyaks are 
generally of sturdy build and splendid physique, but ugly of face and 
thorough savages in mental and moral character.’® It is notorious 
as the ‘ land of the wild Dyak, the orang-utan, and the great con- 
strictor snakes, the land of vast impenetrable jungle and mosquito- 
infested swamps.’* 

In the native State of Kotei, East Borneo, several inscribed stones 
have been discovered. These arc undated documents. On the 
palaeographical ground they have been placed between a.d. 400 
and 450.® All the four inscriptions^ are written in Sanskrit and record 
the gifts made by king Mulavannan. To commemorate the gifts 
sacrificial pillars were erected. These pillars, like those of Asoka, are 
of considerable architectural interest. They are thoroughly original, 
Brahmanical in religion and Indian in design, and the most elegant 
productions of Indian art.’ 

This would clearly indicate not only the existence of some Hindu 
kingdom in Borneo, but also the Sanskrit language, and the art 
and architecture of the Hindu type. There are, however, no more 
architectural remains available. 

^ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours ^ pp. 108, 109. 

2 ‘ Borneo was for many years a cause of dispute between England and Holland, 
and it was only in 1892 that the island was divided amicably between them, Eng- 
land’s suzerainty over the north-western third being recognized by her rival 
claimant.’ (Walcott, p. 107.) 

^ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours ^ p. 107. 

^ Ibid., p. 120. 

® Dr. B. R. Chatterjee and Dr. N. P. Ghakravarti have quoted {India and Java, 
II, p. 17) the views of M. Finot, Prof. Kern, and Prof. J. Ph. Vogel {Bijdragen 
tot-de Taal-Land en Volken-kunde van Nederlandsche Indie, 1918). 

® A, B, C, and D, see Vogel and Chatterjee and Ghakravarti, pp. 17-19. 

’ See under Stambha, writer’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture. 
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The Indo-Javanese connexion has been further established by 
Javanese tradition,^ the Kavi chronicles like the Nagarakritdgama 
and the Pararaton, the inscriptions of the Malay Archipelago, the 
remnants of buildings, sculptures, paintings, and other archaeological 
remains, and the Chinese records. The Dutch, French, English and 
Indian scholars, historians, travellers and archaeologists have con- 
tributed largely to reconstruct the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese 
history.^ 

In point of time, the earliest reference appears to have been the 
passage in the Rdmdyana, according to which the King Sugriva, the 
friend and ally of Ramachandra, is stated to have sent out search 
parties in quest of Sita, among other places to the island of Java 
(Yavadvipa) also. The exact dating of this passage is not possible, 
although the Rdmdyana itself is an earlier composition than the 
other epic, Mahdbhdrata, the kernal portion of which must have 
been composed before 500 to 600 b.c. The Greek astronomer Ptolemy, 
who wrote his geography in the second century a.d., refers to this 
island as Jabadieu. 

So far as the Indian colonization of Java is concerned, it is believed 
by many historians that a prince from Gujarat, with some 5,000 
followers, settled in Central Java in a.d. 525, 599, or 603. (It is 
also a fact that the Hindus of Java had been conquered by the 
Muslim invaders before the first arrival of the Portuguese settlers in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century.) A reinforcement of 2,000 
people was sent from Gujarat. * From this period Java was known 
and celebrated as a kingdom ; an extensive commerce was carried 
with Gujarat and other countries, and the Bay of Matarem was filled 
with adventurers from all parts.’ 

During the sovereignty of this unnamed prince and his two im- 
mediate successors, ‘ the country advanced in fame and prosperity. 
The city of Mendang Kamulan, since called Prambanan, increased 
in size and splendour ; artists, particularly in stone and metals 

1 Sir Stamford Raffles, History of Ancient Java. 

* Kern, Brandes, Krom, Hindoo — Javaansche Greschiedenis. A. S. Wallcott, Java 
and Her Neighbours. Messrs. R. C. Majumdar, B. R. Ghatteiji. N. P. Ghakravarti» 
P. N. Bose. 
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arrived from distant countries, and temples, the ruins of which are 
still extant, were constructed both at this place and at Boro-Budur, 
in Kedu, during this period by artists invited from India. 

‘ This is supported by an inscription found at Menankabu, in 
Sumatra, wherein a king who styles himself Maharajadhiraja Aditya- 
dharma, the first king of Java, boasts of his conquests and prowess, 
and he proclaims himself a Buddhist, a worshipper of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, and records his having erected a great seven-storeyed 
vihdra in honour of Buddha.’® 

Fah-hien’s visit to the island in a.d. 414, on his way from Ceylon 
to China by sea, for five months, has further supported the Indian 
colonization of Java. ‘ In this country,’ he says, ‘ heretics and 
Brahmans flourish, but the Law of Buddha is not much known.’* 
Commenting on this, Fergusson says, ‘ that there were Brahmans in 
these islands before the advent of the Buddhist emigrants in the 
seventh century seems more than probable from the traditions about 
the Brahman Tritresta on Tritastri collected by Sir S. Raffles and 
others ; but they seem to belong to a non-building class, as no 
early remains of Brahmanical buildings are available. 

Boro Budur 

The famous monument is locally known as the Tjandi Boro Budur. 
The phrase has been variously spelt and interpreted. The most 
acceptable interpretation would be the ‘ Shrine of the Many Buddhas.’ 
It is undoubtedly a Buddhist monument and appears to have been 
built to shelter some portion of Buddha’s ashes, which were taken 
by king Asoka from their original resting places and distributed in 
84,000 parts throughout the Buddhist world, ‘ to be reburied under 
such sacred mounds and venerated by rapidly increasing bodies of 
converts in countries far remote.’ From a critical examination of 
its carvings and sculptures it has been established that ‘ it was erected 
under the auspices of members of the northern sect or Mahayanists, 
the more progressive sect, which, in its growth, took over en masse 

^Sir S. Raffles, History of Java, Vol. II, pp. 87 et seq. Lassen, Indische 
Alterthumskunde, Vol. II, ss. 1059 , quoted bv Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architeciurey II, p. 418. 

® Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (iQio), Vol. II, p. aiq. 

® Beal’s Translation, p. 169, Buddhist Records, Vol. I, p. LXXXI. 

* I’ergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 419 . Refers to Lassen, ref sup., pp. 1063 et seq. 
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most of the popular Hindu gods and their followers and eventually 
spread through Nepal and Tibet to China ^uld Japan.’ The shrine 
of Boro Budur appears to have been erected between the seventh 
and ninth century a.d., although Rhys Davids holds that it must 
have been erected in the thirteenth century. An inscription of 
A.D. 656 discovered in Sumatra mentions that a seven-storey temple 
was erected to the five Dhyani Buddhas by the Maharajadhiraja 
Aditya-dharma of Prathanna (or Great Java). It is, nevertheless, not 
quite settled if this temple refers to the shrine of Boro Budur, which , 
however, was built by a prince of the sect that worshipped the 
Dhyani Buddhas and that it is usually spoken of as having seven 
storeys. This fact has been further corroborated by the inscriptions 
in old Javanese on the base walls of the shrine itself, which arc dated 
to the ninth century by Professor Kern. Groneman, also, believes the 
shrine to have been in existence in the ninth century.^ 

‘ The fundamental formative idea of Boro Budur monument is 
that of a dagoba with five procession paths. These, however, have 
become square in plan instead of circular ; and, instead of one great 
domical building in the centre, we have here seventy-two smaller 
ones, each containing the statue of a Buddha ; and one large one 
in the centre, which was quite solid externally but had a cell in its 
centre, which might have contained a relic or some precious object.’ 

‘ With the idea of a dagoba, however. Boro Budur also combines 
that of a vihdra. There the cells, though only copied solid in the 
rock, still simulated the residences of the monks, and had not yet 
advanced to the stage we find in the Gandhara monasteries, where 
the cells of monks had become niches for statues . ’ ‘ The cells of the 
Mamallapuram are here repeated in every face. So great, indeed, 
is the similarity between the two, that, whatever date we assign to 
the one, drags with it that of the other. On the other hand, having so 
similar a Buddhist development in Java in the seventh century, it 
seems difficult to separate the monuments of the north-east of India 
from it by any very long interval of time.’ 

‘ The monument may be described either as a seven- or a nine- 
storeyed vihdra, according as we reckon the platform on which 
the seventy-two small dagobas stand as one or three storeys. It is, 
however, cither for its dimensions or the beauty of its architectural 
design that Boro Budur is so remarkable, as for the sculptures that 

^ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours, pp. 205-206. 
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line its galleries. These extend to nearly 5,000 feet, almost a mile, 
and as there are sculptures on both faces, we have nearly 10,000 
lineal feet of bas-reliefs ; or, if we like to add those which are in two 
storeys, we have a series of sculptures, which, if arranged consecu- 
tively in a row, would extend over nearly three miles of ground.’^ 

‘ The primary construction of the Boro Budur was effected by 
truncating a hill more or less pyramidal in form, filling out and 
slicing off its sides and sheathing them with stone, digging out central 
chambers below the level top, and covering this last with a domed 
or spired dagoba. The Boro Budur is not, as it appears, a solid 
mass of masonry, but a mass of earth over which has been built 
a thin shell of stone.’ 

I'hc present condition of the site tends ‘ to decry rather than to 
enhance the proportions and architectural value of the monument. 
The hill on the top of which it has been built is low and irregular, 
overlooking a plain of waving palm trees. There is a dreary view of 
distant volcanoes and the indented peaks of a line of high moun- 
tains, from some hundred feet above the plain, which is the highest 
point of the shrine.’ 

‘ The form of the structure is that of a truncated step pyramid 
with base dimensions of about 400 feet, resting on a platform 
practically square and facing the cardinal points. Strictly speaking, 
the walls have thirty-six sides, not four, for each main wall juts 
out several times as it approaches the middle point from either 
end. There is not a single pillar or column in the whole structure, 
and no doors or windows are to be found — merely tier after tier 
of galleries joined by stairways to a top platform. The original base 
is now hidden by some 7,000 cubic yards of reinforcing stone blocks 
which form the present visible base.’ 

‘ Above tlie present base, the side walls are terraced in such a way 
as to form galleries about 7 feet wide, though one may walk 
between an outer wall, 5 feet thick, which is actually the parapet 
of the inner wall of the gallery next below, and an inner one, whose 
parapet similarly forms an outer wall for the gallery above. These 
galleries run continuously around the Tjandi, broken only by a stone 
stairway at the middle of each side. Their walls arc adorned with 
over a thousand sculptured bas-reliefs depicting scenes from the 
life of Gautama Buddha in his various incarnations, groups of 

1 Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, pp. 424-425. 
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Buddhas, angels, and saints. Above these sculptures, on the para- 
pets of the walls, are small recessed shrines, in all over 400, each 
containing a Buddha image a couple of feet high.’ 

‘ Above the four sculptured galleries rise three tiers of circular 
terraces, bearing, altogether, 72 bell-shaped, latticed dagobas^ each 
about 5 feet in height and containing a lotus-enthroned Buddha, 
which may be seen through the lozenge-shaped openings in the 
sides. From the centre of the upper of these circular terraces rises 
what is left of the former apex of the shrine, a ruined dagoba 
about 30 feet high, containing in an interior chamber a large and 
apparently unfinished image thought to represent the Buddha 
yet to come. The cone- or parasol-shaped spire, which doubtless once 
covered this highest dagoba, has wholly disappeared.’ 

‘ The stairways of Boro Budur formerly had gate-houses at each 
landing and their arches are ornamented with great heads with 
bulging eyes. At the sides are the heads of ndgas with upper lips 
prolonged into short trunks.’^ 

The shrine, however, owes its fame more to its artistic detail than 
its purely architectural features. Its wall sculptures are remarkable. 
‘ The subjects are almost beyond enumeration and include practically 
every phase of life and action. The scenes portrayed may still be seen 
in the Java of today. Kings and nobles, dancing girls and palace 
women, peasants and fishermen, bearded strangers from foreign 
lands, elephants and monkeys, deer and horses, birds and fish, fruit- 
trees and shade-trees, native houses, ships, war chariots, ploughs, 
musical instruments, state umbrellas, and hundreds of other things 
typical of the country are depicted here in a way that is wonderfully 
life-like and truthful. The representations of the scenes from the 
Jdtakas (tales of Buddha’s life in his earlier incarnations) are par- 
ticularly interesting, for each one has its own story, and some of these 
are very very entertaining.’ For instance, Walcott quotes the follow- 
ing from Dr. J. Groneman : 

‘ The Lord (Buddha or incarnation of Vishnu), being a turtle in 
the sea, perceives a ship sinking and surrounded by sharks and other 
fishes. Taking the crew and the passengers on his back, he carries 
them to the shore, where he offers them his own body as food.’® 

^ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours, p. 212. 

* Ibid., pp. 211, 208-210. 
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There are two other smaller shrines in the Boro Budur group. 
The one known as the Tjandi (Chandi) Pa wan (kitchen shrine) 
is situated in a grove at a short distance from the principal shrine. 
The structure has been restored, but the images housed therein are 
now quite gone. The other is situated at a distance of a mile and 
a half. This is known as the Mendoet Tjandi. ‘ This temple is pyra- 
midal in form and about 6 o feet high, with exterior walls elaborately 
sculptured. In an interior chamber, some lo feet square, are three 
figures, one of which is definitely identified as Buddha, the others 
being variously denominated as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, princely 
benefactors or worshippers, or even as adoring women.’ This temple 
was built at a period slightly later than the Boro Budur. 

There is in Java a Hindu group of temples also, comprising 
Prambavan, the Tjandi Loro Djonggrang. Unlike the Boro Budur 
and Mendoet shrines, these temples are monuments of the Hindu or 
Brahman faith. They have been built for the worship of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, Kali, Durga, Parvati or Laro Djonggrang (virgin), 
and Ganesa. ‘ Unfortunately all but two or three of the original 
group of over a hundred had already fallen into the last stages of 
decay and ruin, and today, in spite of the conscientious work of the 
restorers, it is difficult to frame more than an imaginative concep- 
tion of the appearance of the original whole.’ ‘ In the plan of con- 
struction three circular walls enclosed three circular rows of small 
shrines, and in the centre stood a group of eight more important 
shrines arranged in an oblong, three on each side and one at each end 
to the north and south.’ The central western temple is the most 
important and may serve as an example of the rest. ‘ It is pyramidal 
and rests on a base which is practically square. Its outer walls are 
covered with bas-reliefs and other sculptures of great artistic merit 
and careful workmanship, representing scenes from the Rdmdyana 
and other talcs of Hindu mythology. An entrance on each side is 
reached by a corresponding stairway, and an external gallery sur- 
rounds the structure at some distance from the ground level. 

There are four chambers and a sort of entrance hall, the mukha- 
man^apa of the Silpa-fdstra. In the largest central chamber, which 
is about 20 feet square, is installed an image of Siva, four-armed, 
bearded, and with a snake for a belt. In the western chamber is the 
image of GaneiSa. In the room to the south is again the image of 
^ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours, pp. 216-217. 
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Siva, the recluse with trident and water bottle. In the north 
chamber is the image of Kali, Loro Dj'onggrang, with eight arms 
and prominent breasts and hips, a feature so common in Hindu 
art. The goddess is represented in the life-size, ‘ standing on her 
sacred cow and grasping by the hair a small demon or evil spirit. 
This statue is responsible for the name of this entire group. In 
other buildings are Brahma, Nandi (bull), and a few fragments. 

‘ The exterior of these temples, built, like the Boro Budur, of 
small blocks of lava stone, are covered with elaborate carvings.’ 
‘ Grotesque representations of the monkey-king and his followers 
recur again and again, as do rather graceful groups of dancing girls 
(the three graces of the foreigners). The incidental ornamentations, 
borders, friezes, and the like, are particularly artistic, and might 
well be adapted to modern use.’ 

‘ The precise date of their erection is unknown, but, as in the 
case of the majority of the ruins of the Prambanan plain, it may 
roughly be given as the ninth century.’ But their Indian origin 
and Hindu style is obvious. 

The Tjandi Sewoe or Chandi Sewu, implying a thousand temples, 
is situated at a short distance from the Laro Djonggrang. ‘ Chandi 
Sewu is neither more nor less than Boro Budur taken to pieces, and 
spread out, with such modifications as were necessary to adapt it 
to the position.’^ This group has suffered more seriously at the 
hands of vandals and from earthquakes, and no idea of the original 
can be gathered from the remains without a reference to the re- 
constructed diagrams. ‘ In this case there was a central cruciform 
(svastika) shrine of the usual truncated pyramid type, surrounded 
by four successively larger squares of small shrines, two and forty 
in all, and each about ii feet square and i8 liigh. The entire 
enclosure, some 500 feet square, was protected by a wall, with a 
gateway on each side, through which passed a broad, straight 
avenue leading to the central edifice. These gates were guarded 
by pairs of grotesque, pot-bellied, kneeling stone figures, perhaps 
10 feet high, with fierce moustaches, tusk-like teeth, and pop eyes, 
and with snakes as head, arm, and body ornaments.’ 

‘ The Tjandi Sewoe was built in 1094, according to old court 
documents still in existence in the Solo archives.’ 

^ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours^ p. 218. 

^ Fergusson, loc. cit,, II, p. 435. 
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‘ There are many more ruined temples on this Prambanan plain 
and on one elevated piece of ground lie the scant remains of a former 
palace of the Mataram days.’^ 

There is a group of temples on the tableland at the foot of Mount 
Prahu, known as Dieng Plateau, about 35 miles north of Boro Budur 
‘ They consist only of simple sanctuaries and are not remarkable for 
the beauty of their details. But they are Indian temples pure and 
simple and dedicated to Indian gods. What these temples tell us 
further is, that if Java got her Buddhism from Gujarat and the 
mouths of the Indus, she got her Hinduism from Tclingana and the 
mouths of the Krishna. These Dieng temples do not show a trace 
of the curve-lined likharas of Orissa [Vesara) or of Indo-Aryan 
[Magara) style.’ ‘ Nor are these temples Dravidian in any proper 
sense of the term. They arc in storeys, but not with cells, nor any 
reminiscences of such ; but they are Chalukyan, in a clear and 
direct meaning of the term.’^ 

There are numerous cpigraphic references to a number of Hindu 
buildings erected in Java. The Janggal inscription of Central Java^ 
in Grantha (Pallava) script and Sanskrit language, of the Saka year 
654 (a.d. 732), ‘ refers to the reconstruction of a Saiva temple on 
the model of a celebrated shrine in the holy land of Kunjara Kunja, 
to be identified with the Asrama of Agastya of that name in south 
India.’ Another inscription found at Dinaya in Eastern Java, dated 
Saka 682 (a.d. 760), ‘ describes the construction of a black stone 
image of Agastya Rishi.’ In another inscription of Saka 785 (a.d. 
863), in Sanskrit and Kavi (mixture of Sanskrit and Polynesian 
dialect), mention is made of a temple of Bhadraloka having been 
built by Agastya himself. In another inscription, found at the temple 
of Kalasan in Central Java, of Saka 700 (a.d. 778), this temple of 
'I'ara is stated to have been built at the command of the Sailendra, 
king of Srivijaya, in his own kingdom. ‘ The great building activity 
continued in Central Java under the Mataram princes ; for to this 
period of Hindu revival belongs the famous Prambanam group of 
temples with its magnificent reliefs depicting scenes of the Rdmdjam.’^ 

Dr. Krom refers to several inscriptions relating to engineering 
operations for the drainage of a river. In a Kavi (old Javanese) 

‘ Walcott, Java and Her Neighbours, p. 220. 

^Fergusson, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 430. 

®B. R. Chalterjee, India and Java, Part I, pp. 3, 4, 5. 
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inscription, of 932 Saka, from Soerabaya, mention is made of a water- 
course. In another inscription of the same place, of 856 Saka, the 
construction of dikes for regulating the course of the river is 
described.^ The Tugu rock-inscription refers to ‘ a canal known as 
Chandrabhaga, dug by the father of Purnavarman, and then again 
to another canal Gomati, dug by Purnavarman himself.’* 

The Dinaya inscription of 682 Saka refers to king Devasirhha who, 
having seen an image made of wood by his ancestors, ordered the 
sculptor and ‘ had a wonderful image of black marble prepared.’® 
The inscription of Vieng Sa refers to ‘ excellent houses for the 
wielder of thunderbolt, the conqueror of Mara, and the producer of 
Jaya,’ and also to the chaitya houses and stupas* 

The only reference to town-planning has been supplied by the 
Nagara Kritdgama (science dealing with the city-plan). Therein is 
given ? detailed account of the capital, Majapahita (Bilvatikta), 
‘ with Its deep tanks, avenues of kesara and champaka trees, public 
squares, market places, palaces, the royal pavilion {bitdna) where 
the prime minister, the Aryas (nobles), and the trusted five (the 
cabinet) approached the king. In the eastern part of the capital dwelt 
the Saiva Brahmanas, in the southern part the Buddhists, and in 
th(5 western part were the houses of the Kshatriyas, ministers and 
others.’® 

Although no further details arc available, it will be seen that similar 
distribution has been prescribed by the Mdnasdra and other archi- 
tectural texts. In view of the fact that temples, deities, reliefs, etc., 
were predominantly of Hindu style, it may safely be held that the 
town-planning and village schemes were also of Hindu origin. 

^ India and Java, II, pp. 22 , 23 . * Ibid., pp. 26 , 27 . ^ Ibid., pp. 37 , 39 . 

^ Ibid., pp. 41, 42, 43, 44. ^ Ibid., p. ii. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HINDU ARCHITECTURE IN OUTER INDIA 

China 

The followers of Buddhism in the whole world may be roughly 
estimated at 200 millions^ or about one-eighth of the human race. 
Of these, as many as 150 millions may be allotted to China, and 50 
millions to Tibet, Manchuria, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Ceylon. 
The rest of the 400 millions of Chinese population in China profess 
the doctrines of Confucius, the contemporary and rival of Gautama 
Buddha, and belong to the new sect known as Lao-tse or the Doctors 
of Reason, who arc more progressive than others. To this want of 
dominent priesthood in China is ascribed the absence of monumental 
buildings, ‘ because in all countries where architecture has been 
carried to anything like perfection, it is to sacred art that it has 
owed its highest inspiration.’ Again, ‘ religious and sectarian zeal 
is often a strong stimulus to sacred architecture, and this is entirely 
wanting in this remarkable people,’ The want of a hereditary 
nobility and any strong family pride will similarly account for the 
absence of the domestic architecture of a durable description. ‘ At 
a man’s death his property is generally divided equally among his 
children, consequently the wealthiest men do not build residences 
calculated to last longer than their own lives. The royal palaces are 
merely somewhat larger and more splendid than those of the man- 
darins, but the same in character, and erected with the same ends.’ 
Thus the oldest civilized people of the world arc ‘ almost wholly 
without monuments to record the past.’ The Chinese are, however, 
the only people in the world ‘ who now employ polychrorny as an 
essential part of their architecture : indeed, with them, colour is far 
more essential than form,’ but ‘ colour, though most valuable as 
an accessory, is incapable of that lofty power of c.xprcssion which 
form conveys to human mind.’^ 

This essential feature of Chinese art has defaced all individuality 
to the temples of the Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucianist. Thus, ‘ ex- 
ternally the temples arc nearly all of the same type, and it is only 

^The census of 1931 disclosed 12,786,806 Buddhists in India. 

®Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 449-450. 
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from their interior decoration and by the statues placed in them that 
any distinction can be made.’ Even the Muhammadan mosques are 
‘ all in general form identical with the Buddhist and other temples, 
and can only be distinguished by their external decoiation with texts 
from the Quran, and are not even to be recognized by the minaret, 
which in other countries has been their chief characteristic feature.’ 
There is also no essential distinction between sacred and seculiar 
work. Thus ‘ the temple, the tomb, and the dwelling are symbolically 
repetitions of each other.’ 

The usual type of Chinese architecture is known as the Ting. It 
‘ consists of a roof of concave section carried on short columns. If 
the roof is of great dimensions and elaborately decorated, it covers 
either a temple, an imperial hall of audience, or the official resi- 
dence of a mandarin, if of small size and light construction, it is 
that of a house. In order to give more importance to the imperial 
structures, whether temples or reception balls, they are raised 
on platforms with triple terraces and balustrades round, and tlirce 
flights of steps on the south front. The flight in the middle is subdivided 
into three, the central portion forming an inclined slope which is 
covered with dragons and clouds in relief, in some cases the treads 
of the steps on each side arc also carvea with dragons in relief, the 
terraces, balustrades and steps being all in white marble.’ 

The building materials are of various kinds. The city walls arc 
built in brick, and the bridges in stone, with marble casing and 
balustrades. The raised platforms for altars, as well as .some temples, 
and generally the imperial halls, are also built in marble. All other 
Chinese constructions arc in timber. The roofs are covered with 
glazed tiles, yellow in imperial structures, and green, blue, or purple 
for others. The ridge and hip rolls, with the dragons and fishes which 
surmount their roofs, are all in glazed terra-cotta.’^ 

The Temple of Heaven, or the Great Dragon, a most magnificent 
temple built about the year a.d. 1420, is situated close to the southern 
wall of the capital city of Pekin, in a square enclosure measuring about 
a mile each way. From the outer gate a raised causeway leads to 
the temple, on either side of which, for the accommodation of the 
priests, are numerous buildings approached by frequent flights of 
steps leading down to a park beautifully planted. In the centre 

* Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 456. 
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part of the enclosure are two altars, distinguished as the north and 
south. The south altar consists of a circular platform of three con- 
centric terraces, the upper one 90 feet in diameter, the middle terrace 
150 feet, and the lower one 210 feet, all enclosed with balus- 
trades and raised about 6 feet, one above the other. These terraces 
are ascended by four flights of steps on the north, east, south, and 
west sides respectively. In the centre of the platform are the five 
sacred vessels found in all Buddhist temples, over which a canopy 
is erected on the occasion of a celebration. There are eight flights 
of steps to the north altar, three of which are placed side by .side 
on the north end, the central portion of the middle flight forming 
a gradual slope and covered with dragons and clouds in relief. In 
the centre of the upper terrace is the circular structure known as 
the Heaven’s Palace. It has the appearance of a three-storeyed 
structure, but in reality consists of a central hall go feet in height 
with double aisles round. The roof, with its widely projecting eaves, 
and the drum below, arc carried by lour immense columns, 4 feet in 
diameter ; the second roof and drum arc carried by twelve columns, 
as also the lower storey. The construction is of a very extraordinary 
kind. At the level of the upper part of the second roof, carved beams 
are tenoned into the four columns, over which, between each, arc 
provided two other columns, forming a sort of attic storey, to support 
the roof and the internal dome.^ 

Although all temples in China, whether Confucian, Taoist, or 
Buddhist, arc based on the same Ting type, ‘ generally speaking, the 
temple of a Buddhist monastery is enclosed by a wall, with a monu- 
mental gateway at the entrance and a scries of three detached 
buildings beyond, placed one beliind the other, on a central axis, 
with courts between, and communicating one with the other by 
means of covered corridors. The first building is the ex-voto hall, 
with statues ; the second is the principal temple in which are the 
three images of the Buddhist triad, and the altar with the sacred 
vessels in front. The building in the rear contains sometimes a minia- 
ture dagoba in marble, in which arc enclosed supposed relics of 
Buddha. To the right and left of the enclosure, and placed symmetri- 
cally, are other isolated structures, such as the bell- tower, the library, 
the pagoda, and the monks’ dwellings.’® 

^ Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 459-460. 

^ Ibid., p. 461. 
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The Buddhist temple of Honan is ‘ a parallelogram enclosed by 
a high wall, measuring 306 feet by 174 feet. In the shorter front, 
facing the river, is a gateway. This leads to a series of halls opening 
into each other, and occupying the whole of the longer axis of the 
internal court. The first and second of these are porches or ante- 
chapels. The central one is the largest, and practically the choir of 
the building. It contains the altar, adorned by gilt images of the 
three precious Buddhas, with stalls for the monks and all arrange- 
ments necessary for the daily service. Behind this, in the next com- 
partment, is a dagoba, and in its rear another apartment devoted 
to the goddess Kuan-Yin, principally worshipped by women, in 
fact, the Lady Chapel of the church. Around the court are arranged 
the cells of the monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessary 
offices of the monastery. These are generally placed against the 
outer wall, and open into the court. At Pekin there are several 
lamasaries or Buddhist monasteries of much more monumental 
character than that of Honan.’ 

‘ The usual form of temple,’ says Fergusson, ‘ as seen in towns 
and villages, is very simple, rectangular on plan, with five bays 
in the front, which always faces the south, and three at the side, 
with a verandah and flight of steps in the centre of the south front 
leading to the central doorway.’^ 

Another type of later temples, dating from the fifteenth century, 
‘ consists of a lofty square pedestal, which recalls the lower portion 
of the celebrated temple at Bodh-Gaya. The pedestal is subdivided 
into five storeys by string courses, each storey enriched with arcaded 
niches containing statues of Buddha, the whole crowned with five 
square dagobas, the centre one with thirteen projecting eaves.’® 

The Chinese tombs are different from the Buddhist stupas in their 
origin and in form. That is mostly due to the fact that while the stupas 
contained the sacred relic of Buddha, the Chinese tombs are monu- 
ments built in memory of the ordinary dead, because the Chinese are 
well known, like all Turanian peoples, as the worshippers of ances- 
tors. These tombs are ‘ often merely conical mounds of earth, with 
a circle of stones round their base.’ 

The Chinese pagodas ‘ owe their origin to the religion of Fo or 
Buddha, being nothing more than exaggerated dagobas'^ These 
pagodas arc generally nine-storeyed in the south, but in the north 

1 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 463-464. 

* Ibid., II, p. 464. » Ibid., II, p. 468. 
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the storeys range from three to thirteen. The porcelain tower at 
Nankin and the pagoda in the Summer Palace, Pekin, are the best 
examples.^ The former is known as the Temple of Gratitude, as it 
was erected (1412-1431) as a monument of gratitude to an empress 
of the Ming family. 

It was octagonal in form, 236 feet in height. Its extraordinary 
feature lies in the fact that its brick walls, as well as the upper and 
under sides of the projecting roofs, were coated with porcelain, 
‘ From the summit of the spire eight chains were suspended, to each 
of which were attached nine bells, and a bell was also attached to each 
angle of the lower roof, making 144 bells in all,’ These when 
tinkling in harmony to the evening breeze ‘ must have produced 
an effect as singular as pleasing,’ 

The pagoda in the Summer Palace is ‘ divided into three storeys, 
with additional projecting eaves under the balconies. Four of the 
sides of the octagon are longer than the other four.’ ‘ Altogether 
there is a play of light and shade,’ declares Fergusson, ‘ and a 
variety about the ornaments in this tower, which is extremely 
pleasing. It is much more like an Indian design than any other 
in China, and with the circle of pillars round its base, and the stam- 
bha, which usually accompany these objects further west, it recalled 
the original forms as completely as any other object in this country. 

The entrance gateways to temples and tombs, known as pailus 
or paibangs, are a class of monument almost universally employed 
as honorific monuments of deceased persons. ‘ The posts or piers 
always carry a rail or frieze bearing an inscription, which is in fact 
the object for which the monument was erected. The most singular 
features about them are the tile roofs at various levels, with which 
they are surmounted.’^ 

‘ Their origin is as distinctly Indian as the other,’ declares Fer- 
gusson. Another curious thing noted by him is ‘ that at Sanchi, 
before the Christian era, we find them used as gateways to a simulated 
tomb. In India both the tumulus and the pailu had at that time passed 
away from their original sepulchral meaning, the one had become 
a relic shrine, the other an iconostasis. Two thousand years 

1 Photo. 499, 500, Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, 
pp. 470, 471. 

® Fergusson, ibid., II, pp. 471-472. 

® For example, see the sketches made by Fergusson {ibid., Vol. II, pj). 473, 475) 
of the Gateway near Canton and at Amoy. 
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afterwards in China we find them both still used for the purposes for 
which they were originally designed.’^ 

As has already been stated, ‘ there is virtually no difference in the 
architectural design of the temples and palaces.’ In both cases the 
halls and palaces consist of a number of pavilions rather than of 
numerous suites of apartments and halls. ‘ The resemblance of temple 
and palace is further accentuated by the fact that in front of the 
great hall of the palace in the Forbidden City are similar platforms, 
with the triple terrace, balustrade, and flights of steps, wliich have 
been described in the Temple of Heaven and the Tomb of Yunglo.’ 
In this Forbidden City the buildings are all of one storey, surmounted 
with the same type of roof as that employed in temples, and facing the 
south. But according to their importance, their height differs. ‘ The 
three principal halls are the Hall of Highest Peace (built in 1602- 
1722) where levees are held on .special occasions, the Hall of Central 
Peace, and the Hall of Secure Peace. The first is the most important 
and it is preceded by a gateway and has nine bays instead of eleven 
on the 'uain front. It is raised on a platform with a triple terrace, 
balustrade, and flights of steps. 

‘ The principal difference between the palaces and Chinese dwel- 
lings of the better class lies in a much lighter system of construction. 
There is the same general disposition of the plan, viz., a series of 
detached blocks, separated by open courts or gardens, and placed 
in communication with one another by covered corridors.’ The 
official rules arc stated to prescribe the dimensions in width and 
height for all Chinese habitations, and the number of columns 
which may be used. ‘ The principal hall, for instance, is not allowed 
to be wider than three bays, if for a man of letters only, five, if for 
a mandarin, seven for a prince, and only the palace of the emperor 
may have nine or more bays.’ 

These rules were distinctly taken from the architectural texts 
of India. In the Mdnasdra Silpa-idstra the rules regarding the length, 
breadth, height, and number of storeys of buildings for people of 
different ranks are discussed in great detail in a whole chapter (XI) on 
Dimensions. In the concluding portion of the chapter it is stated that 
‘ there should be one to two storeys in the palaces of the kings of the 

^ Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, II, pp. 475-476. 

® For plan and section, see Fergusson, ibid., pp. 477, 476, and Winter Palace, 
Pekin, p. 482. 
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ninth order, one to three of the eighth order, one to four to the kings 
of the seventh order, three to eight storeys in palaces of the kings 
of the third order, three to nine storeys for those of the second order, 
and five to twelve storeys for the kings of the first order. One to 
three storeys are given to the crown prince and nobles. The build- 
ings of the architects of first rank, engineers, military officers, chiefs, 
and twice-born in general, may possess one, two, or three storeys. 
The temples of gods may have one to twelve storeys. The stables, 
etc., are built in a single storey.’ 

The Chinese municipalities must have access to these guide books. 
We in India, however, have forgotten all these rules and have adopted 
instead those prevalent in the countries of our conquerors. 
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Japan 

Although the accession of the first Mikado is dated 660 B.c., 
‘ it was not till the second half of the sixth century a.d. that Japan 
reached the first step of civilization, along with the introduction of 
Buddhism, from Korea, in a.d. 552.’ The revelations of Buddhism 
‘ stirred the Japanese people to a loftier conception than those 
which the older Shinto religion had inspired,’ and ‘ its earliest 
architectural structures date from the commencement of the seventh 
century.’^ 

Thus ‘ the architecture of Japan owes its origin to Chinese sources, 
the earliest examples remaining being those which were built by 
carpenters sent over from Korea. The Japanese temples, whether 
Buddhist or Shinto, are all of the Chinese Ting type. In Japan, as in 
China, the later developments have as a rule resulted only in further 
enrichments, the elaborate carving in the Japanese Buddhist temples 
being carried to excess. In the Shinto temple, on the other hand, 
the greatest simplicity prevails, more importance being attached to 
the quality of the wood employed, and to its structural execution, 
than to any display of diagram work or carving. The pagoda in 
Japan still retains the ancient design and timber construction of the 
earliest example remaining, at Hariuji, which was built by Korean 
carpenters in a.d. 607, and may be looked upon as the original 
type of, at all events, the Korean pagoda.’^ This pagoda and temple, 
near Nara in Japan, are square on plan and built in timber. But 
the earliest remains of the pagoda in China are almost universally 
octagonal on plan, and were built in stone or brick. This difference 
is accounted for by the fact that all the early architecture of China 
was annihilated, and that the Japanese examples, ‘ in their design 
and execution, present a completeness of style which must have 
taken several centuries to develop ’ through Korea. But the Chinese 
style of the Hariuji examples are not doubted by experts. There 
is, in fact, ‘ one example with square plan at Korea, but this, 
following the Chinese examples, was built in brick.’ In the first 
century of the Christian era, however, the wooden construction 
developed in Korea owing to the presence of great forests therein, 
the perfected type of which is seen in the pagoda at Hariuji.’® 

^ Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 487. 

® Ibid., Vol. II, pj). 486-487. 3 Plate LXII, Fergusson, ibid., p. 496. 
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In Japan, also, no distinction was made ‘ between the temples and 
mortuary chapels, and the mausoleum of leyasu, at Nikku, built 
on rising ground, has the triple enclosure with three entrance gate- 
ways, and besides the main temple or mortuary chapel, has all the 
independent accessories, such as the torii, pagoda, sacred stable, 
store-houses, library, drum-tower, belfry, priest’s residence, etc., 
which form the complement of an important Buddhist temple, and 
in addition a winding pathway up numerous flights of steps leading 
to the upper mortuary chapel and monumental tomb.’^ 

Thus the Buddhist monuments of India supplied the inspiration, 
but in Japan, as in China, although the composition was of the Indian 
type, the style was entirely different. So far as the civil architecture 
is concerned, the Japanese palaces were originally simple and un- 
ostentatious buildings. Since the sixteenth century, when the country 
came under military domination, palaces have been built within 
fortified enclosures surrounded by moats. ‘ The walls, 20 to 25 feet 
high, are built with a concave batter, the masonry of the quoins 
dipping down in order apparently to run less risk of being overthrown 
by earthquakes (as, in the event of an upheaval, the stones would 
fall back by their own weight into their original position). Like 
temples, palaces are all of one storey only. The floor is raised from 
4 to 8 feet above the ground. In their design they belong to the 
Ting type of China, with Irimoya gables like those in the temples. 

‘ In plan they consist of a number of blocks put in communication, 
one with the other, by covered corridors, not arranged symmetrically 
like those in the Forbidden City of Pekin, but disposed so as to over- 
look gardens and small lakes. The principal difference externally, 
when compared with the temples, lies in the less height and much 
flatter pitch given to the roof, so much so that they are not concave 
in section, the roofs having generally one uniform slope. Although 
externally the blocks have the appearance of constituting a single 
hall, they are usually subdivided by sliding screens into several rooms. 
Thus the residential block of the Imperial Palace at Kioto, measuring 
about 100 feet by 60 feet, is divided by partitions into fourteen rooms, 
the centre one of which, lighted only through the outer rooms, con- 
stituted the Mikado’s sleeping apartment. The three rooms on one 

^ Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 497. 

^ Ibid., p. 499, see Plate LXV (Castle of Yedo, Tokio). 
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side of this block form a suite in which the floors are raised slightly 
one above the other, the further and highest room furnished with a 
raised dais indicating the position of the imperial throne. Access 
to all the rooms in a subdivided block is obtained by the external 
verandah which constitutes the principal feature in all Japanese 
houses.’ The palaces of the shoguns^ or military regents, ‘ follow much 
on the same lines as those of the Mikado. The fortified enclosures 
round them are, however, increased in number, those of the castle 
at Kunamoto, now destroyed, which was built by Kato Kyomasa 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, resembling somewhat the 
castles of the middle ages with two or three outer courts and a keep 
within the inner enclosure.’^ 

The simplest architectural expression of the Japanese palaces is 
non-existent in the ordinary dwelling-house. The entrance door 
is the only feature which distinguishes one house from another, 
otherwise the street in the great cities presents a dull appearance 
with monotonous houses. The houses have rarely an upper storey 
and ‘ the design consists of a square or rectangular block covered 
with a tiled roof, the interior being subdivided into rooms by sliding 
screens about 6 feet high. In the better houses there may sometimes 
be internal courts with buildings on all sides or all round.’ Tltis is 
a plan commonly followed in India, and has been in vogue since the 
vciy early period and minutely elaborated in the Mdnasdra and other 
Silpa-sdstras. 

‘ The chief feature of the Japanese house is the verandah, which 
faces the gardens and serves as a passage to all the rooms. The 
floor of the house is raised about lo inches above the groimd, there 
being no basement of any kind, and the importance of the room 
depends on the number of mats which cover the floor. Those mats 
measure 6 feet by 3 feet each. In a middle-class dwelling the chief 
reception room may have fifteen or sixteen mats, the smaller rooms 
four to eight or ten, by pushing aside the screens the whole house 
can be thrown into one room, and, as a rule, the side facing the 
south is thrown open during the day to ventilate the house. The 
decoration of the interior is confined to the upper part of the walls 
above the screens.’® 

^Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, II, pp. 49^-501. 

^ Ibid., II, p. 501. 
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Central America 

The Yucatan Peninsula is in the Mexican territory of Quintana 
Roo. It is an uninhabited peninsula lying between the Chetumal 
Bay and the Caribbean Sea. It is equally desolate between the Bay 
and the Great Bacalar Lagoon. Before the Spanish conquest of 
Yucatan it was the home of the Maya clans. The ancient Maya 
manuscript book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel records the migra- 
tions of Maya clans and describes also the migration of the Itzas 
from Chichenitza to Coba, which is about 50 miles to the cast of 
Chichenitza. The British Museum Guide to the Maudslcy Collec- 
tion of Maya Sculptors has further reference to the period of the 
Mayas. 

Along the east coast of Yucatan live the Santa Cruz Indians, 
the direct descendants of the ancient Mayas. They have nev'er been 
subdued, and ‘ for five centuries they have successfully resisted all 
the efforts, first of the Spaniards and later of the Mexicans, to conquer 
their country. These Indians, so far as is known, live the lives of 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. They worshij) the same gods 
and perform the ancient religious ceremonies.’ 

Dr. Gann was the first to discover the ruins of the great city of 
Coba, through information found in a recent translation of the Maya 
manuscript book. He has also discovered a monolith and a once 
populous site in the forests of Yucatan. ‘It is a block of greyish 
schist, 12 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 12 inches thick. It had 
at one time stood upright, but now lay flat and embedded in the 
ground. Upon one edge faint traces of sculpture were visible, 
but the greater part of the exposed surfaces had been worn quite 
smooth by the tropical downpours of an unknown number of rainy 
seasons. Tliis has been the fate of many Maya inscriptions,’ 

‘ The monolith had been erected just in front of a great terraced 
pyramid which stood between two others. All these pyramids were 
faced, in the usual Maya style, with blocks of cut limestone. The 
central one had three terraces and was 32 feet high. Its flat top, 
upon which there no doubt stood a wooden temple, long since 
perished, was one 135 feet long and 64 feet across. Further inves- 
tigation showed that these pyramids were at one end of a great 
enclosure, which was surrounded by a massive stone wall. This wall 
is from 12 to 15 feet thick at the base, and in the places where it has 
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remained intact, it is 12 feet liigh ; but for the most part the growth 
of the luxurious vegetation has thrown the stones down and the 
ruins are only 3 or 4 feet above ground. The wall is a mile and a 
half long and forms a semicircle with the two ends running down 
to the shore.’ 

This is obviously a defensive wall. It is significant that the only 
two walls of this kind which have hitherto been discovered arc also 
in Yucatan, one being at Tuluum, on the cast coast, and the other 
at Chicken Itza, in the northern interior. 

‘ The space enclosed by this wall had evidently been densely popu- 
lated in bygone times. For in the places where the Indians have 
cleared the undergrowth away, one could sec that the ground was 
literally covered with potsherds, flint and obsodian chips, clay beads, 
spindle whorls, small human and animal heads, and other surviving 
evidences of human habitation. A great concourse of people must 
have lived there for many generations.’ 

The vast cave of Loltum is entered by ‘ great wcll-like holes in 
the north, through which one descends by ladders from ledge to ledge, 
arriving in immense rocky chambers whose floors are covered with 
stalagmites and cave earth, and from whose lofty roofs depend vast 
stalactites. Two of these holes are a mile apart. From the great 
chambers unexplored passages branch out in every direction.’ 

It is believed that ‘ subterranean passages from this cavern reach 
to the ruined city of Chicken Itza, 20 miles away. There is a tradition 
that during one of the innumerable internecine wars amongst the 
Mayas, which followed the breaking up of the central authority 
after the conquest of Mayapan, the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
village were driven to take refuge in this cave by a band of their 
enemies.’ 

The Mayas also ‘ erected magnificent temples and palaces, most 
of which now lie buried in the tropical forests. Some have been 
discovered, but there is no doubt that a great number of them yet 
remain to be discovered.’ 

These discoveries of Dr. Gann and Professor Morley of the 
Carnegie Institute are of great historical interest. The dates on the 
monoliths have been deciphered. Dr. Gann himself places the begin- 
ning of the Maya chronology in 3381 b.c. But it is considered to 
be mythological. According to Spindcr’s correlation the date on 
Dr. Gann’s monolith corresponds to October 26, a.d. 333. Maya 
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Asura of the Mahdbhdrata, who built a wonderful hall for the king 
Yudhishlhira, has been elaborately referred to above.^ There are 
a number of manuscripts of the Silpa-idstra ascribed to Maya.^ As 
an architect, Maya is mentioned in the Purdnas and other Sanskrit 
works also.® 

The scanty remains of the Mayas of Central America, however, 
do not supply details for a satisfactory comparison with the temples, 
palaces, dwellings, etc., elaborately described in the Mdnasdra and 
other Silpa-idstras. But the walls referred to by Dr. Gann look like the 
city walls described in the Mdnasdra. If the city within these walls 
could be identified together with its buildings, roads, plan, etc., it 
is not unlikely that we might have found there one of the numerous 
town-plannings minutely described in the Silpa-idstras. It is, ho^vTvcr, 
fortunate that Professor Grafton Elliot Smith, of University College, 
London, has been able to establish the Indian connexion with the 
Central American Maya ruins through the Indian Archipelago or 
Insulindia, of whose monuments a full account has been given in 
the preceding chapter. 

Professor Elliot Smith disagrees with Dr. Gann and emphati- 
cally declares that tlic causeway that has been found was not built 
for the purposes of human sacrifices. There are similar causeways 
in Cambodia, ‘ wliich were designed purely for ceremonial pur- 
poses.’ They may represent the circumambulatory j^ath {pradak- 
shma) which is a common feature of Plindu architecture frequently 
referred to in the Mdnasdra and other Silpa-sdstras. 

‘ The whole Maya remains as discovered show,’ declares Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith, ‘ the closest possible relation with the civilization 
as it existed in Java and South-East Asia to what has been found 
in Yucatan. There is nothing in my mind that suggests that the 
form of civilization is indigenous, and I should be inclined to hold 
that the temples at Java were the prototypes of what has been found 
in Yucatan.’ 

‘ Unquestionably in the early days perishable wood structures 
were built,’ continues the Professor, ‘ but when stone supplanted 
wood, you find pyramids being built precisely on the same lines that 

1 See above, pp. 247, 400 and note. 

^Seeitp. 159-161,205,253, and the writer’s £'«^c/o/»aedia of Hindu Architecture, 
Appendix I, suh voce. 

3 E.g. Matsya-Purdna, see above, pp. 245, 246, 247 ; 79, 97, 168, 169, 170, 171. 
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they were built in South-East Asia. ... It is necessary to remember 
that, as Indian civilization spread eastwards, the type of pyramid, 
established by them become fashionable and was built in stone. 
‘ Further there was no question but that Maya carvings represented 
Indian elephants and Indians with typical head-dresses.’ 

Professor Elliot Smith explains how the Indian civilization pene- 
trated into Central America : ‘ Indian navigator, it was known, 
had combed out the islands in the Pacific, such as Easter Island and 
many others, and it was unthinkable that they should not have 
discovered a continent that stretched from pole to pole.’ 

Thus under Asiatic, or rather Indian, influence the Central 
American civilization ‘ rose to great heights, but had already col- 
lapsed before the advent of the Spaniards, who may have given it 
the coup de grace.' ‘ The Maya civilization rose and fell. It fell so soon 
as the energy of the driving force that inspired it declined. That is,’ 
declares the Professor, ‘ our view, and we do not believe in an in- 
digenous culture that rose through its own impetus, and that fell 
as a result of foreign invasion.’ ‘ At University College,’ concludes 
Professor Elliot Smith, ‘ we are absolutely convinced that the Maya 
civilization (of Central America) was directly derived from India.’^ 

^ ‘Ck'ntral News,’ quoted from the Morning Post, by the Statesman, March 21, April 
9, 17,25, 1926, vide lor fuller details and references, the writer’s Encyclopaedia of 
Hindu Architecture, Appendix I, under Maya. 
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‘ Frequent allusions to the inhabitants of the western zone of the 
Iran Plateau are found in Assyrian documents from about the eighth 
century b.c. They belonged to the Aryan family and were closely 
related to the Indo-Aryan. The kinship existing between the two 
bi’anchcs was unsuspected by antiquity, and is clear beyond doubt 
to modern science, which bases its conclusions on the striking resemb- 
lance observable in the languages, the religious ideas, and even the 
original rites and physical characteristics of the Indo-Aryans and 
Persians.’ 

These linguistic, religious, and physical resemblances seem to 
have induced several scholars and historians, including archaeologists, 
to seek further resemblance between the Persian and the Indian 
architecture. The procedure of investigation appears to have been 
based on a larger assumption that in all matters of refinement and 
culture the West must have been the creditors and the East the 
borrowers. The possibility of indigenous growth was never taken 
into consideration except in case of the Veda. 

The admission made in this connexion by Kennedy is free and 
frank. ‘ The pre-historic age in India is distinguished, not by 
periods of stone and copper and bronze, but by the spread of the 
Aryans, the consolidation of societic.s, and the elaboration of a cult. 
With the .sixth and fifth centuries b.c. we reach the commencement 
of personal and dated history, and a great creative era — the age of 
Mahavira and of Buddha. But the material preceded the spiritual. 
The first stir of that new life arose from the contact with Western 
civilization, the breath of inspiration came from Babylon, and then 
from Persia. When the Greeks arrived, they found great and civilized 
peoples whose learning and whose capitals aroused their admiration. 
The records of that civilization were written on palm-leaves and on 

^ On'ginally published in (i) The Calcutta Review^ February, 1930 ; (ii) Oriental 
Studies^ Commemoration Volume of C. E. Pavry, 1933, pp. 3-14. 
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bark, or exhibited in brick and wood — things perishable, which have 
perished, and we are perforce reduced to search painfully among 
the flotsam and jetsam of time for any vestiges of the grandeur of 
antiquity.’ 

Then follows an interesting note : ‘ The progress of the Indians 
was necessarily of the slowest, for Persia could supply them with 
scarcely any models, and they had to discover everything them- 
selves,’^ 

‘ Of the decoration of the earlier Buddhist monasteries we know 
practically nothing, but the decoration of the later vihdra caves 
of Nalanda, and of the sanghdrdmas of Gandhara, was Persian, 
and that not so much after the fashion of the Sassanians as of the 
Achaemenids. There is the same lavish employment of colour, 
the use of enamelled or metallic tiles upon the roof, the gilded rafters 
and elaborately painted ceilings, the rich capitals of the pillars, 
the application of inlaying. The two schemes of decoration are sub- 
stantially the same.’* 

‘ To the general question, then, concerning the direct influence 
of Babylon on Indian art, wc must answer no.’ But Kennedy 
tliinks that ‘ a direct influence may be traced in one particular class 
of buildings and one particular locality — the Buddhist vihdra caves 
of Western India. . . . The four or five-storcyed vihdras . . . un- 
doubtedly recall the impression of a Babylonian zigurat or temple, 
but arc hollow throughout and built of wood.’ In a note Kennedy 
adds, ‘ Fergusson has attempted® to connect certain Burmese and 
Sinhalese dagobas with the Babylonian type, and has suggested that 
connecting links once existed in brick and plaster in the valley of 
the Ganges. But there arc two objections : (i) Had massive build- 
ings of solid brick, either temples or vihdras, ever existed in the valley 
of the Ganges, they could not fail to have left their traces, as the stupas 
have done. (2) The Indian buildings, so far as wc know (apart from 
the stupas, which arc not buildings at all) were not solid, but hollow.’^ 

‘ The Babylonian zigurats represented exactly on a large scale 
the same idea of a mountain . . . the storied vihdras of India, with 
their retreating stages, are also imitation mountains. The artificial 
mountain of the Indians was necessarily a hollow shell, because all 

1898, p. 287. pp. 284-285. 

^History of Indian Architecture, pp. 202, 618, and Cave Temples of India, p. 34. 

*J.R.A.S., Ibid., p. 285. 
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their constructions was of brick and wood. . . But tlic towering 
vihdra became a very different structure from the solid stories of the 
Zigurat, for India has rarely borrowed anything which she has 
not altered in adapting it.’ This is a very convenient assumption. 
Kennedy himself admits that when he says, ‘ but we may conjecture 
that zigurat and vihdra had a common origin,’ but he is generous 
to confess tliat ‘ these speculations may be fanciful,’ and he ‘ will 
not deny it.’^ 

Thus Griinwedcl and Burgess hold that ‘ the Persian style, which 
the Achaemenids employed in their buildings at Susa and Persepolis, 
has inherited West Asian forms in its constructive as well as in its 
decorative features. This Persian style, which shows many peculiar- 
ities, is unfortunately represented only by a few monuments upon 
which it is almost impossible to pronounce judgment. But undoubtedly 
its elements may again be recognized in the buildings of Asoka’s 
day and of the older Indian style, dependent on that of Asoka, as 
grafted upon the native wooden style.’ 

‘ As chief elements, the following forms may be indicated. 
The Persian pillar with bell-shaped capital was adopted directly ; 
it was set up by itself as an inscription-pillar ; the famous iron 
pillar of Delhi is a later example. In sculptures it is seen not only 
in representation of palace-halls, but also decoratively — -often to 
divide spaces, and with many interesting variants. The bell-capital 
frequently serves as a basis for one or more lions or elephants, or for 
a religious symbol, (e.g. the wheel) when the pillar is considered as 
standing alone. If the pillar is used as a support in a building, the 
bell-capital serves as a base for an abacus on which, turned towards 
the sides, winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, goats, 
lions, or sitting elephants) are placed. This last form resembles the 
Persian ‘ unicorn-pillar.’ The appearance of the whole pillar in 
India, however, is rough and clumsy compared with Persian forms. 

Fergusson detects Persian influence on pillars in front of the 
Bedsa cave south of Karle. ‘ The two pillars in front, however, are 
so much too large in proportion to the rest, that they are evidently 

^J.R.A.S., pp. 285, 286, 287. 

^Buddhist Art in India, pp. 17-18. For illustrations, see Cunningham Arch. 
Sur. Ind. Report, Vol. V, Plates XLV, XLVI, pp. 187, 188 ; Burgess, Archaeo^ 
logical Survey, W. Jnd., Vol. IV, pp. 5, 12 ; and Cave Temples, Plates XVI, XXIII. 
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stambhas, and ouglit to stand free instead of supporting a verandah. 
Their capitals are more like the Persepolitan type than almost any 
other in India, and are each surmounted by horses and elephants 
bearing men and women of bold and free execution.’ In a note, he 
further adds that, ‘ in the Pitalkhora vihdra, we find the Persepolitan 
capital repeated with a variety of animals ovci it, for the Hindu 
artists, from their natural aptitude for modifying and adajrting forms, 
very soon repeated the bicephalous bull and ram of the Persian 
columns by a great variety of animals, sphinxes, and even human 
figures in the most grotesque attitudes.’^ 

Of the more recent advocates of the Persian thcor) . Sir John 
Marshall is stated by Dr. Spooner to have inferred from llie Sarnath 
capital that ‘ the Mauryan stonework had been wrought by foreign 
masons. Dr. Spooner himself has gone much further, and the idea 
which was almost within the grasp of Fergusson but ‘ missed,’ 
altogether possessed him (Spooner), and he could not think of any- 
thing but Persian in the Mauiyan period of Indian history.® He 
imagined to have explored everything as the result of his excavation 
at Kumrahar, Patna, which, however, did not proceed further than 
its initial stage, and could not unearth anything but a portion of a 
badly damaged pillar and the footmark of what he imagined to be 
a hall. Starting with a preconceived idea that ‘ the style of Asoka’s 
sculptured capitals originated in Persepolis,’ he began to see, at the 
very outset, ‘ the peculiar Persian polish in the columns,’ some 
twenty-three hundred years after their erection, and (from this polish) 
it seemed to him ‘ not impossible that even in its design the building 
(i.e. the hall of which only the footmarks remain) might have been 
under Persian innuencc.’ The Hall of a Hundred Columns at Perse- 
polis, which is discussed later on, was a square hall with ten rows 
of ten columns evenly spaced in square bays. ‘ At Pataliputra,’ 
Spooner himself emphatically declares, ‘ to be sure, we had only eight 
rows,’ but he consoles himself with an equally emphatic assumption 
that ‘ there was every reason to suppose that others would be found, 
and possibly evidence for a porch as well, to correspond with the 
porch in Persepolis.’ He further admits that ‘ the intcrcolumnation 
at Kumrahar was found to be five diameters, an intcrcolumnation 

^ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, V'ol. I, p. 138. 

^J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 66. 

^ See later, pp. 4,06-407. 
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not identical, perhaps, with that of the Persian throne-room, but 
still,’ holds Dr. Spoonci, ‘ one which is essentially Persepolitan, 
and never found in any other country of antiquity.’ So far as the 
capitals are concerned, of which there appears to be striking simi- 
larity, as has been pointed out by all authorities, Spooner admits that 
‘ no capitals had been recovered in Patna to help us in comparing 
the two buildings, nor had any pedestals been met with.’ Spooner 
acknowledges the importance of the existence of capitals when he 
says, ‘ It may be true that, so far as Indian architecture is con- 
cerned, the only substantial point showing Persian influence is the 
capital.’ He further admits that ‘ it may be true that no archi- 
tectural plan in India, nor any type of building, as a whole, has hither- 
to been known which one could soy was based directly on a Persian 
model yet, undeterred even by this consideration, Dr. Spooner 
goes on to build his castle of assumption and declares that a ‘ careful 
study of the stratification suggested that pedestals had, in all prob- 
ability, existed, and the indicated dimensions and proportions justified 
the thought that these pedestals must have been themselves of 
Persepolitan type, round in plan, some 3 feet high, and inferentially, 
bell-shaped, though as regards this lattei point,’ he is forced to admit 
that ‘ no evidence exists.’^ 

Here it is necessary to observe that not a single monument of 
recognizable condition is available in Persia. Everything has been in 
ruins when seen by historians, and many objects have been cleverly 
restored by several archaeologists from scanty material but fertile 
imagination. But the restorers do not agree amongst themselves. 
The actual condition of the I'uins and the manner of their restora- 
tion are pointed out later on. 

As more tangible similarity between the Persian and the Indian 
architecture is apparent in the capitals of columns, it will be perhaps 
belter to take into consideration this object to begin with. Columns 
in all countries can be classified into two broad classes in regard to 
their utility, namely, the free pillars, and those which are employed 
in buildings as support to the whole structure and, in ancient archi- 
tecture in any case, as the regulator of the whole composition. 
As regards this regulating column, the question of proportion and 
intercolumnation alone can arise. So far as this column is concerned 

^J.R.A.S., 1915, ibid., pp. 66, 67. 
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the capital is of minor importance, because in many places of 
its employment it becomes mixed up with the entablature and 
loses its prominency, if not its identity, also. Of the free pillar, on 
the other hand, the captial is the most prominent part. No other 
part draws the attention of the visitor so much, the free pillar 
having no other purpose to serve except being showy. Therefore, 
apart from the consideration of stability, the proportion between 
its length and width and between its component parts, namely, the 
pedestal, base, shaft, and capital, has no significance. But these are 
the factors which count much in case of the regulating pillar, because, 
apart from aesthetic consideration, any error in the proportion and 
in the composition of several parts, will often prove injurious, not 
only to the pillar itself, but also destructive to the whole building. 
Consequently the regulating pillar can hardly be considered without 
taking into consideration the building which it regulates. 

These common characteristic features of columns in all countries 
may help us in distinguisliing the really essential elements from 
the unessential ones. Before proceeding further it is necessary to 
take stock of what we find in India and what in Persia, and when. 

The archaeological remains in India could not be dated much 
earlier than the fifth century b.c., the Piprahwa Stupa building 
of 450 B.c. being about the earliest. The discoveries made at Mahen- 
jodaro and Harappa may take back by centuries the Indian architec- 
ture and other matters of the cultural progress of the country to 
a time which would make it impossible to further speculate on the 
Persian influence in India in any case. But before the artistic trea- 
sures unearthed in Sindh and the Punjab have been properly estimated 
and the scripts have been deciphered they can be hardly utilized in 
an article like this. We are, therefore, to limit our observation to 
the old materials, which are, fortunately, plentiful for the present 
purpose. 

The extant Asokan pillars, with which alone a Persian con- 
nexion has been sought to be established, and which probably at one 
time could be counted by hundreds, do not number more than a 
dozen. The best known Asokan pillar is that removed from Topra 
to Delhi by Firoz Shah Tughlak in 1356. A fragment of a second 
was re-erected, also in Delhi, in 1867. Thiee others exist in Cham- 
paran district : the first of these is known as the Lauiiya-Araraj, 
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the second as the Lauriya Navandgarh pillar, and the fragment of 
the other was ‘ recognized — utilized as a roller for the station roads 
by a utilitarian member of the Civil Service.’ The most complete 
shaft, bereft, however, of its capital, is the Allahabad pillar, to which 
a pedestal was added by Captain Smith, but which was again thrown 
down and re-erected by Jahangir (in 1605) to commemorate his 
accession. Four other Asokan pillars are in much damaged condi- 
tion at Rampurwa, Nigliva, Rummindei, and Sarnath. ‘ It is more 
than probable that each of these Asokan pillars stood in front of, or 
in connexion with, some stupa or building of some sort. At least 
we know that six or seven can be traced at Sanchi, and nearly an 
equal number at Amarabati, and, in the representation of topes at 
the latter place, these lats are frequently represented both outside 
and inside the rails. At Karle one still stands in front of the great 
cave.’ The pillar at Eran, and the iron pillar at Mehrauli, near Delhi, 
belong to the Gupta period ; the pillar at Pathari in Bhopal is 
ascribed to Rastrakuta King Parabala (a.d. 861). 

The crowning ornaments of the.se pillars have been lost, but the 
capitals of some pillars still exist. The capital of the pillar at Lauriya 
Navandgarh is surmounted by a lion of bold and good design. The 
pillar at Sankisa, situated between Mathura and Kanouj, of which 
the greater part of the shaft has been lost, is surmounted ‘ by an 
elephant, but so mutilated that even in the seventh century the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang mistook it for a lion.’ The pillar at Karle 
is surmounted by four lions, ‘ which, judging from analogy, once 
bore a chakra or wheel, probably in metal.’ The pillars at Bedsa, 
a dozen miles south of Karle, partly stand free and partly supporting 
a verandah ; these pillars arc surmounted by horses and elephants 
bearing men and women of bold and free execution. These capitals 
are stated to be ‘ more like the Persepolitan type than almost any 
others.’ In a note, on the authority of Dr. Le Bon, Fergusson 
further asserts that, in the Pitalkhora vihura, ‘ the Persepolitan capital 
is repeated with a variety of animals over it, for the Hindu artists, 
from their natural aptitude for modifying and adapting forms, very 
soon replaced the bicephalous bull and ram of the Persian columns 
by a great variety of animals, sphinxes, and even human figures in 
the most grotesque attitudes.’^ 

^ Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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It is needless to point out that this ‘ great variety of animals ’ 
on the capitals of Indian columns has caused great inconvenience 
and discomfort to the advocates of the Persian theory, because, on 
Persepolitan capitals, the animals comprise only the bull, the unicorn, 
and possibly the lion too. 

Another important factor, which Fergusson himself admits, is that 
the Persepolitan ‘ features are only found on the lats of Asoka, and 
are never seen afterwards in India, though common in Gandhara 
and on the Indus long afterwards . . . Persian form of capital 
long retained its position in Indian art.’^ It is not stated how and 
why the Persian form did not influence the other Indian types, but 
the fundamental differences in the Indian types are explained : 

‘ whatever the Hindus copied, however, was changed in course of 
time, by decorative additions and modifications, in accordance with 
their own taste.’ With such an assumption any slight similarity 
in the most ordinary things of any two countries or peoples may 
establish relation of indebtedness of any one of the two to the other. 

The great variety, and the undeniable differences from the Persian 
model, of the Indian columns can be verified by a reference to the capi- 
tals of pillars at cave no. 26 at Ajanta (Fergusson, ibid., Vol. I, p. 154), 
at the Chaitya Cave of Kenheri (p. 164), at Bhaja (p. 178), at caves 
of Nahapana and of Gautamputra in Nasik (p. 185), at Sri Yajna 
Cave (p. 188), at Vihara no. 16 (p. 190), no. 17 (p. 192), no. 24 
(p. 194), no. I (p. 195), at Ajanta, at Patna (p. 207), at Jamalgarh 
(p. 214), at Srinagar and at Shadipur (p. 257), in Bhima Rath at 
Mamallapuram (p. 332), Dhvaja-stambha at Elura (p. 346), Dipa- 
stambha in Dharwar (p. 347), in Tirumalai Nayyaka’s cheultri at 
Madura (p. 387), at Vcllor and at Pclur (p. 399), of the hall in the 
Palace at Madura (p. 414), of court in the palace in Tanjore (p. 415), 
at Ananta Gumpha in Orissa (Vol. II, p. 16), of an Indra Sabha cave 
at Elura (pp. 20, 21), of Bimala temple at Mount Abu (pp. 39, 42), 
at Ghandravali, Mount Abu (p, 43), at Ranpur (pp. 46, 47), at Kha- 
juraho (p. 53), at Gyaraspur (p. 54), at Amwa (p. 56), at Sravana 
Belgola (p. 75), at Mudabidri (pp. 76, 77, 78), at Guruvayankeri 
(p. 81), at Jajpur (p. in), at Kailasa of Elura (p. 126), at Elephanta 
(p. 129), Kntistambha at Vadnagar (p. 136), at Udayapur in Gwalior 
(p. 146), and at Brindaban (pp. 157, 158). 

^ Indian and Eastern Architecture^ Vol. I, p. 59. 
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This long list of existing pillars, when compared with the shorter one, 
comprising less than a dozen examples where certain similarity with 
the Persian type is possible, makes it all the more difficult to believe 
in the Persian theory so far as the Indian pillars are concerned. 
Moreover, there is another consideration, and that is, in a matter 
like the present one, perhaps more significant. Only the general 
principles and practicable rules and regulations for the guidance of 
artists arc codified in standard treatises dealing with a subject like 
architecture. If any similarity can be clearly detected in the standard 
treatises of different countries, deficiency, due to the lack of sufficient 
archaeological remains, can be rectified. But so far as Persia is con- 
cerned there appears to have been no such treatise ever written. All 
that has been recorded in Persia arc from the reports of foreign visitors, 
entirely based on their observation of the scanty remains. In India, 
fortunately, we possess in manuscripts many hundred Silpa-sdstras 
dealing with architecture and the cognate arts in great detail. But 
the standard work, Mdnasdra, was not accessible to scholars in text or 
translation until the publication of the writer’s seven volumes includ- 
ing a dictionary, an illustrated encyclopaedia, and a number of 
measured drawings. It is needless to repeat what has been stated in 
these books. It is possible that, from the details gathered together in 
these books, readers may expect with greater reason a similarity 
between the Indian and the Greco-Roman orders rather than the 
Persian columns. Merely the conclusion may be reiterated here : ‘ The 
striking similarities in the names of the mouldings, like padma or cyma, 
hdra or bead, or in the names of orders like the Misrita or Composite, 
may sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coincidence. But in view 
of other striking similarities between Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra, such 
as the classification of orders into exactly five, and tlie divisions 
of subservient parts called mouldings, common to all the orders, 
into eight, and also the proportionate measurement varying equally 
from six to ten diameters, and tapering almost in the same way, 
there seem to have been sometliing more substantial than mere coin- 
cidence. An influence, direct or indirect, of the one upon the other, 
seems highly probable.’^ 

In the absence of a direct influence, an indirect one through the 
Persian source should have been quite feasible, if there were really 
anything common save and except a few capitals. 

* Vide p. 231, para. 2 of this volume. 
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So far as the antiquity and the variety are concerned, the Indian 
columns are so very remote and different from even the doubtfully 
restored columns of Persia, that no connexion seems to be probable. 
Synonyms of pillars are met with in the Rig-veda^ and the Atharva- 
vedd^ ; the former of which, in any case, must be dated before the 
^end-Avesta of the Parsis. As regards the variety, they are far too 
many to be referred to : they are given in detail in the writer’s 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture^ 

I'he proportion and the intercolumnations of the Persian type 
are also essentially different from the Indian ones. The proportionate 
measures of the pedestal, base, shaft, capital and entablature, as 
well as the plan and intercolumnation, have been discussed in great 

'^Rig-veda, I, 59, i ; IV, 5, i. 

2 Aiharava-veda IX, 3, i ; Bloomfield, Hymns of the A.-V.y 343 et seq. 

^ Anghri (pp. 13-14), Ayaka (p. 67), Ayikapdda (p. 69), Uchchhraya (p. 78), 
Klrti-stambha (p. 132), Ganda-verenddy bearing sun-eagle (pp. 161, 674), Garuda- 
stambha (pp. 163, 652, 655, 666, 667, 674, 675, 677), Griha-stambha (p. 172), 
Cliarana (p. 196), Chilra-skambha (p. 196), Ckitra-karna (p. 196), Janghd 
(p. 206), Jayanti (p. 208), Jaya’-stambha, pillar of victory (p. 208), Dandaka with 
iG sides (p. 256), Dvioajraka (p. 281), Dhdrana (p. 282), Dhvaja-stambha, bearing 
a Hag or banner (p. 282), Dharrna-stambha (p. 282), Dhdnya-stamhha (p. 282), 
Padmakdnta (p. 339), Pdda (p. 346), Pdlika-siambha (p. 348), Kulikdiighrika 
(p. 143), Brahma-kdnta (p. 443)5 Mdna-stambhay (pp. 654-^56, 671), Mfila- 
danda (p. 51 1), Tupa-stambha (517), Ruchaka (p. 526), Rudra-kdnta (527), 
Lakshml-starnbha (p. 527), Vajra-pada (p. 533), Vajra (p. 532), Viskambha 

(p. 557), Vishnu-kdnia (p. 557), Vritta (p. 563), Sild-stambha (p. 593), Siva-kdnta 
(p. 594), Suhhankari (p. 595), Sukhdnghriy (p. 595), Srikara (p. 597), Saurnukhya 
(p. 642), Skanda-kdnta (p, 643), Sthuna (p. 731), (p. 731 j, of the Jains, 

Buddliists, Vaishnavas, Saivas (p. 677-8), Basava pillar (p. 673), Benefaction pillar 
(p. 6G7), Beauty pillar (p. 597), Boundary pillar (p. 661), Brahmadeva pillar 
(p. 676), Crocodile pillar (p. 677), Devotion pillar (p. 670), Diamond pillar 
(P' 533)> Dwarf pillar (pp. 13-14, 86), Elephant pillar (p. 675), Fan-palm 
pillar (p. 677), Fortune pillar (pp. 652-653, 668), Foundation pillar 

(pp. 51 1, 655, 664, 667), Four-faced pillar (pp. 653, 654, 658), Gate pillar 
(p. 672), Gold pillar (p. 648), Granite pillar (pp. 654, 655, 656), Honour 
pillar (pp. 664-665, 666, 670-671), Lamp pillar (pp. 258, 66r, 672, 673, 677), 
Lion pillar (pp. 655, 675, 676), Main pillar (p. 143), Memorial pillar (pp. 538, 
674), Monkey pilkir (p, 677), Monumental pillar (pp. 132, 282, 675), Octa- 
gonal pillar (p. 656), Phallus pillar (p. 667), Piety pillar (p. 659), Projecting 
pillar (p. 657), Quadrangular pillar (p. 653, 656, 657), Religious pillar (p. 282), 
Sacrificial pilhir (pp. 663, 666, 669-670, 677), Sati pillar (pp. 660, 677), Sixteen- 
sided pillar (669), Stone pillar (pp. 593, 645, 652, 653, 657, 658, 659, 671, 673), 
Thieves pillar (p. 677), Thirty-two-sided pillar (p. 648), Town pillar (p. 665), 
IVident pillar (p. 652), Umbrella pillar (p. 676), Unshaken pillar (p. 673), Upper 
pillar (p. 143), Victory pillar (pp. 659, 664, 666, 670, 671, 677), Wall pillar (p. 
139), War pillar (pp. 661-662), and Welfare pillar (p. 669). For further details 
and illustrations, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture under these terms. 

Like the Romaka siddhanta, the name of an astronomical treatise based on Roman 
sources, one might expect, in case of borrowing, to find in this huge list pillars 
named after the Greeks, Romans, or the Parsis, but no such names are available. 
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detail in the writer’s Emyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture and need not 
be rcjjcated here. Only the conclusions, again, may be briefly referred 
to. The measures of the mouldings of twelve pedestals^ classified 
under three heads, and of some sixty-four bases^ under nineteen 
heads, have been given. Shafts are primarily divided into five orders, 
but there is a great variety described under the technical names, of 
which a long list has been given above. The capitals, too, which have 
drawn the attention of the archaeologists rather disproportionately, 
have been described under several types, none of which appears to 
have much resemblance with the Persian ones. Lastly, the entablature 
have been described under eight classes.® 

The height of the pedestal is generally from a quarter to six 
times the height of the base. Pedestals are actually given nine 
heights, which arc worked out by nine proportions. In the case where 
a pedestal is joined to the base, the height of the pedestal may be 
either equal to that of the base, or twice, or three times as much. 
Again the bases are given twelve heights varying from 30 ahgulas 
(of f inch each) to 4 cubits. The height of the shaft being divided 
into four parts, one is given to the base, which may or may not be 
accompanied by a pedestal. The height of the entablature, as com- 
pared with that of the base, may be equal to the latter, or less by 
a quarter, or greater by a quarter, half, three-quarters or twice. In 
cubit measure, these six heights may vary from 40 to 7 cubits. 
The height of the entablature, when compared with that of the 
shaft, may be half or three-quarters, or equal to, or greater by 
a quarter, half, or three-quarters of the latter. 

Similarly the capitals are varied at pleasure, though not without 
regard to the diameter and length of the shaft, and the forms of 
the plainest of them are found, at a distant view, to bear some resemb- 
lance to the Doric and Ionic capitals, but those of a more elaborate 
kind are sometimes so overloaded with a sort of filigree ornaments 
as to destroy the effect of the beautiful proportions of the whole. ^ 
The capital given to the first design is from a model found at 
Tiruvottiyur, near Madras, and is called taranga {wa.vc)-bodhikd. It is 
one diameter high, and projects equal to its height.® The other 
form is from a temple at Mayalapura. It is called suru-bodhika or 
roll capital.® The height of the third capital, called Phalaka, is 

1 See the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Upapltha. 2 under Adhishthana. 

® Ibid., under Prastara. * The writer’s Diclionary, ibid., p. 704. 

^ Ibid., p. 680. 
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three-quarters of the lower diameter of the column and is divided 
into thirteen parts. Its projection is one diameter.^ The capital 
in the fourth variety takes three-quarters of the diameter.® The 
fifth capital, called Pushpabandha or band of flower, is equal to the 
upper diameter of the column. Its projection is equal to its height, 
but its altitude may be equal to the higher, lower, or the middle 
diameter of the column ; and its breadth may be equal to its 
height, or four or five diameters.® There arc many other varieties 
which are hardly necessary for the present purpose.^ We may 
conclude with a more general direction : ‘ a capital, the height of 
which is from one to two diameters, and the breadth twice its 
height, is of the superior sort ; that which in height is half the 
diameter, and in breadth from one to three diameters, is of the 
inferior sort.’® 

The plan of the Hindu columns admits of every shape, and is 
frequently found in the round, quadrangular, and octangular forms, 
although sixteen -sided and thii ty-two-sided cnes are also met with. 
They arc richly adorned with sculptured ornaments.® 

The intercolumnation may be two, three, four, or five diameters : 
it is measured in three ways — fast, from the inner extremity of the 
base of one pillar to that of another ; secondly, from the centres of 
the two pillars ; and, thirdly, from the outer extremities of the pillars, 
including the two bases. There seems to be no fixed intcrcolumna- 
tiou. This has been left to the discretion of architects, who are, 
however, required to be particularly careful with regard to beauty 
and utility.® 

Similar details of columns may be briefly quoted from Perrot 
and Chipez’s History of Art in Persia. 

‘ A glance at the proportions of the Persian column, its thin and 
airy aspect would, almost by itself, make it clear that it would have 
been a poor support for a stone entablature.’’ We have seen above 
that the Indian column is generally bulky. ‘ The shaft of the 
Persian column is always tall and slender. In the Palace of the thirty- 
six columns at Persepolis, the total height of the order, with base and 
crown, is in the proportion of twelve to one diameter of the shaft ; 
whilst in the Pasargadae specimen, whose capital has disappeared, 

^ Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, by the writer, p. 683. ® Ibid., pp. 687-698. 

^ Ibid., p. 691. * Ibid., pp. 669-702. ^ Ibid., p. 703. 

® Indian Architecture, by the writer, p. 45. 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Persia, p. 48. 
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the proportions are more airy and light.’^ ‘ The Susian column, 
whose head is now in the Louvre, best characterizes the architecture 
of the Achaemenide sovereigns.’^ 

‘ The shaft in all the orders of the edifices is slender and slightly 
tapering towards the top. It is fluted in all instances save in the 
facades of the necropolis at Persepolis, and the single column that still 
remains of the Palace of Cyrus in the upland valley of the Polvar.’® 

‘ In the oldest stone column standing among the ruins of the Palace 
of Cyrus at Pasargadae, we have a faithful representation of the 
primitive post, save that its material is stone and not wood. There 
is no fluting, the shaft being quite smooth. But what was its capital 
like ? Nobody knows. As to the base, it is a simple round form inter- 
posed between the shaft and the ground, even more rudimentary 
than the cube which docs duty now as a plinth in the rustic house.’* 
‘ The complex column, with double capital and volutes, rose 
between the four enormous pillars of the monumental Propyla;a 
on the Persepolitan platform ; it upheld the ceiling of the central 
hall of the great Palace of Xerxes, and formed the supports, both 
internally and externally, in the main porch of the hall of a hundred 
columns, as well as those of the hypostyle hall of Artaxerxes at Susa.’ 
In a note it is further stated that ‘ until recently only slight fragments 
of the capitals . . . had been recovered ; nevertheless the number seen 
by Coste was sufficiently large to enable him to write as follows : “ The 
flutes of the shaft are cut to a fine edge, and the capitals . . . consist of 
four distinct sections.” Scores of shafts and chips of capitals were 
disengaged some ten years ago. In Plates (LXVII— LXIX) of the 
atlas published by the German Mission, entitled Details of Columns, 
will be found fragments of the bull-gi'oup, along with pillars adorned 
by volutes and the cylindrical form which intervenes between these 
and the pillar. Altogether they furnish all the elements requisite 
for a restoration of the column,’® but not for a comparison with 
the Indian column. 

‘ All the columns have a base, which differs from one building 
to another.’* ‘The type that prevailed all over the country in the 
golden age of Persian art is represented’ in the great palace 
at Susa. It constitutes the true Persian base. ‘The base is not 

^History of Art in Persia, p. 53. ‘Ibid., 86 , 87. ‘Ibid., p. 87. 

* Ibid., pp. 98, 99. ‘Ibid., pp. 95. ‘Ibid., p. 88. 
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infrequently carved into the lower drum of the shaft, and is singled 
with it, hence with it must stand or inevitably fall. ELsewhere, in 
the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, for instance, the base is cut into two, in 
it the torus belongs to the first drum of the shaft, whilst the principal 
member is a separate block — resting directly on the ground. Despite 
the elegance of its contour and the care displayed in its make, the 
base lacks independence, and does not sufficiently contrast with the 
column so as to allow of those charming effects which greet us 
in the Grecian and Indian support. 

As regards the shape of the base, it is limited to a few types only. 

‘ In the Palace of Cyrus it is a disc, or a reversed quarter round. 
A more complicated .shape, composed of a rectangular plinth and 
a torus seamed by horizontal channellings is seen in one of the por- 
ticoes of the Gabre, in the central colonnade of the great Palace of 
Xerxes, at Susa, as also in the hall of a hundred columns.’- 

The plinth is hardly seen or can be distinguished. The proportion 
between the component parts of the column is also lacking. 

The Persian capitals, of which much has been made out by the 
early Indologists, may be referred to in all available details. 

In every case the lower portion of the capital detaches it.'^elf very 
abruptly from the column, forms a horizontal line on each side, 
parallel to tlio architrave and at right angles with the axis of the 
shaft. There is no junction or intermediary moulding between the 
tapering column and the rectangular member at the beginning of 
the capital® akin to the achinus of the Doric and Indian capital. 

‘ If, neglecting minor details, we only regard the shape as a whole, 
it docs not seem unlikely that the first notion of it was suggested 
by the crowning tuft of a palm. The lower members of the capital 
would represent the dead twigs as they droop and fall about the stem 
of the tree, the upper members, whose forms look upwards, \vould 
stand for the young shoots, which dart forward past the sere foli- 
age with a slight outward curve, the vertical stripes that scar the 
surface throughout would be reminiscent of the intervals of fillets 
which, in nature, separate the leaves of the terminal bunch.’® 

In India, on the other hand, it should be noted, the analogy lies 
with the human body, the capital stands for the head, the shafts 
for the body, the base for the leg, and pedestal for the foot. 

^History of Art in Persia, pp. 89, 90. ^ Ibid., p. 88. ^ Ibid., p. 92. 
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‘ Stolzc {Persepolis, Bemerkungen) soems to think that in the 
capitals of the columns^ the animals figured resemble the liorsc rather 
than the bull . . . the ornamentist hit upon a kind of compromise 
between the two quadrupeds, so as to add another conventional type 
to his repertory, which is not a whit more strange than that of the 
unicorn, found as support to many of the arch traves.’ 

The animals that figured on Indian capitals, we have seen, arc 
neither bull, nor even the compromised unicorn, but mostly lion, 
elephant, and man. 

Notliing like the Indian cave temples have been disclosed from 
the Persian ruins. No discussion on the subject is, thcrelbre, possible. 

As regards the funerary architecture, ‘ although Susa would seem to 
have been the favourite city of the kings of Persia, nothing has been 
found in the immediate neighbourhood that resembles royal tombs.’ 

‘ Persia counted thirteen sovereigns from Cyrus to Darius Codomanus, 
including the Magi Smerdis. It would appear that four sovereigns 
had no special monument set up to them in the necropolis.’ 

‘ The internal evidence points to Xerxes, Artaxerxes Codomanus, 
and Darius Nothus as the princes that were entombed at Naksh-i- 
Rustem, whilst the younger cemetery at Persepolis was inaugurated 
by Artaxerxes Mnemon. There are then twelve princes and eight 
tombs, reckoning the Gabrc.’ 

‘ All these tombs, with but slight differences of detail, arc as like 
one another as it is possible to conceive ; to describe one is to des- 
cribe them all.’ 

‘ The total height of each is 22 m. 50 c. divided into three portions 
of almost equal size. (According to Costc the length of transverse 
limb of the fa(;ade at Naksh-i-Rustem is 18 m. 63 c., length of upper 
and lower limb ii m. The height of tomb no. 10 at Persepolis is 
given at 24* 50 c., middle portion, 17m., length of upper division, 
10.50 c.) The middle and longer compartment, in conjunction with 
the other two, forms what is called a Greek cross. The monument, 
properly so called, begins with the middle section, carved archi- 
tecturally into four engaged columns and a lofty double recessed 
doorway, surmounted by an Egyptian gorge, and a row of dentels, 
so as to reproduce a palace fagadc. The upper portion of tliis door- 
way is solid rock, but the lower section is cut away, so as to provide 

^ Hypostyle hall of Xerxes at Persepolis, Perrot and Chipicz, no. 31 (p. 91), 
no. 32 (p. 93), no. 38 (p. 97), no. 43 (p. 112), no. 44 (p. 115). 
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an entrance to the vault excavated in the mass behind. The field 
contains a bas-relief of an essentially religious character : upon a 
stage the king is seen on a pedestal raised by four steps, in the act 
of worshipping. . . . Above, between the king and the altar, floats 
the image of Ahura-Mazda, borne on huge wings, behind which a 
solar disc is roughly suggested.’ 

So far as the ‘ Tower of Silence ’ is concerned it can claim no archi- 
tectural skill or beauty, because it was never meant to be visited by 
anybody except the vultures. 

There is nothing like the Persian tombs in India. The stupas^ 
and the chaityas^ arc entirely different monuments ; their appearance, 
measurements, and architectural details are fundamentally different 
from those of Persian tombs. The stupas were erected as toweis to 
commemorate some events or sacred spots ; as dagobas they contained 
relics of Buddha or of some Buddhist saints. For comparison in 
details, the topes at Sanchi, Sarnath, Amaravati, Gandhara, Jelal- 
abad, Manikyala, the dagoba at Ajanta, and the temple at Bodh 
Gaya may be referred to. 

According to Hodgson, the Indian stupas in Nepal arc known as 
chaityas. According to Fergusson,^ the Buddhist chaityas at Bhaja, 
Nasik, Ellora, Karlc, etc., correspond in every respect with the 
churches of the Christian religion rather than to the Persian 
tombs. ‘ Their plans, the position of the altar or relic casket, the 
aisles, and other peculiarities arc the same in both, and their uses 
are identical, in so fiir as the ritual forms of the one religion resemble 
those of the other.’ But the chaityas were much earlier buildings 
than even the Christian churches, because the ceremony of entomb- 
ing sacred ashes and other relics is mentioned in the Vedas. In the 
Rdmdyana, also, the Brahmanical chaityas are alluded to. Later on 
chaitya became a synonym for temple. 

The Avesta condemns in no measured terms the worshippers of 
the Daevas or Demons, and, in a general way, whoever does not 
strictly observe the rules established by Zoroaster, in that he exposes 
himself to pollute the sacred elements : fire, earth, and water. 

In the words of Herodotus (i, 121), the Persians ‘have neither 
images nor temples nor altars, these they consider unlawful, and 
impute folly to those that make them. This is because they do not 

^ For details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, sub voce. * Ibid., sub voce. 

“//ht/., pp. 50-51. 
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believe, like the Greeks [and the Hindus] in the personality of the 
gods. Tlieir practice is to sacrifice to Zeus on the summit of the 
highest mountains, and under the name of Zeus they understand the 
whole circumference of the heavens.’ Cicero {De Republica, III, IX, 
14, De Le gibus, II, X, 26), by way of explaining the cause of Xerxes’ 
burning of the temples of Athens, says that it was to punish the 
Greeks ‘ for their sacrilege in their foolish attempt “ to shut up within 
walls the gods, before whom everything ought to be open and free, 
the gods, whose temple and habitation were the whole universe 
The Avesta, however, ‘ contains no sign or token of the feeling 
imputed to the Persians by the Greek historian, and more explicitly tlic 
Roman orator.’ The Persians burnt the Grecian temples probably 
‘ to avenge the sacking of Sardes ’ (Herodotus, VI, 96, 100). 

King Darius claims, however, to have restored to the people, among 
other things, ‘ the temples that Gaumata the Magi had destroyed.’^ 
The original term, of which ‘ temples ’ is the translation, is ayadana, 
from the root yas signifying ‘ to adore.’ The proper rendering of tin- 
word should be ‘ sacred place,’ ‘ place of worship,’ and need not mean 
temple at all. 

On the facade of the rock-tombs referred to above, ‘ we have 
seen the king in the act of prayer, standing before an altar upon 
which the celestial fire is burning.’ Up to the present nothing of this 
kind has been, however, found in Persia, though in many places 
monuments have been noticed to which the name of atesh-gah (fire- 
places) is applied by the natives. But for their dimensions, that are 
on a larger scale than those of the altars figured in the upper division 
of the royal tombs, crowned with sacrificial fire, they might be 
taken as replicas of these. 

Even assuming the existence of altars in Persia, they could never 
look like the Indian altars, out of which the Hindu temple seems to 
have developed. The Sulva-sutras, which are but the supplementary 
portions of the Kalpa-sutras, furnish us, as stated above, with interest- 
ing structural details of the large altars built of bricks, which, 
for ready reference may be reiterated here. These altars were con- 
structed in different shapes, first enumerated in the Taittiriya- 
samhitd (V. 4, ii). Following this enumeration, Baudhdyana and 

* Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, torn. II, pp. 129, 130. The passage belongs 
to the first column of the inscription. 
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Apastamba furnish us with full particulars. These altars, as stated 
above, were divided into ten classes according to their shape and 
other details : (i) Chaturasra-syenachit^ so called because it resembles 
the form of a falcon and the bricks out of which it is composed are 
all square-shaped ; (2) Kankachit^ in the form of a heron, is the same 
as the preceding one except the two additional feet ; (3) Alajachit^ 
is the same except the additional wings ; (4) Praugachit^ is an 

equilateral triangle ; (5) Ubhayatah-Praugachii^ is made up of two 
such triangles joined at their bases ; (6) Ratha-chakrachit^ is in the 
form of a massive wheel without spokes, as well as with sixteen 
spokes ; (7) Dronachit^ is like a vessel or tube, square or circular ; 
(8) Parichayyachit^ has a circular outline and is equal to the Ratha- 
chakrachit^ differing in the arrangement of bricks, which are to be 
placed in six concentric circles ; (9) Samuhyachit^ is circular in 
shape, and made of loose earth and bricks; and (10) Kurmachit 
resembles a tortoise and is of a triangulai or circular shape. 

^ Evci'y one of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, 
which, together, came up to the height of the knee; in some cases 
ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase in the height of the 
altar were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two 
hundred bricks, the first, third, and fifth layers were divided into 
two hundred parts in exactly the same manner, a different division 
was adopted for the second and the fourth, so that one brick was 
never laid upon another of the same size and form.’ 

‘ The first altar covered an area of purushas^ i.e. 7^ squares, 
each side of which was equal to the height of a man [purusha) with 
uplifted arms. On each subsequent occasion the area was increased 
by one square purusha. Thus, at the second layer of the altar, one 
square puriisha was added to the 7J constituting the first chiti^ and 
at the third layer two square purushas were added, and so on. But 
the shape of the whole and the relative proportion of each con- 
stituent part had to remain unchanged. The area of every chiti^ what- 
ever its shape might be — falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc. — had to be 
equal to 7 J square purushas A 

As regards the temple, the worshippers of fire (as an element), 
could hardly think of any, because the god of fire was never idolized 
by them, and only idol-worship needs a temple proper.^ Dieulafoy’s 

^ For further details, see the writer’s Indian Architecture, pp. 7, 8. 

2 above, pp. 21, 22, 23; and ‘Fine Arts’ (pp. 2 12-2 15), by the writer, 
PHXl t June, 1929. 
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description of a building in ruins situated in the Susian Plan, which 
Perrot and Chipicz quote but criticize,^ would hardly apply to a 
Hindu, Buddliist, or Jain temple. All we are really sure about is 
the atesh-gah, ‘ the sole monumental type and representative of 
the religious architecture in Persia.’ This figured on the bas-reliefs 
of Persepolis and is encountered all over the country. On a coin, 
posterior to Alexander’s, is figured a monument, by the side of which 
a king stands in the attitude of a prayer. ‘A glance sufiices to show 
that we arc in fiice of an atesh-gah. Three altars with very salient 
horns rise upon a block of masonry, whose base and entablature 
the engraver has indicated, betw'ccn the pillars at the angle, two 
parallel flights approach laterally the landing place that let to the 
platform.’ 

‘ If during the Parthian domination the Mazdian temple thus 
preserved its traditional form, it was not likely to los(^ it with the 
Sassanidac, when Mazdiasrn beeamc the state religion.’ Then 
Perrot and Chipicz conclude with the remark, ‘ that tlic notion of 
a temple built by a Sassanian prince must be abandoned as illusory. 
All we know is that the sacred fire continued to ascend to heaven 
throughout the duration of the second empire, precisely as it had 
done during the first.’- 

‘ Religious beliefs which discountenanced inhumation had not 
favoured the development of funerary architecture, and the mono- 
theistic tendencies of a cult who.se sanctuaries at the outset were the 
bare summits of lofty mountains, had retained throughout, even 
when it could command the resources of a m’ghly empire, the ele- 
mentary and primitive form of the temple, an altar set upon a plinth 
more or less elevated, rising on an esplanade oj>en to sky. Such sim- 
plicity and uniformity as these were in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of Magianism and in accord with the character of its lit* s.’ 

The principal effort of the Indian builder, on the other hand, was 
brought to bear upon the temples, which have been distinguished 
as male, female, and neuter; as round, oval, rectangular, quad- 
rangular, octagonal, and of other shapes ; as running to seventeen 
storeys ; as having ninety-eight, forty-five, and ten types. ^ ‘ They 
display an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of laboui, and an 
elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else.’ Even the most ardent 

1 History of Art in Persia, pp. 245-259. 2 Ibid., pp. 2 50, 252. 

® See the writer’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, under Prasdda (tcmplr). 
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advocate of Persian theory could not think of Persian influence upon 
Indian temples. 

Sculpture is intimately associated with temples ; in the absence 
of the latter the former cannot naturally develop. ‘ As to the statues 
of gods and goddesses, it is well-known that they could not obtain 
in Persia until the fourth century b.c., when Ochus, affirms Berosus, 
set up statues to Anahita in the principal towns of the empire. But 
the traces of these simulacra have not been preserved.’ ‘ A des- 
criptive passage in the V endidad-sada may possibly apply to the 
images of Anahita.’^ 

‘ No statuary has been found which might have served to 
decorate their (Persian) palaces. But according to Plutarck® statues 
were actually made in Persia. He recounts that when the soldiers 
of Alexander entered the capital of Persia they cast down a statue 
of Xerxes from its pedestal. But Perrot and Chipicz think that ‘ the 
so-callcd statue may have been no more than an image carved upon 
a stela, like those of the bas-ieliefs at Persepolis, representing the 
kings for whom the palaces were built.’ ‘ As in Assyria, here also, 
bas-relief was the .sculptor’s favourite mode of expression.’ Except- 
ing small figures disinterred in the ruins of Susa, all sculptures wcic 
in low relief The only monument left to represent the primitive 
period of Persian sculpture is the Cyrus at Pasargadae, but its 
head, hands, and feet are ‘ terribly defaced,’ .so that ‘ it is more 
especially,’ admit Perrot and Chipicz,'* ‘ from the costume that we 
surmise where the artist took his models.’ 

‘ Simultaneously with the king, the soldiers, and the tribute-bearers, 
animals too have become mere abstractions, and only interest the 
sculptor so far that they play a part in the festival given in honour 
of the monarch. To the lion is allotted the largest place in the bas- 
reliefs at Persepolis.’ 

‘ The fault of these representations re.sicle.s in this, that neither king 
nor monster appear to fight in good earnest and for dear life. The 
altitudes of the conqueror and the vanquished arc tame, conventional, 
and uniform.’® 

^ Zend-Avcsla, translated by James Darinestetcr, Vendidad, Cliap. XXX, tome 
ii, p. 82. See also Perrot and Chipiez, p. 385. 

® Perrot, 376. 

“ Alexander, by Plutarch, XXXVII. 

* Perrot, 426. 

Ibid., p. 436, see the details, pp. 438-439- 
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In India, on the other hand, we possess innumerable examples 
of sculpture and reliefs, botli high and low. There is also most 
elaborate literary evidence furnishing all details. As in the buildings, 
so also in sculpture and painting, ‘ an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness 
of labour, and an elaboration of detail have been evinced in India.’ 
In the early Vedic age, God is personified in natural phenomena, 
then He is given a human body, till at last He is conceived as having 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand hands, etc. We 
see in the Pauranic age Brahma is furnished with four heads, Siva 
and other deities with three eyes, the goddess Sakti with ten hands 
holding various attributes, and the goddess of learning with a musical 
instrument and other objects, indicative of her profession. There arc 
given, in the treatises known as Silpa-sdstras, the minutest measures 
of the several limbs of the images of not only the gods and goddesses, 
but also of sages, ordinary men and women, of animals and birds 
of well-known species, even of fish and insects.^ 

‘ The Hindu image-maker or sculptor,’ Hadaway observes, ‘ docs 
not work from life, as is the usual practice among the (modern) 
Europeans, but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constantly, com- 
bining these with those of observation and study of natural detail. 
It i.s, in fact, a series of anatomical rules and formulae, of infinitely 
more practical use than any European system, for the Indian one 
treats of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more scientific attachment of muscles and the articulation of 
bones.’® 

Although there has been undeniable Grecian influence on the Gand- 
hara (and Amarabati) sculpture, there can, thus, be no pos.sibility 
of any Persian influence on the Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain sculpture 
or painting.® 

The military and the civil architecture of a people are regulated 
by the local conditions. When by instinctive skill the bird builds 
its nest and the lion its cave to protect itself from the inclemency 
of weather, etc., it is but natural that a people should invent their 
own defence. It is, therefore, not expected in most cases that one 
people should influence another in ancient times in the building of 

^ See the writer’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, under Talamana. 

** The writer’s Dictionary, p. 244. 

® The description of Vahuman can never correspond to that of Brahma. 
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their villages, towns, and forts. Nor is this expectation falsified in 
the case of Persia and India. 

Like buildings referred to above, the remains of the old Persian 
military architecture are but scanty for stud/ and comparison. 

‘ When Alexander invaded the country there were no walled cities.’ 

‘ No wall surrounded Ecbatana or Susa when Alexander entered 
them, but then, as now in those regions, every town kept its fortress 
in good order. Behind its thick friendly walls the king could take 
refuge and place his treasures in safety.’ Of all the fortresses, the 
best known and the most ancient was that of Susa. The notion gained 
by Dieulafoy respecting the Susian defences is summed up in the 
following words : 

‘ The fortification works consisted first of a deep broad ditch full 
of water, communicating with the Shaiir, and a double rampart. 
The external or first wall was massive and built of crude bricks, 
in width 23 metres by 22 metres in height. Against the inner lining 
of the wall — separated from the masonry by a trail of small pebbles 
or gravel — leant a mass of earth beaten into a compact mass, 27 
metres thick and 18 metres high. On this platform stood two groups 
of buildings which served at once as barracks and walk rounds. . . . 
The second rampart, 14 m. 70 c. broad, was constituted by two walls 
of unbaked brick, in thickness 3 m. 50 c. to 4 m. 60 c., between which 
damp earth was beaten down. Behind the second rampart ran a 
path. . . . Broadly stated, the enceinte was not furnished with 
bastions. . . . Towers had been distributed at the crenelated 
summits of the fortress, and its tracing had been so continued that 
the towers of the .second rampart struck the middle of the curtains 
of the exterior wall.’^ This would look like the scheme adopted at 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Recent historians, excavators, and archaeologists have equally 
found out inaccuracy in Herodotus’s statement® about the seven 
walls encompassing Ecbatana, along the fianks of tlie hill at the 
summit of which stood the palace of Dejoces. Rawlinson’s attempt® 
to seek the fortress with the sevenfold wall, not in the vicinity of 
Hamadan, but in Media Atropatene, at a place called Takht-i- 
Suliman, has also not been successful. 

^ Perrot and Ghipiez, History of Art in Persia, p. 370. 

® Herodotus, I, 98. 

® The Five Great Monarchies, II, 268. 
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In India, along with frequent mention of villages, towns, and 
forts,^ cities with a hundred enclosures are, however, referred to in 
the earliest extant literature of the world, the Rig-veda.^ On this, 
Muir remarks,® as pointed out before that, although they are only 
alluded to as figurative expressions of the means of protection 
afforded by the gods, they no doubt suggest the idea of forts, con- 
sisting apparently of a scries of concentric walls, as actually existing 
in the country at that time.^ 

In Buddha’s time, in Northern India, ‘ we nowhere hear of isolated 
houses : they were all together, in a group, separated only by narrow 
lanes. Immediately adjoining was the sacred grove of trees of primeval 
forest . . . \dllagers united of their own accord to build mote-hills 
and rest-houses, reservoirs, to mend the roads between their own 
and adjacent villages, and even to lay out parks. . . . We arc told 
of lofty walls, ramparts with buttresses, and watch-towers, and great 
gates ; the whole surrounded by a moat or even a double moat, one 
of water and one of mud.’® 

Full details arc available in the Silpa-sdstras, which arc avowedly 
architectural texts. In the Mdnasdra, villages are divided, as 
pointed out before, into eight cla.sses according to their plans- 
Dandaka, Sarvato-hhadra , Nandydvarta, Padmaka, Svaslika, Prastara, 
Kdrmuka, and Chaturmukha. Every one of these villages is surrounded 
by a wall made of brick or stone ; beyond this wall there is a deep 
and bread ditch. There are generally four main gates at the middle 
of the four sides, and as many at the four corners. Inside the wall 
there is a large street running around the village. I’liere are two 
other large sti’eets, each of which connects two opposite main gates. 
They intersect at the centre of the village, where a temple or public 
hall is generally built. The village is thus divided into four main 
blocks, each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets 
which arc always straight and run froni one end to the other of a 
main block.® 


^pig-veda, I, 58 ; 8, 144, i ; II, 20, 8 ; IV, 27, i ; 30, 20 ; VIII, 3. 7 ; ir 
89, 8 ; 95, I. > j. / . *4 

' Ubid.,l, 166,8; VII, 15, 14. 

® Sanskrit Texts, V, 451. 

* For further details, see the writer’s Indian Architecture, p 8 
6 Buddhist India, Rhys Davids, pp. 42, 45, 49, 6r^-6^, Jataka, I, 199. 

« 1 ’ or further detads, the writer’s Dictionary, pp. 1 80-1 86, muMndian Archi- 
lecture^ pp. 39-40. 
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Towns are also divided, as we have seen before, into eight classes — 
Rajadhdnlya-nagara, Kevalanagara, Pura, Nagari, Kheta, Kharvata, 
Kuhjaka and Pattana. The smaller towns are but an enlargement of 
the village, differing mostly in the matter of dimensions. According 
to the Mdnasdra, the dimensions of the smallest town-unit are too 
by 200 dandas (of 4 cubits each), and the largest 7,200 by 14,000 
dandas. There are generally twelve large streets in a small town.^ 

Forts arc first divided into eight classes known as Sibira, Vdhi- 
ntmukha, Sthdnlya, Dronaka, Samviddha or Vardhaka, Kolaka, Nigama, 
and Skandhdvdra. There is a further division according to the 
strategic position — mountain fort, forest fort, water fort, chariot 
fort, divine fort, marsh fort, and mixed fort. The mountain fort is 
again subdivided as it is built on the top, valley, or slope of a moun- 
tain. Everyone of the forts is surrounded with strong and high walls, 
and deep and broad ditches. The wall is made of brick, stone, and 
similar materials. It must be at least twelve cubits high and six cubits 
thick. It is provided with watch-towers. 

In Persia there appears to have been nothing like these, so far as 
the Persian towns and forts can be judged from the .scanty remains. 
Of the civil architecture in Persia fragmentary information regard- 
ing certain palaces only are available. Even such information is 
entirely lacking in regard to the less imposing, but decidedly more 
common, buildings where the bulk of the people used to live, and 
wherefrom alone the national life and habit could have been 
estimated for comparison with corresponding buildings in India. 
The historian divides these Persian buildings into three types, 
namely the open throne-room, the walled throne-room, and the 
inhabited palace, 

‘ Capitals, as Ecbatana, Susa, and Persepolis, were not alone in 
possession of royal palaces, there were houses also in lesser centres 
where kings stopped a few days, so as to escape from the extreme 
cold and heat. Polycletus,^ who has been cited by Strabo,^ and who 
was a contemporary of Alexander and well versed in all thmgs 
pcitaining to Persia, writes, ‘ on the summit of the mound at Susa 
every king builds a separate palace for himself, with treasuries 

^ For further details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Grama and Nagara, and 
Dictionary, pp. 283-294, 239-262. 

“ Frajrnicnls collceted by C. Miiller, rerum Alexandri Magni, pp. 1 30-1 32. 

“ Strabo, XV, iii, 21. 
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and stores, a pile of building set apart receiving tributes levied in 
the course of his reign, and which must he kept as a monument of 
his administration.’ ‘ But this statement lacks confirmation. Susa 
certainly had palaces as fine, as vast, and as grand as Pcrsepolis, 
but nothing now appears above ground ; what subsists is buried 
under an enormous accumulation of eartli and rubbish, whence 
the English and French excavations have only disengaged the 
fragments.’^ 

According to Strabo^ and Arrian,® Cyrus, after defeating Astyages, 
built in Pasargadae palaces and treasuries which existed at the time 
ol the Macedonian invasion. The ruins at the village of Mislied-i- 
Murghab are supposed to be the remains of these edifices. After 
clever restoration the general plan appears to be this : ‘ a four- 
pillared porch, with two lateral chambers, then comes a great 
hypostyle hall, divided into four aisles by two ranges of pillars whicli 
supported the ceiling . . . the number of pillars is not large ; their 
dimensions, together with those of the building considered as a whole 
do not come near those displayed later at Persepolis and Susa, nor 
arc the walls as thick as on the platform of the Takhl-i-Jainshid.’* 
Of the ‘small palace’ and the Takht-i-Suliman (the stage of 
Solomon) little remains to give an idea of its plan. 

At present the district where Persepolitan kings built royal palaces 
contains naught but villages. ‘ As to Persepolis, besides anonymous 
buildings in a poor state, four kings have left structures signed by 
them. Amongst all these edifices not two are alike. Again, neither 
the plan nor the dimensions of the colossal fabric, those wc should 
call state apartments, throne-rooms, were uniform.’® 

Several important structures of Persepolis have been restored. 
One of these is known as the platform : very little of it really 
remains, but contains four inscriptions and the signature of Darius. Its 
general plan is shown by a carriage-road winding round the southern 
face leading from the plain to the platform ; it (the road) then 
went behind the edifice along the first slope of the hill, to approach 
again the esplanade towards the cast angle, whence it mounted 
as far as the pair of tombs situated in the rock behind the level.® 
This level is reached by a ‘ superb staircase,’ consisting of not more 

^ Perrot and Ghipiez, History of Art in Persia, pp. 257, 266. 

^ Strabo, XV, iii, 3, 7, 8. * Arrian, III, xv, iii, 10. 

* Perrot and Ghipiez, pp. 268-269, 270. ® Ibid., p. 257. ® Ibid., pp. 282- 2B3. 
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than a hundred and eleven steps, which is very common in India.^ 

‘ Four distinct horizontal plans may be counted on the platform. 
The lower stage is narrow and insignificant : it does not seem to 
have supported any edifices. The second level is approached by the 
great staircase, and takes up about three-quarters of the superficies 
of the platform, upon it were distributed the principal buildings 
— the propylaca and the hall of a hundred columns. Proceeding 
from north to south there is another esplanade, some three metres 
above this, which contains the relics of the most important and 
attractive of all the royal edifices, the hypostyle hall of Xerxes. 
Again, to the rear of this, is reached the terrace which carried two 
buildings, the palaces of Darius and Xerxes. Lastly, a building at 
the south-east angle appears to have had its floor on the third stage.’- 

Dr. Spooner could not find such a platform at Kumrahar, Patna. 
Nor docs the high plinth at Sanchi, or the Buddhist railings in many 
places, seem to resemble this Persian platform. 

The propylaca was signed by Xerxes. Its principal remains are two 
great piers some eleven metres high, beyond projects, in round-boss, 
the foreparts of two quadrupeds, right and left of paved corridor, 
3 m. 82 c. broad. Even after restoration, based on such scanty 
materials, it can never look like any Indian building, such as the 
great gateways of temples (Gopuram). 

The hypostyle hall of Xerxes also contains his signature. But 
very little of it really remains. Its general character has been in- 
dicated by Perrot and Chipiez. ‘ Beyond the substructures is found 
the most important group of columns, of which three shafts alone 
remain.’ Originally there were seventy-two pillars, which supported 
the ceilings. 

‘ The stone base that supported the pillars tell us plainly,’ say 
Perrot and Chipiez, rather too emphatically, ‘ what was the arrange- 
ment of the apartment. It was a hall 43 m. 50 c. square, and on 
its floor are found the marks of thirty-six columns, spaced equidistant 
from one another, as in the west and east porches.’ ‘ All that is 
visible of another isolated structure arc the foundation stones distri- 
buted in two ranges, which doubtless supported pillars. Their 
intcr-columnation is 2 m. 50 c. In the absence of any fragment, 

^ Comp.^re, for instance, tlie grand staircase at Sitakunda Hill, Chittagong, 
Bengal, which consists of more than a thousand steps. 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 284, 287. 
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sculptural or architectural, to throw any light on the subject, it is 
impossible to hazard a guess as to the probable use of this minor 
building.’ 

The claim of this hall as a queen among other Persepolitan monu- 
ments is stated to have been established by ‘ the imposing adjustment 
and the wealth of ornament displayed about the stairs by which it 
was approached, the extent of the ground it covered, the exceptional 
height and magnificence of its quadruple colonnade.’ The area covered 
by this hall is stated to far exceed that of the Pharaohs of the nine- 
teenth dynasty. The site occupied by the central pavilion is not 
more than 2,500 m. square, whilst that of the Egyptian colonnade 
is more than 5,000 m., but counting the annexes the total area would 
be not less than 7,500 square metres. This was clearly a reception 
room of Xerxes. 

The hall of a hundred columns, also a reception, audience, or 
throne room, is but an enlargement of the hypostyle hall, around 
which chambers are distributed. It is called an anonymous building, as 
no inscription has been preserved of it, from which it might have been 
dated. It was walled on all its faces, with porchlike colonnade in 
front. In shape the built surface is a parallelogram 75 m. 82 c. from 
east to west, and gi m. 16 c. from north to south. ‘ The principal 
facade was on the north side. . . . Counting the intervals between 
the bases, we get the number of pillars, which was sixteen, arranged 
in two rows of eight. Two great portals open upon the porch.’ 

‘ By setting up, in imagination, the original brick wall, 3 m. 25 c. 
thick which connected these minor buildings with one another, we 
get the whole area which it embraced, ... no bearing wall stood 
here. Of ancient structures nothing remains save fragments of bases, 
and when these fail, their foundat>Dns, the intercolumnations are 
about those of the portico, 6 m. 20 c., measured from one axis to 
another, whilst all the bases are uniform in shape.’ The number 
of the columns had to be ‘ made out ’ merely from the marks of 
bases left on the floor. They were distributed in rows of ten each, 
and upheld the roof of a square hall. Their disposition is identical 
with that of the central paviUon of the great palace of Xerxes. 

‘ In front of the palace wc have imagined the soil furrowed by 
countless rills, masked by plants and shrubs which they feed iiitt) 
greenness, a contrivance still resorted to in modern Persia to obtain 
the equivalent of our lawns.’ 
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‘ With data of this nature,’ declare the archaeologists, ‘ to go by, 
it is easy to restore the edifice.’^ 

But with data of this nature no comparison with any Indian build- 
ing will be convincing to the average reader conversant with the 
long past of India, despite Dr. Spooner’s advocacy to connect this 
hall with the footmark of what he also imagined to be Asoka’s 
palace.* 

One other general important characteristic of Persian civil archi- 
tecture is that ‘ no trace has been detected of a second storey about 
this (Palace of Darius) or any other Persepolitan edifice. To the present 
hour, Persian dwellings and palaces have but a ground floor, divided 
into apartments, the number of which depends upon the fortune of 
the owner. As to the great throne rooms (i.c. the hypostyle hall and 
the hall of hundred columns), their character excludes the notion 
of more than one storey, each shell, being a perfect unit in itself, 
was in no need of dependencies, so that we cannot suppose any 
having existed here. Aught more whimsical than the restoration of 
Fergusson, who places a second order of pillars above the ceilings of 
the hypostyle halls with a fire-altar for the king to worship at, 
cannot well be imagined, and will not bear the test of close inspec- 
tion.’* 

In India, even in the earliest Vedic period, which must precede the 
period of the Persian halls by several hundred years, mention is 
made of a sovereign ‘ who, exercising no oppression, sits down in 
this substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand pillars,’^ 
and of residential houses with such pillars as are said to be ‘ vast, 
comprehensive, and thousand-doored.’® Mitra and Varuna are 
represented as occupying a great palace with ‘ a thousand pillars 
and a thousand gates.’® 

There were such other buildings also : Atri is stated to have been 
‘ thrown into a machine room with a hundred doors, where he was 
roasted.’’ Vasishtha desired to have ‘ a three-storeyed dwelling.’® 

^ Perrot and Chipiez : pp. 326, 341. * See pp. 404-405. 

* Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 337-338. * Rig-veda (Wilson), II, 313. 

*/izrf.,IV, 179. 

^Ibid., II, 41, 5; V, 62, 6; VII, 885, Atharva-veda, III, 12; IX, 3. Muir 
comments (Sanskrit Texts, V, 455) : ‘ this is but an exaggerated description of 
a royal residence such as the poet had seen.’ 

’’Ibid., 1 , 1 12, 7; Wilson’s IV, I.I.8. 

^ Ibid., Wilson’s IV, 200. 
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In the Matsya-purdna,^ halls are divided into twenty-seven kinds 
according to the number of columns they are furnished with, the 
largest one having 64 pillars, the next 62, one following 60, and 
so on. They bear significant and artistic names : (i) PushpakUy 
(2) Pushpa-bhadra, (3) Suvrata, (4) Amrita-nandana, (5) Kausalya, 
(6) Buddhi-samkirna, (7) Gaja-hhadra, (8) Jaydbaha, (9) Srlvatsa, 
(10) Vijaya, (ii) Vdstu-kirti, (12) Srutin-jaya, (13) Yajna-bhadra, 
(14) Visdla, (15) SuUishta, (16) Satru-mardana, (17) Bhdga-pancha, 
(18) Nandana, (19) Mdnava, (20) Mdna-bhadraka, (21) Stigriva, 
(22) Harita, (23) Karnikdra, (24) Satardhika, (25) Siniha, (26) Rydma- 
bhadra, and (27) Subhadra. In shape they may be triangular, 
crescent, circular, quadrangular or square, octagonal, and sixteen- 
sided. 

In the Mdnasdra and other texts, where a very large number of 
halls and pavilions are elaborately described, various storeys of the 
Iialls are referred to : the storeys may vary from one to twelve.^ 

In the Mdnasdra the royal palaces proper are divided, with regard 
to their size, storey, and other characteristic features, into nine 
classes and assigned to the nine classes of kings — (1) Chakravartin, (2) 
Mahdrdja or Adhirdja, (3) Mahendra or Narendra, (4) Pdrshnika, (5) 
Pattadhara, (6) Mandalesa, (7) Pattabhdj, (8) Prdhdraka, and (9) Asira- 
grdhin. Each of the nine types of the palaces admits of nine sizes. 
Every one consists of a certain number of halls, audience-chambers, 
or throne-rooms. Thus the palace of the Chakravartin, or universal 
monarch, possesses up to seven halls, that of the Adhirdja or Narendra 
up to six halls, and so forth.® The chapter (XI) dealing with the 
dimensions of storeys, varying from one to twelve in residential build- 
ings and temples, concludes with the rule directing the number of 
storeys in edifices according to the social status of their occupants.^ 

In the Sabhd-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata are referred to several 
halls belonging to the Pandavas (Chap. I), to Indra (Chap. VII), 
to Yama (Chap. VIII), to Varuna (Chap. IX), to Kubera (Chap. 
X), and to Brahma (Chap. XI), The description of every one of 
these lacks in the architectural details which are necessary for any 

1 Chap. 270, verses 7-15, 16. 

® For details, see the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Sala. 

® For more dct£iils, see the -writer's Indian Architecture, pp. 57, 58, 59 ; Encyclopaedia 
oj' Hindu Architecture, under Prasada. 

* See above, p. 106, and Indian Architecture, p. 42. 
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fruitful comparison. None of the ancient Indian halls or palaces 
appears to have any substantial resemblance with the Persian open, 
walled, pillared, or unstoreyed halls. 

The only point of similarity between the Pandava hall and 
Spooner’s Kumrahar hall, which is ascribed to king Asoka, is no 
more substantial than that Maya-Asura is stated to have built 
the former, while some unspecified genii are stated by Fa-hien to 
have built the latter.^ 

Thus Spooner seems to have hit upon a further discovery between 
the supernatural origin of Asokan buildings hinted by Fa-hien, and 
the equally mythological description, in the Mahdbhdrata, of the 
hall stated to have been built by Maya-Asura, of which, however, 
no architectural details are available for a comparison, either with 
the throne-room of Darius Hystaspes at Persepolis or with the foot- 
marks of the supposed Asokan hall at Kumrahar. ^ What Maya- 
Asura claims to have built for the Danavas (genii) may be given in 
Spooner’s own translation : ‘ the palaces, pavilions full of pleasures 
and abounding in delights a thousandfold, delightful gardens, too, 
and ponds of various kinds, and wondrous vestments, chariots 
that moved iit will, and cities far extended, with high rampart walls, 
also thousands of wondrous vehicles most excellent, and pleasing 
caves to every comfort joined.’® 

^ Fa-hieii’s description of Asokan buildings at Patna is but mythical. ‘ I'he, 
royal palace and halls in the midst of the city (of Pataliputra) , which exist now 
as of old, Avere all made by spirits which he (Asoka) employed, and which piled 
up the stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant carving and 
inlaid sculpture work’ — in a way which no human hands of this world could 
accomplish, — (James Legge, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 77). 

-J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 77. 

I'or further disctission of Maya’s hall, see the writer’s article ‘ Ahura-Mazda 
and Maya-Asura ’ (Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, Vol. II, pp. 
73(1-751), and his Indian Architecture, p. 166. 

5TT TT*? Ji^rrarT w ir^rr; ii 

■sfiiRinr (3Ttr?r ^ ii 

^ ^F’rrfoi ^ i 

spRifci f^RTMThr ii 

— {Mahdbhdrata, II, i, 14-17.) 

» J.R.d. 5 ., 1915, p. 82. 
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At Krishna’s suggestion, Maya is stated to have built a Sabha for 
the king Yudhishthira — ‘ a durbar hall, or throne room,’ in the 
words of Spooner. But no details of tins hall are given. It is simply 
stated that ‘ there could not be any parallel in the world of the 
mortals, and whereon all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks, 
stones ’ (or wood). He declares himself as a great poet of architecture 
(a Ruskin), among the rivals of gods, and he is the Vi^vakarman 
who was the heavenly architect among the gods.^ 

To Dr. Spooner, Yudhishthira’s so-called ‘ throne-room ’ has 
sounded a note of similarity to the Asokan hall and thence to the 
Persepolitan ‘ throne-room ’ of a hundred columns. 

And the supposed supernatural origin of practically all the archi- 
tectural objects in India has a prototype in the Fa-hien’s ascription 
of Asokan buildings to the genii. 

Further, by way of establishing to a certainty the Persian origin 
of Indian architecture, Spooner imagined to have arrived at a number 
of wonderful discoveries,^ namely : 

(1) That the architectural structures described in the Mahdbhdrata 
arc of Persian model. 

(2) That the palaces to which the Mahdbhdrata refers are those 
of Pataliputra.^ 

(3) That the Kumrahar remains, dug out at the cost of a Parsi 
millionaire are identical with the Persepolitan structures (p. 71). 

(4) That the temple at Bodh-Gaya was founded by the ancient Per- 
sians and that Gaya was an early seat of Magian worship (p. 41 1). 

(5) That the ancestors of Buddha, tlie Sakyas of Kapilavastu, 
were of Zoroastrian origin (pp. 440, 44.1). 

^ 315 ^ itfRdV: 1 

o 

irt iRTt 1 

11 

^ ^ II 

— {Mahdbhdrata^ Sabhd-parvan, I, 5, 9-12.) 

See further details in the writer’s Indian Architecture^ p. 166 , and his artiele 
on ‘ Ahura- Mazda and Maya-Asura ’ (Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Con- 
ference), Vol. II, pp. 736-751. 

^J.R.A.S., 1915. ^J.R.A.S., pp. 405-6. 
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(6) That the Mauryas were Zoroastrians, the name having been 
derived from Persian Morva, and that they came originally from Meru, 
which is stated to have been situated in Persia (pp. 406, 408, 409). 

(7) That Ghandragupta Maurya was a Persian. Persepolis was 
his ancestral home (p. 409) ; he probably came with Alexander 
and was left behind to occupy the throne at Magadha, and made 
Persian architects build palaces after the Persian model, remains of 
which, even with Persian’s mason’s marks, are fancied to have been 
explored at Patna (pp. 422, 427). 

(8) That the name Magadha is Persian in origin, derived from 
Persian Mugh or Magi (pp. 422, 427). 

''9) That a portion of the Aiharva-veddS containing the term, 

‘ Magadha ’ must be of Persian origin (pp. 420, 421, 422). 

(10) I'hat Brahma is not an Indian god, but an echo (or imitation) 
of the Zoroastrian arch-angel Vahuman (p. 449). 

The obvious object of these speculations was to establish an all- 
round Persian influence over the Indian culture, which was no doubt 
older by several centuries. Spooner started with a prejudiced mind 
and over-enthusiasm has misled him from the field of archaeology 
proper to the subtle speculation of philosophy. It is needless to add 
that none of these theories has been worked out, and that none has 
found acceptance to tiny serious student of history.^ 

Thus there appears to be no similarity between Persia and India in 
civil, military, or religious architecture. In the light of all the afore- 
said fiicts, tht theory of Persian influence upon Indian architecture 
does no longer seem tenable. There is certainly a sort of similarity 
between a certain type of capital ir India and Persia, that is 
all. But the Indian pillar, as a whole, wc have shown elsewhere 
elaborately,^ shows affinity with the Greco-Roman order, and certain 
school of Indian sculpture b ars the stamp of Grecian type. 

In the light of all tlu facts briefly discussed above, merely to deal 
with the questions as they concern architecture, it seems impossible 
to think of any connexion between India and Persia. 

* (i) That the Garuda-purana also is of the Indo-Zoroastrian origin (p. 4^8) •_ 

(11) That the Yoga system of Indian philosophy was derived from the Persian 
mummeries. 

(iii) That the Tantric system and the Sakti cult of the Brahmans of Saka- 
dvipa, which was the home of the Zoroastrian Magi (p. 447), were originated 
from the magic rites of the Persian goddess Ishtar (p. 435). 

* For instance, compare V. A. Smith, J.R.A.S., 1915, pp- 800-802. 

® See the writer’s Encyclopaedia, under Stambha (pillar) ; Indian Architecture, pp. 
M9~i53- 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE! 

In the wake of political evolution the march of economic and 
social mattcis is natural and irresistible. Thus a movement to improve 
the present state of our housing and town-planning, if not our clothing 
and food also, should be welcome both to thinkers and practical men 
alike. Political freedom, just for its own sake, could have no mean- 
ing. But no real improvement can be b.ased upon cither natiou.il 
hatred or laci-il antagonism. It must proceed from an imparlial 
study of history and a true perspective. The dictum, ‘ the best 
international is he who is profoundly national ’ (appearing in a 
cucular letter from the clhef organizer of a new school of Indian 
architecture), should be altered into ‘ the best national is he who is 
profoundly international.’ For, otherwise, no real improvement 
can ever bo effected. If our aim is nothing more than to try to levit’e 
what we had in the hoary past, irrespective of the changes the world 
has undergone in the meantime, we must be prepared for stlf-decep- 
t’on, both in practice and in principle. In order to be ‘ profoundly 
national ’ it would be impracticable, if not ungenerous and ungrate- 
ful, to start with an idea of disregarding everything foreign. It 
will also be a wrong policy to start w'ith an c.xaggcrated notion 
and picjudiccd interpretation of historical facts. The above circular 
letter contains the following survey, which needs a dispassionate 
analysis and examination in order to realize the importance of 
India’s past architecture and the possibilities of a future one : 

‘ Architecture, the mother of all Arts, has been most assiduously 
cultivated in India through the centuries. The beginnings are found 
in the excavations of sites going back to a period contemporaneous 
with ancient Chaldea and Egypt : the ruins at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa take back the Indian Architectural tradition to 3000 b.c.’ 

‘ An artistic tradition in Hindu India carried from generation 
to generation as a caste craft and going back to over 2000 years, 
and responsible for many wonderfully magnificent structures, presents 
a record of which any civilization can be proud. The Turks and 

! Originally published in the Modern Review, August, 1935. 
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Persians conquered Northern India from after a.d. iooo, and they 
brought some new ideas with the Muhammadan religion they pro- 
fessed. But they themselves became Indianized, and the great Islamic 
culture and art they brought merged into the Indian one, only to 
cause it to seek out a new path of development which culminated 
into the great Taj Mahal at Agia — a gem of Mogul architecture.’ 

‘ Indian domestic and religious architecture continued in a most 
flourishing condition up till the advent of the English and the invasion 
of Indian life by modern notions from Europe. In British India the 
native arts and crafts dwindled, owing to the craze for the new 
things of the West, and architecture also similarly sulTercd. India, it 
looked, was going to become a province of Europe in matters of 
architecture and art.’ 

In what sense can architecture be ‘ the mother of all arts ’ ? 
What sort of architecture was ‘ most assiduously cultivated in India 
through the centuries ’ from 3000 b.c. ? Which ‘wonderfully magni- 
licent structures’ weie carried from generation to generation as a 
caste-craft and going back to over 2000 years ? How wci'e the Turkish, 
the Persian, and the Mogul architectures ‘ merged into the Indian 
one ’ ? Where has the ‘ advent of the English ’ destroyed the 
‘ Indian domestic and religious architecture,’ instead of the English 
architecture also being merged into the Indian one ? And, lastly, why 
the ‘ craze for the new things of the West ’ ‘ was going ’ to convert 
‘ British India ’ into ‘ a province of Europe in matters of architec- 
ture and art ’ ? These are some of the most important questions 
which, raised though in an advertisement, should be clearly under- 
stood by all interested in the subject before an intelligent interest 
can be taken in the revival or introduction of aii exclusively Indian 
architecture. 

'I’hc denotation and coirnotation of the term ‘ arcliitccturc ’ must 
be brought home in order to adjudge the relative position of archi- 
tecture with fine or refined arts — numbering some 518 according 
to Yasodhara, a commentator of Vatsyayana’s Kdmasdstra. Before 
that, the essential and exact difference between architecture on the 
one hand and civil engineering or mere art of building on the other 
hand should be made clear. The same structure, say, a railway 
station or a newspaper office may be built both architecturally as 
well as an object of mere engineering. If the main object of the 
railway building and the newspaper office were to supply necessary 
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accommodation in the most convenient manner, and if no extra 
expenditure of money and thought were made for the sake of an 
artistic look or a symbolic expression, these buildings could not be 
designated as objects of real architecture, Indian or foreign. The 
artistic design and symbolic significance are not confined, it should 
be noted, to the external look alone. 

The essence of architecture proper, however, lies in the ‘ fine art 
of designing and constructing ornamental buildings,’ both externally 
and internally. The mere engineering buildings arc not necessarily 
devoid of all ornaments and do not always look like godowns. However 
plain a builder may be, he is instinctively artistic in nature, and what- 
ever is built by him must have some .sort of art in it. But the real 
difference lies in the fact that, in architectural buildings like the 
Chri.stian churches and the Hindu temples, the primary object is to 
exhibit an artistic design and a symbolic idea throughout ; while in 
office buildings, railway station structures, and godowns, the engineer- 
ing skill lies in providing required accommodation and facilities at 
the minimum cost. The question of utility is neither entirely ignm-ed 
in temples, churches and mosques ; nor are the beautifying measure, 
proportion, roof, ceiling, door, window, balcony, verandah, arch, 
porch, pillars and their mouldings deliberately turned out of the 
prison houses and barracks. 

.Architecture, thus comprehended, denotes all objects that arc 
constructed according to a design and with an artistic finish. The 
guide book, like that of the Roman architect \'itruviu.s, upon which 
all western architecture is ba.scd, and the standard Silpa-sdstw, 
like the Mdnasdra, which has regulated all the known structures 
of India, have included sculptures also for discussion. Both these 
authorities deal almost equally with all details of the village-scheme, 
town-planning, fortified cities, and all the cognate subjects, such 
as the layout of roads, gardens, market-places, commercial ports 
and harbours, bridges, gateways, triumphal arches, enclosures, 
embankments, dams, railings, landing places, and flights of steps 
for hills and rivers, wells, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, moats 
and similar objects. Buildings proper include religious, residential, 
military and commercial structures, and comprise temples, 
dwelling-houses, palaces, edifices and mansions, various halls and 
pavilions, secretariats, prison houses, hospitals for men, stables of 
animals, and nests for birds. Courts, compounds, blocks of larger 
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edifices, as well as the auxiliary members and ihcir component 
mouldings, are necessarily discussed. Doors, windows, verandahs and 
balconies, floors, roofs, domes, ceilings, pillars, arches and porches, 
which mostly constitute the distinguishing features of various styles 
in architecture, are elaborated in great detail. Articles of furniture 
are similarly treated, and include bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, 
wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, lamps and lamp-posts. Thrones 
and crowns for deities and kings form a distinct branch. Personal 
ornaments and garments include various chains, ear-rings, armlets, 
anklets, foot-rings, waist-bands, jackets, headgear and footwear. 

Thus architecture is, no doubt, at the root of some allied fine arts. 
But it can hardly be called the mother of mimicry, or jugglery, for 
instance. In fact, out of the five hundred and eighteen fine arts 
referred to above, hardly a dozen or score can at all be connected 
with architectuic even as a sister, not to speak of as the mother.^ 

Before the next point is taken into consideration, the term •' Indian 
architecture ’ needs elucidation. Geographically, structures of what- 
ever origin and style built anywhere and at any time in India, may 
bear the dc.signation. Like modern scientific inventions, such as 
telegraphy, radio, gramophone, etc., architectural ornaments and 
styles of pillars, arches, domes, etc., migrate all over the civilized 
world. Thus structures with some distinguishing features of various 
European, Byzantine, Persian, and Mogul styles may be visible in 
India. They are not, however, usually designated as works of Indian 
architecture, which is generally undei stood in the restricted scn.se 
of Hindu architecture only. 

If taken in this .sense, the buildings and plans of towns opened 
out at Mohenjo-daro in Sindh and Harappa in tiie Punjab, which 
may go back to 3000 b.c. or even earlier, cannot yet be classified 
properly under Hindu architecture of later centuries until at least the 
scripts, the language, and the contents of the inscriptions have been 
deciphered, although, as stated above, the general plans and designs 
may bear a comparison with those described in the Mdnasdrar 

The next source of information for the antiquity of Indian o'‘ Hindu 
architecture is entirely literary and is confined to the casual and 
scanty references found in the Vedic literature regarding the 
villages, towms, forts, and cities, hundred enclosures or fortifica- 
tions figuratively expressed as the means for protection afforded 

^ See above, pp. 5-19. ^ See above, pp. 36-37. 
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by the gods, as well as stone-houses, carved stones, and brick 
edifices, and several articles of furniture.^ In the Rig-veda, as 
quoted in Chapter II, mention is made of a sovereign ‘ who sits 
down in his substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand 
pillars,’ and of residential houses with such pillars and said to be 
‘ vast, comprehensive and thousand -doored.’ Mitra and Varuna arc 
represented^ as occupying a ‘ great palace with a thousand pillars 
and ‘ a thousand gates.’ Again Atri is stated® to have been ‘ thrown 
into a machine room with a hundred doors, where he was roasted,’ 
and Vasishtha desired'* to have a three-storeyed building. 

Although Muir criticizes® these refen nccs ‘ as exaggerated des- 
cription of a royal re.sidencc such as the poet had seen,’ they may 
be taken to support the contention of ‘ wonderfully magnificent 
structures going back to over 2000 years n.c.’ It can also be 
admitted that architecture, like carpentry, weaving, and such other 
practical arts, was ‘ carried from generation to generation as a 
caste-craft,’ when so many other professions used to be associated 
with one’s birth. But .such a condition of an art as disclosed 
by mere casual literary reference without any architectural details 
docs not necessarily imply its mci'ging capacity, wiiich is reallv 
ensured by a settled, strong and ‘ jirofoundly ' international 
government. The stale controversy, lirst between Fergusson and 
Rajendralal Mitra, and, subsequently, between Spooner and many 
modern scholars, has already been set at rest by the later 
archaeological finds and the discovery of architectural texts. No 
useful purpose will be served by re-examining the arguments so 
convincingly interpreted to explode the theory that whatever truly 
scientifie and artistic architectural objects have been found in India 
must have been borrowed from abroad, though that source w'as 
unknow'n and unknowable. Hindu architecture does not seem to 
possess that capacity to merge in its fold whatever was introduced 
into India by the Persians in 500 b.g., and by the Turks, Moguls, 
and Pathans from a.d. 1000. 

So far as the Persian architecture in Persia is concerned it is necessary 
to observe, as pointed out before, that not a single monument of 
recognizable condition was ever seen by even the earliest historians, 

^ See above, pp. 54-64. 

^ Rig-veda y II, 41, 5 ; V, 62, 6 ; Aiharva-veda^ III, 12 ; IX, 3. 

® Ibid., 1 , H2, 7. « Wilson’s IV, 200. » Samkril Text, V, 455. 
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although some objects have been cleverly restored from scanty materials 
and fertile imagination. It has been shewn in detail in Appendix I, 
cpioting from Herodotus (I, 121), that the Persian had ‘ neither 
images, nor temples, nor altars.’ There is in India nothing like the 
Persian tombs divided into three portions of almost equal size. The 
middle and longer compartment, in conjunction with the other two, 
forms what is called the Greek cross. It is carved architecturally 
into four engaged columns and a lofty double-recessed doorway, 
surmounted by an Egyptian gorge and a row of dentels, so as 
to reproduce a palace facade. The upper portion of this doorway 
is solid rock, but the lower section is cut away to provide an entrance 
to the vault excavated in the mass behind. Upon a stage the king is 
seen on a pedestal. Between the king and the altar floats the image 
of Ahura-Mazda, borne on huge wings, behind which a solar disc 
is roughly suggested. The Indian stupas, chaityas and dagobas are 
entirely different monuments in appearance, measurement, and 
architectural details. The atesh-gah, having no affinity to a Hindu 
Buddhist, or Jain temple, is ‘ the sole monumental type and repre- 
sentative of religious architecture in Persia.’ This consists of ‘ three 
altars, with very salient horns, which ri.se upon a block of masonry ; 
between the pillars at the angle, two parallel flights approach 
laterally the landing place that led to the platform.’ The remains of the 
plans of villages, cities, and forts are also scanty. ‘ When Alexander 
invaded the country of Persia there were no walled cities.’ ‘ The 
fortification works consisted of a deep broad ditch, full of water, 
communicating with the Shaur and a double rampart. Bclund the 
second rampart ran a path. . . . The enceinte was not furnished with 
bastions. . . . Towers had been distributed at the crenelated summits 
of the fortress.’ This would look like the scheme adopted at Babylonia 
and Assyria, rather than in India. Of the civil architecture in Persia 
fragmentary information of certain unstoreyed halls and palaces only 
arc available. They are divided, as stated before, into three types, the 
open-roofed, the walled throne-room, and inhabited palace. They 
were in capital cities, Ecbatana, Susa, Persepolis, and in lesser centres 
where the kings stopped a few days to escape from the extreme cold 
and heat. The restored Persian palaces and the halls, open, walled, 
pillared, or unstoreyed, have no substantial resemblance with the 
Indian buildings of the same types which have been referred to in the 
Vcdic literature long before the Persian period. The contemporary 
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Indian buildings of the Persian period comprise the cities described 
in the Rdmayana, the numerous halls referred to in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, and the vUidra (monastery), ardhayoga (bungalow type of 
old Bengal buildings), prdsdda (storeyed palaces), harmya (storeyed 
mansions comprising several rows or blocks), and guhd (cave- 
houses) which have been described in the Buddhist Vinaya text.^ 
These buildings do not look like the Persian structures referred 
to above. The later Indian works of architecture, comprising 
villages, towns, forts, civil, military, and religious buildings, various 
articles of furniture and personal ornaments, including royal and 
divine crowns, etc., described in detail in our architectural texts, 
like the standard work Mdnasdra, and referred to above, do not 
bear any resemblance to the scanty materials and the reconstructed 
monuments of Persia. Thus there appears to be no similarity 
between Persia and India in works of architecture proper. There 
is, however, a sort of similarity between a certain type of capitals 
of columns, bearing only the unicorn and bull in Persia, but with a 
larger variety of animals in India, including the lion and elephant, as 
well as man. 

If Indian architecture had much merging capacity, the Muham- 
madan mosque would have borne the Hindu sikhara, and the Taj 
Mahal would have looked like a dagoba. ‘ The culture and art they 
brought could have been merged into Indian one only to cause 
it to seek out a new path of development,’ if there wore any 
noticeable modification of the Turkish and Mogul architecture in 
India for the better than it was in the lands of its origin. 

The layout of existing villages and towns, and the orientation and 
the arrangement of dwelling-houses therein, would supply ample 
proof to hold the view that there was a deliberate policy of the 
Muslim invaders and conquerors of India to impose their own methods 
and principles of architecture in India. Thus, in the layout of villages 
and towns and in the orientation of still existing houses, the scientific 
principles of Hindu architecture, though more suitable for the soil 
and climate, are missing. ‘ A casual inspection of houses in cities of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
Bihar and Orissa may supply many convincing illustrations. Not only 
certain quarters of Lahore, Delhi, Meerut, Lucknow, Benares, Patna, 

^ Mahavagga, I, 30 4 ; Chullavagga, VI, i, 2. 
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and Calcutta are named after the Pathans and the Moguls, but 
there are actually houses with the characteristic features of Arabian 
deserts and colder regions wherefrom the Moguls emerged.’ These 
works of foreign architecture, unsuitable for the Indian climate and 
soil, have been rendered possible largely for political reasons. This 
is mostly due to the natural desire of the conquerors firmly to establish 
their domination and culture by removing the customs, habits, and 
traditions of the conquered as far as possible ; and, partly, on account 
of the ignorance of the scientific methods of Indian architecture or 
a dislike to apply them in preference to their own. Thus, in muslimized 
structures in India are seen in abundance the Saracenic domes and 
arches introduced by the Muhammadans of Syria and Palestine, 
known as the Arab-Berbcr racc*s of Northern Africa, who conquered 
Spain and Sicily and invaded France. In fact this style has materially 
alfeckd the Hindu style in the layout of villages, towns, forts, as well 
as in civil buildings, instead of its being merged into the Hindu one. 
Byzantine architecture, introduced by the Turks of Byzantium, or 
Constantinople, and prevalent in the Eastern empire down to 1453, 
appeals almost to Irave migrated to India, materially dispossessing 
the Hindu style. It i» ‘ marked by the round arch springing from 
columns or piers, the dome supported upon pendentines, capitals 
elaborately sculptured, mosaic or other incrustations, etc.,’ which 
arc largely visible in Hindu buildings of the Muslim period in India. 
The.sc features aie visible not only in domestic structures of the 
Hindus, but they have also penetrated into some of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain temples of the period, belonging to western, 
northern, and eastern India, where the aichitectural traditions of the 
Hindus were entirely forgotten. 

Thus the advent of the English in the eighteenth century could 
not destroy ‘ the Indian domestic and religious architecture,’ even 
if they wanted to, because the domestic Hindu architecture of that 
time had already become largely muslimized. So far as Indian 
religious architecture, or the Hindu, Buddliist, and Jain temples, 
and monuments of Muslim origin are concerned, no traces thereof 
would have been found by this time if the British conquerors, 
instead of neglecting, not to speak of destroying, had not made 
an active effort to preserv'e them. The Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1904, initiated by an Englishman, Lord 
Curzon, may be cited as an undisputed evidence. This fact 
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will contrast well with the similarly undisputed marks of deliberate 
destruction of Hindu monuments in several places in western, 
northern, eastern, and central India. Many readers may have seen 
the condition of Somanath temple in Gujarat, the back portion of 
the original temple of Visvanath at Benares (the front portion 
whereof has been merged into a mosque), the chi.sel marks cf 
de.struction to remove the nose, nipple, and other pointed portions 
of sculptures at Ajanta, Ellora, and a hundred other places. Readers 
of history and Hindu culture, and of the Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit 
texts, are w’ell aware that there would have been no traces of the 
manuscripts of the Vedas, the Buddhist and the Jain scriptures and 
canonical works, if, at the instance of the Indo- British Government, the 
c.arly English, French, and German savants had not toiled, not only 
to preseive and publish them, but also to encourage and induce us 
to appreciate them. It was left for Sir Aurcl Stein to discover and 
join together the full manuscripts of the Kashmir history, Rdja-tarangirn, 
f:om the three co-sharers of a Pandit in Kashmir, who had cut, 
breadthwise, the book of those manuscripts, written lengthwise on palm 
leaves, into three equal portions, along with other ancestral property. 
It was Bohtlingk and Roth who compiled the St. Petersburg Diction- 
ary, of which Sir Monicr William’s and Apte’s Sanskrit-English 
Dictionaries are but summaries, that have made the study of 
Sanskrit popular among most of the Indians themselves. The compiler 
of the Pali Dictionary was Childeis, an Englishman. The writers 
of the histories of Indian literature arc all Europeans. A retired 
British army officer. General Sii A. Cunningham, organized the 
archaeological researches in India, which alone rendered it pe>ssible 
to make excavations at many places like Harappa and Molicnjo- 
daro, the treasures whereof have supplied materials to the un- 
generous critic to refer to the antiquity of Hindu architecture. It 
was again the English who established research centres like the 
Asiatic Society in India and abroad, the modern schools, colleges, 
and universities, and introduced the system of sending abroad Indian 
students for special training in cultural, scientific, and technical 
subjects, including engineering and architecture. 

The object here is not to recount the blessings following from 
the ‘ advent of the EngUsh,’ nor to make a contrast between different 
conquerors of India in their destructive and constructive efforts 
or in matters of modification, preservation, and reconstruction. The 
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critic will be justified in accusing the English people, or the British 
Government in India, that they have not done all that they could 
do for us. But it will be untrue and incorrect to say that the ‘ advent 
of the English ’ has destroyed ‘ the Indian domestic and religious 
architecture.’ 

Who is responsible for the ‘ craze for new things from the West ’ 
which ‘ was going to convert British India into a province of Europe 
in matters of architecture and art,’ if the statement is at all correct 
in some modified form ? ‘ Graze ’ is certainly a subjective quality, 
and the desire to imitate the conquerors, whether Muslim, English or, 
French, is a historical fact and a usual weakness of all the conquered 
and subjugated peoples of the world. The British Government in 
India have no more compelled us than the earlier conquerors to 
take to their mode of living. If certain quarters of some big cities 
in British India have been turned into a ‘ province of Europe in 
matter of architecture, ’ and if certain so-called highly placed Indian 
families have developed a preference for European art, our own 
‘ craze ’ for blind imitation is solely responsible for that. 

The following complaint contained in the same document is 
substantially true, though incomplete : 

‘ There is no institution in modern India where Indian youths 
can get proper training, either theoretical or practical, in the com- 
plex subject of Indian architecture. The very descendants of tradi- 
tional architects and craftsmen, not to speak of the civil engineers 
trained in modem engineering institutions, owing to their deplorable 
ignorance of the history and spirit of Indian architecture due to lack 
of proper education, have failed to develop their indigenous archi- 
tecture and have introduced ugly and hybrid styles, unfaithful to 
Indian traditions.’ 

The aesthetic sense of individuals differs, though in architecture 
there is a general standard of beauty. According to the standard 
treatises of Europe and of India the architectural beauty is largely 
dependent upon proportionate measurement of dimensions, dis- 
position of component members and types of verandahs, balconies, 
doors, windows, aiches, poiches, parapets and domes. The aspect 
of the site and orientation of the buildings, together with the layout 
of surrounding courtyards, lawns and gardens, add to the beauty 
and utility alike. 
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The incompleteness of the complaint lies in the omission of the 
authority and authenticity of the source of information on these 
essential features of Indian architecture. It is again due to the British 
Government in India and the highly placed English officials, un- 
generously and falsely accused of having destroyed Indian architec- 
ture, who have made available the archaeological materials and 
the original texts on architecture, the most authenticated souices 
of information on all architectural and allied subjects for critical 
study and reconstruction of our forgotten architecture and cognate 
arts. The establishment of the Archaeological Department itself is 
an inncivatir n in India. The Bill introduced in the Assembly by an 
English Home Member, Sir Basil Blackett, to establish a permanent 
fund to carry on the work of the Archaeological Department could 
not be passed owing to the opposition of our own representatives. 
Under such adverse circumstances the distinguished Director General 
of Archaeology, Sir John Marshall, again an Englishman, a real .scholar 
and lover of Indian culture, was the first and foremost to realize that 
no reconstruction of real Indian architecture is possible from the 
scanty archaeological remains, and that it could be done only with 
the assistance to be derived from the literary sources and numerous 
architectural texts if they could be .scientifically edited, translated and 
illustiated. The aichitcctural tradition, as truly said, has been lost. 
The professional craftsmen have all but disappeared. The terms of 
the Silpa-idstras, frequently referred to in the scriptures, Purdnas, 
Agamas, and all other branches of literature, had become unintel- 
ligible, obscure, and obsolete. Thus some Indian student possessing 
sufficient knowledge of our cla.ssics and several modern vernaculars, 
conversant with the principles of philology, and thoroughly educated 
in Indian history, culture, and archaeology had to be found, 
after much searching, for special training and experience abroad 
to tackle these valuable treasures, left so far unrecognized, neglected, 
and unutilized. The result has been the publication by the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, with the substantial assistance rendered 
by the Secretary of State for India and the Government of India, 
through the Oxford University Press, of seven volumes, covering some 
5,000 quarto pages, dealing with the whole subject thoroughly 
and in a scientific manner. They comprise not only the standard 
text — the Mdnasdra — its translation into English, and illustrations of 
architectural and sculptural objects described therein, but also an 
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Kfuyclopaedia of Hindu Architecluie which will enable students, 
builders, engineers, and architects to study the original texts and 
the archaeological records that are gathered together therein, accord- 
ing to their own light, and, an introductory volume dealing with a 
historical survey of all architectural evidences of the past and finally 
the present volume, which will enable all unprejudiced readers to 
form a true perspective and which may remove ignorance and 
false notions from the mind of the professional misleaders. 

A careful study of these volumes is indispensable in order to under- 
stand fully the methods and principles, rules and regulations, as well 
as the essential features of real Indian architecture. For without 
full and accurate knowledge the adaptability of Hindu architecture 
to modern conditions and requirements will either be lost sight of, 
or an ugly hybrid mixture will be inevitable. 

A rigorous purity of style need not be strictly adhered to for practical 
or asthetic reasons. Such a conservative spirit may only gratify a 
profoundly national bigot. It cannot enhance the real importance 
of a great national art. Even to preserve artistic design and symbolic 
significance it will not be a practical proposition to lose sight of 
the adaptability of Hindu architecture for modern requirements. 
For neither the aspect of the existing towns and villages which 
have been haphazardly laid out, owing to political reasons, nor 
the external orientation and internal disposition of dwelling-houses 
erected unscientifically, owing to social and economic conditions, 
can be materially altered unless a catastrophe like an earthquake 
occurs frequently. Both commonsense and the ancient authorities, 
however, emphasize the aspect of sites and the orientation of buildings 
as the most essential factors in architecture. Provided the scientific 
calculation of strength and harmony and proportion of the com- 
ponent and auxiliary members, on which both stability and beauty 
depend, be maintained, there can be no harm if there be a modifica- 
tion by addition, omission, or alteration of the pillars and pilasters, 
doors and windows, arches and porches, balconies and verandahs, 
steps and staircases, parapets and crowning domes in order to suit 
different tastes and purses. Mouldings and ornamental sculptures are 
objects of individual taste and can be altered if the modification does 
not lead to incongruity. 

It is this incongruity that has disfigured the residential buildings in 
the Lake area in Calcutta, decorated with ornaments and sculptin*es 
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boirowed from Ajanta and ElJora caves. It is objectionable on this 
ground, more than anything else, to build residential houses with 
the figure of Gane^a on the gateway or an elephant on tlie landing, 
a hospital building with a hawk on the front parapet or a school 
building with a monkey on the top, intending them to pass as 
productions of Hindu architecture in order to gratify the heart’s 
craving of the enthusiastic builders for an Indian style. Self-deception 
is preferable to deliberate cheating, even if the latter is practised 
owing to ignorance. Some builders are natural architects, and they 
prefer their own design based entirely on the inspiration of an un- 
educated mind. Engineers and architects are not to blame for such 
architecture, which is very common in India. There can be no 
objection if a layman builder, though untrained, having studied or 
seen the objects of architecture in different countries, makes a choice 
or combination of styles in his own building in a place where there 
is no municipal board to sanction the plan. But it will be unfortunate 
if some innocent business magnate of Calcutta or Bombay finds, on 
completion of his house, that he was misled to believe by his advisers 
that his proposed residence will prove to be a fine piece of original 
architecture, though it may not follow any one method or principle 
and though it may consist of a porch from one country, a dome from 
another, office room and library from a third one, kitchen and dining- 
room from another country, and gardens and outhouses from a fifth 
place. Still more objectionable, even on moral grounds, would it bc 
to cheat an enthusiastic builder that the Hindu style is nothing more 
or less than the monkey brand ; or to give a misdirection to a pro- 
foundly nationalistic municipal corporation that the cause of the 
national architecture could be advanced only by discarding all that 
may look like English in the city plan, in laying out roads, and in 
sanctioning permission to independent private builders within their 
juri^iction. 

Insufficient and inaccurate knowledge, and an unjustifiable 
prejudice against everything English, appear to be at the root of the 
following quotation from the ‘ Prospectus of the first All-India 
Exhibition of Indian Architecture,’ held in the Senate House of the 
University of Calcutta. ‘ By modern Indian architecture is meant 
the development of old Indian styles of architectuie,’ which is 
elucidated by expressly excluding all structures built after the British 
pattern by saying, ‘ that existed in India before the termination of 
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the Mogul ruk , but adopted to suit modern Indian requirements, 
viz., sanitation, economy, utility, etc.’ 

It is needless to repeat what has been shown above, that nothing 
much of real Hindu village, town, or dwelling-house remained intact 
before the termination of the Mogul rule. All that survived comprise 
a few temples of later dates in the South, where the Muslim domina- 
tion did not spread far and wide. Even in the South the civil 
architecture has been modified to suit the needs of villagers, who 
became largely converted to Christianity more through non-British 
agencies of other European conquerors. Thus, before the termination 
of the Mogul rule, what remained of civil architecture was exclusively 
of Muhammadan origin. If, therefore, in order to modernize Indian 
architecture, the British patterns are to be excluded, it will be 
necessary to demolish and rebuild not only the Viceregal palace at 
■Vew Delhi and all the Council halls, secretariat buildings and offices 
in central and provincial towns, but also the bridges, railways, 
s<hools, colleges, universities, art galleries, museums, hospitals, 
maternity homes, down to the prison houses and lunatic a.sylums. 
Will the reform, if at all po.ssible from the scanty materials of such 
structures that can be reconstructed from the Persian, Turkish, 
Pathan and Mogul patterns alone, the knowledge of the Hindu source 
being absent, satisfy our sanitary, economic, and utilitarian require- 
ments ? 

All interested in the revival of an Indian architecture must learn 
to distinguish its essential features from the unessential ones. And 
they must know what can be absorbed for our own advantage from 
not only the Muslim and the British styles but also from all the known 
and scientific methods that the civilized peoples of the world have 
evolved after long exjjcrience and repeated experiments. For, other- 
wise, India cannot expect to be modernized in architecture. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 
OBSERVATIONS ON MANASARA ARCHITECTURE 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore^ 

Ordinarily research scholars seem to ignore the fact that the 
past is of interest to us only in so far as it was living, and that, unless 
they discover it for us in such a way as to make us feel its life, wc 
may admire them for their patience and industry, but will not be the 
wiser for their labours. I hav'e often felt sad that so much human 
talent and industry should disappear in the publication of matter 
where bones keep on rattling without forming for us an outline of 
the figure that once moved. I, therefore, cannot help congratulating 
Dr. P. K. Acharya of the Allahabad University for his great work 
Mdnasdra. I am not qualified to pronounce judgment on ancient 
Indian arclutecture, but I can .say this much that the learned author 
has succeeded in rc-fashioning for us, out of the debris of the past, 
a picture of the forms of ancient architecture which, while it speaks 
much for his scholarly equipment, has the additional merit of interest- 
ing us in a real human way. The indirect glimpses it gives into the 
life of the people whose architecture he discusses arc something for 
which lus readers will have reasons to be grateful to him. 

Dr. C. Y. Chintamani, d.litt., d.l.. Editor of the Leader- 

Dr. P. K. Acharya, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Allahabad, 
deserves liigh praise and warm congratulations on producing, as the 
result of seventeen years of devoted and self-denying effort, a truly 
monumental work on Hindu architecture, comprising no fewer than 
five volumes. The first volume is A Dictionary oj Hindu Architecture ; tlic 

^ The yisva Bharali Quarterly, May — July, 1935, p« 115. 

“ I'hc leader, 6th August, 1933. 
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second, Indian Architecture according to Mdnasdra Silpa-idstra ; the third, 
Mdnasdra— Sanskrit Text with Critical Notes ; the fourth. Architecture 
of A/anojara -translation in English, and the fifth, Architecture of 
Mdnasdra — Plates i to cxxxv (Architectural) and cxxxvii to CLvn 
(Sculptural). 

Dr. Acharya is richly qualified for the laborious task which he 
undertook in a spirit of dedication. He is an M. A. of Calcutta, a 
Ph. D. of Leyden, and Doctor in Literature of London. He is a 
member of the Indian Educational Service whose services were lent 
to the University of Allahabad for engagement as Professor of Sanskrit. 
He has so won the regard and confidence of his colleagues of the 
University that he has for years been the Head of the Orientiil Depart- 
ments and also Dean of the Faculty of Arts. To his students he 
has been remarkably considerate and helpful, and, without sacri- 
ficing the demands of discipline and efficiency, has made himself 
deservedly popular among them. 

For the production of the big work under notice. Dr. Acharya 
spared no pains whatsoe\’er. He has discovered unknown ways 
and learnt new things ‘ after bitter experience and elaborate 
experiments.’ 

‘ The vast store of literature on the subject, and the inscriptions 
and other iirchaeological records have had to be ransacked. Extensive 
tours in company with trained architects and engineers have had 
to be undertaken, invoh ing great expenditure of time, money, and 
convenience, from Landikotal on the borders of Afghanistan to 
Ramesvaram in the south, from Alohenjodaro in Sindh to Shillong 
in Assam, in order to e.xaminc ancient monuments throughout the 
country, including the cave-temples of Western and Central India, 
the monuments of the Indian States in Rajputana and Hyderabad, 
the hill temples of Kedarnath, Badrinath, Tunganath, etc. An en- 
cyclopaedic dictionary has had to be compiled wherein, for the first 
lime, an attempt has bt en made tc .settle the meaning of, and explain 
in English, some three thotisand technical terms by illustrative 
quotations from cognate literature. In addition, some two hundred 
measured drawings, diagrams, and sketches in line and in colours 
have had to be prepared ;ii great trouble and expense.’ 

‘ Thus,’ .says Dr. Acharya, ‘ the peculiar pain of giving “ rebirth ” 
to a once fully-grown “ baibarous ” child of miknown origin has been 
brought home to the writer. The youthful enthusiasm has been put 
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to a great trial through the continuous struggle for seventeen years. 
With great diffidence, therefore, this curious child is presented to 
the learned world. If received with sympathy and kindness even 
such a child may thrive and bring some solace to everybody respon- 
sible for and interested in it.’ Dr. Acharya’s diffidence does credit 
to his modesty. His work is the product of such uncommon scholastic 
zeal and enthusiasm, and of such rare merit that, we are quite sure, 
the learned author’s sacrifice will be rewarded not merely by the 
appreciation of competent judges, but by ‘ lasting benefit ’ to the 
country. Dr. Acharya is right to hold that ‘ our architectural policy 
of the past few hundred years, based as it has been on foreign imita- 
tion, and in an entirely different climate and soil, has not proved 
quite successful in regard to temples and humble dwelling-houses, 
if not in regard to public edifices also.’ We earnestly share 
Dr. Acharya’s hope. To the layman, quite a new world, as it were, 
of India’s greatness in a sphere of national life which has been com- 
paratively neglected, is opened by our author’s magnum opus. As 
we read Dr. Acharya’s pages we are filled with wonder, admiration, 
and pride that the twin subjects of architecture and sculpture were 
treated with such scientific thoroughness and precision by our remote 
ancestors. And yet, we are the people who arc condemned, by the 
arrogance of a ruling race, as unworthy of constructing the ugly 
barracks wloich our Public Works Department glories in putting up 
at extravagant cost to the tax-payer. 

In undertaking and executing the present work, Dr. Acharya 
has had to combine in himself the triple office of editor, tran.sIator, 
and commentator ; and he has wisely followed the sound rule ; 
‘ let an editor give what there is, and let the commentator say what 
might be and what ought to be.’ Dr. Acliaiya placed before himself 
the following dictum for his guidance : ‘ What (he learned world 
demand of us in India is to be quite certain of our data, to place 
the monumental record before them exactly as it now exists, and 
to interpret it faithfully and literally.’ This he has successfully 
followed. 

The seventy chapters (of the Mdnasdra) deal with such varied subjects 
as the qualifications of architects, the selection of sites, the examina- 
tion of soil, site-plans, the village, town-planning, forts, the dimensions 
of buildings, the bases and pedestals of columns, the features of 
buildings (one-storeyed to twelve-storeyed), courts, temples, pavilions. 
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mansions, dwelling-liouscs, royal palaces, bedsteads and swings, 
thrones, arches, theatres, ornamental trees, crowns, altars, personal 
ornaments, furniture, various kinds of images and penalties for 
defective construction. No wonder that tlic author tliinks that, 
like the medical works, this is ‘ the most practical of Sanskrit treatises.’ 
He rc-affirms ‘ the hope that a trial may he given to its methods 
and principles, its rules and regulations, because the foreign 
imitation in architecture for a millennium has proved more or less 
unsuccessful and uneconomical.’ 

It is encouraging and pleasing to hnd that Dr. Acharya's great 
effort has won commendation from such men as Dr. Keith, Mr. Havell, 
Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, Dr. A. K. Coormaraswamy, Dr. Ganga- 
natha Jha, Prof. Thomas, Sir Claude de la Posse. Dr. Sten Knonow, 
Mr. K. N. Dikshil, Dr. Kali Das Nag, and s<A'eral antiqua.rian journals. 
We may be permitted to quote, as typical of opinion generally, the 
following passage from Dr. Cooniarasvvainy’s learned review in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society : 

‘ These two v'olumcs, the latter {Dictionary ] cspeciadly, ar •• monu- 
UKTital works, and will be indispensable to evt vy student of Indian 
architecture and realia. Only those who work along these lines 
will realize the great labour involved in the preparation of sudi 
books, especially when they arc almost the first of their kind. The 
.serious study of the Indian Silpa-idstra has be n too long dchiyfRl, 
and a warm welcome may be extended to the Professor's under- 
taking.' 

One last word. It is a pleasure for us to be able to acknowledge 
the uniform and ungrudging encouragenKmt and assistance which 
the Government of the United Provinces, the tiovernment of India, 
and other governments and a number of high-placed officials gave to 
Dr. .‘\charya to enable him to continue and complete his most 
admirable work. We once more congratulate the learned author. 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, d.c.l., u.Lirr.* 

Professor Prasanna Kumar Achary'a has now completed his study 
of Hindu Achitecture by adding to his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 
and Indian Architecture according to Manasara Silpa-sdstra, the Sanskrit 
text of the Manasara, edited w ith critical notes, a translation in English 


* The Modern Review, (talcutla, January, 
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of the Architecture of Mdnasdra, and a collection of 157 illustrated 
plates in line and colour. 

Full recognition has already been accorded by all students of 
Indian Art and Science to the fundamental value of Professor Acharya’s 
ezirlier contributions to the elucidation of the Sanskrit texts on archi- 
tecture, and the invaluable character of liis Diclionary is admitted 
on all hands. The three new volumcfc which are now available form 
an indispensable part of his undertiiking. They present the material 
on which the results stated in his earlier works were based, and they 
afford the means for further investigation into the many obscure 
issues which still remain to be solved. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the difficulties of producing a satisfactory text of such a 
work as the Mdnasdra. It has been necessary to prepare the edition 
from eleven miinuscripts, not one of which presents a readable or 
trustworthy text. It is clear, however, that, even if wc had much 
older manuscripts than those which have been preserved, wc would 
still find a text written in very defective Sanskrit. It is plain that the 
writers on technical science, whether medicine, or mathematics, 
or architecture, were far from being proficient in Sanskrit, and, after 
making all those conjectures which the state of the manuscripts 
renders legitimate, we arc left with a text which, in many places, 
not merely violates the rules of San.skrit grammar, but offers the 
most serious difficulty of translation. The editor has most wisely 
showti the utmost caution in his reconstruction of the text. He has 
made such amendments only as are indispensable for the consti- 
tution of an intelligible text ; he has marked these clearly in the text 
itself and he has given in full all real various readings in his author- 
ities. It is most improbable that any manuscripts will ever come to 
light which will enable us substantially to improve the style of the 
Mdnasdra. 

The translation of a work of this type presents endless difiicultics, 
and the utmost credit is due to the author for the energy with which 
he has reckoned with the problems presented by the text. Even the 
most cursory examination shows bow impossible it is w’ithout the 
aid of the translation and the explanations given in the Dktiomry 
to und(;rstand with any precision the directions of the text. An 
indispensable adjunct to the translation and the Dictionary alike 
is afforded by the volume of illustrations of architectural and structural 
objects. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this feature 
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of tlic work. The author describes the dilliculties which he experi- 
enced in obtaining the means of producing these illustrations, and 
our most grateful thanks arc due to Mr. H. Hargreaves, who placed 
at the disposal of Professor Acharya the services of Mr. S. C. Mukherji, 
a graduate in Sanskrit, who had received training in the methods 
and principles of Graeco-Roman and modern architecture. The 
material is now available for an investigation of the question whether 
the extant monuments of Hindu arcliitccture are based on the methods 
and principle which arc set forth in the Mdnasdra. It is interesting 
to note that the greatest difficulties were experienced in securing 
the services of a Silpin to supply the sculptural drawings in line and 
in colours. It is hoped that the same artist may be available to 
execute the remaining sculptural drawings, some three hundred 
in number. 

The labour involved in this great work has been lightened by the 
encouragement of many scholars, and it will be of particular interest 
to see whether his work in making available tlie true doctrines of the 
ancient Hindu authorities can be turned to practical benefit for 
India and for its people. The Ruler of Oundh, whose interest in 
Indian culture and art is well known from lus contributions to the 
great edition of the Mahdbhdrala, intends to build a house accord- 
ing to the directions of the Mdnasdra, and it may well be that modern 
India has .something to learn in this as in other matters from the 
achievements of its past. 

H. Hargreaves, Esq., la i ei.y the Director Generai. or 
Archaeological Survey, Govi:rnment of India^ 

'I’hcse publications are tlie third, fourth, iind fifth volumes of an 
Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture of which the first two volumes — A 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian Architecture according to the 
Mdnasdra Silpa-idstra -vjeYc pubUshed in 1927 and reviewed at length 
in the Journal for October, 1928. 

In the third volume. Dr. Acharya now gives the complete Sanskrit 
text (based on eleven manuscripts written in fi\e different scripts), 
as well as 315 pages of notes in English, from which an idea may 
be obtained of the imperfect condition of the available manuscripts. 
The fourth volume is the English translation, and, considering the 

* Joutnal oj the Royal Asiatic .Society, London, October, 1935, pp. 777-9- 
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materia] on which it is based, the author has, on the wliole, been 
successful in giving an understandable and readable text, though 
naturally obscurities are not entirely absent. The suggestion that 
the usefulness of the Mdnasara would be enhanced by illustrating it 
has been met by Dr. Acharya, who has issued the fifth volume as a 
collection of 157 plates. For the preparation of these drawings he 
has enlisted the assistance of K. S. Siddhalinga Swamy, a Silpin, 
working according to the tradition of the Silpa-sdstras and whose 
illustrations of images and other objects are very successful, parti- 
culaily his eleven coloured plates. For the illustrations of the archi- 
tectural drawings Dr. Acharya is indebted in the main to Mr. S. C. 
Muklierji, whose knowledge of Sanskrit and training in architecture 
has enabled him to contribute 12 1 line-drawings of a suggestive 
and helpful nature. None of the drawings appears to ha\’c been 
baxed on either ancient remains or existing structures. 

The importance of this Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture will 
be generally admitted, and Dr. Acharya is to be congratulated on the 
successful teimination of his prolonged labours, in which he has 
fhsplayed not only scholarsliip, but industry and indomitable per- 
severance. His work is, indeed, ‘ not the end but the beginning of 
a new line of Indology ’ and it will now be for Indian architects, 
archaeologists, and students of Indian arts and crafts to examine to 
what c.xtcnt the principles laid down in the Mdnasdra represent 
tho.se of medieval Hindu architecture and art, and to consider if 
they are suitable for modern practice, for philologists to suggest solu- 
tions of the problems revealed by the textual imperfections, and for 
Sanskrit lexicographers 10 avail themselves of the technical terms 
now, for the first time, made available by the complete text. 

MaHAMAHORADHYAYA Pt. GANtiANATHA Jha, M.A., D.LITT., D.L.' 

The.se are the three concluding volumes of the monumental work 
on Mdnasdra, by the Allahabad Profes.sor. The first two volumes — 
(i) A Dictionary of Indian Architecture, and (2) Indian Architecture 
according to Mdnasdra Silpa-sdstra — appeared a few years ago and 
have been appreciated by the world of scholars, as evinced by the 
fact that the gifted author is already preparing a second edition. 

^ Modern Review, April, 1934. 
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The third volume of the series, which is no. (i) of the three volumes 
under review contains the original text of the Mdnasdra with {a) full 
alphabetical index and {b) critical notes. The original text of the 
treatise is so notoriously and hopelessly corrupt that credit is due to 
Dr. Acharya for having provided a readable text. Anachronisms 
and grammatical anomalies in which the text abounds are the 
common feature of many Sanskrit treatises on technical subjects, — 
such as Medicine and Astronomy-Astrology. But the text of Mdnasdra 
is full of other defects as well. It must have cost the editor immense 
labour and not a little ingenuity to prepare a neat and readable 
text. The critical notes bear ample testimony to this. 

The Mdnasdra, it seems, was not meant by the author, whoever 
he was, to be a scholarly and scientific treatise ; it appears to have 
been meant as a handbook for the guidance of practical builders 
and architects. This is the only explanation that we can find for 
the more-than-ordinary ‘ barbarous Sanskrit ’ in which the work 
has been described as having been written. This is also indicated 
by the fact that the author’s name is nowhere mentioned ; and it is 
difficult to find out who the author was. Like many encyclopaedic 
works. It has been attributed by pandits to the great Scholar-King 
Bhojadeva of Dhara. 

This leads us on to the second of the thrc;e volumes under notice — 
wliich forms Volume IV of the .scries. Here, in the Preface, we arc told 
in regard to the authorship of the original that, ‘ up till now, no 
tangible argument or proof has been found as to the possibility of 
the treatise being the compilation of a number of autliors, instead 
of a single individual. ’ There is thus a lot of uncertainty on this 
point, and the only reasonable view to take at present appears to be 
the one hinted at in this sentence. It is a practical handbook, added 
to from time to time as experience dictated. This also will account 
for the diversity of language and style. 

This volume contains a complete English translation of the original, 
with full alphabetical indices of San.skrit and English terms. The 
translation is accurate and at the same time readable by itself, wliich 
cannot be said of most of our translations, which lose much of their 
readability through an attempt at literalness. Dr. Acharya has 
sailed clear of this difficulty and has succeeded in giving us a transla- 
tion wliich can be read and understood by itself. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task to which Dr. Acharya 
set liimself twenty years ago may be formed from the contents of the 
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work. The whole work consists of seventy chapters, dealing with all 
the minute details relating to Jiouse-building, such as qualifications 
of architects, selection of site, erection of the gnomons for the orien- 
tation of buildings (a mattei which is very badly understood by 
present-day builders), site-plans, village- and town- and fort-planning, 
dimensions, foundation, pc;destal, columns, roofs, joinery and 
general features. All these are dealt with in relation to buildings of 
one to twelve storeys — (it seems we had sky-scrapers in ancient times). 
Next follow chapters dealing with royal palaces, royal entourage, 
cars, chariots, furniture, thrones, arches, central theatre and crowns. 
Lastly, there come temples and images, separate chapters being 
assigned to Jaina images, Buddhist images, images of sages, the 
comparative measures of images. Special chapters arc also devoted 
to the casting of idols in wax and the chiselling of the eye. There are 
penalties al.so for defective comtruction. 

The last volume of the scries supplies elaborati; plates providing 
full illustrations (diawn to scale) of architectural and sculptural 
objects, lliese arc likely to be extremely useful to the extensive 
town- and village-planning that is going to be undertaken in Bihar. 
It represents the practical outcome of the experience of centuries, 
and is likely to be more adapted to the climatic conditions of the 
country than the ideas derived from experience in other climes and 
other countries. 

While congratulating Dr. Acharya on the completion of his monu- 
mental work, one cannot resist the temptation of requesting liim to 
bring out, in course of the pre.sent year, if possible (in view of the 
likelihood of its being useful in the rebuilding of Bihar), a smaller 
volume containing, in brief, the main conclusions, specially those 
relating to the planning of villages and towns and the building of 
houses. This volume should not contain more than 200 or 250 pages. 
The utility of the work would be immensely enhanced if a Hindi 
translation also appeared simultaneously with the English version. 

Ramananda CHATTERyKi!:, Esq., Editor, Modern Review^ 

As many towns and villages in Bihar will have to be reconstructed, 
all those who are directly and indirectly connected wdth the work 
of reconstruction should have their attention drawn to the ancient 

1 Modern Review, April and May, 1934. 
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Indian ideas of village-planning, town-planning, and architecture in 
general. They are to be found in Professor Dr. P. K. Acharya’s 
masterly edition of the ancient standard Sanskrit work Manasara 
in five sumptuous volumes. Those who do not know Sanskrit need 
not think that the work will not be of any use to them. For Dr. 
Acharya has given a full English translation of the work with critical 
notes. There aie also numerous plates, which will help architects, 
engineers, and builders in their work. 

European architecture has net been a complete success in India 
either from the artistic or from the economic point of \'iew. We 
should give a trial to our own architectural rules and plans, wliich 
were not crude but scientific. 

As the Government and non-official relief societies and the 
Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga are going to spend lakhs of rupees, 
they would do well to spend a very much smaller sum to purchase 
copies of this work, for the preparation and publication of wliich the 
author has received encouragement and assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of the United Provinces, and other 
Governments, and some high officials. The work has been published 
by the O.xford University Press. 

It has been reported in the papers that in Nepal old temples, 
constructed according to ancient Indian methods, have not suffered 
so much from the earthquake as more modern buildings. Tliere is 
reason to believe that buildings on the Manasara plans and methods 
would be durable and beautiful, as well as com para tiv'^el)' inexpensive. 

The patriotism of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and other leaders need not be 
referred to. But it is not to their or anybody clse's patriotism that it is 
necessary to appeal. The appeal is to common sense. And the 
common-sense view is that an elaborate and practical handbook 
of architecture, which has come down from antiquity and which 
embodies the age-long experience of many experts, native to the 
soil and the climate, should at least be given a trial. To dismiss it 
without such trial, is to insult ourselves as well as our ancestors. Of 
course, there should be adaptations to modern conditions, wherever 
necessary. The first two volumes of this monumental work were 
published in 1927 and were highly appreciated by savants and 
artists in India and abroad. They were reviewed in our Bengali 
magazine Prahasi and in the Modem Review. 
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Manasdra is universally recognized as the standard Hindu treatise 
on Hindu architecture. But it lias not hitherto been completely 
published after critical editing, nor comprehensively treated other- 
wise. A complete translation into English was also wanting. Its 
technical terms and ‘ barbarous ’ Sanskrit presented difficulties 
even to professional Indologists. Dr. Acharya h.as, after years of 
devoted labour, succeeded in overcoming these difficulties to a 
sufficient extent to be able to finish his work and thus to open up a 
new line of research. Scholars and the general public will be thankful 
to him for this service. There has been for some time a disposition on 
the part of a section at least of the Indian public to favour Indian 
architecture. But there has not been much definite and scientific 
knowledge of what that architecture stood for. Dr. Acharya ’s work 
will enlighten architects, engineers and craftsmen. 

Frederick Giu'bb, Esq.^ 

Dr. Prjtsanna Kumar Acharya, i.E.s., Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Allahabad, has placed all scholars and researchers 
who are interested in Indian archaeology under a great obligation 
by the completion and publication of his monumental work on the 
Manasdra architecture. Under instructions from the Government 
of the United Provinces the same author compiled .some years ago 
A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, together with a second volume 
on the same subject according to Mdnasdra Silpa-sdstra. Dictionaries 
available previous to that date, whether in Sanskrit, English or any 
other language, did not adequately explain the architectural terms 
of a remote past. For hundreds of years the texts of the Vdstu- 
sdstras had remained unexplored, wailing for someone po.ssessed of 
the necessary erudition and industry to provide students with a 
dictionary which should enable them to make effective u.se of these 
unique manu.scripts. 

Since then Dr. Acharya has devoted a great deal of his time to the 
preparation of the three supplementary’ volumes recently published 
by the Oxford University Pre.ss. 

The work as a whole comprises a comprehensive encyclopaedia 
of what to most people must be a rather abstruse subject. It includes 

^ (i) Hindu (Educational and Literary Supplement), 17th July, 1934. (2; 
Tribune, 20th July, 1934. (3) Leader, 23rd August. (4) Hindustan Times, 3rd 
September, 1934. 
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a scholarly introduction, the original text, English translation and 
157 plates in line and in colour. 

It is not too much to say that in the production of this great work 
in its present form Dr. Acharya has had to surmount myriads of 
difficulties, and he has apparently done so with remarkable success. 
No one would undertake a task of this magnitude except as a labour 
of love, for it is obvious that there could be no material return at all 
commensurate with the amount of work involved, covering as it has 
done in this case a period of seventeen years. When we remember other 
exacting duties which must fall to the lot of the Head of the Sanskrit 
Department (who is also the Dean of the Faculty of Arts) in a modern 
university, it is astonishing that Professor Acharya should have been 
able to accomplish his task so successfully. To decipher worn out 
manuscripts and to translate the technical terms into their English 
equivalent are alone worthy of great praise. But to illustrate the 
text with so many carefully-selected and well-executed sketches, 
diagrams and measured drawings is indeed a colossal achievement. 

The canons and scientific precision of Hindu art and architecture 
are brought out so admirably in these volumes that the theme need 
no longer be looked upon as unintelligible, either by scholars or by 
the general inquirer. To the Western reader they ought to bring 
a new understanding of architecture in ancient India, for they open 
a means of approach hitherto unknown in this branch of study. 

The final volume of sketches and drawings helps to make clear 
the main contents of the Manasara. It speaks in a language that will 
be universally understood, and the work as a whole should facilitate 
tlie classification of Indian architecture in general. Both the northern 
style and its southern counterpart arc very well brought out in 
Dr. Acharya’s work, though special reference to one or the other is 
limited. The unity of the whole is thereby emphasized, and even 
without technical knowledge of the subject the ordinary reader should 
be enabled to grasp something of the significance of Hindu art. 
Laws which have remained too long unuTitten are now brought to 
light for the instruction of this generation in an ancient culture. 

Professor Acharya acknowledges the co-operation in the production 
of this work of such outstanding international scholars as Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, Dr. L. D. Barnett, and Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, whose interest in 
the undertaking is a further testimony to its scientific importance. 
What the learned world demands from India in these matters is 
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certainty of data, and this has iindoubfedly been supplied as a lesuh 
of the author’s prolonged lesearch. 'I'he Manasdra manuscripts aie 
in a class by themselves and they have now been given to the world 
in a form which must be of permanent value. All students of the 
arts of ancient India should feel greatly indebted to Dr. Acharya 
for the illumination which lie has thrown upon a comparatively 
unknown branch of Sanskrit study. The five volumes together :ire 
certainly a notable contribution to the available literature on the 
subject, and their compiler deserves every congratulation on the 
completion of his task. 

I ought perhaps to add that some acknowledgment is due to the 
Government of the United Provinces for the practical support which 
has been given to Dr. Acharya’s research and the publication of its 
results. There ought to be no doubt as to the proper recognition 
of this work by the local educational authorities and universities in 
India. There is no othei country in the world so rich in ancient 
lore of this character, and every (mcourageincnt should be given 
to the production and utilization of works ivhich cannot but enhance 
the status of India ni the realms of art and literatur<^ 

Professor J. Ph. Vogel, Leyden University, Holland* 

It is now more than a century ago that the well-known Essay on thf 
Architecture of the Hindus, by Ram Raz, Native Judg<- and Magis- 
trate at Bangalore, was published. This book, which appeared after 
the author’s death, was mainly a summary' of a Sanskrit work on 
architecture, called Mdnasdra. Ram Raz’s E.s.say is a treatise of sixty- 
four pages, illustrated by means of forty-eight plates. 

In the year 1914 a yomig Sanskrit .scholar from Bengal, Mr. Pra- 
sanna Kumar Acharya, ‘ induced by youthful enthusiasm, ’ under- 
took the gigantic task of editing and translating the standard work 
on Indian architecture of which Ram Raz had only published a 
r6sume. The Essay is, moreover, based on a single manuscript con- 
taining only fifty-eight chapters, whereas the whole Vdstu-sastra now 
published consists of seventy chapters. 

It has taken Dr. Acharya more than twenty years to complete 
this enormous task, and he deserves no less credit for the perseverance 
with which he has carried it through than for the enthusiasm which 

* Ex. Aclorum Orientalium, Voluminc XIV, Excerptum, pp. 224-25. 
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first induced him to undertake it. In 1918 he published a Summary of 
the Manasara as his Doctor’s Thesis at the University of Leyden. 
In 1927 he brought out his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and his 
Indian Architecture according to Manasara Silpa-Idstra, both preliminary 
to the three final volumes, published in 1934, which consist of the 
Sanskrit text with appendices, index and critical notes (altogether 
more than 800 pages), the English translation with a copious index 
(another volume of some 800 pages), and a fifth volume of 157 
partly coloured plates. These plates, it should be understood, do 
not form part of the original work ; they have been prepared by three 
modern draughtsmen who have performed their task with consider- 
able skill. 

Dr. Acharya’s edition of the Manasara is based on no less than 
eleven manuscripts, a full account of which will be found in his 
Preface. It is only the extent of the text which rendered the editor’s 
task a laborious one. Owing to the natiu'e of the subject, the work 
teems with technical terms known neither from ordinary literature 
nor from the kosas, and, consequently, sometimes very difficult to 
explain. But what is worse, it is couched in a language wliich has 
been rightly described as ‘ barbarous.’ The text presented by the 
manuscripts (none of which is ancient) cannot be considered as 
correct. The editor is no doubt correct in assuming ‘ that the 
Manasara was never written in a chaste language and that its im- 
perfections are original.’ The same is true of othei Silpa-idstras, 
as was pointed out by Biihler many years ago. It seems that works 
of this kind were composed by craftsmen who were moved by the 
ambition of writing Sanskrit without possessing the necessary know- 
ledge of that difficult language. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the meaning of several passages is obscure and the 
translation uncertain. Moreover, none of the manuscripts contains 
any commentary, drawings, diagrams, or sketches. 

Dr. Acharya presents his work with a laudable modesty. He 
regards the appearance of it only as a beginning of the study of the 
subject and there can be little doubt that it is bound to render great 
services to anyone engaged in the investigation of ancient Indian 
architecture. . . . 

We have, therefore, every reason to be grateful to Dr. Acharya 
for the valuable work which he has accomplished at the expense of 
so much time and exertion. 
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Rajasevasakta Rao Bahaditr S. Krishnaswamt 
AiYANGAR, M.A., PH.D.’ 

We welcome tlie publication of this monumental work on the archi- 
tecture of the Hindus by Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya of 
the Allahabad University. Professor Acharya has been engaged 
in the study of this subject ever since he obtained the Government 
of India scholarsliip to proceed to Europe, and has produced, as 
a result of his twenty years’ study, five voluminous works on Hindu 
architecture. 

It seems to be quite an accidental coincidence that this magni- 
ficent work on the Mdnasdra should have been brought out almost 
at the centenary of its first notice in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland by Rama Raz, the talented pioneer 
in this field of work. Rama Raz was a typical product of the nine- 
teenth centuiy, and his work, practically the last one, as he died 
before the work was actually out, had to be brought out, such as it was, 
under disadvantages and difficulties that he had to overcome, quite 
comparable to those that Professor Acharya had actually to surmount. 
Rama Raz’s notice was based uptin the few scattered chapters, and 
from a few manuscripts collected from here and there, and put 
together not by any succe.ssful effort at translation, but by wliat could 
more or less be guessed at by references to living workmen and extant 
buildings, with such assistance as could be got from pandits whose 
knowledge of the science was by no means profound. Having regard 
to the disadv'antage under which this first work was published, it 
must be icgardcd as a very creditable performance, even from the 
vantage point of oui possession of the whole text and tlie far superior 
equipment that wc. have for understanding and appreciating the work 
as a whole. 

The work Mdnasdra is regarded, even among arcliitectuial works, 
as one of high authority. Among architectural works so far available, 
this is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and consists of seventy 
chapters, of which the first eight are devoted to preliminaries. The next 
forty-two deal with buildings as such, the remaining chapters being 
devoted to sculpture and iconography. The introductory matter consists 
really of the invocation to the gods and rishis who seem to be called 

^Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIII, Part I, April, 1934. 
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by the name Manasara, which again would mean only rishis expert 
in architecture. The next one has to deal with measurements, quali- 
fications of the architects and so on. The third has reference to the 
divisions of the subject. The next two chapters deal with charac- 
teristics of the soil and the selection of suitable sites for various classes 
of buildings. In these chapters, the soil test and the quality required 
for particular buildings are treated with sufficient elaboration for 
various kinds of buildings. Chapter VI deals with the orientation 
of buildings, in the course cf which the principles of mechanics and 
gnomon, that is dial, etc., arc described. The following chapter (VII) 
deals with site- plans. Thirty-two schemes of these arc given, divided 
into squares for various purposes of structure. The section concludes 
in the VIII chapter with the ceremonies necessary to propitiate the 
deities of the sites, etc. . . . 

This brief summary is enough to indicate that the Manasara is 
a complete work of architecture and sculpture as applied to the con- 
struction of temples and images, and all work of building comiccted 
therewith. Though we know of something like 300 works on these 
subjects, most of which exist only in manuscripts, none of them 
attains to the voluminous and the detailed treatment of the Manasara. 
A certain number have been published since, such as the Mayamata, 
Silparatna, and Manushyalaya-chandrikd in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Scries, and a few c thcr elsewhere ; but none of them comes up to 
the comprehensiveness or compleU- details of the Mdmsdra. The 
Agamaic works, both ^aiva and Vaish?iava, have to deal with these 
very topics, as one of the main sections of these works, both Vaishnava 
and Saiva, hav^e reference to temple-worship. Some of them do 
give detailed descripdon of these, the best among them being the 
Kdmika Agama. Tltis is a vast work of 160 chapters of which a fairly 
large number arc devoted to thc.se subjects. There again architcc- 
lure is generally legarded as subsidiary to town-plaiming. The 
building of temples, of course, forms a part of town-planmng. When 
we g{“t to a description of temples, naturally it takes us on to the 
description of (he making of images, being connected intimately with 
each other. Dr. Acharya draws attention incidentally to the fact 
that even Vedic Indians were not ignorant of stone forts or walled 
cities, stone houses, carved stones and even lirick edifices, although 
they arc generally regarded as being ignorant of these. A certain 
amount of information on these subjects could be collected from 
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Buddhist litercTture as Dr. Acharya points out, not to speak of the 
description of palaces and town.s, such as we find in the Ramdyana 
and the Mahdbhdrata and work of that kind. The Purdnas, like the 
Aganias^ contain elaborate chapters upon these subjects, as again they 
have to deal with the connected subject of temple-worship. A co- 
ordinated study of these gives a detailed idea of architectural notions 
of the Hindus, and these theoretical principles could be verified from 
even existing buildings where they do exist in some number. 

We may conclude by congratulating Professor Acharya upon the 
monumental work that he has produced and brought to a term the 
labours of twenty years of devoted study. Though, accidental, so 
far as Professor Acharya is concerned, the publication of this work, 
the preface to which is dated 6th February, 1933, seems to be almost 
exactly the centenary of the completion of the first work on this sub- 
ject by Rama Raz, as we have already noted. There could be iio 
more appropriate celebration of the centenary of the publication for 
such an important work as the Mdnamra than this careful, complete, 
and an admirably adequate edition of the great work. Let us hope 
that this publication will lead tf) a scientific study of Hindu architec- 
ture with a view to the practical applications wliich Professor Acharya 
wants. We commend the work to those concerned with all our heait, 
and say amen to the wish of the learned editor and translator. 

G. A. Natesan, Esq^., Editor, Indian Review* 

When about .seven years ago Profc-ssor Prasanna Kumar Acharxa 
published the two volumes, A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and 
Indian Architecture according to Mdnasdra Silpa-sdstra, he challenged 
the attention of the world and gave an impetus to the study of a 
long-neglected subject. He has now completed his stupendous 
work with the publication of three volumes containing the Sanskrit 
text of Mdnasdra with critical notes, a translation of it in English, 
and illustrations in line and in colours which run to 157 plates. 
The effort has cost him about twenty year s of devoted research and 
the result is an acliievement whicli has been deservedly acclaimed 
as monumental. His marvellous tenacity of purpose has enabled 
him to succeed where otheis have given up the colossal ta.s’k in desjiair. 

^ J’lic Indian Review, May, 1934, p. 313. 
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He has evolved cogency out of' chaos and left students of Indology 
under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Some idea of the magnitude of his labour can be gleaned from 
the fact that since 1834, when Ram Raz referred in his Essay on the 
Architecture of Hindus to the contents of a few chapters of Mdnasdra 
from a fragmeutaiy manuscript on which he had lighted, the field 
remained unexplored until in the year 1914 Professor Acharya stepped 
in with his great purpose and the scholar’s enthusiasm. The unravel- 
ling of the obscure text of Mdnasdra was in itself a formidable 
endeavour. Men like Dr. G. Buhler and Sir RamkrLshna Bhandarkar 
had stigmatized it as WTitt(;n in the ‘ most barbarous Sanskrit,’ 
while the last of those who have laid testimony to the distracting 
business of translating Mdnasdra is that eminent scholar Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha. The first work confront’ng Profe.ssor 
Acharya was, therefore, to compile an encyclopaedia of Uxhnical 
terms and the collation of illustrative quotations from cognate 
iiteiature. He had then to travel from one end t>f the country to the 
other collecting and arranging a text written in five different scripts, 
possessing eleven badly-preserved manuscripts, subject to five recen- 
sions and comprising more than 10,000 lines of a disheartening 
language. In spite of the forbidding natme of the uiiderlaking, how- 
<-vcr, Professc'i Acharya has triumphed as editor, commentator and 
translator. 

The great value of the work to students of Indian art lies in that 
Mdnasdra is the ‘ most complete, scientific and probably the oldest 
extant recxirtl ’ of Hindu architecture dealing with everything for 
which the c.sscncc of measurement is required. 

Professor Orro Stein, Universh v of Prague, Gzechoslovakia' 

Tlu^ publication of the Mdnasdra, text aiui translation each forming 
a bulky volume, accomp.inied by a third one containing the 
plates, was preceded by two other contributions from the pen of Dr. 
Acharyxi, his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian Architecture 
according to Mdnasdra S’ilpa-sdstra (both s.a., probably 1927 ‘'ttd 1928 
resjjc.clively ). 'Die liirincr work brought an alphabetically arranged 


Kiicliiv OrUnUiliii, Vul. 7 '*0. 1-^, pi). 248-58. 
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terminology of Indian technics, art, settlements, etc., with ample 
quotations from texts and inscriptions, and in two appendices a 
valuable list of Sanskrit works on architecture and of ‘ historical 
architects, with short notes on their works.’ The second book was 
a preparatory one in regard to the present three volumes, giving 
a survey of Silpa-idstra, summaries and synopses of some texts, 
especially of the Mdnasdra, of its position in the literature, drawing 
a comparison with Vitruvius, and finally summing up all the indica- 
tions of the age of Mdnasdra ; an appendix notes down a florilegium 
of grammatical peculiarities, to use an euphemistic expression, 
what Dr. Acharya himself calls a ‘ barbarous ’ Sanskrit. All that 
extensive work goes back to the year 1914, when Dr. Acharya took 
up what Professor Rapson predicted to him would become a i’fe’s 
undertaking. Now the scholar may be proud of having published the 
volumes, though they, according to his modesty, ‘ do not claim to 
be other than provisional.’ No doubt, much more will have to be 
done in that field, but the credit of ‘ beginning of a new line of 
Indology, wliich, it may be perhaps hoped, is likely to prove not 
merely of cultural and historical interest, but possibly of some 
practical benefit to the country and to tlie nation ’ is due to Dr. 
Acharya. 

From that edition of the Mdnasdra the study of more than one 
field of Indology will get a new stimulus, as the inicrrelation of S'ilpa- 
sdstra with many other disciplines is evident. In the first place, of 
course, the history of technical science, the history of Indian arclii- 
tccture and sculpture will draw tin; main profit ; the comparison 
between tlieory and practice is not only interesting, but might yield 
also chronological clues for the history of religious sects. The editor 
has done all he could to bring out a readable text in wliich every 
line has been setded after careful consi deradon, as is to be seen from 
the Critical Notes. But Dr. Acharya has done much more ; he has 
not satisfied himself with the edition, but he has rather for the first 
time brought out a translation of a Silpa-idstra. Everyone who will 
have to work m that field must either adopt his interpretation of 
the complicated materia or improve it by arguments ; but nobody, 
who is aware of the intricate terminology of technical Sdstras can deny 
die pioneer work done by Professoi Acharya. He has, however, 
lacilitated the understanding of, in some way, dead words by a special 
volume of plates, not less than 157 in number, illustrating the features 
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of all the buildings, sculptures, idols, etc. As great as the merit of Dr. 
Acharya may be in bringing out such a volume, the assistance he got 
by Mr. S. C. Mukhciji of the Archaeological Department, partly by 
Mr. R. L. Bansal and Sri Siddalingaswamy, by transforming the 
complicated indications of the text into drawings, appealing much 
more to a vivid comprehension than words, deserves the highest 
appreciation. And great is the obligation under winch students of 
Indology may feel themselves laid to all the factors by the help of 
which such an undertaking has been effected in these days. 

SiLPA-SiDDHANTI K. S. SiDDALINGASWAMI SrI JaGADGURU 
Nagalingaswamy Math 

The world is much grateful to you for the great help you have 
done in publishing the Mdnasdra granlha which is a valuable and pre- 
cious guide to the artists. As far as we know there is scarcely a grantha 
of this type available to guide the artists. After I went through this 
grantha my desire was to give a series of pictures for all the Mdnasdra. 
I am also trying for tliis. It was so long impossible to get a correct 
granlha in complete form. This difliculty has been solved by you. 

Raja Sri Pratap Singh (of Mallapur. United Provinces; 

I have been fortunate enough to see all y'our five volumes on the 
Hindu architecture. You have really taken great pains to revive the 
old art belonging to us which was dying out. You have done a 
great service ... by completing such an important work. How 
much I wish to pay my respects to you in token of my appreciation 
for such a noble work. 

Times Literary Supplement* 

Architecture, like most phases of intellectual activity, finds a 
place in Sanskrit literature, incidentally in the Purdna, Agamas, and 
similar works, and in detail in that extensive technical literature known 
as the Silpa-sdstras, of wliich the best known (example is the Mdnasdra. 
Etymologically the word ‘ Manasara ’ means ‘ the essence of measure- 
ment,’ but in certain connexions seems to be applied to the author 


1 7th Fcbruaiy, 
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of the work, while in one passage in tlic U’eatise it has been used in 
both senses. There is nothing in the work itself to indicate the date 
of a compilation with certainty, but Dr. Acharya would place it 
provisionally between a.d. 500 and 700. 

Dr. Acharya’s three volumes appeal most appositely, marking a 
centenary in the study of Hindu architecture, for it was in 1834 that 
Ram Raz published in English his Essay on the Architecture of the 
Hindus, based on a fragmentary manuscript of the Marmara. It may 
seem strange that the publication of a complete text of such impor- 
tance should have been so long delayed, but Sanskritists were little 
attracted to a purely technical work having claims to literan- 
excellence and abounding in words used in a technical sense differing 
entirely from their derivative literal rendering and, moreover, not 
to be found in dictionaries. A belief that the Manasdra is the standard 
Hindu work on architecture and sculpture prompted Dr. Achaiy a to 
undertake the difficult and laborious task of editing this text and has 
sirstaincd liim in his unremitting labours for .some twenty years. 

The tliree volumes now issued are the third, fourth, and fifth of 
all Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, the author having in 1927 
published, as the first volume, A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 
treating of Sanskrit architectural terms, and, as the second, Indian 
Architecture according to the Manasdra Silpa-sdstra. In the third volumi; 
Dr. Acharya now makes available for the first time the complete 
Sanskrit text of the Manasdra, based on eleven badly-preserved 
manuscripts written in five different scripts and has added three 
appendices, a Sanskrit index, and over 300 pages of critical notes m 
English. Tlial the elucidation of the text calls for such extensive 
annotation witnesses to the difficulties picsented by the defective 
manuscripts and the industiy and scholarship of the author. In 
his preface to the English tran.slation Dr. Acharya has indicated th<; 
method followed in its preparation and the limits imposed by th<; 
imperfect texts. Within those limits he has produced a clear and 
readable translation, and it is but rarely that we are left with such 
cryptic passages as ‘ He (Garuda) is known to have the posture of bent 
inixedness in the walking pose and collectiveness in the sitting pose.’ 

From the complete text it is now plain that architecture in the 
Manasdra is taken in its widest sense and includes systems of measure- 
ment, .selection of sites, town-planning, foundations, bricks, plinths, 
ba.ses, pillars, entablatures, chariots, couches, thrones, crowns and 
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personal ornaments, doors, windows, staircases, wells and drains and 
even balances and baskets and cages for birds and beasts. The carv- 
ing and casting of images of deities, sages and donors and the mak- 
ing of cult objects occupy no fewer than twenty of the seventy chapters. 
That the Manas dr a is a practical work based on experience and 
actual measurement of the then existing architectural and sculptural 
objects can hai'dly be doubted, but mingled with the technical detail 
are many ritual rules and other extraneous matter, not however with- 
out considerable interest. Hindu fondness for classification is evi- 
denced in the multiplicity of types, and we have thirty-two varieties 
of site-plans, fifty kinds of mouldings and sixty-four types of column 
bases and so on, until it becomes dilTicult to determine wheic reality 
ends. The importance of exact proportion and strict adhcrtnicc to 
tlic rules annunciated is emphasized throughout the woik, and this is 
liased not only on aesthetic considerations, foi a whole cha])tcr is 
devoted to penalties arising from any deviation. For instancx it is 
laid down that, ‘ If the staircase be Ic.ss or greater the master would 
certainly be crippled,’ and such might indeed happen from such a 
faulty construction ; but it seems somewhat severe that ‘ if the. height 
of a pillar be lower or higher the family and race of tlie master will be 
exterminated.' Light is thrown on the religious toleration of the 
age, for two chapters are devoted to rules for the making ol' Buddhist 
and Jain images. 

Of storeyed buildings three styles are mentioned, namely, Nagara, 
Ve.sara and Dravida, and Dr. Achaiya considers these Urins as 
geographical and would render them as the architectural styles o( 
North, East and South India respectively. These thrt'e terms, 
however, occur several times in the text in connexion with such differ- 
ent objects as the linga, yoni and cars, and there merely in the sense; 
of srpiare, circular or hexagonal. But whatevei the meaning of 
Nagaia, Vesara and Dravida, it is impossible to escape from the 
feeling that the architecture of the Mdmsnra is, in general, that of 
South India, foi the many-storeyed gopura, the clustered columns, 
heavy entablatures, numerous court-yards, halls of .i thousand 
columns, etc., have still their living examples at Tanjorc, Tiruvahir, 
and Srirangam, but arc not only ab.sent nowadays in Northern India 
but w(*re equally so in the period assigned to the Mdnasdra, as ex- 
< aval ion at numerous sites in that regiem hav<' revealed no (rac:e.s of 
such monuments, and the buildings of Northc.rn India elescribed by 
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the Chinese pilgrims, who were in India between a.d. 500 and 700, 
arc not those of the Manasdra. That eight of the eleven manuscripts 
consulted by Dr. Acharya were in South Indian scripts is not without 
significance. 

Although it is impossible to be perfectly certain of the interpre- 
tation of all the terms used in the Manasdra, Dr. Acharya has felt that 
an endeavour should be made to illustrate as far as possible the 
architectural and sculptural forms detailed therein^ and the fifth 
volume consists of 157 plates. For these he has naturally had to rely 
upon others, but has been fortunate in obtaining for the preparation 
of those illustrating sculpture and ornament the assistance of K. S. 
Siddhalingaswamy, ‘ A Silpin by heredity,’ and a master working 
to tlie living Sastraic tradition, whose drawings, eleven of them in 
colour, seem thoroughly in keeping with the spirit cf the text. For 
most of the architectural illustrations he is indebted to Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji, a trained architect and a graduate in Sanskrit, who.so i:.*! 
liiu. drawings are a praiseworthy attempt to interpret ihc very diffi- 
cult text. In general he has done this with success, but the staircase 
m Plate xcix appears too European in style, the Biaigali roof of the* 
canopied throne of Plate exxx, and the foiled arch of the late Mughal 
type of the Pushpa-torana on Plate oxxxii arc more than doubtful for 
so early a period as that assigned to the Mdnasdra, while die repre- 
sentation of the Kalpa-vriksha on Plate cxxxv deviates from the text 
description of this wonder-woiking tree, of which an early sculjitural 
example exists in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and inspiration for 
which might hav< been sought in the garlanded trees of the Bharhut 
and Sanchi gateways and railings. 

League of Nations, Information Meusuelles* 

Editorial : Le Mdnasdra, cette oeuvre classique sur rarchitecturc 
hindouc, a fait, ces dernieres annees, I’objct de la publication dc cinq 
fort volumes, comptant ensemble pres de 3.000 pages. Lcs deux pre- 
miers volumes, parus en 1927, sont cpuis&. Nous ne pouvons done 
faire etat ici que des trois derniers, et, plus particulicremenl du quat- 
riome Architecture of Mdnasdra qui est la traduction en anglais du texte 
Sanscrit original contenu dans le troisiemc volume. Le ciriquicrne 
reunit les illustrations auxquellcs le texte se rcfcrc. 

^ June, 1934. 
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Le texte public est basd sur Ics onze manuscrits existants, r^unis 
par Sir Austen Chamberlain, alors secretaire d’Etat pour les Indes, 
en vue de la redaction de cet ouvrage. A I’exception d’un scul, ccs 
manuscrits sont tons fragmcntaires et aucun ne comprend des com- 
mentaircs, dessins ou diagrammes. Si des specialistes avaient dej^ 
cite des extraits de Tun ou de I’autre de ces manuscrits, nul n’cn avait 
encore tente la traduction. Quelques textes sanscrits sur I’architecture 
ont bien et6 imprimes au cours des demi6res annees, mais aucun 
n’avait et^ jusqu’^ present traduit en anglais ou commente en aucune 
langue, hindoue ou europccnnc. C’est a Sir John Marshall, directeur 
general dc I’Archeologic, que Ton doit I’idee de la publication d’une 
edition etablie sur des bases scientifiques de cet ouvrage essentiel sur 
Tarcliitecture hindoue. La traduction du texte original devait 
etre accompagnee des commentaires necessaires, de dessins et 
diagrammes. Dans la preface de I’ourvage actucl, P, K. Acharya 
retrace les differentes etapes de la preparation de I’ouvrage qui parait 
maintenant, apres dix-sept ans d’un labcur continu. D’un grand 
interet, aussi bien culturel qu’historique, il semble appele a rendre 
egalement des services pratiques. La politique de I’architecturc aux 
Indes, basce depuis quelques si6cles deja sur I’imitation etrangfere, en 
depit des conditions climateriques toutes differentes, n’a pas toujours 
eu des resultats heureux. On per^oit de cc fait la portec pratique 
quo peut presenter la Mdnasdra. II reste k verifier si les monuments 
parvenus jusqu’a nous, ont ete edifies selon les regies et principes 
exposes dans Ic Mdnasdra. Si, tout en tenant compte des conditions 
actuelles, il est avere que ces methodes sont scientifiquement appli- 
cables, il scrait interessant de les experimenter sur des constructions 
modernes. 

Les deux premiers ouvrages publics a ce sujet, par M. Acharya 
et actuellement epuises {A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Indian 
Architecture according to Mdnasdra) ont suscite un tel interet qu’ils 
font amene a mettre Ic probl6me k I’etude de la fa^on la plus syste- 
matique dans I’etat actuel de nos connaissances. Le texte original 
est souvent tr 5 s defectueux et I’interpretation n’en est pas toujours 
certaine. C’est grace a la collaboration de Mr. S. C. Mukherji, b.a., g.d. 
ARC., A.I.I.A., attache au departement archeologique qu’ont ete ^tablies 
les illustrations, interpretation graphique aussi fiddle que possible du 
texte. Apr6s plusiturs tentativesVqu’il faUut abandonner, 32 dessins 
de sculptures, au trait et en couleurs, ont 6t6 ex6cut^ par Silpa 
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SiddliaiiLi Sivayogi Sri Siddahngaswaniy, chef du monastere Jagad- 
guru Nagalinsgaswamy. Nul n’etait mieux place, a tous egards, 
pour ciitreprendre cettc lachc qui Jui couta six mois de travail, apres 
(U.S essais cl experiences qui nc durerent pas moins d’un an. Conscient 
ties dillicultcs que presentait la tache de traduirc un lextc aussi inutile, 
Iraitant de sujets aussi techniques I’auteui s’esl attache a serrer Ic 
texte d’aussi pres que possible, ct a e\Ttcr toule interpretation hasar- 
dcuse Dans unc pieface tr^is documentet, il indique bri^ivemeut le 
contenu de chacun des 70 chapities qui composent I’ouvrage et tloni 
les huit premiers servent d’intioduction, les 42 suivants trailant de 
c}U(;stions d’architecture, les vingt derniers consacres a la sculpture. 
Une liste de manuscrits traitant des sujets analogues est donnee 
a la suite du dictionnaire d’arclutecture hindouc. Ces memes manus- 
ents sont bri^vement analyses dans la preface du tome IV. 

La date du Mdnasdra, longucment discut& dans Ic premier 
volume, ne pourra etre vraiment lixee que le jour ot'i Ton aura reussi 
a identifier I’antcur du traitc— a moms qu’il ne s’agissc d’unc compila- 
tion. Le sens memc du litre reste incertain. Dans le texte mcine, 
Mdnasdra est employe dans plusicurs acceptions differentes. Ceux qui 
estiment que I’ouvrage a etc inspire plus ou moms directeinent par 
le roi de ce nom, font remontei le document au vii' siocle, d’autres 
reculcnl cettc date jusqu’a 450 environ ; d’auties encore, s’appuyani, 
sur des similitudes avec le traite de Vitruve (25 av. J.-C.) estiment 
qu’il pent avoir ete compose aussi bien quelqu(;s siecles a^’ant qu’apres 
ce dernier ouvrage. 

La preface du troisi6me volume [Mdnasdra — Sanskrit Text with 
critical notes) donne la description detaillee des onze mun.scrits sur 
lesquels est basee la publication de ce texte. 

Pravasi, the leading Bengali Mag.azine’ 

Editorial : Allahabad Viswa-vidhyalayer Saih.skrita vibhager 
adliyaksha adhyapak doctor Prasanna Kumar Acharyer pandilya 
dirgha-kal-\7^api parisram o adhyavasayer gune prachin Bhaxatavar- 
sher sthapatya o murti-Silpa sambandhiya Manasar namak prasiddha 
granther ckti utkrishta Sarhskaran prakasita haiyachhe. Taj-janya 
tini prithivir samuday prachya-vidyanuragir kritajnata-bhajan. Ihate 


^ Chaitra and Vaishak, B. S. 1341. 
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Manasarer muJ sariiskrita, samskrita parisislita, pratyek sabcia kon 
koM prislitbay achhe tahar anukramanika, pratyek acihyaycr nana 
patha-bhed o Jika, samagra grantha-khanir Ingreji anuvad, Ingrajite 
vistarita vishay-suchi o ^abda-suchi, grantha-karer rachita sarhskrita o 
dirgha Ingreji bhumika, evarh 157 sumudrila plate anek-sata grihadir 
naksa o murtir chitra achhe. Bahu-sarhkhyak murti-chitra bahu-varne 
mudrita. Aj-kal prachin Bharatiya .sthapatyer prati sikshita-srenir 
lokder kichhu drishti padiyachhe. Kintu sthapatya o miirti-silpa sam- 
bandhe prachin Bharatiyader gaveshana, anusilan o jnan ki-rup vista- 
rita o suspashta chhila, taha kam loke-i janitcn evarh sakaler janibar 
npay-o chhila na. Doctor Acharyer grantha dekhile taha Jana ya-i-be. 
Grantha-khanir mulya lekha na-i. Sakale kinite paribena bate, kintu 
sakal viswa-vidyalaycr library-te, sakal bada kalejer, viseshatah engine- 
ering college-r Hbrary-te, Art school sakaler library-te, bada bada 
(Uigmcer-der o griha-nirmata company-der pustak- saihgrahe iha 
rakshita ha-o-ya (“kanta avasyak. Iha Bharata-varsher ye sav viswa- 
v'idyalaye engineering vibhag achhe tahar ahgibhfita engineering 
collegc-gulitc evarh vi^wa-vidyalayer sahit samparka-sunya engineer- 
ing college o vidyalay-samuhe agrasar chhatrader adhitavya pustak- 
baliya mrddharita ha-o-ya kartavya. Amader visvas e-i ye, yadi 
Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya ekhan jivita thakiten, taha ha-i-le 
tini nischay-i e-i pustak-khani Kalikata (Calcutta) viswa-\idyalayei' 
engineering upadhi-prarthi-der avasya-pathya grantha-samuher anya- 
taina baliya nirddharan kariten. Ekhan i-ha antatah Kashir Hindu 
Vh.svva-vidyalaycr engineering college-e adhita ha-o-ya uchit. Grantha- 
khanike viswa-^'idyalayer adhitasya kaiile paroksha suphal e-i ha- 
i-be ye, prachin Bharatiya-dcr sthapatya o murti-^ilper jnaner 
pariman sambandhc satya dharana janmi-be. Ta-chhada, e-i ubhay 
silpe prachin-era yadi kona bhram kariya thaken, nutan jnan o 
gaveshanar prabhave tahar saihsodhan ha-i-be. Karan prachin va 
adhunik kona lekhak-der-i kona \dshayer jnan sarapurna va chfi- 
danta na-he. 

VisAL BhArat, the leading Hindi Magazine* 

‘ Manasar ’ sthapatya kala-ka ck atyant prachin sarhskrit granth 
hai. Is grantha-ka astitva sau-sava-sau varsha pahale se jnat tha; 

1 Braj Mohan Verma : Jeth, V.S. 1991. 
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lekin uska praka^an ab-tak na ho saka tha. Granth iihjiniyaro-n, 
^ilpiyo-n, murtikaro-n aur karigaro-n ke liye vyavaharik dhahg par 
liklia gaya tha, aur jan padta hai ki unhi-n logo-n-kc hath-me raha. 
Prachin kal me-n chhapc-khanc to the nahi-n, sablu granth hath-se 
lii nakal kiye jatc the. ‘Manasar’-ka kam jinhc-n padta tha, ve prayah 
be-padhe-likhc silpi aur karigar hote the. Unke dvara nakal kiye 
janc-me-n asuddhi-ya-n rah jana sambhava hi nalii-n, varan avasy- 
ambhavi tha. Phal yah hua ki samay-ke phcr-se ‘ Manasar ’-ki jo 
pratiya-n vartman kal tak pahu-n-chi-n, ve a^uddhiyo-n-ka bhandar 
ban ga-i-n. Unki bhasha itni a^uddha ho gai hai ki Sir Bhandarkar 
aur Dr. Biihler ne uski bhasha ko atyant, ‘ barbar ’ saihskrit likha 
hai. 

Sri Prasanna Kumar Acharya-ne bis varsha-ke sudirgh parisram 
ke bad ‘ Manasar ’-ko tin jildo-n me-n prakasit kiya hai. 

‘ Manasar ’ apne dharhg-ka anokha granth hai. Is-sc Bharatki 
Prachin sabhyata aur kala-par jo prakas padcga, uska mulya anka 
nahi-n ja sakta. Pustak sattar adhyayo-n-me-n vibhakta hai . . . 
Samaj-ki vibhinna srcniyo-n-ki haisiyat-ke anusar un-ke makan bhi 
ck-se le-kar barah tallc tak-ke bataye gayt^ hai-n, aur unki har 
tarah-ki lambai-chaudai-ka anupat-adi visad-rup-sc sam-jhaya gaya 
hai. Yah sun-kar ascharya hota hai ki absc lag-bhag do hazar 
varsha pahale Bharat-me-n barah tallc un-chc aur talabo-n-ki 
buniyade-n, khambhe, unke bhcd aur akar, chhatc-n, gumbad, sikhar, 
imarati saman (patthar, in-ten, lakdi aur dhatu-ki chizc-n), toran, 
naliya-n, sidhiya-n aur zine, ahata, angan, darvaze, khidkiya-n, maha- 
rabe-n ityadi sthapatya-se sambandlia rakhnc vali pratyek vastuke 
vivaran ‘ Manasar ’-me-n maujud hai-n. Iske atirikta, savariya-n, rath 
sirhhasan, furniture-ki chizc-n aur Hindu, Bauddha, Jain murtiya-n 
ityadi banane-ke sambandh-mcn bhi vyavaharik ^iksha ‘ Manasar ’- 
men maujud hai. 

Sriyut Acharya-nc jin kathina-iyo-n-ka samna karte huyc is kar^'a- 
ko kiya hai, unhc-n dekhtc huye, unki jitni prasarhsa ki jay thodi 
hai. Bharat-sarkar aur Yukta-Prantiya sarkar ne is mahan granth- 
ke prakasan-me-n jo sahayata di hai, uske liye ve bhi badhai-ke 
patra hai-n. 

Zarurat is bat-ki hai ki Bihar-ke punar nirman-kc karyame-n jo 
irhginiyar tatha anya log bhag le rahe hai-n, ve is granth-ko achchhl 
tarah padhe-n aur navin vaijnanik avishkaro-n aur j^kariyo-n 
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ka avasyak samaves karke ‘ Manasar ’ me-n varnit sthapatya aur 
nagar-rachana adiko kam-men layen. . . . 

Is pustak-ka Hindi-me-n nikalna atyanta avasyak hai. 

Hindustani, the leading Hindi quarterly^ 

Prayag-visva vidyalaya ke samskrit-vibhag ke adhyaksha Doctor 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya, i.E.s., m.a., ph.d,, d.litt., mahodaya ne 
jis yogyata aur parisram se panch jildo-n men prachin-Bhartiya- 
vastuvidya sambandhi vishayo-n par prakas dala hai, uskc liye vc 
hamare dhanyavad ke patra hai-n. Prastut panch jildo-n ka prakasan 
kar hamare prant ki sarkar ne prachin Bharatiya sarhskriti ke adhya- 
yan me Bharatiya itihas ke jijnasuo-n ke liye ek atyanl upayogi 
samagri upasthit kar apni udarta aur jnanasraya ka parichaya diya 
hai. . . . yah asa karna anuchit nahi-n ki in grantho-n kc adhyayan 
sc bhavishya me Bhartiya itihas par bahut kuchh prakas pad sakega 
aur hamara ajfiat vigat bahut kuchh prakas-maya ho kar hamare 
samne upasthit hoga aur hame-n apni prachin sarhskriti aur vigat 
unnat avastha ka parichaya kara sakega. 

^ 1935, Mr. Satyajeevan V'erma, m.a. 
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Abacus, identified with vdhana, 230. j 

Abhanoa, a pose, slight flexion, 138, j 

155- 

AbhAsa, class of building, 113, 114, 
225. 

doors, 234. 

phalli, 140. 

prdkdra^ 116. 

— glass, of three kinds, 137, 138, 151. 

— in Kdmikdgama^ 144. 

— style of pavilions, 120. 

Abhaya (Pani-mudra), refuge-granting 
attitude of hand, 138, 139, 143, 301. 

Abhayadana, temple of, 320. 

Abhayagiri, a ddguba of Anuradha- 
pur, 291. 

— ascribed to King Valtagainini 
Abhaya, 291. 

Abhidiiana-kosa, lexicography, 16. 

Abhisi lEK A-LAKSi I AN A, crown and 

coronation, 131. 

Abhishkka-mandapa, corona tion-hall, 
124, 132. 

Abja (or amhuja or padma or saro^ 
ruha), a moulding partly correspond- 
ing to cyma, 203. 

Abjakan'Ia, a class of teii-storcycd 
buildings, 116, 189, 

Abodes of five kinds, allowed to Bhik* 
khus, 66. 

Abu, temple of, 260, 261. 

Ai:c:oMMODATioN, in an ordinary Vcdic 
house, 56. 

Achaemenids, styl(‘ of architecture of, 
377. 37«* 

AchAr, preceptor, 329. 

Agharya, supreme director, 98. 

Adbhuta, a proportion in architectural 
measurement, 105, 108, 200. 

— class of buildings in Kdinikdgmnay 
195- 

of two-storeyed buildings, 1 15, 

187. 

Adhama, smallest type of ten-Za/rt 
systern, 145. 


AdhAra, moulding, 204. 

— support of a chariot, 127. 

— the base, 1 1 1 . 

Adhiraja (or MahArAja, y.r.), class of 
kings, 264. 

— head-dress of, 132. 

— ornaments suited to, 134. 
AdiiishthAna-vidiiAna, base, 108-109, 

III, 144, 227, 261. 

AdhivAsana, ceremony at coronation, 
132. 

Adi-mana, and its nine varieties, 197. 

— primary measurement, 144. 

AdisAra, authority on architecture in 

Mdnasdray 155, 212, 245. 
Adi'I'YADHArma, Maharajadhiraja, first 
King of Java, 354, 355. 

Adi-Vishnu (or Vasiideva, or Janar- 
dana), temples in villages and towns 
of, 272. 

Agama, a special class ol works belong- 
ing to Southern India, 85. 

— deals extensively with architectural 
matters, 85. 

— details about architectural styles in, 
206. 

— indebted to Mdnasdra^ 208. 

— similarity of, to Silpa-sdstras, 85-86. 
Agarwal, the Hon’ble Rai Amarnath, 

acknowledgment of assistance 
received from, xxvii. 

— Rai Ramcharan, acknowledgment 
of assistance received from, xxvii. 

Agastya, hermitage of, 360. 

— blackstone image of, 360. 

— built a temple of Bhadraloka, 360. 

— image and measurement of, 147. 
Agastya, an authority on architecture, 

170. 

— authority on which Visvakarma 
treatise is based, 17 1. 

— chapters borrowed from, in Samgraha^ 
183. 

— connexion with Mayainala and Mdna^ 
sdray 171. 

— some chapters similar to those of 
Manasdra, 171. 
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Agastya-sakaladhikara, a treatise on Alajaghit, a type of altar, 393. 

architecture, 170-171. Alaka, kind of head-dress for queens 

Aghana, hollow, 1 18. of prdhdraka and aslragrdha^ 132. 


Aohana-mana, architectural measure- 
ment, 200. 

Agni-Purana, dilates on architectural 
matters at great length, 82-83. 

— forty-five types of buildings under 
five classes in, 189-190. 

— relation of direct influence with 
Garuda-Putdna^ 250. 

indebtedness to Mdnasdray 240. 

— referred to, by Bana, 277. 

— types of buildings compared with 
those of other Purdms^ Agamas^ Mdna- 
sdra and Brihat-satfihita, 

Agni-Sala, hall of fire-altar in the 
centre, 56. 

Ahuka, one of the two merchants who 
built the Vaidyanatha temple in 
Kangra, 289. 

Ahura-Mazda, image of, 391, 413. 

— not identical with Maya-Asura, 247. 
Aindrajala, art of jugglery, 9. 
Airavata, a class of five-storeyed 

buildings, 115, 188. 
Aitareya-Brahmana, reference to 
angula measure in, 198. 

Aiwan, opening in the centre of the 
roof, 304. 

Aiyangar, S. K., on Mdnasdra architec- 
ture, 436. 

Ajanta, monuments at, 260, 309. 

— influence of, 313. 

— marks of destruction at, 416. 
Akara-j 5 ^ana, mining, 14. 

Aksha, axle, 127. 

Aksha-krida, playing with dice, i 7. 
Aksha-mala, rosary, attribute of 
Brahma, 138. 

— of Sarasvati and Brahmani, 142, 

145- 

Akshara-musiijika-kathana, guessing 
of letters, etc., in a closed fist, 14. 

— of two kinds, 14-15. 

Akshobhya, cardinal Buddha, 286. 
Akshu, the wicker work in Vedic huts, 

56. 

Ak-sipil, ancient fortifications at, 299. 


Alambana-bahu, balustrade, 72. 

Aeaungsithu, builder of Thatpyinuyu, 
321, n. 2. 

! Alberuni, who mentions eighteen 

I PurdnaSf 277. 

I Alekhya, painting, 6. 

Alinda, verandah, 70, 119, 

Alinga, a moulding, 204. 

Allahabad, pillar of Asoka at, 382. 
Alp a, class of buildings in Kdmikdgamay 

195* 

Altars, construction and measurement 
of, 393- 

— in India, 392 - 393 * 

— in Persia, 392. 

— ten classes of, 393. 

Amalaka, Amala-Hla^ 261. 

: Amalaka, vantika-pltham, cliair with 
' many legs, 74. 

' Amala-sila, large, fluted, circular block 
I crowning the summit in Northern 
j temples, 261. 

1 — identical with murdhni-ishtaka of 
I Ndgara style, 261. 

I Amarabati, traces of pillars at, 382. 

I — representation of lats in, 382. 

^ Amarakosha, architectural terms in, 

! 9 (>- 

I Amaravati, monastery at, resembling 
! Depung monastery of Tibet, 284. 

! Ambaranath, temple at, 261. 

I Ambon (or Ambonia), group of islands, 
architectural remains in, 35 1 . 

, Ambuja, see Abja. 

America, Central, traces of Indian 
architecture in, 372-375. 

Amitabha, a cardinal Buddha, 28G. 
Amluk-dara, ruined stupa at, 315. 

Amogha-siddha, a cardinal Buddha, 
286. 

I Amrita-nandana, class of halls, 404. 

I Amsa, for angula^ 145. 

Amsu, name of' a moulding, 204. 
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Amsumad-bheda, architectural chapters 
in, 162-165. 

— comparison with Mdnasdra^ 162-165. 

— Ka^yapa, 161. j 

— largely influenced by Mdnasdra^ 1 

165. ! 

— reference to Idla measurement in, 

199- . 

— similarity to Mdnasdra^ 162. 

— treatise on architecture, 162-165. 

Amsumadbuedaoama, architectural 
matters in, 92. 

— details of tdla measures taken from, 
by Rao, 200. 

Amsuvurman family, of Nepal, 2t>5. 

Anahita, statue of, 395. 

An ANA, face, 191. 

An AND A, image of, 283. 

— 23-fcet high figure c)f, in Gal- 
Vihara, 292. 

— temple with arch and vault near 
Pagan, and its plan, 320. 

Anaurahta, who built Lokananda 
Pagoda, 318. 

Nan Paya, 320. 

Pitakat-Taik, 321. 

Andhra (the corrupt form of Randlira) 
{see Randhra), 206, 207. 

— branch of Vesara style of architec- 
ture, 257. 

— hexagonal car, 127. 

Andhras, empire of, 267. 

ANgA-BiiOsHANA, omameiits of the 

body, 134. 

Anga-dOshana, defects of limbs, 156- 
137, 236. 

Anghri, a moulding, 204. 

— dwarf pillars, 130. 

Angiiri-pada, dwarf pillars, 130. 

Angirasa, authority on architecture, 

Angkor Thom, capital of Cambodian 
kingdom, 339, 345. 

— a hundred years required for cons- 
truction of, 345. 

— completed by Yasovarman, 339, 345. 

— general plan of, 345. 

— palace enclosure of, 345-356. 

— some of the temples of‘, built as 
palaces, 346. 


Angkor-VAt, 326, 338. 

— absence of arch and dome, but 
numerous pillars in, 342. 

Buddhist features in, 343. 

— abundance of snake symbols in, 
342 - 343 * 

— belongs to the third group of 
Cambodian temples, 340. 

— capable of providing needs of a 
court, 346. 

— completed by Suryavarman II, 339. 

— identity of, 342-343. 

— profusion of sculptures in, 342. 

— situation, area, and general plan of, 

341* 

— temple proper of, 341 342. 

Angola, finger-breadth, unit of mea- 
surement, 98, 145, 197 198, 207. 

— three kinds of, 145, 152. 

AngulIyaka, finger-ring, 134. 

Anila-bhadraka, class of cars, 127. 

Aniruddiia, authority 011 architecture 

in Aialsya-Purdna, 245. 

Ankurarpana, ceremony at coronation, 
132. 

Annam, corresponds to ancient Chara- 
pa-desa, 316. 

Annulet, see Fillet. 

Antah-saiA, inner part of palaces, 124. 

Anta-iiara, second court, 116,233. 

Antara, interspace, 144. 

— also anlardla, aniarlka, an*aritay a 
moulding like fillet, 204. 

Antarala, ante-room, 1 14. See Antara 
also. 

Antarika, see Antara. 

Antariksha, 125. 

ANTARiKSHA-KAN'rA, a class of ten- 
storeyed buildings, 116, 189. 

Ant.^ri'I’a, see Antara. 

Antar-mandala, innermost court, 116, 
117,283. 

Antika, a kind of two-storeyed build- 
ings, 187. 

Anuradhapur, Buddhist monuments 
at, 291. 

— capital of Ceylon and one of Bud- 
dhism, 290. 

Apasamchita (or Savana), class of 
building, 86, 114, 187, 194. 
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Apastamba. full particulars of altars 
393 - 

Apa-vatsya, a quarter for temple of 
Isa, 272. 

Ar<«ostylos, type of temples in Vitru- 
viuSy 225. 

Arama, rest-house, 6g. 

Arch, absence of, in Gairiboclian archi- 
tecture, 342. 

— decorations of, 130. 

— of four classes, 133. 

— ornament for thrones, ol various 
shapes, 130. 

— systematically employed in Burma, 
320. 

Architects, gifts to, 131. 

Architecture, adaptability of Indian 
style, 419. 

— arts included in, 410-41 1. 

— Brahmanical necessity of the many 
schools included in, 77. 

— Buddhist, 65-75. 

— Chalukyan, 77, 78. 

— Dravidian, 77, 78. 

— Epic, 78-80. 

— essence of, 410. 

— foreign elements in Indian styles. 
414-415. 

— funerary, in India, 391, 413. 

in Persia, 390-391, 413. 

— Hindu, abroad, xi, xii, 283 375. 
materials lor the history ol', ix, 

X. 

nature and future of, xii, xiii ; 

408. 

no Persian influence on, xii, 

376-407 ; 413-414- 
survey of, xi ; 27-28. 

— Jain, 75-77. 

— merging capacity of Indian stvlcs, 

414. 

— military, in Persia, 397. 

— Pallava, 77, 78. 

— Puranic, 80-84. 

— sources of Indian styles, 417-419. 

— treatises on most of them compila- 
tions, 185. 

— Vedic, 54-64. 

— what is meant by Indian styles, 41 1. 

Ardha-chitra, semi-transparent glass, 
138. 


Ardiia-iiara, string of pearls worn 
round the neck, 134. 

Ardha-Narisvara, images in the Siva 
temple at Yajfia^ala, xiv. 

Arddhayoga, bungalow type of old 
Bengal buildings, 414. 

— partly religious partly residential 
building, 66, 67. 

Aroala, a moulding, 204. 

Arkakanta, a class of elcven-stoi eyc eJ 
buildings, 116, 189. 

Arrian, 400. 

Arsha, class of phalli, 140. 

Arts, an account of, 1-26. 

— Buddhistic, 20-21. 

— called &ilpa^ or Kald or ^ilpa-kaldy 1. 

— Christian, 21-22. 

— classified in groups. 17-18. 

— Hindu, 22-24. 

— in various treatises, 1-5. 

— list of sixty-seven, in Kavidsiltray 
5 - 1 7 - 

— Muhammadan, 21. 

— number sixty-lbur a fictitious one, 
1 7 -, 

— of Central Asia, influenced l)y 
Hindu culture, 314. 

— primitive, cubic, mixed, classic, 
pyramidal, and derived, 330-331. 

— qualifications of a student of, 4-5. 

— referred to in three classes of 
literatures, i . 

— religious origin and secular 
character of, 2.J.. 

— remarks in the list of, 18-19. 

— sub-divided into, 5-18, 17. 

— traditional number, sixty-four, i. 

— you til and beauty essential for 
cultivation of, 19-20. 

Artaxerxes, Codomanus, entombed at 
Naksh-i-Rustam, 390. 

— hypostylc hall of, 388. 

— Mnemoii, 390. 

Artha-sastra of KauthJya, architec- 
tural matter described in, 92, 2. 

— Mdnasdra indebted to, 208. 

— reference to angula measures in, 
198. 

Ar'jist, divided in lour classes by Mam- 
sdruy 214. 
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AsabIighita (or Asana), class of build- 
ings, 86, 1 14, 187. 

Asamyojya, class oi' hhushana-yojana art, 

Asana (or AsAMcaiiTA), a moulding, 204 

— class of building, 86, 114, 187. 

ihree-storcyed buildings, 115, 

188. 

— seats, 128. 

— sitting posture and its types, 154, 
154 n. I. 

Asandako, rectangular chair, 7.}. 
AsandI, settee, 60. 

— God’s, 60. 

— imperial and sacrificial, 60. 

— its construction, 60. 

— King’s, 60. 

— large couches, 74. 

— originated with nobility, 60. 
Ashtasra, octangular building, 192, 

i 93 > 194- 

Ashta-tala, eight-storeyed building, 

— system of measurement, 142, 146, 
148. 

Asoka, conquest of Kalihga by, 266. 

— emissaries of, and visit to Champa, 

329- 

— pillars of, 381-382. 

— references to Gholas, Pandyas, etc. 
by, 266. 

— relation between North and South 
in time of, 265-266. 

— sent missionaries to Cambodia, 343. 
to Siam, 322-323, 324. 

— visited Nepal and built five chailyas 
at Pa tan, 285. 

A. 4 ramagara, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

Assembly Halls, described in Mahd- 


I Astrological works, architectural 

: matters in, 94-95. 

1 Asvaghosha, visit to Cambodia, 343. 

j Atesu-gaii, fire-place, 392, 394, 413. 

■ I Atharva-veda, reference to pillars in, 
i 385- 

! Ati-biianga, excessive flexion, a pose, 

! / 55 - 

, Asvattha, in Buddhist images, 146. 

I Atisha, Indian Pandit who restored 
Lamaism in Tibet and established the 
Gelupga order of monks, 283. 

Atmartha, class of phalli, 140. 

Atri, authority on architecture in 
MaLya-Purdnay 245. 

— thrown in a machine room, 403, 
412. 

Attalika, edifice, 96. 

Attic, class of Graeco-Roman doors, 
234 - 

Aupunisiiudadhikara, treatise attribu- 
ted to Kanchumara, 9. 

Avachchaya, light shadow, 100. 

Avantipur, temples of, 289. 

Avantivarman, who built temples of 
I Avantipur, 289. 

Avarya, authority on architecture in 
ManasdrOy 155, n. 2, 246. 

Ay ADANA, a place of worship, 392. 

Ayadi, architectural formulas of mea- 
surement, 86, 140, 141, 146. 

Aymonier, E., 339. 

Ayudhalaya, arsenal, 124. 

Ayuthia, temple at, 325. 

B 


hhdraldy 79. 

AsthAna-mandapa, hall of public 
audience, 1 24. 

Astragal, a Graeco-Roman moulding, 
203, 230. 

— identified with Hara, 230. 
AstragrAhin, class of kings, 124,264, 

404. 

— head-dress of, 132. 

— ruler of several districts, 265. 

— throne of, 129. 


Babhru (mushtika), a class of octago- 
nal buildings in Gartida-Purdnay 19 1. 

Babylon, no direct influence of, on 
Indian art, 377. 

Bacchus, temple suited to, 225. 

Badami, temples at, resembling Cham 
structures, 337. 

, BAhAr, slupa of, similarities with Mauri* 
Tim and Kurghan-Tirii stupas, 296. 

I Bahih-salA, outer part of palaces, 1 24* 
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Bahir-bhOshana, external ornaments, 
certain articles of furniture, 1 34, 

135* 

Bahu-linoa, phalli in a group, 140. 
Bahulya, a moulding, 203, 230. 
Bakheng (mount), temple at, 339. 
Bakong, temple of, 339. 

Baku, temple of, 339. 

Ba(Va)labhi, a class of rectangular 
type of ])uildings, 190. 

Balagra, a measurement, 98. 
Baia-KrIpanaka, making dolls for 
children, or juvenile sports, 17. 
Balance, see Tula. 

Bala-paryanka, small couch, 99, 128. 
Bala-patta, 135, n. 2. 

Ba(Va)laya, a class of round type of j 
buildings, 190. 

Balei, a kind of Sumatran building, 
350 * 

Bali, native Kampongs, 352. 

— people still Hindu, 351. 

— ruins of Hindu temples, 352. 
Balikarma-vidhana, the oflering to 

gods in connexion with constructing 
a building, 102. 

Balo, at, 315. 

Bana-Sala, castle, 93. * 

Hanbangy, a pagoda, 318. • 

Banepa, one of the four chief cities of ; 

Nepal, 285. I 

Banerji, R. D., ix. 

Bang An, Cham temple at, 330, 331. 
Bangkok, temple at, 325. 

Banteai Kedhi, Cambodian temples 
at, 340. 

— Buddhist temple built by Rajendra- 
varma 339. 

Banteai Ta Kean, temples at, 339. 
Bapoun, pyramid temple of, 339, 340. 

— richness and beauty of carvings at, 
345 - 

— situation of, 344. 

Baroli, temple at, 261. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., 433. 


Bases (adhishthAna), in Mdnasdra and 
Agamas, 204. 

— in Mdnasdra and Vitruvius , 228. 
Basti, a class of Southern Jain architec- 
ture, 77. 

Basu, R. N., acknowledgment of help 
I received from, xxvi-xxvii. 
j Bath, hot air, an open-air tank for, 73. 

! Bauddiia-lakshana, Buddhist images, 
146-147. 

— materials and measurement of, 147. 

— postures of, 146. 

Baudhayana, lull particulars of altars 
in, 392. 

Bayon, Brahma masks at the temple of, 

344 - 

— a hundred years rcc^uired for cons- 
truction of, 343. 

— consecrated by Indravarman or 
Yasovarman, 339, 343. 

— double course of sculptured corri- 
dors in, 343. 

— great temple of, 339, 340, 343. 

— occupied by priests only, 346. 

— plan of, 343-344* 

Bedsa, caves at, 378. 

i — pillars at, and their capitals, 382. 
Belgiea, fort of, 351. 

Belur, temple ol*, 260. 

Benares, temple at, 261. 

Benches, in Buddhist age, 73. 

Beng Mealea, Hindu temple at, 344. 

— one of the largest temples of Cam- 
i bodia, 341. 

I — palaces at, 346. 

1 — special features of, 344. 

! — situation of, 344. 

I Berangula, a kind of angula measure- 
I rnent, 145. 

; Berosus, absence of gods and goddesses 
in Persia, affirmed by, 395. 
j Be'fta, a class of Southern Jain archi- 
tecture, 77. 

j Bhadda pitham, state chair, 74. 
i Bhadra, a moulding, 204. 

1 — balcony, 127, 130. 

— class of buildings in Kdmikdgamay 

‘ 195* 
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Bhadra, front porch, 120, 187. 

— pavilion used as a water reservoir, 
store house, etc., 120. 

— type of square buildings, 190. 
Bhadraloka, temple of, 360. 
Bhadra-pitha, a class of pilhas (pedes- 
tals), 141. 

Biiadrasana, type of throne, suited to 
Pattabhdj, 129. 

sitting posture, 154, n. i. 

Bhagavata-Purana, referred to by 
Bana, 277. 

Bhaga-pancua, class of halls, 404. 
Bhairava, class of phalli, 139. 
BhairavI, one of the seven mothers, 
142. 

Bhakta-lakshana, image of devotees, 

148-9. 

Biiandarkar, Sir, R. G., 237, 274. 

— - on the language of Mdnasdray 439. 
Bhanoa, pose of idols, 138. 

— three, 155. 

Bhanu, authority on architecture, in 
Mdnasdra, 155 n.2, 24G. 

Bhara (or Hara), a moulding, 203, 
230. 

Bharadvaja, one of the seven sa^is, 
image of, 147. 

Biiarata-muni, quoted by Bhattotpala, 

243- 

Bhargava, V. M., acknowledgment 
of help received from, xxvii. 
Bhargava, an authority on architec- 
ture, 172. 

— one of the seven sages, image of, 
147. 

Bhaskara, an authority on architec- 
ture, 243, 245. 

— or Bhaskaracharya, author of 
Lildvati and Sidd/idnla^-Siromani, 245. 

— sculptor, 96. 

Bhatgaon, many shrines at, 284, 285. 

— Bhavani temple at, 286. 
Bhattotpala, commentator of BrihaU 

samhitdy 243. 

Bhavana, a class of rectangular type 
of buildings, 190. 

Bhavanakanta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 116, 189. 


BhavanI, temple of, at Bhatgaon, 286. 

Bhavishya-Purana, architectural 
matter in, 83. 

— compared with Mdriasdra, Bfihat- 
sarhhitd^ etc., 248. 

— identical with Matsya-Purdm and 
Brifiat-sarhhild in certain matters, 244, 
249. 

— reference to twenty kinds of build- 
ings in, 207. 

— relation of indebtedness with 
ManasdrUy 240. 

— types of buildings compared with 
other PurdnaSy Brihat-sarhhitdy Agamas 
and Mdnasdruy 195-196. 

identical with Matsya-Purdna and 

Brihat-samhitd, 192, 

in, 192-193- 

Bhi'I'ti, foundation wall or floor, 119. 

Bhoga, a kind of single-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 14, 187. 

Bhojadeva, king of Dhara, Mdnasdra 
attributed by Pandits to, 429. 

— author or patron of Sartiardngana- 
sulradhdra^ 178. 

Bhojana-mandapa, dining hall, 124. 

Bhrigu, an authority on architecture, 
172, 245. 

— one of the seven sages, image 
of, 147. 

— one of the sources of Samgraha, 183. 

Bhri^a, 125. 

Bhu-devI, Earth-goddess, 138. 

Bhudhara, a class of oval type of 
buildings, 190. 

Bhukanta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 116, 189. 

— of eight-storeyed buildings, 115, 189. 

Bhumika (in Garuda-Purdndy for JSAti- 

shana Agni)ydi class of oval build- 
ings, 19 1. 

— storey, 191, 192. 

Bhumi-lamba, dimensions of storeys, 

1 14. 

— height of storey, 224. 

Bhumi-samgraha, selection of site, 99- 

100, 219. 

BhOmisparSa-mudra, an attitude of 
hand, 301. 

BhOpakanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 189. 
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BhuparIksha, cxamiuation of soil, 99- 
100, 219. 

Bhupala-lakshana, characteristics of 
kings, 125. j 

Bhupati-vallaeha, see Mandana. 
Bhupatindra Malla, king of Nepal, j 
286. ' I 

Bhushana, a class of niiic-slorcyed . 
buildings, 1 16, 189. 

— of oval types of buildings, 190. | 

BhOsiiana-lakshana, ornaments and ! 

furniture, 133- 13 7. ! 

Bhushanalaya, house to keep orna- i 
ments in, 124. 

Bhushana-yojana, art of putting on 
ornaments, 9. 

Bhuta, used as decorative designs, 128. 
Bhutakanta, a class of five-sloreyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

Biiuvana, see Bhavana. 

Bhuvane^vara, almost entirely astylar 
262. 

— belong to a distinct style, 262. 

•— early type of Mhara, 262. 

— temples at, 261. 

Bimbamana, measure in, 198. 

— reference to twelve-/fl/^7 measure- 
ment, 199. 

Bimbisara, builder of Rajagriha, 65, 
n. 2. 

Binh lam, Cham temple at, 330. 

Bir-kot, architectural remains at, 315. 

— hill, fortification, and towers at. 


Bodhnath, a chaitya, in Nepal, 287. 
Bohtlingk, 416. 

Borneo, geographical position, size, 
inhabitants of, 352. 

— inscribed stones and pillars found 
at, 352. 

Boro Budur, 318, 334, 338. 

— Buddhist monument to shelter 
Buddha’s ashes, 354. 

— date and builder of, 355. 

— erected by Mahayanists, 354- 355. 

— fundamental formative idea of, 355. 

— galleries in, 356, 357. 

— plan, form of structure, etc. of, 356 - 
357- 

— present condition of site of, 35G. 

— primary construction of, 356. 

— resemblance of, with cells of Mamal- 
lapuram, 355. 

— stairways of‘, 357. 

— wealth of sculptures of, 355~35^i 

’ 357* 

Bot, Siamese temples, of, 325, 326. 

— Siamese equivalent of lliein {q. v»)j 
321. 

— two at Vat Jai, 327. 

Bowa-kambar, Ziarat of, 299. 

Bower, Colonel, discovery of birch- 

bark codex by, 294. 

Brahma, architecture described by, 157. 

— attributes of, 138. 

— colour of the body of, 138, 

— comparative negligence to, in Mdna- 


3 ^ 5 * 

Bishop, T. B. W., acknowledgment of I 
help received from, xxvi. 

Blagkei’t, Sir Basil, 418. 

Bodauhpaya, commenced Mingun- 
paya, 319. 

Bodh-gaya, 406. 

— imitation of temple at, 321. 

Bodhika, name of a moulding, 202, 

203, 204, 230. 

Bodhisattva, images of, in Rawak 
ruins, 301. 

— in mural paintings of Caves of 
Thousand Buddhas, 31 1. 

— of Valley of Myriad Buddhas, 313. 


Sara, 270-273. 

— four heavenly architects originated 
from, 246. 

— head-dress of, 132. 

— image of, 1 38. 

— — in Myson group of temples, 332. 

in temple of Java, 358, ^59. 

— one of Indian triad, 137, 138. 

— origin of architecture from, 213, 234. 

— prayer to, in Mdnasdra, 213. 

Brahma-bhaga, the lower part of phal- 
lus, 14 1. 

Brahma-desa (Burma) , architectural 
history of, 317. 

— borrowed Indian architecture, 317. 

— early adopted Buddhism, 317. 


— who visited Nepal, 285. 


— geographical boundaries of, 317. 
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Bratima-desa (Burma), monasteries in, 
322. 

— pagodas in, 318-321. 

— residential buildings in, 322. 

— — situate in Brahma-sthana, centre of 

world, 317. 

Brahma-kanta, a class of three- and 
five-storeyed buildings, 115, 188. 

class of gate-houses, 118. 

order of columns, no, 201. 

in Mdnasdra, 228. 

Brahma-mandira, a class of rectangular 
type of buildings, 190. 

Brahman, authority on architecture, 
172. 

in Matsya-Purdm, 245. 

Brahmans, leadings position of, 329. 
Brahmanda-Purana, architectural mat- 
ter in, 83. 

belongs to the Gupta period, 278. 
references to angula measure in, 198. 

— — tdla measurement in, 199. 
BrahmanI, one of the seven mothers, 

142. 

— image of, 142, 1.44. 

BRAHMA-PiTHA, slll inC, I 24. 
Brahma-sii-PA, one oi the treatises 
drawn upon by Samgraha, 184. 
Brahma-sthana, central square, 122, 
124. 

Brahma- vaiv art a-Purana, architec- 

tural matter described in, 83 *84. 
Brahma-yamala, one of the sources 
ni' Sarhgraha^ 184. 

Brahmi, inscription in Valley of Myriad 
Buddhas, 313. 

— script, 307. 

Breadth of a house, of five kinds, 121 . 
Bridges, in Cambodia, 346, 347. 

— of stone, in Ceylon, 293. 
Brihaspati, development of architec- 
ture through, 213. 

Briiia r-SAMHiTA, Compared with Purd- 
nos, Artha^dstrasy MdnasdrUy 244-251. 

— comparison with Mdnasdra, 241- 

- eight mouldings in, 203, 230. 

— identical with Matsya- and Bha- 
vishya-Purdnas in certain matters, 
244 , 249 - 


Brihat-samhita, identical in certain 
matters with Matsya- and Bhavishya- 
PurdmSy 83, 84. 

— improved readings in, 248-249. 

— mention of styles of architecture 
in, 206. 

— probable date of, 241. 

— reference to angula measurement 
in, 198. 

— — Dravicla style, 207. 

idla measurement in, 199. 

— — twenty kinds of buildings in, 207. 

— relation ol* indebtedness with Mdna- 
Sara, 240. 

— short description of, 84. 

— similarities with Mdnasdra^ 241-242. 

— the five orders in, 201, 228-229. 

— twenty types of temples in, 193- 

— types of buildings in, 193, 194. 

— — compared with Purdnas, Agamas 
and Mdnasdra^ 195-196. 

identical with Matsya and Bha- 

vis hya-Pur anas, 192, 193. 

Briiish, attitude to Indian arts and 
letters, 415-41 7. 

Buddha {see Bauddha-lakshana) 
colossal image of, 312. 

— Dhyani, 

— images in Siam, 325. 

— immense sUitue at Vat Si Jum, 
326. 

— in Caves of Thousand Buddhas, 
309-310. 

— in Miran, 307. 

— in Ti-chia-po-fu-no Convent, 299. 

— incarnation of Vishnu, 269, 273. 

— legend of its origin, 299. 

— of Valley of Myriad Buddhas, 313. 

— representation of, 31 1. 

— small and colossal images of, 301. 

— statue in Boro Budur, 357. 

— — in Mendoet Tjandi, 358. 

— in Ananda temple, 320. 

— 15-feet statue of, in Gal-Vihara, 
292. 

— 46-feet long statue of, 292. 

Buddhaduta, spiritual adviser of Vija- 

yavirya, of, 298. 

Buddhapada, small pavilions, in Siam 
to hold Lord’s footprints, 326. 

Buddhi-samkIrna, class of halls, 404. 
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Buddhism, decadant, but tolerated in 
time or, Mdnasdra^ 270. 

— declining under Chalukyas, 274. 

— introduction of, in Tibet, 283. 

Buddhist art, objects divided into five 

groups, 67-69. 

— buildings, extensiveness and length 
of time in construction of, 69. 

— clumot, 128. 

— indifferently treated in MdriasdrOy 
268-270. 

— temples, 115, 117- 

— to be built outside villages and 
towns, 269. 

Buhler, Dr. G., 237, 266, 278. 

— on the language of Mdriasdra, 439. 

Bitii-DINGS, assigned to persons of diffe- 
rent ranks, in Aldnasdra, 224-225. 

in Vitruvius y 225-226. 

— rarity of, before sixth, seventh cen- 
turies, 258. 

— twelve-storeyed, names of geogra- 
phical origin, 254-256. 

Buner, stupa of Takhtaband in, 296. 

Bupaya, earliest circular pagoda at, 
318. 

Burgess, on Persian style in Indian 
buildings, 378. 

Burma, proper, included in Syaina- 
desa, 316. Brahma-desa. 

C 

Caban, ancient capital town of Vijaya, 
336. 

— fortifications at, 336-337. 

Caesar, patron of Vitruvius, the ear- 
liest known architect of Europe, 213, 
238. 

Gage, for various animals, 137. 

Callimachus, originator ol* Corinthian 
order, 202. 

Cambodia, building period in, 339. 

— Chinese conquest of, 338. 

— city of Angkor Thorn in, 345-346. 

— features of the temples at, 340. 

— four architectural groups of temples 

340- . . ^ ^ 

— geographical situation ol, 338. 

— history of, 338-339- 

— included in KambhoJa-dciSa, 316. 


Cambodia, Indian origin of art of, 347. 

— introduction of Indian faith, letters, 
etc., to, 338. 

— roads and bridges in, 346-347. 

— similarities with temples of Java, 
339- 

— skill of architects of, 347. 

— temples of, 341-345. 

Capital, bell-shaped, borrowed from 

Persia, 378. 

— of Indian pillars, 382, 386-387. 

Car (or Chariot), decoration of, 128. 

— nine-storey high, 127. 

— of different classes of kings, 127-128. 

— of seven classes, 127. 

— with various number of wheels lor 
different purposes, 127. 

Casting, in wax, 155-156. 

Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 

309- 

— ground plan and general structural 
arrangement of, 310. 

— influenced by Ajanta and Ellora, 

313- 

— internal arrangement of, 310-31 1. 

— paintings in tempera in, 310. 

— rich in frescoes and stucco sculp- 
ture, 309. 

— two special temples, to shelter giant 
Buddha images, 309. 

— wooden galleries in, 310. 

— 515 grottoes, 309. 

Cavetto, mouth or hollow, 203, 230. 

— identified with ullaroshthay 230. 
Celebes, derivation of the name of, 

350. 

• — inhabitants of, 350. 

— size of, 350. 

— peculiarities of the houses of, 350- 
35I-. 

— their resemblance to houses of 
Bengal villages, 351. 

Cement (Vajralepa), mentioned in 
Brihat-sarhhltdy 84. 

— in Uttara-Rdma^charitdy 95. 

Central Asia, arts and architecture of, 

314* 

— Buddhist and Brahmanical archi- 
tecture in, 295. 

— Indian civilization in, 294. 

— meeting place of Indian, Chinese 
and Greek civilizations, 294. 
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Centrai. Peace, Hall of, a hall in 
the Forbidden City, 367. 

Ceres, temple of, 224. 

Ceylon, history of, 290. 

— monuments of, 291-293. 

Chair, in Buddhist age, 74. 

— ornamental wood carvings of, 314. 
CiiAiTYA, antiquity of, 391. 

— authority on architecture, 155 n. 2, 
246. 

— inoniiincntal building, 68, 93. 

— resembles Christian church, 391. 
Chakora, cage for, 137. 

Chakra, discus, attribute of Vishnu, 
138. 

— a class of octagonal type of build- 
ings, 190, 191. 

Chakka-kanta, a class of eleven- 
storeyed buildings, 116, 189. 
ClIAKRAVARTlN (SaRVABHAUMa) , claSS 

of kings, 124, 125, 126, 264, 404. 

— head-dress of, 132. 

— ornaments suited to, 134. 

— received tributes from all others, 264. 

— throne for, 129. 

Chalukyan architecture, characteris- 
tics of, 259-260. 

— mixed character of the style, 259. 

— style, 259-260. 

— territory covered by, 259. 
Chalukyas, empire of, 267-268. 

— periods of sovereignty, 274. 

— religious conditions under, 274-275. 
Champa city, situation of, 335. 

— design and plan of, 336. 

— wall and gates of, 336. 

ChampA-desa, architectural remains 

at, 330. 

— cave temples in, 335. 

— first Indian king of, 329. 

— five-fold classification of monu- 
ments of, 330. 

— fortifications of, 336-337. 

— geographical boundaries of, 329. 

— Hindu dynasties of, 330, n. 2. 

— history of, 329-330. 

— Indian origin of architecture and 
sculpture of, 337-338. 

— inhabitants of, 329. 

— one of the six ancient divisions of 
peninsula, east of India, 316. 

— sculptures in, 335. 


Chamu, Vedic vault or dome of solid 
stone or brick, 57, 

i ChamundI, one of the seven mothers, 

I ^42- 

ChandI, see Tjandi. 

CiiANDiTA, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildings, loi, 116, 189. 

Chandra, authority on architecture, 
172. 

Chandrabhaga, a canal in Java, 361. 
Chandragupta II, emperor, 274. 

— Fa-hien’s visit to, 275. 

— religious conditions under, 275. 
Chandraka-Bhadraka, sec Indraka- 

BHADRAKA. 

Chandra-kanta, a class ol ten -storeyed 
buildings, 116, 189. 

— order of column in Suprabhed- 
dgama^ 201, 202, 229. 

Chandrasala, toproom, gable window, 
191-192. 

Chariot, see Car. 

Charu-bandha, a type of base, 204. 
Charuka, a type of square buildings, 
190. 

of idld^ 1 94. 

Chataka, rains-cuckoo, cage for, 137. 
Chatterjee, Ramananda, on Mdnasdrd 
architecture, xiii, xv, 430. 
Chaturasra, four-cornered building, 
192. 

Chaturasra-syenachit, falcon-shaped 
altar, 393. 

Chatur-mukiia, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 115, r88. 

of villages, 102, 220, 398. 

— a pavilion of four faces, 1 20. 

— a storeyed mansion with four faces, 
120-12 1. 

Ghatushkona, also called chaturaka^ 
square type of buildings, 1 93-194. 

Chatustala, four-storeyed buildings, 
1 15. 

Ghaumukh, temple at Palitana and 
Ranpur, 321. 

Chausa, citadel of, 336. 

Chhadis, thatch, 56. 
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CiiHAUTAKA-YOOA, tricks, 1 6. 
Chhanda, classification of buildings, 
105, 106, 1 13, 1 14, 187, 223. 

— class of doors, 234. 

phalli, 140. 

— — Prdkdra, 116. 

— in Kdmikdgama, 194. 

— shape of pavilion, 1 20. 
Ghhandogya Upanishad, reference to 

angula measure in, 199. 
CiiHANDO-jNANA, knowledge of metres 
or character reading, 16. 

Chiiidra, hole of the wheel, 127. 
Cmedi, identical with Chaitya of Nepal 
and Tsedi of Burma, 317, 327. 
CiiiAo-Tzu, Valley of Myriad Buddhas, 
311 - 

Chicken Itza, ruined city and wall of, 
373 - 

Ghien-fo-tung, shrines of, 312. 

Ghilan Balam, Maya manuscripts of, 

372. 

Guilders, 416. 

China, absence of monumental build- 
ings in, and its causes, 362. 

individualistic traits in buildings 

of, 362, 363. 

— allotments of different-sized build- 
ings to people of different ranks in, 
367-368. 

— building materials in, 363. 

— difference between palaces and 
dwelling houses in, 367. 

— difference of stupas from tombs of, 

365- 

— no difference in architectural design 
of temple and palace in, 367. 

— pagodas of, 365-366. 

— polychromy, an essential part of 
architecture of, 362. 

— special features of Buddhist monas- 
teries of, 364. 

— Ting architecture of, 363. 

— types of temples in, 365. 

Chin-ise-tien, Chinese name for pavi- 
lion of seven phoenixes, 299. 

Ghintamani, Dr. Sir G. Y., on Mam- 
sdra architecture, xiii, 422. 

CHIPIE7., 387, 394, 395 . 401- 


; ChIra, strip of bark-dress of Brahma, 

j »38- 

I Ghiti, fire-altar, particulars of cons- 

I traction, 63. 

! Ghitor, temples at, 261. 

j Ghitra, a class of octagonal type of 
building, 1 90. 

‘ — not to be carved or painted on 
imaidm according to Satapatha- 
Brahmana, 58. 

— perfectly transparent glass, 138. 

Ghitra-ji^ana, one of the treatises 
drawn upon by Saihgraha, 184. 

Chitraka, authority on architecture, in 
Mdnasdra^ 155 n. 2, 246. 

Chitra-kalpa, class of ornaments suited 
to deities and universal rnonarchs, 
^ 34 - 

CiiiTRA-KARMAN, painting, 98. 

Ghitrakarna, type of Indian column, 
110, 201, 202, 228, 220. 

Chitral, stupas of, 305. 

Chitra^ala, art gallery, 191. 

Chitra-^ara, one of the sources of 
Saihgraha^ 184. 

Chitra-s'I'AMBHA, type of Indian 
column, 110, 201, 202, 228, 229, 

Chitra-torana, ornamental arch, 130. 

Giiitra-yoga, various kinds of painting, 

8 . 

; Choukan, Preathong settled at, 338. 

■ Chita Hang, cave of, 335. 

j CufjpA, kind of head-dress, for queens 
o[' prdhdraka and asfragrdha, 132. 

; Chudamani, crest-jewel, 134. 

; Chudiia-nagarI, capital of Yavana- 

i de^a, 316. 

Ghulika, 135, n. 2. 

Chullavagga, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 73. 

ChOnam, a kind of plaster, 73. 

Chuttamukk, (ghaturmukha), Svastika 
in plan, and sheltered statue of 
Brahma, 326. 

— type of building in Siam, 326. 

Cicero, testimony to absence of temples 
among Persians, 392, 
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Cities described in Mahabhdrdtay 79 * 

Civil Architecture, the chief building 
activity of Vedic Indians, 59. 
Classification of buildings in Mdna- 
sdrUy ii3-ii4> 186-189. 

— of columns, no. 

— of phalli, 139-141. 

— of pavilions, 119-120. 

(JoBA, Maya city, 372. 

~ ruins of, 372-373. 

Cochin China, included in Kambhoja- 
dcsa, 316. 

Colour, red for walls, black for floors 
in Buddhist ])uildings, 72. 

— of soil, 99. 

Columns, antiquity and variety ol 
Indian ones, 385. 

— base of Persian, 388-389. 

— capitals of, 382. 

— details of old Persian, 387-3()0. 

— free and its characteristic, 380 ff. 

— in Kdmikdgama, 88. 

— in Matsya-Furdna^ 81. 

— measures and proportions ol Hindu 
ones, 385-387. 

— of Grecian Doric type in Kashmir 
temples, 288. 

— of Hindu-Corinthian type in \'ai- 
dyanatha temple of Kangra, 290. 

— of Asoka and others, 381-383. 

— Persian ones, 389-390. 

regulating and its characteristics, 

380-38 1 . 

— two broad classes ol, 380. 
Complexion of images, 142- 152. 
Composite, (iraeco-Roman order of 

columns, 201, 228, 231. 
Conjeeveram, temples at, 337. 
Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K., 425. 
Corinthian, a type of Graeco-Roman 
courts, 233. 

— Graeco-Roman order of column, 
201, 227, 228. 

— suited to delicate deities, 225. 
Cornice, of double euwe, special 

feature in Dravidian temples, 259. 
Coronation, four stages of, 132. 

— the ceremonies performed at, 132- 

133- 


COSTE, 388. 

Couches, of two sizes, 128. 

Courts, five in Mdnasdra and Vitruvius^ 
h 1 16, 233. 

Coy Luy, citadel of, 336. 

Crescent, inserted in Siva’s head-dress, 

139- 

Crichton, Lieut.-Col. D. W., acknow- 
ledgment of help received from, xxv. 

Crown, different kinds of, 13 1-132. 

— for various gods, and kings and 
queens of various ranks, 132. 

Cunningham Gen. Sir A., ix, 288, 
416. 

CuRZON, Lord, Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments Act, 415. 

Cyma (or Cyma-regta or Cymatium), 
a Graeco-Roman moulding, 203, 

■ 230,231. 

' — identified with padma, 230. 

Cyrus, who built palaces at Pasar- 
gadae, 460. 

— palace of, 388, 389. 

— statue of, 395. 

D 

Daga(go)i 5A, Chaitya, 291. 

— purpose of, 391. 

1 Daivika, class of phalli, 140. 
j Dala, a moulding, 204. 

Dalada Maligawa, a Saiva temple, 

293* 

Dalai Lama, 283. 

— the first, built the Potala, 284. 
Daman, garland worn round the 

shoulders, 135. 

Damb Bartiii, ancient burial places 
at, 46. 

Damrong, Prince, 324. 

Danda, a class of building mentioned 
in Kdmikdgamay 195. 

— a moulding in Suprdbheddgama, 203, 
230. 

— staff, attribute of the seven sages, 
147. 

— unit of measurement, 98, 121. 
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Dandaka, class of villages, 102, 220^ 
39k 

— a pavilion with two faces, 120. 

— stick-shaped storeyed mansion, 120. 

Dandan-Uili^, Ahhya-pdnumudra^ in 
reliefs of, 301. 

— (lanta (or iikhd), axle band, 127. 

— Sanskrit texts discovered at, 294. 

Darius, inscription of, 400. 

— palace of, 401. 

— restored temples to people, 392. 
Darius-Codomanus, king of Persia, 

390* 

Darius-Notiius, entombed at Naksh-i- 
Rustem, 390. 

Darius-Hystaspes, throne-room of, 405. 
Darpana, mirror, 135. 

— measurements, shape, polish, decora- 
tions of, 136. 

Daku, III. 

Darva, pavilion used as an elephant 
stable, 120. 

Dasakumaracharita, where mention 
is made of a Manasara, king of 
Malava, 252, 281. 

— absence of any a rchitcctural ref- 
erences in, 282. 

Dasana-vasananga-raga, staining of 
the teeth, dyeing of cloth, colouring 
of the body, 7, 

Dasa-tala, ten-storeyed building, 1 1 5. 

— female deities measured in, 142. 

— system of measurement, 139, 142, 
145. 147- 

— three varieties of, 199. 

Dass, Lala Man Mohan, acknowledg- 
ment ol' help received from, xxvii. 
DArrA-GAMiNi, king of Ceylon, 291. 
Davids, Rhys, 264. 

Daw.wisii, old Kafir house at, 304. 
Defect in building in Vitruvius and 
Manasara, 236. 

Deha-lardhangula, kind of angula 
measure, 198. 

Dehangula (or deha-labdhanoula), 
kind of angula measure, 145, 152. 
Dejoc.!; s, palace of, 397. 


, Depung, monastery of, 284. 

Desa-bhasha-vijnana, knowledge ol 
languages of different countries, 15. 

Deva-durga, God’s fort, 104, 221. 

Deva-kanta, a class of eight-storcyed 
buildings, 115, 189. 

Deva-mandapa, class of mandapa in 
Suprabheddgama, 193. 

Devayatana, temple, 80. 

Devasimha, 361. 

Devotee, four classes of, 148 -149. 

! — measurement of images of, 1 49. 

1 Dhammayangyi, temple of, 321, n. 2. 

j Dhammilla, kind of head-dress, 132. 

* Dhanada, see Sarvakamika. 

' Dhanuragraiia-iuvsi’a, a measurement, 
98. 

Dhanurmushti-hasi a, a measurement, 
98. 

Dhanus, a incasurement, 98. 

Dhanyakataka, sec Amaravati, 284. 

Diiara, ground, 99, 218. 

Diiara-(Kumbiia), a moulding, 2o.j. 

. Dhakana, a class of seven-s to roved 
buildings, 1 1 5, 1 88. 

DuARANA-MATkiKA, art of composing 
enigmatic poetry, ib. 

1 Dhatu-garbha, relic chamlx'i, Shi\a 
Dagon holds relics of four Buddhas, 

' 319- 

' Diiatu-vada, metallurgy, 13. 

; Dhyanas, 1 01. 

Diiyanamudra, pos(‘ of meditation, 

307- 

: Diiyani-Buddha, image in Abhayaghi 
stupa, 291. 

Dialling, in Manasara and Vitruvius, 
compared, 220. 

DiASTif'LOs, type of temples in Vitruvius, 
225. 

Diana, temple suited to, 225. 

Dieng, plateau, temples of, 360. 

— absence of Vesara and Ndgara styles 
in, 360. 

— the style of, 3()(). 

' Uieulafoy, 393, 397. 
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DioHA NikAya, kind of bath described 
in, 73. 

Dikshit, K. N., 495 - 

DmAYA, inscription of, 360, 361. 

DiisipiMA, hand-drum, 143. 

DIpa-danda, lamp-post, 135. 

DIpta-tantra, one of architectural 
works drawn upon by Samgraha, 
185. 

DiPAVAiiisA, chronicle of Ceylon, 290. 

Dipteros, class of temples in Vitruvius, | 
225. i 

DIpti-sara, one of architectural works 
used by Samgraha, 185. 

Displuviatum, type of Graeco-Roman 
court, 233. 

Disposrno, arrangement, czic). 

Dola, swing, 135, 136* 

Dome, richly carved, over mandapas, 
special feature of Northern style, 261. 

Dong Duong, a group of Cham 
temples at, 330. 

— Buddhist character of* 333. 

— history of, 333. 

— plan of, 332-333. 

Door, decorated with carvings, 123. 

— in Buddhist buildings, 71. 

— in Jati, Ghhanda, and other classes 
of buildings, 123. 

— in Vitruvius and Mdnasdra^ -34“ 
235 - 

— measurement of, 123. 

— numerous dimensions, 123. 

— of double and single leaves, 123. 

— on four sides and corners of build- 
ings, 123. 

— their positions in walls, materials, 
123. 

Dorig, class of doors in Vitruvius^ 234. 

— Graeco-Roman order of column, 
201, 227, 228. 

— suited to temples for Mai's, 
Minerva, Hercules, 225. 

Dravip A, class of phalli, 1 40. 

pUha, 142. 

twelve-storeyed buildings, 189, 

254 » 257. 


Dravida, country, 255-256. 

— octagonal-car, 127. 

— of hexagonal shape, 258. 

— style of architecture, 86, 112, 186, 
194. 195. 206, 207, 257, 263. 

Dravidian style of architecture, 337. 

— in Ceylon, 293. 

— temples of, 258-259. 

Dravya, material, 137. 

Dronaka, class of forts, 104, 221, 399. 

Drupadas, posts to which sacrificial 
victims were bound, 58. 

Dundubhi, a class of round type of 
buildings, 190, 191. 

Durga (or Kali), 142, 143. 

— image of, 143. 

— image propitiated with blood, 286. 

Dvadasa-tala, twelve-storeyed build- 
ing, 115. 

Durvachaka-yoga, art of mimicry, 12. 

Dvara-harmya, gate-house of the 
fourth court, 117, 233. 

Dvara-mana-vidhana, height of the 
door, 144. 

Dvara-nama-vidiiana, measurement of 
doors, 123. 

Dvara-pala (or Yaksha), flanking en- 
i trance of the jetavana Vihdra temple, 

292. 

— at Rawak, 301. 

— Nag-headed, in Wata-Da-ge, 293. 

I D VAR A- Prasad A, gate-house of the third 
' court, 117,233. 

' Dvara-sala, gate-house ol the second 
court, 1 1 7, 233. 

, Dvara-stiiana, location of doors, 122. 

Dvara-sobiia, gate-house of the inner- 
most court, 117,233. 

Dvi-kanta, a main pillar with two 
minor pillars, no. 

Dvi-tala, two-storeyed buildings, 1 1 5, 

Dvi-vajra, order of column in Matsya- 
Purdm and BrihaVsamhita^ 201, 202, 
228, 229. 

Dwelling-houses, of Buddhist age, 70. 

— in Central Asia, 304-305. 

I Dyuta-visesha, art of various gamb- 
lings, 1;, 
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E 

Egbatana, city in Persia, 397, 399, 

413- 

Echinus (or Ovolo), aGr aeco-Roman 
moulding, 203, 230. 
Ekhabhumi-vidhana, one-storeyed 
buildings, 113. 

Ekadasa-tala, eleven-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 15. 

Eka-kanta, a main pillar with one 
minor pillar, no. 

Ek alinga, a class of phalli, 1 40. 
Ellora, temple of, 260, 309. 

— its influence on, 313. 

— marks of destruction at, 416. 

Endere, ancient fortifications at, 298, 
301-302. 

— discoveries of Stein at, 294. 

— other buildings, 302. 

— ruins of fort, stupa^ and temple in, 
301. 

— sculptures of, 30 1 . 

— stupa of, 303. 

shows all the essential slupa 

features, 296. 

— temple situated in the centre of, 302. 

— the cella of the temple of, 302. 

— the fort of, 301. 

Entablature, eight classes in Mdna- 

sdra, 205. 

— Indian and Graeco-Roman, 228. 

I 

Eran, pillar of Gupta age at, 382. 

Etaka-pauaka-pItiiam, chair raised on ^ 
a pedestal, 74. 

Eustylos, type of temples in Vitruvius, \ 
225. 

F 

Fa-hien, 299, 405, 406. 

— detailed description of king's new j 

monastery by, 296. 1 

— visit to India of, 275. . 

Java of, 354. 

Fan, sec Vyajana. 

Fano, temple at, 240. 

Feminine, buildings, 114. 


Ferousson, xii, 2B5, 288, 28t|, 290, 
292, 293, 324, 328, 342, 343, 344., 

346, 347 , 354 . 365. 366, 377 . 37 ^, 
379. 382, 383, 391, 403, 412. 

Fii.let (or LiSTEL or ammulet), a 
Graeco-Roman moulding, 203, 230. 

— identified with tuld, upatuld, vdjana, 
uifara, 230. 

Firoz Shah, who removed A!>okan 
pillar to Delhi, 381. 

Floors, in Buddhist buildings, 72. 
Flora, temple suited to, 225. 

Fo, Buddha, 365. 

Forts, classifications of, 399. 

— in Buddhist India, 65. 

— in Central Asia, 304, 305. 

— in Miran, 306-307. 

— of eight classes in Mdnasdra, 220, 
22 1 . 

— of J'ibetan origin, 307. 

— plan of, 222. 

Fosse, Sir Claude dr la, 425. 
Foucher, M., 296. 

Foundation, laying of, in Mdnasdra, 
226. 

in Vitruvius, 226-227. 

— of two classes of’ houses and temples, 
271. 

— types ol‘, for four castes, 272. 
Fournereav, 327. 

Frontivus, who mentions Vitruvius, 
210. 

Funerary structure in V'edas, 56-59. 

— three -types, 56. 

FurnitI'Re, in Buddhist Age, 73-75. 

— in Mdnasdra, etc., 135-137. 

— ritualistic tyj)c of, 61. 

— Vedic, 59-62. 

G 

Gabre, tomb of, 390. 

Gada, mace, attribute* of V ishnu, 138. 

— a class of octagonal type of build- 
ings, 190, 191. 

Gaja, a class of oval type ol buildings, 

190. 

— building resembling an elephant, 

191. 
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Gajabahu I, kinjT of Ceylon, 291. 
Gajabhadra, class of halls, 404. 

Gala (also GrivA, Kantiia, Kan- 
dhara), a mouldinn^, 204. 

Gala-kuta, neck-peak, 118. 
GAla-Vihara, a rock-cut edifice in 
Ceylon, 292. 

Gamlen, G. G. L., acknowledgment 
of help received from, xxvii. 

— designed artistic layout of cables in 
Svc'istika Mansion, xxi. 

GAnava, class of phalli, 140. 
Gandtia-madana, type of pavilion, 119. 

Gandhara, Graeco-Buddhist sculpture 
in, 301, 303. 

— Persian decorations of sanghdrdmas 

of, 377- 

Gandharva, images of, 148. 
Gandha-Yukti, perfumery, 9. 

(lANESA, image used as dccorati\'c 
design, 123. 

— in Mysoii group of temples, 332. 

— in Siam, 328. 

— Javanese temples, 358, 339. 

(iANoA, inserted in Siva’s head-dress, 

139 * 

Gann, Dr., discovery of Coba by, xii, 
372, 373 ^ 374 - 

CiANNAMACHARYA, Mayamata ascribed 
to, 159, iGi. 

Ganya-mana, an architectural measure- 
ment, 200. 

Garbha, adytum, 193. 

Garihia-oriha, ctdla or sanctum, 118, 
140, 144, 152. 

-- shrine*, 114. 

Garbha-nyAsa, laying of foundation, 
226. 

GarbhavinyAsa-vidiiAna, the founda- 
tion, I 06- I 08. 

Garga, authority on architecture, 243, 

245* 

— in Maisya-Purdna, 245. 

Garoa-Samhita, architectural subjects 
refened to in, 94. 

GAroya, authority on architecture, 
172. 


Garuda, a class of oval buildings, 
191* 

seven-storeyed buildings with 

bird designs around, 198. 

— image of, 150. 

— ten-storeyed building, 192. 

— types of buildings in Bhavishya- 
Purdna and Brihat-sarhhltd, 192, 193. 

— vdhana of Vishnu, 150. 

Garuda-Purana, architectural matter 
dealt with in, 82. 

— of direct influence with Agni~^ 
Matsya-^ and Bhavishya-Purdnas and 
Brihai- ^ani h ild, 2 5 o . 

— relation of indebtedness with Mdna- 
sdruy 240. 

— types oi' buildings compared with 
those of other Pur anas, Agamas^ 
Brihat-sarhhita, and Mdnasdra, 195. 

Garutmat, a class of oval type of 
buildings, 190. 

Gate-house, classification of, 117-118. 

— in Mdnasdra, 233. 

Gautama, authority on architecture, 

172. 

— the Buddha, eight hairs of, 319. 

— the Magi destroyed temples of, in 
Persia, 392. 

GavAksha, perforated screen of cow’^s- 
eye pattern, 118. 

Gelupga, order ol‘ Lamas, the yellow 
caps, 283. 

Gfa’a, class of buildings in Kdmikdgama^ 

i 95 - 

Ghana-mana, architectural measure- 
ment, 200. 

Ghana, solid, 118. 

Ghata, identified with Talon, 230. 

— name of a moulding, 202, 203, 204, 
230. 

— type ol buildings in Blmvishya-Purdna 
and BrihaUsarhhild, 193- 194. 

Ghatana-sastra, science of accidents, 

15* 

Ghrita-vAri, a moulding of pitha^ 141. 

— part of the pitha, 141. 

Giri-durga, mountain fort, 104, 221. 
Girnar, temples at, 260. 
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GIta, vocal music, one of the sixty-four 
arts, 5. 

Glass, see Abhasa, 137-13^. 

Gnomon, as used in Mdnasdra and in 
Surya-sxddhanta^ 253-254. 

Godha(ra), cage for, 137. 

GoMATi, a canal in Java, 361. 

Gopala, name of Vishnu, temples of, ; 
in certain quarter, 272. | 

Gopana(ka), a moulding, 204. | 

Gopura, gate-house, 104, 114, 116, 117. 1 

Gopuram, gateway, special feature of 
Dravidian temple, 259. 

Gopura-vidiiana, gate-houses, 117. 

Graiia-kunupala, see AIakara-kundala.; 

Grama-lakshana-vidhana, village i 
schemes, 102, 220. 

Grfat Dragon, I’cmple of Heaven, 
a temple near Pekin, 363. 

— plan oi; 363-364. 

Griha-kanta, a class of fivc-ston^yed 

buildings, 115, 188. 

GRiHA-LAKSiiMi, guai'dian deity of the 
house, 122. 

GRiHA-MANA-STHANA-\aNV ASA, on Situa- 
tion and dimensions C)!' a dwelling- 
house, 12 1. 

Grihan, dwelling house, type of fune- 
rary structure, 56-57. 

Griha-picavesa-vidiiana, the first 
entry into the House, house-warming 
ceremonies, 122. 

Grthauaja, a class of rectangular type 
of buildings, 190. 

— type of buildings in BhavisJiya- 
Pur ana ^ 192. 

Griiia-S'I'AMBiia, centra] tJillar, a ]:)ccu- 
liarity of Hindu arch i lee lure, xvii, 

305* ^ 

GrIva, neck, 150. iSee Gala. 

Gronkman, Prof. Kern, 355, 357. 

Grubb, Frederick, on Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture, 432. 

Grunwedel, on Persian style in Indian 
buildings, 378. 

Gueber, fire- worshipper, 305. 

Guha, underground building, 66-67. 

— cave-houses, 414. 


Guharaja, type of building, 192-193- 

Gumbatuna, small vihdra at, 315. 

Gupta, so-called, really an earlier style, 
279-280. 

— style compared with buildings of 
Mdnasdra^ 279. 

— style of architecture, characteristics 
of, 279. 

Gupta, A. C., acknowledgment of help 
received from, xxvi. 

Gupta dynasty, 273-274. 

— administrations of religious condi- 
tions under, 275-276. 

— architectural revolution under, 277. 

— lavourable conditions for arts and 
literature undci', 278. 

-- period of, has features required by 
Mdnasdra^ 275. 

Gupta-vimsa, in Mdnasdra^ for Sa[)ta- 
vimsa, 278 -279. 

Gurkha, conquest of Ne])al l>y, 285. 

Ctuva-vriksha, (lor Svavj iksha oi' Agni, 
in Canid a-Pir and) ^ a class of round 
type ot' buildings, 191. 

Gwiia*, 229. 231. 

H ^DA^VAV, 396. 

llALKiau, temple al, 342. 

Halls, in India, 403-“405. 

— - in l\‘isi 1, p)0'403. 

Hamsa (G(k>sc), class of oval type o: 
buildings. 190, 192. 

— ineasureincnt of, 149. 

— palaces ibr, 149-150. 

— - type oi buildings in Dliarishya- 

Purdna and Brihal-samhita, 193, 194. 

— - ve hicle of Brahma, 149, 

Har.a, moulding, identified with astra- 
gal or torus, 204,230-231. See also 
Bhara. 

— string of pearls worn round the 
neck, 1 34. 

Haradevi Rajakula, queen of Indra- 
varman, 333. 
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Harappa, account of, 37-43. 

— building styles at, 41 1. 

— finds at, 381. 

— funeral structures, 40. 

— seven layers and their finds, 38. 

— temples, 42-43. 

— walls, 39, 41. 

— water reservoir, 39- 

Hari, lion, used as decorative design, 
128. 

Hargrkavks, H, on Mdnasdra architec- 
ture, xiii, 427. 

Harina, antelope, attribute of Rud- 
ranl, 144. 

— in l^iva’s hand, 139. 

Haripunyapiira, probable capital of 

Syamade.'^a, 316, 322. 

Harisimha, of Simrauin, coiKnuncci 
Nepal, 285. 

Harita, class of halls, 404. 

Hariuji, y^agoda at, earliest in Japan, 

3 ^> 9 - 

Harivam^a, arts, living and j>ractical 
in times of, 3. 

• — referred to in, i. 

— - learning of sixty-four arts in sixty- ' 
four days by Krishna exj>laiiied in, 

2-3. 

-- rcfcrt^nce to .sixty-four arts, 

— used by Jiva-gosvaniin, 2. 

Harmya, building, 99, 104, 214, 414. 

— class of buildings in Ka7nikdgdma, 

masonry house, 80. 

— noblemen’s mansions, 53, 

— pompous type of storeyed buildings, 

(S7. 

- Temple, 144, 132. 

11 ^R^ 1 YA-KA^'TA, a claSS of seVCU- 
storcyed buildings, 115, 188. 

Harmya-garbiia, large dining hall, 70. 

Hakrop, H. R., great interest taken 
by and acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to, xi, XV, XXV. 

Harstta-ch AKITA, description of palace, 
mandapa^ sahhd^ prapd^ prdgramsa. etc., 
in, 93. 

— named after flarsha, 232. 
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Harsha-vardhana, empire of, 268, 
274. 

— y^redileciion for Buddhism of, 276. 

Hasta, unit of measurement, 113, 197, 

144, 145. 

Hasta-laohava, prestidigitation, 9. 

H ASTi-PRistiTHA, a kind of single- 
storeyed buildings, 1 1 4, 187. 

Havei.r, E. B., X. 

Havirdhana, sacrificial store-room, 

liEMAKU J A., type of pavilion, 119. 

Hergullt, temple suited to, 225. 

Herodotus, on absence of temples in 
Persin, 391, 392, 413, 397. 

H(iiiM-STiR Chaitya, built by Vijaya- 
virya, 29O. 

— legtaid aboui its origin, 298. 

Highest PeaoR; Hall of, a hall in th * 

Forbidden City, 367. 

Himaja, a type of pavilion, 119. 

IIiMAKANi A, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 113, 18B. 

Himavat, kind of temple in Supra- 
bJic'ddgnma 193. 

HiNDt .1, •.•rcv<dent Siam before 
BuddhioiiS, 320. 

revival ot. under the Guptas, 276. 

HiNDUS'i'fiANi, on Mdnasdra architecture, 
449 - 

Hioun Tsang, mention of Somoic and 
legend of its origin by, 297, 298. 

— on temple of \"alsravana, 298, 299, 
324,382.^ 

— visited Kasl ridr. 287. 

Hodgson, 391. 

Ho Lai, temples of, 334. 

Hoeae, inscription, sixty-four kinds of 
buildings referred in, 207. 

Honan, Buddhist temple of, 365. 

— plan of, 365. 

Hora, astrologer, 329. 

Ilf)’ Kakhang Belfry, type 01 build- 
ings in Slam, 327. 

Ho’ l uAE. sacred library, having no 
.surrounding private grounds in Bud- 
dhist India, 83. 

type "^>f buildings in Siam, 327. 
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Hos Que, cave temples of, 335. 

Hoysalesvara, temple at Halebid, 
260. 

Hti, 319, 320. 

Hui-lin, author of Yini, 298. 

Hung Thank, group of five temples of, 
334 - 

Hypae-thros, class of temples in Vitru- 
vius ^ 225. 

I 

ICONOGRAI’HY, 2 IQ. 

Idol, classes and poses of, 138. 

— materials for, 137. 

— measurements of, 139. 

— of Brahma, Vishnu, 138. 

— of Siva, 139. 

— pedestals of, 139. 

Ieyasu, mausoleum of, 370. 

Iksiiu-kanta, a class of six-sloreycd 
buildings, 115, 188. 

In Antis, classes of temples in Vitnivius^ 
225 

Indo-Ary an, close relations w ith Per- 
sians of, 376. See also Nou i iieun. 

— order oi Hkhar a ^ 259. 

— style of architecture, 200. 

Indo-Corintiiian, capitals, 31.^ 

Indra, an authority on arclii lecture 
mentioned in Mduasdra, 135 n. 2, 

246. 

— architecture, described by, 157. 

— developed through, 213. 

— image of, in Myson temples, 332. 

— name of a squai e in palace, 124. 

Indraka- (or Chandraka-) iiiiad- 
raka, class of cars, 127. 

Indra-kanta, a class of four-storcyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

gate-houses, 118. 

Indrapura, capital of' Champa, Dong 
Duong situated in, 333. 

Indravarman, king of Champa, 333. 

— king of Cambodia, a great builder, 
339 - 


Indus Valley, care for the con- 
venience of the citizens, 49. 

— civilization in, 49-“50. 

— Saivisih in, 49. 

— Vcdic knowledge of, 50-53. 

Insulindia, ix, xi. 

— significance of traces of Indian 
architecture in, 316. 

Ionic, a class of Giccco-Roman 

■ doors, 234. 

i — Graeco-Roman order of columns, 

j 201, 228. 

■ — suited to certain deities, 225. 

i Irimoya, gables, 370. 

; Iron pillars of Delhi, 378. See Loha. 

: IsA'Kanta, a class oi’ ( levcii-storeyed 
buildings, 116, 189. 

i Ishtaka, lu'ick, 96, 1 1 1 , 

; Isurmuniya, rock-cut temph' in Ceylon, 
-92. 

Isvara-kanta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 1 1 5, 188. 

Itzas, migration of, 372. 

: Jabadieu, Java in Ptolemy's geography, 
353 - 

Jahangir who re-crcct(‘d Allahabad 
pillar, 382. 

Jain, chaiiot, 128. 

— dilTciencc between Northern and 
Southern styles, 77. 

— ess(‘n{ially Hindu, 7G. 

— iiidiflcreiitly treated in Mdnasdra, 
268—270. 

— style of architecture, a variety of 
liido-Aryan order, 260. 

— temples, i j 5, 117. 

— territory of prevalence, 260. 

— their temples to be built outside 
railages and towns, 270. 

— types of, 146. 

Jaina-lakshana-vidhana, Jain images, 
144-146. 

Jainism, decadant but tolerated in time 
of Mdnasdra^ 270, 

— popular in Southern Maratha 
country under Chalukyas, 275. 
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Jala-dharA, drain, 1 4 1 . 

Jala-duroa, water-fort, 104, 221. 

Jaladvara, drain, 103, 123. 

Jalaka, perforated screen, 1 1 8. 

Jana RD ANA (or Vasudeva or Adi- 
VisiiNu), name of Vishnu, temples 
of, 272. 

Jan AKA, land of, 21. 

Janakas, videha, 254. 

— class of twelve-storeyed buildings 
for, 254, 257. 

Jana-kanta, a class of cight-slorcyed 
buildings, 115, 189. 

Janaka-kanta, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, lib, 189. 

Jangama, movable class of idols, 
138. 

Janggal, inscription, reference to re- 
construction of a Saiva temple in 
Java, 360. 

Janman (or Pratiiama), a moulding of 
the pltha, J41, 204. 

Japan, Chinese origin of architecture 
of, 369. 

— civil architecture in, 370, 371. 

— dwelling-houses in, 371. 

— history of arc) li lecture in, 369. 

— no distinctive traits in different 
classes of buildings in, 370. 

— palaces in, 370. 

Jata, kind of head-dress, 131* 

— suited to Brahma and Siva, 132. 

— to Rati, 132, 143, 

Jatajuta head-dress for the seven 
sages, 147. 

Jataka, illustrated in the mural paint- 
ings of Caves of t housand Buddhas, 

— sculptured in Sukhalaya, 329. 

— representations from, in Boro 
Budur, 357. 

Jata-mukuta, head-dress of Brahma, 
138, 

Jati, class of buildings, 105, 113, 114, 
187, 225. 

phalli, 140. 

prdkdra^ 116. 

— in Kdmikdgamay 194. 

— shape of pavilions, 1 20. 


Java, architectural remains in, 354. 

— artists invited from India to, 354. 

— Brahmanism in, before Buddhism, 
354 - 

— Buddhist shrines in, 354—358. 

— connexion of India with, 353. 

— distribution of castes in towns in, 361. 

— drainage of rivers in, 360-361. 

— epigraphic references to Hindu 
buildings in, 360. 

— Hindu shrines in, 358-360. 

— Indian colonization of, 353. 

— reference to, in Rdmdyana^ 353. 

— town-planning in, 361. 

Java, class of gate-houses, 118. 
Jayabaha, class of halls, 404. 
Jayabhadica, class of mandapas in Supra- 

bheddgama, 195. 

Jayachanora, king of Trigarta or 
Jalandhara, 289. 

Jay AD A, a proportion in an architec- 
tural measurement, 105, 108, 200. 
Jayala, pavilion, used as a summer 
residence, 1 20. 

Jayanta, a quarter for temples of I^a, 
272. 

JayantI, a moulding in Suprabhedagama^ 
203, 230. 

Tayantika, kind of one-storeyed build- 
ings, 114. 

Jayavarman, king of Champa, 338. 

— king of Cambodia, 338. 
Jayavarman II, founded Cambodian 

kingdom and Angkor Thom, the 
capital, 338-339, 345. 

Jetavanarama, stupa of, 291. 
Jetavana-vihara, temple, 292. 

Jha, Maham -vhopadhyaya Dr. G. N., 
425, 428, 439. 

— on Mdnasdra architecture, xiii, 428. 
Jhukhun, 43-45* 

— date, 44. 

— lake-dwellers in Sindh, 44-45. 

— the remains at, 44. 

JiiiVA, of a balance, 136. 
JIVA-GOSVAMIN, describes sixty-four arts 

in detail, i, 7,8, n, 14, i7> 12 n. i. 
Join, hill dwellings traced at, 45. 

Juno, temple suited to, 225. 
Jyoti(sh)-kanta, a class of six-storey cd 
V^uildings, 115, 188. 
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K 

Kabul, Valley of, stupas in, 29b. 

Kafir, dwelling-houses of, 304. 

— forts of, 305. 

Kaii^a, a class of thrce-storcycd build- 
ings, llf), 188. 

round type of buildings, 190-“ 

191. 

— kind of temple in Suprahheddgarna^ 

— of eighl-storeyed buildings, i92— 

193- 

— of nine-storcyed buildings, 191. 

Kakali, a kind of plant, 107. 

Kakaski'a, crow-shaped seal, 99. 

Kakusandha, iJ prcvioiLs Buddha, 

stall' of, 319. 

Kala-i-Kaka, (Jiie ol the three Kafir 
forts at Wakhan, 305. 

Kalakuta, poison, mark of, in the 
neck of Siva, 139, 

Kala-mukha, class of phalli, 139. 

Kala^a (or Karaka), a class of round 
type of* buildings, 1 90 191. 

— finial over the amala-hldy 2O1. 

— special feature of Nagara style, 
261-262. 

Kalasan, temple of, 348, 360. 

Kalayupa, authority on architecture 
in Af&.asdra, 135 n. 2, 245. 

KalI, image in temples of Java, 358- 
359. See Durga. 

Kalidasa, references to architectural 
details in works of, 95. 

Kalin GA, a class of twelve-storeyed 
buildings, 254, 257. 

— a style of architecture mentioned 
in epigraphical records, 206, 207. 

— branch of Vesara style, 257. 

— countr^^ of, 256. 

— oval car of, 127. 

— stupas of, 291. 

Kalin oa-kanta, a class of twdvc- 
storeyed buildings, 116, 189. 

Kalin gapura (modern Topava or 
Polonnaruva), ruins of, 292. 

Kalpa-v^iksha, ornamental trees, 130, 

132, 139- 140* 


Kalyana, a class of five-storcyed build- 
ings, 188. 

Kamala (or Kamalaksiia), class of six- 
storeyed buildings, 1 15. 

Kamala- AKSHA, a class ol six-storeyed 
buildings, 188. 

Kamalanga, a class of ihrce-store^ycd 
buildings, 115, 188. 

Kamandakiya-niti, assigned to fifth 
century a.d., 251. 

— borrowed from Arlha-sddra^ drawn 
upon by Agni-Purdna^ 251. 

— Mdnasdra indebted to, 208. 

— passages idcnticid with Sukranlti’s. 

251- 

Kamandalu, paiiuing in Milan stupa 
walls, 309. 

Kama-sutra, arts refen ed to in, i . 

— classification of arts in groups, 1 7 - 
18. 

— sixty-four arts specified in, 3. 
sixty-seven arts enumerated in, 

5 -^ 7 * 

— usefulness of the arts in, 18-19. 

Kambhoja-de^a, one of the six ancient 
divisions of* the peninsula cast of* 
India, 316. 

Kamikagama, architectural subjcci 
svstematicallv and extensively tieat('d 
in, 83, 8(>-88. 

— chapters enumerated, 86 -88, 105. 

— description of twenty kinds c>r 
buildings in, 207. 

— details of tala measures taken from, 
200. 

— general description of bases in, 204. 

— reference to three styles ol 
architecture in, 207. 

— relation of indebtedness with 

Mdnasdra^ 240, 437. 

— scanty details about pedestals in, 
205. 

— types of buildings in, 194- 195. 

compared whth those of Pur anas ^ 

Brihai-sarhhita^ Mdnasdra^ and 

Suprabheddgama^ 1 95- 1 96. 

Kampa (or Kampana), fillet, a mould- 
ing, 109, 1 41, 204. 

Kampa-bandiia, a type of bases, 109, 
204. 
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Kampa-karna, a compound moulding, 
204. 

Kampongs, in Bali, 352. 

— in Celebes, 350. 

Kamya, class oi' prakardy 116. 
Kanarak, temple at, 261. 

Kandag Vallyy, vihdra at, 315. 
Kangra, temples in, 289-290. 

Kangu, 107. 

Kanisuka, who sent missionaries to 
Siam, 322-323. 

Kankachit, heron-shaped altar, 393. 
Kankana, a bracelet, 134. 

Kant AKA, class ol' two-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 15. 

Kan'cara, a class of six-storeyed build- 
ings, 115, 188. 

Kantha (or Gala), moulding in Supra- 
' hhedagania^ 203, 230. 

Kandhara (or Gala), a moulding of 
the pitha, 141. 

KAF*iNjAiA-s.AMUiTA, oiic of tlic treatises 
drawn upon by Samgraha^ 184. 
Kapota, a moulding, 204. 

Karadong, ancient fortifications at, 

299- 

Karagara, jail, 125. 

Karaka, see Kala.^a, 

Karanagama, architectural matter 
technically treated in, 88-89. 

— chapters enumerated, 89-90. 

— details of tala measure taken 
from, 200. 

— similarities with Mdnasdra, 89, 
Karanda, head-dress for all female 

deities, chakravatin, narendra^ 132. 

— for Cartida, 150. 

— for semi-div'ine beings, 148. 

— details of, 13 1. 

Kara-siiahr, shrines and temples at, 

313-314* 

Kari, elephant, used as decorative 
design, 128. 

Karkota, builders of vUtdras and tem- 
ples in Kashmir, 287. 

Karle, pillar at, and its capital, 382. 
KArmuka, a class of villages, 102, 220, 

398. 


Karna, a moulding, 204. 

Karna-padma, a compound moulding, 
204. 

Kakna-patra-bhanga, painting upon 
cheeks, 9. 

Karnikara, class of halls, 404. 

Kasiimir, history of, 287. 

— religious conditions in, 287. 

— temples of, 287-289. 

Kassapa, a previous Buddha, bathing 
garment of, in Shwe Dagon, 319. 

Kasyapa, chapters borrowed from, in 
Samgraha, 182. 

— colour, measurement and image of, 
147. 

— one of the seven sage:;, 109. 

Kataka, armlet, 134. 

Katiimanim^, capital of Nepal, 284, 
285. 

— temple of Pasupati near, 286. 

Kati-sutra, cord round the loins, 135. 

Kato Kyomasa, built the castle of 

Kunamoto, 371. 

Katju, Hon’ble Dr. K. N., acknow- 
ledgment of help received from, xxvi. 

Kauchumara-yoga, a fine art, 9. 

Kaumart, one of the seven mothers, 
142. 

KaumudI, one of the treatises drawn 
upon by Sarhgraha, 1 84. 

Kaundinya, first Indian kings of 
Champa, 329. 

Kausalya, class of halls, 404. 

Kau^ika, pavilion used as a horse 
stable, 120. 

Kavi, chronicles, 353. 

Ka\^'a-samasya-purana, solution of 
verbal puzzles, 12. 

Kedu, 354. 

Keith, Dr. A. B., on Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture, xiii, 425. 

Kendra, a moulding, 204. 

Kennedy, 376. 

Keilala, a class of twclve-storeycd build- 
inj?s, 1 16, 189, 254, 255, 257. 

Ke^abandha, head-dress, suited to 
Sarasvati and Savitri, 132. 

— for queens of adhirdja and naren- 
dra. 132. 
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KeSakutaka, 135, n. 2. 
Ke^a-marjana-kau^ala, art ol' hair- 
dressing, 14. 

Ke^ara, a kind of single-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 14, 187. 

— of three-storeyed buildings, 115, 188. 

Kesava (or Narayana), name of 
Vishnu, 272. 

Kevala-nagara, class of towns, 104, 399. 
Keyura, armlet, 134. 

KhAdalik, resembles Hindu temples, 
306. 

— shrines of, 306. | 

Khadga, a class of octagonal buildings, 

191. 

Khajuraho, temples at, 260, 261. 
Kiiaroshtiii, inscriptions, 307. 

— in shrines, as proof of their Indian 
origin, 306. 

— manuscript in, 294. 

— tablets in, 305. 

Kharvata, a class of towns, 1 04, 1 06, 
220, 399. 

Khasa, a Tibetan T.ama, Budhnath of 
Nepal ascribed to, 287. 

KhAta-^anku, wooden stakes, 101. 
Kheta, a class of tov ns, loj, 220, 399. 
Khmer, civilization of, 323. 

— Dravidian inscription of', 324. 

Khora, Buddhist shrine, 314. 

Khoi'AN, a special civilization of its 

own, 295. 

— Buddhism establislicd in, from 

India, 204. j 

— find of M. Rhins at, 294. 

— under Chinese supremacy and 
influence, 295. 

— Tibetan influence, 295. 

Khuong My, Cham temple at, 330. 
Kighillik, abhaya-mudrd in reliefs of, 

301. 

KIla, axle-bolt, linch-pin, 127. 

Kings, nine classes of, 125, 264. ; 

— the nine-fold division pre-sup- ' 
poses an empire, 265. 

— their crowns, thrones and revenue, i 

126. i 

— their qualification, 125. i 

— their respective possessions, 125. 


Kino’s New Monastery, described bv 
Fa-hicn, 296. ^ 

— description of, 296-297. 

identified with Somojc convent of 
Hiouen 'Fsang, 297. 

— of v\ood, 297. 

■ ~ situated west of Khotan capital 

! 296. * 

■ — took 80 years, 296. 

I KinkinI-vai^\ya, bracelet and arildet, 
fitted with little bells, 134. 

Kinnara (KinnarI), images of, 148. 

— used as decorative designs, 130. 

Kioto, imperial palace at, its plan and 
arrangement, 370^-371 . 

Kiragrama, village in Kangra, \"aidya- 
natha temple in, 289. 

Kiraxa-tantra, eight mouldings in, 
203, 230. 

— five classes of columns in, 228 -229. 
Kiri Dagaiia, 292. 

KirIta, kind of head-dress, 31, 134. 

— suited to Narayana, Chakra v'artin, 
Adhiraja, 138. 

Kishkij-hast.\, a measurement, 98. 
Kodrava, 107. 

Koi.a, 106. 

Kolaka, a class oi' forts, 104, 221, 399. 
Kona, class of buildings in Kdinikagatna^ 

195- 

Konagamana, a previous Buddha, 
water-dipper of, 319. 

Knonow, Dr. Stein, 425. 

Korea, dev^elopment of wooden cons- 
truction in, 369 

— origin of Japanese architecture 
from, sbg. 

Koshtha, chamber, 106, 136. 

Koshthagara, a class of Buddhist 
chaifyas, special features of, 287. 

Koshtha-stambha, a kind of pillar, 
pilaster, no, 201. 

Kotah, architectural remains at, 315. 

Kota Rani, widow of last king of 
Kashmir, 287. 
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Kotei, state of Borneo, inscribed stone 
pillars found at, 352. 

Krishna, of the style of the Plains, 
especially Bengali type, 286. 

— temple of, at Patan 286. 

Kriyavikalpa, derivation and con- 
jugation of verbs, 16. 

Krom, Dr., 360. 

Kshema, class of buildings in Kdmik- 

dgama, 194. 

Ksiiepana, a moulding of the ptfha, 
141, 204. 

Kshkpanamr^U^j compound mould- 
ing, 204. 

KsmmRA-KAMPA, a compound mould- 
ing, 204. 

Ksiiuora-nasI, vestibule, 118, 130. 

Kshudra-padma, a compound mould- 
ing, 204. 

Kuan-Yin, goddess, worshipped by 
women, 365. 

Kt-TBJAKA, a class of towns, 104, 220, 
.S09- 

Kurlat Khan, wIk* destroyed Pagan, 
3 ^ 7 - 

Kucha, discovrry of Power Manus- 
cripts from, 294, 200. 

KupvA-STy\Mi3HA, pilaster, lorj, 201. 

Kuchumara, originator of Kauehumara- 
art, 9. 

Kukkuta, cage for, 137, 

Kukkuta YiTDDiiA MANpApA, pavilion 
to witness cock-hglits from, 124. 

Kukshi, nave of wlieel, 127. 

Kukshi-bandha, a type oi' bases, 109, ’ 
204, ' : 

Kula-dharana, pavilion used for stor- ■ 
ing perfumes, 120. 

Kulala, cage for, 137. 

Kulattha, 107. 

Kumal, opening in the centre of the ; 
roof, 304, 

KumAra, authority on architecture in ; 
Mdtsya-Purdna^ 245. 

Kumaragupta, Emperor, religious j 
bclicls of, 275. I 


j Kumbha, a moulding, 204. 

I — in Suprabhedagama, 203, 230. 

j — nine-storcyed building resembling 

j watcr-jar, 192. 

Kumbiia-bandha, a type of bases, 109, 
204. 

Kumbha-stambha, type of Indian 
column, no, 201, 202, 228-229. 

Kumbuiuen, 326. 

— three at Vat Jai, 327. 

Kumrahar, excavation at, 379. 

— liall at, ascribed to Asoka, 405. 

Kumuda, torus or astragal, a inould- 
ing, 204. 

Kumuda-bandha, a type of bases, 109, 
204. 

Ki'muda-kuntala, kind of head-dress 
for (jueens of Parshnlka, Pattadhara, 
etc., 132. 

Kitndala (Kuntala), ear-ring, 134. 

— kind ol* head-dress suited to Saras- 
vatl and Savitri and Rati, 132. 

— to lie* cjucen of chakravartin^ 132. 

Kundtka, water-pot, attribute of Brah- 
ma, 138. 

— of Sarasvali and P>rahmani, 142, 
144, 

Kr!^]ARA, type of buildings described in 
Bhavishya-Purdna and Brihat-sarhhitd, 
102, 193. 

Kunjaraksha. perforated screens of 
elephant's eye pattern, 118. 

Kunjara KuRja, imitation of shrine 
ol*, in Java, 3t>o. 

Kut^jariya, cage for, 137. 

Kurghan-Tim, mound of, 295. 

— remains of stupa, 295. 

— similarities with Kabul Valley and 
Taxila stupas, 29G. 

Kurmagmit, type of altars, 393. 

Kuta, pinnacle, 120, 150. 

Kunamoto, castle of, 371. 

Kuttima, part of Madhyarahga, 130. 

Kyanktangyi, temple of, having arch 
and vault, 320. 

Kyansiltiia, who built Ananda and 
Nagayon temples, 320. 
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Labrano, monastery of, 283. 

Lac-Son, caves near, 335. 

Laghu-Silpa-jyotih-sara, on twenty- 
one things to be observed in con- 
nexion with building, 94. 

Laja, 102. 

Lake-dw^ ELLERS, ill Sindh, 45. 

Lakshmana Chandra, Vaidyanath 
temple of Kangra built under, 289. 

Lakshmi, female energy, attendant on 
Vishnu, 138, 142- 143. 

— image of, 143. 

- - temples and images of, in Siam, 

325- 

LakshmI-Govinda, temple of, in Vajha- 
sala, xiv. 

Lalitaditya-MitktapIda, king of 
Kashmir, who built temple of Mar- 
tanda, 289. 

Lalita-vistara, arts referred to in, i, 
3 - 

— better knowledge of arts in time 
of, 4. 

— essential conditions for cultivation 
of arts, 4, 1 7. 

Lamaism, 283. 

Lamba-mana, kind of linear measure- 
ment, 144, 197. 

Lamphum, modern name of Haripunya- 
pura, 316, 322. 

Langala, shape of pavilions, 120. 

Laro Djonggrang (Tjandi), date of, 

359 * 

— virgin, Parvatl temples of, in Java, 

358-359- 

— plan, sculptures, and carvings of, 

358-359- 

Lauriya-Araraj, Asokan pillar of, 381. 

Lauriya Navandgarh, Asokan pillar 
of, 382. 

League of Nations, Information Meu- 
suelleSy on Mdnasdra architecture, 444. 
Le Bon, Dr., 382. 

Lemyet-hna, a pagoda, earliest ex- 
ample of square temples, 319-320. 


Liang Annals, which mention frescoes 
adorning royal palaces in Khotan, 
298. 

Lichchhavi dynasty, their inscriptions, 
and religion, came from Vaisali, 285. 

Lien, of the family of Kiu, foundation 
of kingdom of Champa by, 330. 

j Liksha, a measurement, 98. 

j Lilavati, description of gnomon in, 
94 -' 95 - 

' Linga of Siva, four-faced image of, 287. 

I — in the Myson grou]) of temples, 

332. 

— types of temples I'or, in &ilpa-idstras, 
306. 

Linganoula, berahgula, 152. 

Linga-PurAna, archite^ctural matter in. 

B3. 

Linoa-vidhana, phallus, 1 39-141 . 

Listel, see I'illet. 

Li-yul, Annals of, 298. 

— legend about the* temple of 
ra\ana, 298. 

— Tibetan version of the legend of 
the origin oi So-mo-je con\’cnt, 298. 

Loga, clod, pole, also pillar erected on 
grave, 58. 

Loha, iron, 13 1. 

1 .,oiia-Maiiapaya, Great Bra/.cn Monas- 
tery, 291-292. 

LoKA]r?^A, authority on architecture, in 
Mdnasdra^ 155 n. 2, 2^'-. 

Lokananda, pagoda in Pagan, 318. 

L0KAPAI.A, attendant on Jain deities, 
146. 

Lolei, temple of, ascribed to Ya^ovar- 
man, 339. 

Loltum, cave of, 373. 

Lamasary, Buddhist monastery, 365. 

— distinguishing features of", 364. 

Lonlan, wooden stupa models of, 30B. 

Lophaburi, temple at, 323. 

Lotus, attri])ute of Vishnu, 138. 

Lupa, an architectural object, 113, 130. 

— sloping roof, 112, 120. 

Luang Phil\bano, modern name of 
Ghudha-nagari, 316. 
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Madhughciihisxha-vidhana, first cast- ■ 
ing of images, 1 55- 1 56. | 

M/vDIIYA-de.^a, 255. 

Madhya-hara, middle court, 116, 233. | 

MADirvA-KANTA, a class of twelve- ’ 
storeyed buildings, 116, 1B9, 254, ' 
257- 

Madhyama, intermediate lyjie of tcn- 
tdla system, 1413, 153. 

M.\dhya-ranga, theatres, i3<>“i3i, 
132, 232. 

Maoiia, architectural references in his 
jiocm, 

Maoadha, 254. I 

Maoadha, class of tvvclve-stO!<*ycd | 
buildings, 234, 257. 1 

MAoadha-kanta, a class of twelve- ! 
storeyed buildings 116, 189. t 

Magi Smerdis, king of' Persia, 390. 1 

Mahabharata, battle-scenes in Ang- | 
kor Vat, 312. j 

description of towns and palaces ' 
in, 438. I 

- halls referred tt> in, 414. ' 

— incidents depicted in Siamese | 

temples from, 328. ; 

Mahabodui, temple at Pagan, 321. ! 

Mahadeva, temple at Patan, 2B6. 1 

Maha-oopura, gate-house of the fifth j 
court, I 18, 233. I 

Maha-kania, a class of five-storeyed 
buildings, 188. 

-- of eight-storeyed buildings, i 15, 
189. I 

Maha-I.akshmI, 142- 143. ! 

— image of, 143. ; 

Maha-maryada, fifth court, 116, 118, i 

233- I 

Mahambuja, a compound moulding, i 
204. 1 

Maha-nasi, tiB. 

Maha-padma, 191. 

Maha-padmaka, a class of round type 
of buildings, 190. 


Maha-pItha, type of pedestals suited 
to the idols of triad, 1 39. 

Maharaja (or Adhiraja), chariot 
for, 127-128. 

— class of kings, 124, 125, 126, 264, 
404. 

— lord of' seven kingdoms, 264. 

— must belong to solar or lunar race, 
265. 

— throne for, 129. 

Maiiasena, king of Ceylon, 291. 

Maha-Sudasana-suttu, description of 
llight of stairs in, 72. 

Mahatanti^, authority on architec- 
ture, in Mdnasdra, 155, 11. 2, 245. 

Mafiavagua, references to architec 
tural matters in, 72. 

Maiiavamsa, chronicle of Ceylon, 290 
291. 

— list of ten Buddhist missionaries 
sent by A.^oka to difi'erent parts of 
the world, 324. 

MAiiAVlR.\, image in \’aidy\anatha 
temple f‘l‘Kangra, 289. 

Mahavrata, class of phalli, 139. 

Mahlndra (or Narexorai , chariot 
for, 128. 

— class of kings, 124, 125, 126, 264, 
404. 

— U)rd of three kingdoms, 264, 265. 

— throne for, 129. 

MahendrI, one of the seven mothers, 
142. 

Mahi, 142, 1 43. 

— image of, 143. 

Mahindiea, son of Asoka, 292. 

Mahotsava, car for, 127. 

— throne of deity for great festivals, 
129. 

Majapahh', kings, countries under, 

317- 

Majapahita (or Bievatikta), capital 
of Java, 361. 

Majapapit, kingdom of Java, Sumatra 
under, 348. 

Majjan^i-aya, bath, 124. 
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Majumdar, Dr. R. G., xn, 330, 335. | 

— on Indian origin of Cham archi- 
tecture, 337“ 33^- 

Makara, crocodile, used as decorative 
design, 12B, 130. | 

Makara-bhOsiiana, ear-pendant with ! 

crocodile pattern, 134. s 

Makara-kundala, ear pendant, attri- 
bute of Sarasvati, 142. 

— of Mahi, 143. 

Makara-torana, arch, 130, 13 1, i.|6. 

Mala, garland, 135. 

Malay Peninsula, corresponds with 
Malayadeia, 316. 

Malaya-desa, one of the six ancient 
states of the peninsula, east of India, 
316. 

Mallika, buildings, 135 n. 2. 

— oval type of buildings (for Manika 1 

of Agni-Purana in Garuda-Purana), I 
190. : 

Malya-gratiiana-vikalpa, art of mak- 1 
ing garlands, 8 . I 

Malyaja, type of pavilion, 119. j 

Manlallapuram, raihas res('inbling : 
Cham structures, 291 337-338. j 

Mana, kind of linear measurements, j 
144, 197. I 

Manabodiia, authority on architecture, 
in Mdndsdra^ 155 n. 2, 245. 

Mana-bhadraka, class of halls, 404. 

MAnadeva, king of Nepal, patron of \ 
Mdnasdray 282. | 

— Bodhnath chaitya ascribed to, 287. ! 

Manakalpa, authority on aichitecture ' 
in Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 

Manangula, kind of angula measure- : 
ment, 145, 152, 198. . 

Manasara, a blank in the architectural ' 
history of India, filled by, x. 

— a class of Rishis, 213. ^ 

— a compilation of standard work i 
on architecture, 185. 

— a king of Malava, 252. 

— a guide book for the architects, ' 

256. I 

— a name with ambiguous signi- I 
ficance, 210. 


Manasara, author acquainted with 
conditions of buildings existing in 
the then India, 25G-257. 

— authorities on architectures common 
with those of Matsya-Purdna and 
Brihai-samhita ^ 246. 

— authority on architecture in, 155 
11. 2, 245, 246. 

— before Brihat-sadihitd and close to 
Matsya-Purdna, 282. 

— belonging to the (iupta period, 278. 

— BriJiat-samhitay Agamas, Purdnas 
indcl)ted to, 208. 

— chapters borrowed from, in 
Sam grab a, 182. 

— — identical with Kdmikdga 77 ia\^ , 86- 
88. 

— comparative ineasureinents of 
columns, etc., dealt with in greater 
detail in, than in other treatises, 205. 

compared with Viliiivius, 210, 239. 

— connexion with the treatise of that 
name, 282. 

— dale 282. 

— division ol' compound in, 96. 

— eight classes of villages in, 398. 

— favourable conditions for its being 
written, under Gu])tas, 277. 

— five mouldings described in, 202. 

— five orders in, 201, 228. 

— — of eohunns in, 228-229. 

— fuller than Matsya- and Bhavishya- 
Purdnas and Brihat-samhila in three 
important architectural matters, 
249. 

— indebted to Vedic, early epic and 
early ]JolytcchiiicaI works, 208. 

— iiidin'ercnt treatment of Buddhists 
and Jains by, 268. 

— interpretation of, 238. 

— its relation to Agastya-sakalddhi- 
kdra, 171. 

— known to Agni-Purdna, 82. 

— known and used in all provinces 
of ancient India, 210. 

— king of Malava mentioned in Dasa- 
kumdra-ebarita, 281. 

— largely drawn upon by Maya- 
mata, i6i. 

largest number of mouldings in, 
203. 
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Manasara, measurement, 197. 

— mentioned in Agni-Purdna^ 250. 

— - names of the mouldings in, 
203-204. 

— nine classes of palaces in, 40 

— nineteen classes oI“ bases in, 204. 

— ninety-eight kinds of buildii^gs des- 
cribed in, 207. 

— not later than Alaisya- and Blia~ 
vishya-^Purdnas and BrihaUsaiiihita^ 

249-250. 

— one-storeyed buildings in, 113, 115. 

— opinions of scholars on, 422- 
449 - 

— recognizes an empire r(!acliing the 
four seas, 254. 

— references to adinda measure, 190. 

— — in DasakwndracIiaYiia^ 251 252. 

— — icn-fdi(i measurement, 199. 

— relation of indebt (‘dness with Pina- 
naSy Agatnas, and Brifiat-uu'nhifa. 240. 

— — Aiatsya-y Bherishya-, and -i/jv//- 
Purdnas and Brihat-samhita^ 277. 

— religious altitude of, 268-273. 

— respect shf)vvn to Brahimnis and 
predilecti(')n for Vaislmavism, 2r»8. 

— - Sanat-kumara iiide])ted to, 172. 

— similarity to Vitruvius In the ])ropor- 
tion of purely ar(:hit<rtural matters, 
names and cont(‘nl.s ol' eha{)l<'r;>, 213. 

— sixteen types of pedestvils desrribed 
in, 204. 

— standard work on archiieetiire, 
208-209. 

— styles exhaustiv(‘ly treated in, 205. 

— . thirty-two authorities on arcliitec- 

ture, 245 24^). 

— two Mdna.sdras, 2.J.7-248. 

— two sets of names of the orders, 
201. 

— types of buildings in, 113-11G, 

186-189. 

— dfscril)(xl in, 186 189. 

— — compared with those of Agrii-^ 

Garuda-, Matsya-, and Bliavishya- 
Purarias, Brihai-samhltd, Karnik-^ 

Suprablied-dgamas, 1 95- 1 96. 

— ungrammatical language of, 237. 

— use of gnomon in, cruder than in 
Suryasiddhanta, 253, 254. 


Manasara, used in three different 
senses, 252. 

— wriucii under the influence of the 
unijying authority of an empire, 
263-264. 

Man AS ARP a, name of an architect in 
two ejngraphic records, 253. 
ManasTkav^ya-kriya, extempore versi- 
fications, 16. 

Manava, class of halls, 404. 
MANAvrr, authority on architecture in 
A'fdnasdra, 155, n. 2, 245. 

Mancha, part of Madhyarafiga, 99, 
130. 

MAfs’ciiA-PANDiiA, a type ol' base, 109, 
204. 

Manciia-bhadra, a class of pedestal, 
108, 204. 

Maxciia-kan'j a, a class of four-storcyed 
building, 1 15, 188 
?d.\^cuAij, 99. 

kind of head-dress suited to 
Uuii, 132. 

M.‘\:;9.\Lr:s.\, class of kings, 124, 125, 
2“)].. 40.1. 

}B‘ad-dre;-:> of, 132. 

— ruler oi' a province, 265. 

— throne for, 129. 

Manoan.-v or Raja-vali.abha-man- 

L) VNA or Sr- TRAOHARA-MANDANA, Or 
IhifiPA’i i-v/ T.RABiiA, author oi'a Silpa- 
.uistra^ 173. 

Maxu^apa, diilrrent senses of, 119, 234. 

— — divided In foiu' classes in Suprabhed-- 

dgarnu, 103. 

— in early examples of Northern style, 
261. 

— pavibon, 99, 105, iii, 1 1 4, 1 1 7, 

• — — ill Manasara^ 1 10-120, 121. 
Mandapam, hall in a Dravidian temple, 
258. 

Mandara, square buildings, 190. 

— temples in Suprabheddgamay 195. 

— tcn-storcycdlnnldiugs, 192-193. 

— Uvclvc-storcycd buildings, 191. 
Mandi, moulding in Suprabheddgamay 

203, 230. 
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Manduka, plan of, 102. 

Mangala, throne for Mahgala corona- 
tion, 129. 

““ coronation, 132. 
Mani-bandha-kat,apa, jewelir'd orna- 
ment for forearm, 134. 

Manibhadra, class of rnandapus in 
Suprabheddgarna, 193. 

Mani-bhumika-karmajn, art of setting 
jewels on the floor, 7. 

Manika, oval type of buildings, 190- 
191. 

Manikyala, stupa, siinilariues with 
Mauri-Tiin and Kurghan Tin, 296. 

Mani-raga-jnana (or ragaka-ran- 
jana), art of rolouring precious 
stones, 

Mat^jusha, baskei, 135. 

-- three kinds of materials ior, 136. 
ManjtisrT, represcntaticjn of, in niural 
paintings of Valiev of Myriad 
ihiddha, 313. 

— visited Nepal, 285. 

Manopakarana-vidhana, system of 
nieasuremcnt, 97- 08, 'ai ;;. 

Manonmani, 142, 143. 

— belongs to the retinue of Siva. 143. 

— image of, 143. 

Manu, authority on architecture, 172. 

— a generic name, alsc} of an archi- 
tect, 246. 

— fourteen generations of, 246. 

— heavenly architect originated from 
Brahma, 246. 

— mentioned in Mdnasdra, 153 n. 2, 

— source ot Vardhamihira in archi- 
tectural matters, 243, 243. 

— tracts south of Viiidhyas known to 
Aryans in time of, 265. 

M ANUSH a, class of phalli, 1 40. 
Manusiiyalaya-chandrika, a treatise, 
4 : 57 - 

Manu-sammtta, reference* to angtila 
measure in, 198. 

Manyuka, one of two merchants who 
built Vaidyanatha temple in Kangra, 
289. 


; MarAia, cage for, 137. 
j Mars, temple suited to, 225. 

I Markandeya-purAna, referred to by 
{ Bana, 277. 

i Marshall, Sir John, 379, 418, 443. 

— acknowledgment to, ix, xi. 

Martanda, architectural lion ol 
Kashmir, 289. 

— built by Lalitaditya, 28c). 

— courtyard of, 289. 

— temple of, 288-289. 

Masculine buildings, 114. 

Mastung, excavation at, 47. 

Masuraka, a member ol' Madhyarafiga, 
130. 

Matsva-PurAn^\, archit ('dural matters 
(h'seribed in, 81. 

belongs to the Cjupia jx'riod, 278. 

clear details ol tlie fiv(‘ orders in, 
201. 

— compared Nsith Bnhat^sanMtd and 
Manas (Ira, 248. 

— (dght mouldings mentioned in, 203, 
230. 

— eighteen prol'essors of architecture 
in, 243. 

-- fi\ e orders oi columns in, 228. 

-- identical with BJiavishya-Purdna 
and Bri/uil-samhita in certain matlt rs, 
83, 8-j, 244, 2,'}9. 

I • — — measurement in, 199. 

rclerencc to angula measurement 
I in, 198. 

I twenty kinds of buildings in, 

207. 

— relation of indebtedness with Mdna~ 
Sara, 240. 

— twenty types of building.s in, 191- 
192. 

— twenty-seven kinds of halls in, 404. 

— types of buildings compared with 
those of other Purdnas, Agamas, 
Brihal-samhitd, and Mdnasdra" 193- 
196. 

Af AT ARAM, princes of Clentral Java, 
Prambanam groups built under, 360. 
Matertai^ for buildings, 1 13. 
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JMathur, K. P., acknowledgiTieni of ' 
help received from, xxvi. 

Matra, iov angula^ 145. 

Matrangula, kind of anguLa measure- 
ment, 145, 198. 

Maudsley, collection of Maya sculp- 
tors, 372. 

Mauli, kind of head-dress, 131. 

— suited to Rati, 132. 

Maulika, pavilions of six faces, 120. 

— - winnow-shaped storeyed mansion, : 
120-121. ; 
Mauri-Tim, similarities with Rahul 
Valley and Taxila stvpas^ 2 96. 

— stupa of, 295- 296. 

Maushalya, a source o[ Saiiigr aha ^ 1B4. 
Maya, architect mentioned in Sans- 
krit literature, 374. 

- Asura of Mahdbhdraia^ 79, 373 374 , , 
405, 406. 

-- ...uthority on architecline, 172. 

— a generic name, 247. 

-• a hLstoriral person, 247. 

— built Ratnavatl, 247. 

- carvings represent Indian ob- 
jects, 373. 

- chronolivgy, 37!.>~374* 

-- conn(^xiuii with Ja\'a of, 374. 

— descendants of, 372. 

— heavenly architect originated from 
Brahma, 24b. 

- irngratioi) oi', 372. 

— Indian connexions and origin ol, . 
374 - 375 - 

— - interna cine war among, 373. 

- mentioned in Mdnasdra. 155 n. 2, ' 
245 - 

-• — Motsya-Purdna, 24.3. 

~ mentioned by \"aral)aniihira, 243, 

245* 

— modelled on Java piotoiypes, 374. 

— ruins of, in Central America, ; 

372-37:)- 

— Silpa-^dsiras ascribed to, 374: 

- temples and palaces of, 373. 

Visvakarma’s treatise based on, 

Maya Clans, building activities of, xii. 

— — chief of, built Ibr Yudhishthira, 

xii. 1 

— migration from India of, ix. 


Mayaklik, Buddhist shrines, statue, 
painting, etc., at 314. 

Mayalapura, temple of, and cajntal 
of Surubodhika type, 386. 
Mayamata, a generic name, 161. 

— a Silpa-idstra^ 159-161, 437. 

— chapters borrowed from, in iSam- 
gralidy 182. 

— comparison with Mdnasdra, 159- 
161. 

— enumeration of chapters of, 159- 
iGo. 

— identical with Aidnasdra, 159. 

— - included in the list of authorities 
in Mdnasdra, i6t. 

— 'Tamil version of, 203. 
Measurement, ayddi-shadvdrga, 152. 

— nine kinds of priinaty, 144- 145. 

— of sages, 147. 

— - six kinds of linear, 144. 

three kinds of a rigula measurements, 
152. 

-- twelve kinds of comparative, 152. 

“ units of, 143. 

Megiia-kanj A, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, Tib, 189. 

Meohavarna, king of Oylon, allowed 
to build monastery near Bo-tree, 275. 

— finished Jetavanaram stilpa, 291. 
Me-kong, river, Chudhanagari on, 316, 
Mi:HiL\ui.i, pillar of Gupta period at, 

3B2. 

Mekuala, a girdle, a bell, 135, 
Memorial, mounds like fire-altars in 
Vedie age, 37. 

Menank.\bu, inscription ol‘ Aditya- 
dharma found at, 354. 

Mendanc; Kamulan (or Prambanan), 
city in Java, 353. 

Mkndoet Tjandi, a small temple in 
Boro Budur group, 358. 

Me-ping River, Haripunya-pura on, 
31b, 322. 

Meru, a class of building mentioned 
in Alatsya-Purdna , 191. 

— a kind of temple in Suprabheddgama, 
t 95 - 

— a type of square buildings, 190. 
twelvc-storcycd l^uildings, 192, 

193 * 
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Merdja-mandapa, pavilion used as : 

library, 119. j 

Meru-kanta, a class of thrce-slorcyed ; 

building, 115, 188. j 

Merukuta, class of buildings in hdmik- \ 
dgamay 194. | 

Mesha-kukkuta-lavaka-yudha-vidhi, 

art of ram, cock, quail fighting, 14. 
Mesiia-yuddhartiia-mandapa, pavilion , 
to witness ram fights, 124. 

Mihirkula, Hun king, 287. 
Milinda-panha, 239. 

Mindon Min, Burmese king, 319. 
Minerva, temple at Pricne, 217. 

— temple suited to, 223. 

Ming UN-PA ya, a liugc ] )agoda, 319. 
Mipan, Buddhist shrines at, 307 309. 

— Indian origin of monunicnts of, 
307. 

— peculiarities of the stfipci ol, 308. 

— ruined fort in, 30(^307. 

— two kinds of monunicnts, goh. 
Mirror, see Darpana. 
Misiied-i-Mukghab, ruins of, 400. 
Misigit, mosque, in Suinatia. 350. 
Misra, mixed, a kind of pillars, iii. 

— based on materials, JIG, 113. 

— classification of huildiug ., 187, 
Misra-durga, mixed fort, to.:;, 221. 
Miskjta (or MisjtA-KALPA), class of 

ornaments suited to deities, adhirfijn^ 
narendruy and other kings, 134.. 

— o rd e r o f c o I u n i ns , 2 3 1 . 

Misrtta, compound, 229. 

Mitra, 17. 

— occupies a great palace, 403, 412. 
Mitra, Raja R. L., x, 251. 

Mitra, S. K., acknowledgcnicnt oi 

help received from, xxvii. 
Mlechchiiita-vikalpa, use of secret 
code language, 15, 

Modaka, 102. 

Mohenjo-daro, architecture of, 41 1. 

— Buddhist monuments at, 29^3 1. 

— date of the monuments at, 37. 

— discoveries of, 381. 

— extent of, 27-28. 


Moiienjo-daro, houses in, 31-35. 

— lay-out of the city of, 28. 

— seven strata of, 28. 

— streets of, 27. 

— temples at, 35, 36 -37. 

Mondob, sec Mora-dob. 

Monolith, date of, 373. 

— in Cloha, 372. 

Monopterai., classification of temples 
in VitriwiiLSy 225. 

Mora-dob (mondob), mandapa, a type 
of Siamese buildings, 32C). 

— one at Vat Jai, 327. 

Mothkrs, seven, 142, 144. 

— measured in nava-tdla system, 142. 

- - images of, 144. 

Morlev, I'Ror., 373. 

discovery ol' Cloba liy, xii. 

Mouldings, five in Mdnc.sdra, 230. 

— identification of Indian \vilh 
G r a ('C( >- 1^011 Ki I : , 2 3 o . 

— in dilfcrciit ticatises, 203, 230. 

— - in Mdiasara. 203—204, 229—230. 

MRiGii(ain/vK.\TiR.\, it lci to archi- 
tectural matt(T in, (?f)"9G. 

— si*vcn courts in, 233. 

MRiCJA-NAiuii-BipALA, musk Cat, cage 
lor, 137. 

Mutnai.a (or aIkinalIka), a iiumlding, 
204. 

aIuuavmadan, elements in Indian 
; i r c i ) ’ 1 ec I u re , 4 1 , ].-4 i 3 . 

Muir, 398, 412. 

MiTKLi^jj.r,, S. G., acknowledgment iA 
help recei\(*d from, xx\'i. 

Mikhap.hadka, Irnnt tabernacle or 
poreii, I I 2, I 13. 

ivIi^KiJA-Li.NGA, ill Po-.\agar, 334. 

MuLfiA-.MANpAPA, front pavilion, 338. 

-- in Duong tcm]dcs, 333- 

— in Mystjn temples, 332. 

Mukta-j'R APANGA, opeii ilieatrc, 130. 

-- rnatei'iais used for, 131. 

MuKUi.i, a class ol’ round typ(' of 
buildings (for Varddhani of Agni in 
Garuda-Purdna), 191. 
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Mukuta, kind of head-dress suited 
to Brahma and Siva, Ndrdyams chak- 
ravariiriy 132. 

— for the queen of chakravarthi, 132. 

MfJLA, lower part of phallus, 141. 

— name of a moulding, 204. 

MunA-BERA, principal idol, 145. 

Mulavarman, king of Kotei, four Sans- 
krit inscriptions of, 352. 

Muni-i.aksiiana-vidiiana, images 
sages, 147-148. 

Murdhika, a moulding in Suprahhed- 
dgamay 203, 230. 

MfjR'ri-KANTA, class of five-storey cd 
])uildings, 1 15. 

Musiiti-bandiia, 130. 

-- name of a moulding, 202, 204, 230. 

Mushtika, a class of octagonal build- 
ings, 19 1. 

Murti-kan'I’A, a class of fivc-storcycd 
buildings, 188. 

Myson, a number of (Jhani temples, 

--- deities of, 332. 

— of len groups, 33 1 • 

— of the tliird, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, nintli and tenth 
groups, 331, 332. 

— plan of first group of, 331. 

— - plan and arrangement of second 
group, 331. 

N 

Nao, Dr. K. D., .^5. 

N.aoa, serpent deity, worsliip t>l, 287. 

Naoa-iiandha, a pattern ol [xaforated 
screens, iifb 

Na(;ak\, a class of’ (owns, 220. 

Naoaua, adjectival form oi' 7 in_Liar a, 2G3. 

— a style of architecture, fUs 1 12, i8b, 
194, 193, 2o(), 207, 257. 

class of phalli, 140. 
correspondence with Northc^ai styl<3 
261-262. 

— of quadrangular sliaj’ie, 238. 

— originated in Northern India but 
grew prominemt in Southern India, 
263. 

— square cars, 127. 

— t ype ( )f I J t*d i \s t a 1 , i 2 . 

— various significances of the term, 
262. 


Nagara-kiianda, a pait of Skanda- 
Purdnay 262. 

Nagara-kritagama, a Kavi chronicle, 

353 - 

— detailed account of Majapahita in, 

i 3^^J- 

! — rclerciicc to town-planning in, 361. 

— supplies list of countries under 


NagarI, alpliabct, 262. 

— a class of towns, 104, 220, 339. 

— territory covered by, 262-263. 

Naga-Vasi;kt, prrliai)s tlu^ original 

deity of Anglau* Vat, 342. 

Nagayom, pagf'd.n of the square type 
near Pagan, 320. 

Nagda, temples at, 260, 261. 

Nagendra, aUendaiit on Jain deities, 
^ 196. 

Nagxajit, an arc]iit(!ct, referred to in 
Brihat-sauihifay 207. 

— authority on architecture in Afatsya" 
Purdna and Brifuil-saiiiliiid, 243, 233. 

Nac;aran’ani)ana-pura, place where 
Nagara Brahmins settled, 262. 

Naiiana, a sort of tic, 54. 

Nak’on Prat'om, patrocla, original stupa 
of, built in Ak)ka's time, 324. 

— image.s of llic time of Siladitya of 
ILanoj found at, 324.. 

Nak'on Skii’ammarat, images of Sila- 
dhya of Kauoj’s time disco\’ered at, 

NAKsuATii. \-M.A’ necklace of twenty- 
seven ])carls, 135. 

Naksh-i-Rus’I’EIvI, Persian Kings 
entombed at, 390. 

Nakula, cage for, 137. 

Nal, stoiK^ walls at, 47. 

Naea, aulliority on architecture in 
Manasdra, 135 11. 2, 245. 

N.ala, canal, part of the pUha, 14 1. 

— watt‘r-chann(d, 114. 

Nai.axda, Odantapuri temple monas- 
tery near at, 283. 

— vihuKi caves of, 377. 

Nalika-gariuia, rectangular hall, 70. 


of 


Majapahit kings, 317. 
Nagara-vidhana, plans of towns and 
forts, 103-104, 220. 
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NalInaka, kind of temple in Suprabhed- 
agama, 195. 

Nandana (in Garuda-Purdna for Nandika 
in Agni-Purdna) , a class of halls, 404. 

seven-storeyed buildings, 191, 

193* 

square type of buildings, 190. 

Nandaungmya Min, who built Maha- 
bodhi temple of Pagan, 321. 

Nandavritta, class o^mandapa in Sup- 
rabheddgama^ 195. 

Nandi, image in temple of Java, 359. 

Nandika, a type of square buildings, 
190. 

Nandin, image at Tanjorc, Chamba, 
150, n. 2. " 

— name of Siva’s bull, 150. 

NandIsa (Siva), authority on architcc- ' 

ture in Aiatsya-Purdna, 245. ! 

Nandi-varddiiana, a class of square 
type of buildings, 190. 

seven-storeyed buildings, 191. \ 

— type of buildings in Bhavishya- | 

Purdna and Brihat-sarhhila, 192, 193. | 

Nandyavarta, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

— — villages, 102, 220, 398. 

— a type o£ sdlds^ 194. 

— kind of temples mentioned in 
Suprdblieddgarnd, 195. 

— of mandapaSy in Suprdbheddgamay 195. 

— perforated screens of geometrical 
pattern, 119. 

Nan Paya, square type pagoda near 
Pagan, built by Anaurahta, 320. 

NAnyadeva, of Tirhut, conquered 
Nepal, 285. 

Napumsaka, neuter type of buildings, 
187, 194. 

Narada, architecture came to Mana- 
sara through, 246. , 

— attendant on Jain deities, 146. 

— authority on architecture mentioned 
in Matsya-Purdnay 245. 

— development of architecture through, | 

213- I 

— image used as decorative design, ' 

130. i 

— one of the sources of SamgrahUy 183. 1 


Narada-Purana, architectural matter 
in, 83. 

Narasimhagupta Baladitya, a Gupta 
king, 279. 

— religious leanings of, 275-276. 

Narayana, Raja-raj esvara temple of, 

in Yajhasfda, xiv. 

— one of the sources of Samgrahay 184. 

— name of Vishnu for temples in the 
North, in villages and towns, 272. 

Narendra, head-dress of, 132. 

— ornaments suited to, 134. See 
Mauendra. 

Narethu, built Diiammayangyi, 321, 
n. 2. 

Naravane, acknowledgment of help 
received from, xxvi. 

Nassau, remains of an old ihrt at, 351. 

Nasi, a moulding, 204. 

Nasik, temple at, 261. 

Nat AKA, a moulding, 204. 

— figures of dancers used as decorative 
designs, 128. 

— images, 134. 

NiVi’AKAKHYAYiKA Darsana, tableaux 
vivants, 12. 

Natesan, G. a., on Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture, 438. 

! Natya-sastra of BiiARA'rA, description 
I of play-house in, 96. 

. NAVASAHASANKA-CiiAurrA, relating to 
Maya as architect of Ratnavati, 247. 

Nava-tala, ninc-storcyed building, 

j 1 15- 

— system of measurement, 142, 146, 
147. 

Naya, authority on architecture in 
Aidnasdray 155 n. 2, 245. 

NavanonmIeana-lakshana-viduana, 
chiselling of eyes, 157“ 158. 

Nayvar, of Malai)ar, 285. 

Nepal, Buddhist monuments in, 286- 
287. 

— Hindu temples in, 286. 

— history of, 285. 

— numerous shrines of, 284. 

— religious conditions in, 2, 284-285. 

— temples of, withstood earthquake 
shock, xiii, 431. 
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Nepatiiya-prayooa, art of scenic re- 
presentation, 8. 

Newar, entered Nepal, of Tibetan 
origin, snake-worshippers, 285. 
Nabhasvad-bhadraka, class of cars, 
127. 

Ngakwe Nadauno, a pagoda, 318. 
Nioliva, Asokan pillar at, 382. 

Nioama, a class efforts, 104, 221, 399. 
NIda, nest, 135, 150. 

NfLAKANTHA, CagC for, 1 37. 
NiLAPARVATA. See Nishadha. 
Nimitia-jnana, art of reading omens, 

Nimna, drip, a moulding, 204. 

— part of the piiha^ 14 1. 

— thickness or diameter, 144. 

Nipa, palm-leaf thatch, 351. 

Nirabiiasa, unsuggestivc, a variety of 

Akshara-mushtikd-kaihana art, 14. 
Nirukta (of Yaska), architectural 
words in, 96. 

Nishadaja, type of pavilion, 119. 
Nishadha (also NIlaparvata, or Ma- 
hkndra), kind of temples in Supra- 
bfmldgarna^ 195. 

Nissanka Malla, probably built Dalada 
Maligawa, 293. 

Nityoi^ava, car for, 127. 

— throne of deity, for ordinary festi- 
N'ities, 129. 

Nityarciiana, throne of deity for daily 
worsliip, 129. 

Nivata-iuiadraka, class of cars, 127. 
Niya, remains of several d\vclling houses 
at, 304. 

— stupa of, showing all the essential 
features stupa, 296. 

— wood carvings of, 304. 

— wooden stupa models of, 308. 
Northern (or Indo-Aryan) style of 

architecture, 77, 260-261. 

— characteristics of, 261. 

— correspondence with Nagara style, 
261-262. 

— territory covered by, 260. 

Nrisimiia, name of Vishnu for temples 

in a certain quarter, 272. 
N9.ITTA-MANPAPA, dance pavilion, 195. 


Nritya, dancing, 6. 

Nupura, anklet, 135. 

— worn by Nandin, 15 1. 

Nymphs of Fountain, temples suited 
to, 225. 

0 

Ociius, set up statue of Anahita, 395. 

Odantapuri, monastery temple at, 
283. 

Ogee. See Talon. 

Orders, five, as given in Mdnasdra 
and other treatises, 201-205. 

— Indian and Graeco-Roman, com- 
pared, 201, 229. 

— ol Graeco-Roman columns, 201, 228. 

— of Indian columns, 228-229. 

— variation oi' names in different 
treatises explained, 202, 239. 

Ordinatio, fitness, 219. 

Orientation of buildings, in Mdnasdra, 
219. 

Ornament of two kinds, four classes of, 
134. 

— list of, 1 34- 1 35. 

Orthography, 219. 

Otto, T. A., criticism of Svastika Man- 
sion by, xxii-xxiii. 

— acknowledgment of help received 
from, xxvi. 

OvoLO (or Eghimo), a Graeco-Roman 
moulding, 203, 250. 

P 

Paghanalaya, kitchen, 124. 

Pada, posts of a swing, 136. 

Pada-bandha, type of throne, suited to 
astragrdhin, 129. 

— type of bases, 204. 

Pada-jala-bhushana, ornament for 

feet, 135. 

Padavinyasa, the site-plan, 101, 121, 
124. 

Padma, a class of three-storeyed build- 
ings, 192. 

round type of buildings, 190, 

191, 192, 193. 

— a moulding, 203, 230, 231. 

— identified with cyma, 230. 

— lotus. See Abja. 

— of the pUha, 14 1. 

— pavilion for collecting flowers, 1 1 9 
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Padma-bandiia, throne suited to prdhd- 
taka king, 129. 

— a type of bases, 109, 204. 
Padma-bhadra, type of thrones, suited 

to maharaja, 129. 

Padmaka, a class of village, 102, 220, 
398. 

— pavilion used for temple kitchen, 
1 19. 

— twelvc-storcycd building, 192. 
Padma-kampa, a compound moulding, 

204. 

Padma-kanta, a type of columns, no, 
201, 202, 228, 229. 

— class of six-storeved buildings, 115, 
188. 

PADiNiA-KESARA, a typc of bascs, 109, 
204. 

type of throne suited to a chak- 
ravartin^ 129. 

Padma pitha, type of pedestals suited 
to the idols of tj'iad, 139. 

Padma Samhiiava, a famous Buddhist 
teacher who went to Tibet from 
Bihar and established the Sarn-yas 
monastery, 283. 

Padmasana, ty|:)e of throne suited to 
Siva or VTshnu, 129. 

— type of sitting posture, 15:], n. i. 
pADUKA, a moulding, 204. 

Pagan, destroyed by Kuldai Khan, 

317* 

— dissimilarity of temples of, from 
Indian originals, 321. 

-- earliest circular pagoda at, 318. 

— foundation of, 317. 

— Mahabodhi temple at, 321. 

— 800 to 1,000 temples at Anaiida, 
Kyanktangi, Abhayaitana, etc., 320. 

Pagoda (Paya), peculiarities of, 318. 

— signiheation of, 317. 

— two kinds of structures of, 317. 

Pailu (or Paibang), entrance gateways 

to temples and tombs, 366. 

— Indian origin of, 366-3G7. 

Paintings, mural, in Valley of Myriad 

Buddhas, 313. 

— in Caves of Thousand Buddhas, 31 1. 

— in Miran stupa, 308, 309. 


Pakhtardini, stupa carvings ui, 308. 
Palace, of nine classes, consists of a 
number of* mlas, 1 24. 

— royal, in Khotan, 298-299. 

Palada, bundles, 54. 

Palembang, later name of Srivijaya, 

348. 

Palika, perforated screen, 118. 
Palika-stambha, type of Indian column, 
no, 201, 202, 228, 229. 

Palitana, Jain temple at, 321. 
Pallanka, bedstead, 73. 
Panaka-rasa-ragasava-yojana, pre- 
paration of beverages, 10. 
PANcnAjANYA, name of Vishnu’s conch- 
shdl,‘ 138. 

Panciiala, a little territory near IListi- 
napiira, 254. 

— class of twelve-storeyed buildings, 

1 16, 189, 254, 257, 

Pan(:iia-tai.a, five-storeyed liuildings, 

Pandava, hall of, .f.og, 405. 

Pandit, A. 1 )., acknowlcclgnK'ut orhe]j.> 
received from, xxvi. 

Pandrk’I'iian, teinp]('s of, in Kashmir, 

289. 

Panini, rcTcTences to arehitectural 
matters from, qf). 

Py\NjARA, rage, 99, 135. 

— class of seven-slorev(‘d liuiklings, 113, 
188. 

— si//\s of, lor various animal.', 137. 
Panka-pui;ga, clay fort, lo.j, 221. 
Panna Lam., ackno\vledgm«‘nt oflielp 

received from, xxvi. 

Papanatha, temples of, a eurious coin- 
biiaition of styles, 239. 

Parabala, Raslitrakuta kinir, pillar of, 
382. 

PARAKRAivrA Baiiu I, king of Ceylon, 

290. 

— built at Pulastipura and Kalinga- 
pura, 292. 

Parmentikr, M. H., fivefold technical 
classification of Cham monuments 

330 331- 

— on Indian origin of CJiam architec- 
ture, 337, 338. 
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Paramanu, unit of measurement, 98. 

Parama-^adhika, plan of, 1121, 124. 

Parama.^ayika, plan of, loi, 102. 

Pararaton, a Kavi chronicle, 353. 

- — gives list of countries under Maja- 
pahit kings, 317. 

ParasarIyaka, authority on architec- 
ture in Mdnasdra, 153 n. 2, 243. 

Parartha, class of phalli, 140. 

Paravata, cage for, 137. 

Pariciiayyaciiit, type of alta?s, 393. 

Parimana, kind of linear measurement, 
144, i()7. 

i*AKiMANpAi-A, I’ound and dome-shaped, 
an unorthodox structure in Vedic 
age, 57. 

Parimit, cross-beams, 54, 56. 

Parish VAN j ALYA, a sort of tic, 54. 

Paritah, circumference, 144. 

Parivara-vidhana, attendant deities, 
117. 

Parivara-vimana, slu'incs of attendant 
deities. 1 1 6 

J^ARTYATRA, type ol' pavilion, 119. 

Parjanya, a c|uart(!r lor temples of Isa, 
272. 

pARNA-MAfTjusiiA, a l)ox or trunk, 136. 

Parshnika, class of kings, 105, 125, 126, 
264, 404. 

— head-dress for, 132. 

— ruler of one kingdom, 265. 

— throne for, 129. 

Parvata, kind of temples in Suprabhed- 
dgama, 195. 

PARVA'i’i, goddess attendant on Siva, 

139- 

Paryanka, a magnified dsandi, 59, 60, 
61. 

— a couch, 99, 128, 218. 

— originated with nobility, 60. 

Pasa, noose, attribute of Rudrani, 144, 

Pasargadae, palace of Cyrus at, 387, 
388, 400. 

Pasupata, class of phalli, 139. 

PaSupati, Siva, 285. 

— shrine of, 286. 


Patan, A.^oka built chaityas at, 285. 

— old capital of Nepal, 283., 285. 

' - temples of Mahadeva and Krishna 

at, 286. 

Patiiari, pillar of King Porabala at, 
382. 

Pathom, temple at, 325. 

— chedi of, 326. 

PatnI-sadana, women’s apartments or 
bedrooms, 56. 

Patra-kalpa, class of ornaments, suited 
only to the deities, 1 34. 

PATRA-PA'r'i’A, foliated patta type of 
head-dress, suited to patta-dhara, 132. 
Patra-torana, foliated arch. 130. 
Patta, kind of head-dress, of three 
kinds, 132. 

Patta (or pattika), a fillet, a mould- 
ing, 204. 

Patta-I3ANDHa, a type of bases, 109, 
204. 

Pattahhaj, class of kings, 125, 264, 
404. 

— head-dress for, 132. 

— rules half a province, 265. 

— throne for, 129. 

Pattadiiara, class of kings, 125, 126, 
264, 404. 

— head-dress for, 132. 

— lord of hall a kingdom, 265. 

— throne for, 129. 

Pattana, a class of towns, 104, 106, 
220, 399. 

— port, 1 21. 

Pattika, part of tiie pithay 141. 

Pattika (pktika) -veir a-vana-vikalpa, 
art of making bows, sticks, canes, 
etc., 12. 

Paulastya, one of the sources of Saih- 
graha, 183. 

Paush^ika, a kind of two-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 187. 

— a proportion in architectural mea- 
surement, 105, 108, 200. 

Pavana-bhadraka, class of cai^s, 127. 
Paw AN (Tjandi) , kitchen shrine, a 
small shrine in Boro Budur group, 

358. 

Paya. See Pagoda, 317. 
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Payer, temple of, in Kashmir, 289. 
Pedestai^, in Mdnasdra, 204. 

— in Vitruvius^ 227-228. 

— of idols, 139. 

Pegu, included in Ramanya-de^a, 316. 
Pekin, Buddhist monasteries of, 365. 
Pemiongonchi, temple resembling 
Hindu architecture in certain features, 
284. 

Peripteral, classification of temples in 
Vitruvius, 225. 

Peripteros, class of temples in Vitruvius, 
225. 

Perrot, 387, 394, 395, 401. 

Persepolis, 378, 394, 395, 399, 400, 
405, 413. 

— hall of hundred columns at, 379. 

— cemetery of, 390. 

Persians, altars, 392, 394, 413. 

— civil architecture, 399-407. 

— columns, 387-390. 

— funerary architecture, 390-391, 413. 

— halls and palaces at Persepolis, 400- 
403. 

— military architecture, 397. 

— origin of Indo-Aryan architecture, 
376-380. 

— pillars in India, 378—389. 

— resemblance with Indo- Aryans of, 

376- 

— sculpture, 395. 

— temples, absence of, 391-392, 393- 
395 - 

— theories untenable^ 334, 436-407. 
Phalaka, swing-board, 136. 

— type of capital, 386. 

Phalaka, name of a moulding, 202, 
203, 204, 230. 

Phalakam, leaning board, 74. 
Phalakasana, type of seats, 99. 

Phallus, i 39-141. 

- classifications of, 139— 140. 

— materials for, 141. 

— measurements of, 140. 

— six kinds of, 155, n. 2. 

— various parts of, 140-141. 

Phimai, temple of, built by the twelfth i 
king of Cambodia, 339. 


Phimeanakas, completed by Ya^ovar- 
nian, 339. 

— palaces at, 346. 

— pyramid temples of, 339, 340. 
Phnom Baset, temples of, attributed to 

Suryavarrnan, 339. 

Phnom Ghisor, corridor probably occu- 
pied by women, 346. 

— staircase of, 340. 

— temple of, 339. 

Pho Hai, a group of Cham temples at, 
330- 

— copied from storeyed stupas of 
India, 334. 

Phoenix, pavilion of seven phoenixes in 
Khotan royal palaces, 298, 299. 
Phong Nha, caves of, 335. 

Phra, stupa at, 325, 327. 

— temple at, 325. 

Phra-ghedi {also Ghedi), at Sukho- 
daya, 327. 

— description of, 326. 

— one of the two designs of phra, 

325- 

Piira-prang {also Prang), design of, 
327-328. 

— difference from Indian and Burmese 
structures, 325-326. 

— one of the two types of designs of 
thit phra, 325. 

— probable prototypes of, 327. 

Phu Duoc, cave temple of, 335. 

Pillar, in the Ghalukyan style, 260. 
Pillar (column) oi' Mdnasdra, 1 09-1 10. 

— wooden, of Tang Fort, Endcre 
site, 305. 

PiPRAHVVA, stupa of, 381. 

Pitakat-Taik, sacred library at Pagan, 
321. 

— plan of, 322. 

Pitalkhora, vihdra, Persepolitan capital 
repeated in, 379, 382. 

PiTHA, classes of, 141, 142. 

— moulded plinth, 261. 

— parts of, 141. 

— pedestal, 130. 

— the stand of the phallus, 140, 141, 
142. 
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PItha-lakshana-vidhAna, characteris- 
tics of altar, 141-142. 

PIthika, cushioned chair, 74, 

— plan of Ayodhya, 78-79. 
Platform, at Pcrsepolis, general plan 

of, 400-401. 

Pliny mentions Vitruvius^ 210. 

Plumb Lines, details of, 153— 154. 

Po Dam, group of six temples of, 334. 
Po Khaun Garai, temple of, an 
example of derived art, 331. 

Po Klono Garai, temple of, 334. 
Polonnaruwa, a capital of Ceylon, 
290. 

— ruins of, 292. 

— scvcri-storcyed prdsdda at, original 
of Pagan temples, 321. 

Polvar, palace of Gyrus in, 388. 
Polvgletus, a sculptor, 218. 

— on Persian palaces, 399--400. 

Po Nagar, a group of Cham temples 

331* 

— c/iailya at, 334. 

— main temple of the group of, 
333 " 334 - 

— peculiarity of the roof of another 
temple of, 334. 

— plan of the group of, 333. 

— situation of, 333. 

Porcelain Tower, at Nankin, 366. 

— form and special feature of, 366. 
Po Rome, temple, example of derived 

art, 331, 334, 

Postures, of images, three kinds of, 
84, 154 n. I. 

PoTAiA, ‘ Red Palace ’, residence of 
Dalai Lama, 283-284. 

— dale of, 284. 

PoTHi, book of palm leaf, in Miran, 

307- 

PoTiKA, a moulding in Suprabheddgamay 
203, 230. 

Prabha^Jjana-bhadraka, class of cars, 
127. 

Prabhava, a class of rectangular type 
of buildings, 190. 

Prabhutaka (or Adbhuta), class of 
two-storeyed buildings, 115. 


Prabodhaka, authority on architecture 
in Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 
Praghghhadana, roofing, iii, 120. 

Praharaka, class of kings, 125, 126, 

264, 404. 

could be of any of the four castes, 

265. 

— head-dress of, 132. 

— lord of several divisions, 265. 

— throne of, 129. 

Praiielika, solution of riddles, ii. 
Prah Khan, temple of, attributed to 

Suryavarman, 339, 346. 

Prah Vihear, temple of‘, attributed to 
Suryavarman, 339. 

Prajapatya-iiasta, a measurement, 98. 

Praji^Anam, memorial pillars or stone 
slabs, a type of funerary structures in 
Vedasy 56, 58. 

Prakara, classification according to 
materials, 116. 

— corridors, in Dravidian temples, 

259- 

— court, 1 14. 

— five kinds of, 1 16. 

— fourth court, 96, 116, 233. 
Prakasaditya, Gupta prince, 279. 

Pralamba-phalaka, an instrument to 
ascertain the plumb lines for sculp- 
tural measurements, 153, 154. 

— use of, 154. 

Pralamba-lakshana-vidhana, plumb 
lines, 153-^55; 

Pratinaka, kind of temple in Supra- 
bheddgama, 195. 

— type of columns, 201, 202, 228, 
229. 

Pramana, kind of measurement, 144, 
197 * * 

j Prambanan, see Mendang Kamulan. 
Prambavan, Hindu temple at, 358, 
359 , 3 ^ 0 - 

Pranaha, a sort of tie, 54. 

PranAla, drain, of the pitfuiy 140. 
Prang, 327. 

Prapa, canal, 139. 

— water-shed, 79, 99, 119. 
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Prapta (or Pratiiama), coronation, 
132. 

— (or Janman), a moulding of the 
pxtha^ 1 41. 

Prasada, king’s palace, 55, 59, 80, 99, 
119, 414. 

— storeyed building, 67, 70. 

— temple, 152. 

PkAsad A-M AN p AN A-VASTU"^ASTR A , trea- 
tise on architecture, 173, 174. 

— contents of, 174. 

Prastara, entablature, 1 1 1 , 1 20, 1 50, 
227. 

— a class of villages, 102, 220, 398. 

— a moulding, 204. 

Prashtar (or Prastri), authority on 
architecture, in Mdnasdra^ 153 11. 2, 
-’ 45 - 

Prathamasana, throne for the first 
coronation, 129. 

Pratuamesiitaka, first brick, 108. 

Prati (or Pratika), a moulding, 204. 

PRA77-BANDIIA, a moulding, 204. 

pRA'n-DiiADRA, one of the three classes 
o[‘ pedestals, 108, 204. 

I^ratikrama, a type of bases, 109, 204. 

Pratima, a moulding, 204. 

pRATiMA-viDHANA, images, 1 5 1 - I 52. 

Pratimala, sculpturing, or versifica- 
tion, II. 

Pratimit, prop, 54, 56. 

Prati-vajana, a moulding, 204. 

Prati-vakra, a moulding, 204. 

Praugachit, type of altars, 393. 

pRAVASi, on Mdnasdra architecture, 
446. 

Pri:athong, son of king of Indra- 
prastha, 338. 

pRE Rup, belongs to the first group, 
340. 

— temple of, 339. 

Prishada-biiadraka, class of ciirs, 127. 

PrithivI-diiara, a class of oval type of 
buildings 190. 

Priya-dar^ana, type of columns, 201, 
202, 229. 

Pronaos, 234. 


I Propor'iions, five, in architectural 
I details found only in Mdnasdra^ 200. 

I Proportion of columns, Indian and 
j Graeco-Roman compared, 230, 231. 
j Proserpine, temple suited to, 225. 

I Prosiitiia, easy chair, 59, Go. 

! Prostylos, class of temples in Vitruvius^ 
I 225. 

Psuedodu’teros, class of temples in 
I Vitruvius, 225. 

j Ptoi.emy, list of Sanskrit names in 
I Indo- China of, 330. 

I — reference' to Java in gcogra])hy 
i of, 353. 

! PuLASTIPURA, ruins of, 292. 

Pumimnga, masculine building (also 
called samclita), 187, 194. 

! PiiypAkiKA, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

' PuRA., clas^ of towns, 104, 220, 399. 

I PuRAOUJ I’A, Gupta emperor, 279. 
PuRANLVS, indebted to Mdnasdia, 208. 

— written in Gupta age, 277. 

; PuRANDARA, authority on architecture 
in Malsya-Purdna, 245. 

PuRA-suTRA, cord worn round the chest, 
: 185 - 

PiTRi, distinct style of architecture at, 
262. 

PuRiMA, armlet for upper arm, 134. 
Purn'avarman, dug the Gomati canal, 

361. 

— father of, dug the Chandrabhaga 
canal, 3G1. 

PuRoiiiTA, residence of, 124. 

PuROHiTA-puROGAH, leading priest, his 
part in coronation ceremony, 133. 

PuRUSiiA, masculine building, 114. 
PuRVA-HASTA, a cubit of24<7«^R/^2J-, II4. 

I PiTSHKALA, class of tw'o-storcycd build- 
! ings, 1 15, 188. 

i Pushkara, class of buildings in Kdmik- 
I dgaina, 195. 

Pushpa-bandha, perforated screen of 
; flower design, 1 1 9. 

! — a type of capitals, 387. 
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Raja-va I A .AUii A-M AND ANA , references 
to angula measure, 198. See also 
Mandana. 

I Rajendiovlal Mitra, 412. See also 
Mitra. 

I Rajendravarman, king of Cambodia, 
j who built two temples, 339. 

I Rajju, a measurement, 98. 

! Rama, images of, in Siam, 328. 

- name oi V^ishnu, for temples in a 
certain cjuarter, 272. 

\manya-de.sa, one ol the six ancient 
divisions of the; ])cninsiila east of 
India, 316. 


PiisfiPA-JUiADRA, class of hnlls, 404. 

l^iJsiiPADANTA, name of a square in | 
palaces, 1 24. 

PusiiPAKA, class of halls, 404. 

— rectangular type of buildings, 190. 

PusiiPA-MALYA, flowcr wrcath suited 
to prdhdraka and astragrdha, 312. 

PusHPA-MANDAPA, llower pavilioii, 124. 

PusiiPA-PATTA, floral turl)aii suited to 
pattahhaj^ 132. 

PusHPA-PUSiiKALA, a type ol* bases, 109, • R 
204. 

PlJSIIPA-SAKATIKA-NIRMITA-jtVANA, ai't of 
making llower carriag(\s, 15. 

PusiiPASTARANA, making beds of flower, 

7 - 

PusHPA-TORANA, floral aicli, 130. 

PusHYAMiTRA, first reaction against 
Buddhism under, 276. 

PusTAKA, book, attribute of Sarasvatf, 

142. 

— of seven sages, 147. 

Pycnos'I'ylos, a type of tcinj>lc in 

Vitruvius, 225. 

Pyramid, temples, second architectural 
group of Caml)odian tempU^s, 340. 

Pythius, architect of tlie temple of 
Minerv’a at Prienc, 217, 218. 

Q 

Qt’inarian Measure, stated to have 
been first introduced by Vitruvius, 

210. 

QiTAMFiCATioNs of architect, 2 1 3-2 1 8. 

— of kings, 125. 

R 

Raffles, Sir S., 354. 

Rails, round the stupa, 68. 

RAjADiiANi-NACiARA, a class of towns 
in Mdnasdra, 104, 220, 399. 

Raja-griiia-vidhana, on royal palaces, 
a chapter in Aidnasdsa, 124. 

RAjanoa-lakshana, characteristics of 
kings, 125. 

Raja -tarangini, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 93, 94, 289, 416. 


Ramava'ii, City, first bidian kitig 
settled in, 329. 

Ramayana, battle-scenes in Angkor 
Vat, 342. 

— chaityas referred to in, 391. 

— cities deseribf^d in, 414. 

— description oi tow ns and palaces in, 
43a. 

— incicicuits clcpicKtd iti Siann-sc tem- 
ples, 3i>0, 329. 

— mention oi' Champa in, 32c). 

— — Suvarnadvipa in, 348. 
refcTcnc(‘ to aiiguJa measure in, 198. 

Java in, 353. 

— — Siam in, 322. 

— rej)resentations in Javanese temples, 

358. 

Ramoche, 'renijde, erected to instal 
images oi Sakyamuiii and Ananda, 
283. 

Ramuyi (or Kamri), modern name of 
Ramavati, 329. 

Rampar'I’, according to Vitruvius, 223. 

RAMPl:R^vA, Asokan pillar at, 382. 

Ram Raz, author of Essay on the Archi- 
ieclure of the Hindus, 108, 109, 113, 
2 10, 231, 434, 436. 

Randiira, a style with reference to 
chariot construction, 206. 

Ranga, class of buildings, 99. 

RANCiAMUKHA, class of buildings in 
Kdrnikdgama, 195. 

Rangoon, Slwc Dagon at, 318. 

Ranpuk, Jain temple at, 321. 
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Rao, D. H. R., acknowledgment of 
help received from, xxvi. 

Rao, T. a. GopInath, details of tala 
measures given by, 1 56, 1 99. 

Rashtrakutas, 274. 

— favoured Jainism, 274. 

— Puranic gods rose to great import- 
ance under, 274. 

Rath A, type of buildings, 99. 

— models of Buddhist vihdras^ 259. 

— of Dharmaraja, Arjuna, Ganesa, 
Sahadeva, Draupadi at Mamalla- 
puram, 337-33^* 

Ratiia-ghakragiiit, type of altars, 393. 

Rathadhum, a measurement, 98. 

Ratha-durga, chariot fort, 104, 221. 

Ratiia-i.akshna-vidhana, charateris- 
tics of chariots and cars, 127. 

Rati (Manoninani), head-dress of, 132. 

Ratna-bandha, a type of bases, 109, 
204. ^ j 

Ratna-kalpa, class of ornaments suited I 
to deities and to adhirdja and narendra \ 
kings, 134. 

Ratna-kampa, a compound moulding, 
204. 

Ratna-kanta, a class of six-storeyed | 
buildings, 115, 188. ; 

RatnangulIyaka, jewelled ring, 134. ! 

Ratna-patta, a compound moulding, 
204. I 

— jewelled pat fa type of head-dress i 

suited to mandalesa, 132. i 

Ratnasambhava, a cardinal Buddha, ! 
286. j 

Ratna-torana, jewelled arch, 130. 

Ratna-vapra, a compound moulding, i 
204. 

Raurava, a class of nine-storeyed build- ; 
ings, 1 1 6, 189. 

Rawak, date of, 301. 

— description of, 299, 301. 

— of Indian style, 300. 

— originality in, 300. 

— relief sculptures in 300, 301. 

— stupa and vihdra of, 299. 

— stupa of, shows all the essential stupa 
features, 296. 

Rawlinson, 397, 


Red-cap, order of llamas, 283. 

Rekha, linear ornaments, 136. 

Rekhaji^a, draftsman, 98. 

Rhins, Dutrenil de, find of birch bark 
leaves at Khotan by, 294. 

Rig- Veda, references to pillars in, 385. 

walled cities, villages, etc., 398. 

See also Vedig Architecture. 

Rtksiianayaka, a class of oval type of 
buildings, 198. 

Roads, in Cambodia, 346, 347. 

Rodana-griha, reception room, in 
Svastika Mansion, xvii. 

Romaka-siddhanta, 239. 

, Roofing, five kinds in Buddhist build- 

j ings, 71. 

j Roth, 416. 

I Ruchaka (for charuka in Kdmikagdma)^ 
a type of square buildings, 190. 

— an order of columns, 201. 

— in Garuda-Purdna, 190. 

— type of columns, 228, 229. 

I Rudra-jaya, a quarter for temples of 
isa, 272. 

Rudra-kanta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

— in Mdnasdra, 228. 

— order of columns, iio, 201. 

Rudkani, image of, 144. 

— one of the seven mothers, 144. 

Rummindei, Ai^okan pillar at, 382. 

s 

Sa, Siamese for Saras, tank, 327. 

Sabiia, hall, 80, 99, 120. 

Sabha-parvan, book of Mahdhhdrala, 
references to halls in, 404. 

Sabhasa, suggestive, variety of akshara-^ 
rnushtika-kathana art, 14. 

Sada-^iva, class of four-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 15, 188. 

Sadhakasara-samhita, authority on 
architecture, in Mdndsdra, 155, n. 2, 
246. 

Sailendra, dynasty of the kingdom of 
grivijaya, 348. 

— kings, who built in Java, 348-349, 
360. 
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Saiva, class of phalli, 139. 

— temples in Nepal, 2R6. 

Saiva-t ANTRA, souTce of Visvanath- 
ckakravartin, etc., a branch of litera- 
ture, 2. 

Sajjanalaya, temple at, 325, 326. 

Sakra, authority on architecture, 172. 

Sakti, female energy, 138, 143, 144. 

Sakti-lakshana, female deities, 142- 
144. 

SAkyamuni, Buddha, 285. 

— sandal-wood image of, 283. 

Sala, class of buildings, 99, 104, 118. 

— divided in to five classes, 194. 

— hall, 124. 

— in the sense of Prasada^ 194. 

— its sense, 234. 

— noblemen’s mansion in Vedas ^ 55. 

— storeyed mansion, assigned to 
people of different ranks, castes, etc., 
proper seasons for building, 121. 

Salagriiia, a class of rectangular type 
of buildings, 190. 

SAlamandIra, buildings, see SalA- 
griha. 

SAlA-vidhana, storeyed mansions, a 
chapter in Mandsdra, 120. 

SAli, corn deposit in foundation of 
buildings, 107. 

Salokya, class of devotees, 148, 149. 

Sama, a class of rectangular type of 
buildings, 190. 

Samabiianga, a pose of idols, 138, 155. 

Samakarna, class of phalli, 139. 

Samanta-bhadra, representation in 
mural paintings of Valley of Myriad 
Buddhas, 313. 

SamarAngana-SutradhAra, architec- 
tural work, 181. 

— synopsis of contents, 1 78- 1 8 1 . 

— treatise of architecture, 1 78- 1 8 1 . 

Sambhu-kAnta, a class of eleven- 
storeyed buildings, 1 16, 189. 

Samchita, class of buildings, 86, 114, 
187, 194. See also SthAnaka. 

SamdamSa, a sort of tie, 54. 

SamdarsA; attribute of Sarasvatl, 142. 


Samgraiia, a work on architecture, 
182-185. 

— an avowed compilation, 182. 

— synopsis of, 182-185. 

SAmipya, class of devotees, 148, 149. 

Samkalpa, a class of buildings, 105. 

Samkirna, a kind of pillar, in. 

— class of buildings in Kdmikdgama, 

195- 

— classification of buildings based on 
materials, 86, 113, 187, 194. 

Sampathya, kind of reading, 16. 

Sampurna, class of buildings in Kdinik-^ 
dgama^ 194. 

Samudc;a (or Samudra). a class of 
buildings described in Bhavishya- 
Purdna and Brihal-sarhhltd^ 192, 193, 

Samudragupta, conquest of southern 
kingdoms by, 267. 

— empire of, 267. 

— it comprised the whole of India, 
268. 

— southern campaign of, 266-267. 

Samudraka, a class of‘ two-storeyed 

buildings, 192. 

Samuhyachit, type of altars, 393. 

Samviddha (or Vardhaka), a class of 
forts, 104, 221, 399. 

Sam-yas, earliest Tibetan monastery, 
283. 

Samyojya, class of bhushana-yojana art, 
9 - 

Sanat-kumara, an authority on archi- 
tecture frec|ucntly referred to, 172. 

— mentions Visvakannan as his 
authority, 172. 

Sanat-Kumara-Vastu-Sastra, a trea- 
tise on architecture, 172. 

— authorities based upon, 172. 

— contents of, 172. 

Sangiii, traces of six or seven pillars at, 
382. 

— stupa^ 291. 

Sandhikarma-vidhana, wood joinery, 
1 12. 

SANGiiAMm'A, daughter of A^oka, 292. 

SakgIta-Makaranda, a type of stage 
and auditorium in, 96. 
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Sanoii'a-Ratnakara of Nihsnnka- 
^arngadrva, drsrript ion oi' audi- 
torium in, 96. 

Sangkalok, temple at, 925. 

Sang-po, river in Tibet, 

Sankisa, pillar at, and its capital, ^^{82. 

Sanku, the prototype ol Duddhistk: and 
Aisokan raoiiolithic pillars, 59. | 

stone pillar set up at th<^* <'oin(‘is of I 
s mas ana ^ 58. 

Sanku-sthapana-a’idiiana, tlu' gnomon, 

100. 

Sankiia, a class of round type ol' laiild- i 
ings, 190. j 

Santika, a proportion of height, 105, 
108, 200. 

Sankha, a round tvjoe ol l.>uildings, 
191. 

Sapta-'iala (j’ALa), seven-sloreycd 
building, 115. ; 

- — measurement, 147. 

Sara, class of buildings in Kdmikd^^atna, 

195- 

Saras vata, oik‘ of tlu* sources of' 

Sarhgraha^ 184. 

SarasvatI, femah* (‘iK'rgy altenchml on 
Brahma, 138- 

— image of, 142. 

— — used as decorative design, 123. 

Sariputra, occurring in an inscription 
of Phong Nha. 335. 

Sarkara, grave], 137, 151. 

Sarnath, A^okari pillar at, 382. 

Saroruiia, class of six-storeyed build- ’ 
ings, 1 1 5, 188. Absa. 

Sarupya, class of devotees, 148, i jp, 

Sarvaiuiauma, universal iraaiarch, 
chariot of, 127. 

Sarvakalyana, class of buildings in 
Kdmikdgama , 1 93 . 

Sarvakamika (or J 3 iianai>a), a propor- 
tion of architectural measurement, 
105, 200. 

Sarvatobhadra, a class of five-storey cd 
buildings, 191. 

— — of village, T02, 220, 398. 

square buildings, 190. 

— pavilions of five faces, 120. 


.SARVATOHiiAnRA, perforated screen of 
ear pattern, 118. 

— seven -rowed storeyed mansions, 112, 
120, 1 21. 

— type of buildings in Bhavishya and 
B) i/iai-safh/il/d, i fig , 1 94. 

- — said, 194. 

Sassanians, style of arelhtecture of, 

877 - 

Satapa'i iia Brammana, detiii I s of fune- 
rary structures in, 5b. 

— reference to anuula ineasun'UK nt in, 
198. 

SA'rARDiiiKA, class of halls, 
dA'ri, cliapcls in Nepal, 288. 

Sa i- Matim. Prasada, a si ven-storeyed 
lein]>le in Ceylon, 292- 293. 
Satri^-mai^dana, class of lialls, 404. 
j^ATRUi^ ] aya, temple at, 260, 261. 
Sattango, sofa, 74. 

Sa'I'ya-kanta, class of eight-storeyed 
])iuldings, 113, 189. 

Satyavakma, king of Champa, 334. 
Sai’gandhi, grass, il*7, 

Saukhvaka, pavilion loi the purposes 
( f pilgrimag(‘, i 20. 

Sax'MI'Khy.a, ()i(l('r ol’ column in Supra- 
hheddgi i ma , 2 (; i , 202. 

— type of columns, 229. 

.Saumya, class of buildings in Kdmik- 
dgama, 193. 

Saumv.\-kanta, class of -liouses, 

I 18. 

^>ArNAF:A, authority on architecture in 
Matsya-Purdna^ 245. 

SvuRA, authority on architecture in 
Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 24(). 
Saura-kanta, a class of ninc-storeycd 
buildings, 116, 189. 

SavitkI, lemede energy attendant on 
Brahma, 138, 142, 143. 

— image of, 143. 

Say ana, bedstead, 59, 60, 98. 

— class of buildings, 86, 114, 187. 
Sayanalaya, bed chamber, 124. 
Sayana-raghana, art of bed-making, 

7 - 

Sayana-vidhana, couches, 128. 
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SAvujva, class ol' devotees, 148, 149. 

Scotia (or Trociiilos), a Graeco- 
Roman moulding, 203, 230. 

Sculpture, conventional nature of 
Persian, 395. 

— in India, 398. 

— in Persia, 395. 

— no independent statuary in Persia, 
395- 

— only bas-rclicls, 395. 

Secure Peace, Hall or, a hall in tlie 
l'’orbidd<*n City, 3()7. 

ScENOCRAPHY, 2 I 9. 

Sehwan, fort at, 43. 

— rt'inains ol' ancient fortres.; at 
Kothras Biitlii, 45. 

SEKHARAidpA-voyANA, art of putting 
on ornaments of flower on tlic head, 
8 . 

Senapati Par, built three temples witli 
pavilions in Po-Nagar, 334. 

Serindia, Ik, xi. 

— area included in, 291.. 

SKSHA-iniAsriYA, one of the soun ds of 

Sariigralia, 184. 

Sl'.VEN-STfUtE VE.U lUaLDINGS, ill Bud- 

dhisl literature, 73. 

Sewell, Ci. A., arknowledgrneni 10, 
xxvi, 

SEvva; (Sewu), I'jandi, a thousand tem- 
ples, 339. 

. — plan c»f, 359. 

SnAD-VARCA, ajiplied to suld, 12 1. 

SiiA Mru, nsiirjM\I regal powej’ in 
Kashmir, 287. 

SiiANKARDARA, architectural remains 

SiiARMA, Maujiav Saran, arkiiow- 
ledgmenl of assistance received Ironi, 
xxvii. 

SuAsruT, Pandit K. M., acknowledg- 
ment of help received from, xxvii. 

Shat-tala, six-storeyed buildings, 115. 

SiUNASi, stupa at, 315. 

Shinto, temple, difference of, 389. 

SiioDASASRA, sixtcen-corncred build- 
ings, 192, 193, 194. 

Shoguns, palaces of, 371. 


SnoME, M. G., acknowledgment of 
hfflp received from, xxv. 

I SiiouGiiuK, shrines, temple, stupa, 314. 

' Shwe Daco t, history of, 318—319. 

— pagoda at Rangoon, 318. 

: Shwe-Hmaudan, a pagoda at Pegu, 
318. 

Siam, modern, smaller than ancient 
Syamadesa, 322. See Syamade^a. 

— pai't of*, included in ^iyarnadesa, 
and part in Kaml)Iioja-dcsa, 316. 

SiLiRA, a class of forts, 103, 220, 399. 
SiDDiiA, a kind of two-storcyed build- 
ings, 1 15, 187. 

— figures of, 131, 148. 

SiDDHANATIlA, tem])l(! of, 29O. 
SlDDilANTA-SlROMA.NI, dcsci iption of* 

gnonom in, 94-95. 

— references to m'.'asu re, 198. 

Sikh A, top, 118. 

special feature of Nagara style, 
281, 262. 

SiKHA (01 dani'a), axle-liand, 127. 
SlKEARA, cupola, I 13. 

— dome, 118. 

— in tlv' Cilialukyan style, 280. 

— - of In do- Ary an order, 259. 

— of pyramidal form in J)ravidian 
temples, 258. 

— special feature of Nagara style, 
261-282. 

— steeple, /[), 80, 191. 

Stkim, traces of Hindu a.rchitccture in, 
284. 

SiLA, stone, 111. 

SiLADiTY-\, king of Kanoj, sent mission- 
aries to foreign countiies, 324. 
SiLPAUATNA, a lieatlsc on arc:hiteeture, 
17^.437; 

— an alaadgn-eiit of Mdnasara, 176. 

— details of Iclla measures taken 
from, by Rea), 199. 

— synopsis of, 178-177. 
SiLPA-SAMGitAiiA, M(uws(lia quotcd in 

true form in, 253. See Samcraha. 
SiLPA-S ASTRA, a compilation from many 
sources, 

. - chapters t-iuiiiicrated, 17 7-174.. 

I — its import e.nt features, 175. 

— of Mandana, iV3-i7j- 
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SiLPi-LAKSiiANA, qu2ilification of archi- 
tects, 213. 

SiMHA, a class of buildings, 191. 

oval buildings (in Gar uda -Parana 

for Rikshandyaka oi Agni)^ igi. 

halls, 404. 

— image of, 15 1. 

— lion, divine vdhana^ 151. 

— type ol' buildings in Bhavishya and 
Drihat-samhitd, 193, 194. 

SiMHASANA, throne, 130, 146. 
SiMiiASANA-LAKSHANA-viDiiANA, charac- 
teristics of thrones, 129. 

Similarity, of Jain, Hindu, Buddhist 
architecture, 76-77. 

SiNDHUKA, class of building in Kamik- 
dgama, 194. 

SiRAs-CHAKRAj Ornamental nimbus of 
Vishnu, 138. 

SiRASTRAKA, kind of head-dress used 
by Pdrs/inika, 132. 

SiRO-viniiusiiANA, a head ornament, 

J 34 - 

Si RSH ANYA, head-piece of the couch, 
61. 

SiTA, images of, in Siam, 328. 

Site, selection of, Mdnasdra and Vitru- 
vius compared, 219-220. 

SiVA, a deity, 246. 

— chariot of, 128. 

— class of buildings in Kdmikdgamay 
194. 

— comparative negligence to, 270- 
273 * 

— head-dress of, 132. 

— idols, attributes, dress, and attend- 
ant female energies of, 139. 

— image of, in temples of Java, 358, 
359 - 

— one of Hindu triad, 137, 138. 

— origin of architecture from, 213, 
246. 

— pavilion for unhusking corn, 120. 

— popularity at Nepal, 285. 

- temples in Tibet, 283. 

— temples and images of, in Siam, 

325- 

— throne of, 129. 

SiVA-iuiAGA, the upper part of phallus, 
141. 
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Siva-kAnta, a main pillar with five 
minor pillars, 1 10. 

— an order of column, 201. 

in Mdnasdra^ 228. 

— a pentagonal pillar, no. 

SiVANA, sewing, 1 1 . 

Sivanka, class of phalli, 139. 

SiBIKA, 99. 

Sivika-garbha, square hall, 70. 
Sivtkavesma, a class of rectangular 
type of buildings, 190. 

Skanda, image of, in Myson temples, 

1 

I Skanda-kanta, a hexagonal pillar, 1 10. 
I — a main pillar with six minor 
I pillars, no 

— class of gate-houses, 118. 

— mentioned in Mdnasdra^ 228. 

— order of columns, 201 . 
Skandagupta, emperor, 27.], 279. 

— religious beliefs of, 275. 
Skanda-Plrana, architectural matter, 

referred to in, 8r. 

— Bengal manuscripts ( f, 278. 

— named aft(T Skandagiipta, 252. 
SKANniiATARA, a kind of single-storeyed 

buildings, 1 14, 87. 

Skandhavara, a class of forts, 104, 
221, 339. 

Sma1\n A, funerary structures, 56, 58. 
Smith, C^apiain, added pedestal to 
Allahabad pillar of Asoka, 382. 
Smith, Prof. Elliot, on Indian origin 
of Maya civilization, xii, 374, 375. 
S.MITH, V. A., X, 274, 277, 278. 
Snapana-mandapa, bath pavilif>n, 193. 
SoKRABAYA, inscrij)ti()n f)f, refers to 
drainagr operations in Java, 361. 
SoMiY.A, location of So-nio-jc, accord- 
ing to Stein, 297. 

SoMNATH a temple, bad condition of, 
416. 

So-MO-jE, a convent referred to by 
Hiouen Tsang, 297. 

— idimtified with king’s new monas- 
tery of Ea Hien, 297. 

— legend of its origin and its Tibetan 
version, 297, 298. 

located in modern Somiya, 297, 
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SoPANA, flight of stairs, 72. 

South India, Aryan conquest of, 266- 
267. 

— organization of in the third century 
B.G., 266. 

Sphurjaka (Gurjaka), a class of 
twclve-storeycd buildings, 116, 189, 
254. 255, 257. 

Spindkr, 373. 

Spooner, Dr., erroneous theories of, 
406-407. 

— on Persian origin of Mauryan 
architecture, 379-380, 401, 403, 405, 
406, 412. 

Ska, Cambodian, for Sara^^ tank, 327. 

SrenI-pandha, a type of bases, 109, 
204. 

SrI-bandiia, a class of pltha, 141. 

— a type of bases, 109, 204. 

— -- throne, suited to Pdrshnika and 
Pafta-dhara, 129. 

Ski nil ADR A, type of throne, suited to 
adhirdja and tiarrndra, 129. 

^>Rl-iUiOGA, class oi' gopura, 118. 

a class of seven-storeyed building, 
1 15, 188. 

— a type of bases, 109, 204. 

SrI-Banov, citadel of, 336. 

Sridhara, name of Vishnu, 272. 

SrIdiiaka-svamin, gi\es a detailed 

account of sixty-four arts, 2, 12 11. 5, 
17 n. 4. 

SrIjaya, a class of oval type of build- 
ings, 188, 190. 

— — lliree-storeyed buildings, 115. 

— — seven-storeved buildings, 113, 
188. 

Srikanta, a type of bases, 109, 2o.|, 

— — octagonal type of buildings, 
1 90. 

SrIkara, class of t^vo-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 15, 187. 

— — gate-houses, 118. 

— kind of single-storeyed buildings, 
1 14, 187. 

— order of column mentioned in 
Suprabhedagnmay 201, 202. 

— type of columns, 229. 

Srikumara, author of treatise on archi- 
tecture, 176, 177. 


SrImad-bhagavata, no practical know- 
ledge of arts in time of, 3. 

— reference to sixty-four arts in, i . 

SrI Mara, first historical Hindu king 
of Champa, 330. 

halls, 404. 

SrImukiia, type of throne suited to 
mandalesa, 129. 

SrInga, copula, 1 91. 

Sri Pratap Singh, Raja, on Mdnasdra 
architecture, 441. 

Srivarta, kind of temples in Supra- 
bheddgamay 195. 

Srivatsa, a class of square type of 
buildings, 190. 

— halls, 404. 

— symbol on the chest of Vishnu, 

. i 3 «- 

Srivijaya, kingdom of, in Sumatra, 
348, 360. 

SrivIsai a, a kind of single-storeyed 
buildings, 114, 187. 

— class ol* gate-houses, 1 18. 

mouldings of 141. 

— type of throne, suited to nareridra 
7 \ud pdrshnika, 129. 

Stairs, in Buddhist buildings, 72. 

STAmiiA, pillar, of Buddhists, Jains 
friaivas, of Xkiishnavas, 67, 96. 

— shaft of, 227. 

Stambha-lakshana-vtdiiana, pillars, 
109-1 1 1. 

Stana-sui’ka, cord worn round the 
breast, 135. 

Stein, Sir M. Aurel, 41G. 

— discoveries and explorations in 
Central Asia by, ix, xi, 294, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 308, 
31 I, 312, 314. 

Stein, Prop. Otto, on Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture, 439. 

Sthantvka (or Samghita), classification 
of buildings, 86, 114, 187. 

— standing posture, 154. 

SthanIya, a class of forts, 104, 220, 

399 * 

Sthapaka, master of the ceremony, 

155- 

— in house-entering ceremony, 122. 

— his part in coronation ceremonies, 
132. 
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Sthapatt, 13, 155. 

— chief architect, 214. 

origin from divine architect, 

246. 

— his part in coronation ceremonies, 
132. 

— in house-warming ceremony, 122. 
Stiiavara, stationery, class of idols, 

138. 

Sthuna, pillar, set up on graves, 58. 
Stolze, 39(^. 

Straro, 399, 400. 

StrIlinoa, feminine type of buildings, 
187, 194. 

Stucco, str Sudiia. 

Stupa, known as chnilyas in Nejvil, 391. 
-- purpos(' of, 391. 

~ two kinds cA] 67-68. 

S'iTjpI (or Stupika), pimiacle, its height 
in Imildings of different castes, 113, 
iiB. 

Stupika, pinnacle, 112. 

Stupi-kila, pin of the sluply 112, 113. | 
Style, architectural, three kinds cjf, j 
thegeogniphiea] orighi of the naine.s ! 

of, =57; ; 

— of buildings, 186. 

— ' references to, in different branches : 

of rU(a'ature, 20G. I 

Srog-mit^uau, life-fort, 298). 
Sron-rtsang-c;am-p(), king of Tibet, 
283. 

— fort of, 284, 

SuifK-sRUVA, sacrificial ladles, attri- j 
bates of i h a lima, 138. ; 

►^RiTTi 5 JjAVA, class of lialls, 404. ; 

SrIvrtksha, a class of octagonal build- 
ings (in Garuda-Furdna, for Srlkarilha | 
of Agni), 191. ' 

SRiYAVRrrj’A, class ruandapas in Supra- 
bheddgama, 193. | 

SuJJHANKARi, a composite order of ' 
column in Suprahhecldgnma, 201, 202, ! 
229. 

SiiBHADUA, class of halls, 404. j 

Suc'Hi-vAYA-KARMAN, tailoring and 
weaving, 1 1 . 

SuciMYC), cross-bars, let into banisters, | 

72. I 


SuDDiiA, a kind of pillars, iii. 

— classification of buildings, based on 
materials, 86, 113, 186, 194. 

SuDHA, stucco, mortar, and plaster, 

SuGRiVA, class of halls, 404. 

SuKA, parrot cage for, 137. 

SuKADEVA, refers to sixty-four arts, 2, 
17, n. 4. 

i SUKA-SARIKA-PRAT.APANA, tcaclling of' 
i parrots, etc., to speak, 14. 

I SuKHALAYA, class of three-storcycd 
j buildings, 113. 

I — a kind of threc-storcyed building, 

I 188. 

j SuKHANOA, pavilion used as a giiest- 
j house, 1 20. 

SuKHODAVA, tcmplc at, 325, 326, 327, 

I 329 - 

Si TKRA, authority on archiU'Cture in 
Mafsya-Purdna^ 243. 

SiTKRA-Niri, architectural matter in, 
92. 

deals with architect un', 230-231. 

— measurement desrrilxal in, 93. 

— • passag<‘s identical with Kdmwida- 

klya, 231. 

Seven-tala, anterior to Malya-Furdna, 
231. 

Sui.VA-SuTRA, OF iUuDHAYANA, refer- 
ence to angula measure in, 1 99. 

— structural details of brick altars 

in, 392. 

Sttmatra, al.)scncc of Hindu monuments 
in, 349. 

area and geographical position of, 

— derivation of tljc name of', 348. 

— history of, 348. 

— horned houses of, 35 <k 

Summer Palace, T>agoda of, 366. 

— resembles Indian structures in 
design, 366. 

— — shaj)e and ornaments of, 366. 
Sundara, class of six-storcyed build- 
ings, 1 15, 188. 

Suprabhkdagama, details of the five 
orders in, 201. 

— five classes of columns in, 229. 

— four classes of bases in, 204. 

— list of chapters in, 91. 
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SuPRABHEDAGAMA, mentions ten kinds 
of buildings, 207. 

— reference to angula measure in, 198. 
tala measurement in, 199. 

— — three styles in, 207. 

— relation of indebtedness with Mdna- 
sdra, 240. 

— scanty details alxiut pedestals in, 
205. 

“ similarity with Mdnasdra, 90. 

— summarizes all imj)ortant matters 
on architecture, 90. 

— two sets of mouldings described in, 
202-203. 

— types of buildings in, 195. 

compared with those of Purdnas, 

BfPidt-^am/iiid, Afdnasdra and Kdmik- 
dgama^ 195- 196. 

SuPRAi'i-KANTA, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildings, 116, 189. 

SuRU-BoniiiKA, roll capital, 386. 
SuRYA, image of, in Mysoii temples, 

332. 

SiJVARNA-suTRA, gold String. See 
StanasOtra. 

SORYA-siDDHAN'rA, description of gno- 
mon in, 94-95. 

— improved methods of using gnomon 
in, 253, 254. 

— later than Mdnasdra, 254. 
SuRYAVARMAN, cicvcnth king of Cam- 

bodia, 339. 

SuRYAVARMAN II, Completed Angkor 
Vat, 339. 

Susa, 378, 399, 400, 413. 

— - fortifications of, 397. 

SusLiSHTA, class of halls, 404. 
SuTRADHARA, tlic joincr, carpenter, 
214. 

Sutra-dhara-Manp<\na, author of 
architectural treatise, 173. 
Sutra-graiun, draughtsman or 
designer, 13, 214. 

— - the designer, origin from divine 
architects, 246. 

Sutra-krIda, playing with thread and 
rope, II. 

Suvarna, class of phalli, 140. 
Suvarna-biiumi, identification of, 321 
n. 5 > 324- 


SuvARNA-DViPA, in Rdmdyana^ probably 
stands for Sumatra, 348. 

Suvarna-kanchuka, golden bodice, 
J 35 - 

Suvarna-rupya-ratna-parIksha, test- 
ing of gold and silver, etc., 13. 

Suvrata, class of halls, 404. 

Svarga-kanta, class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 189. 

SvASTi-BANDiiANA, class of onc-storeycd 
buildings, 114, 187. 

SvASTiKA, a class of* two-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 1 5 . 187. 

— — octagonal type of buildings, 
1 12, 190,191. 

— — phalli, 140. 

villages, 102, 220, 398. 

— plan of building, xviii. 

— type of 194. 

SvASTiKA-KHADGA, a class of octagonal 

type of buildings, 190. 

SvASTiKA Mansion, a residential build- 
ing, XV. 

cost of, xxiii, n. i. 

— description of, xvii-xx. 

modern devices in, xx, xxi. 

— — pavilions of three faces, 120. 

— — perforated screen of cross-pattern, 

1 18. 

plan and arrangement of, xvii— 

XX. 

plough-shaped storeyed mansion, 

120. 

^situation and site-plan of, xv- 

xvi. 

Svasti-kanta, class of six-storeyed build- 
ings, 1 15, 188. 

Svastikasana, type of sitting posture, 
154, n. I. 

Svavriksha, a class of round type of 
buildings, 190. 

Svayambhu, Siva, popularity at, Nepal, 
285. 

Svay^ambhu (or udbhuta), class of 
phalli, 140. 

Svayambhu-natha, a Buddhist monu- 
ment of Nepal, 286-287. 

Sveta-rakta, colours of Savitri, 143. 

Swamy, K. S. Siddhaunoa, 428, 441. 

— on Mdnasdra architecture, 441. 
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Swat, monuments at, 315, see UdyAna. 

Swing, for different castes, 128. See 
Dola. 

Syama, dark blue, colour of Savitri 
and Mahi, 143. 

Syama-iihadra, class of halls, 404. 

Syama-de^a, advent of Indians in, 323- 

— architectural remains in, 325-327. 

~ connexion with India of, 328-329. 

— its geographical boundaries, 322. 

— known from, 322, 323. 

— one of the six states of the peninsula 
east of India, 316, 322. 

— peoples settled in, 323. 

— vulgarity of taste in modern struc- 
tures in, 327-328. 

Syandana, chariot, a conveyance, 99. 

Systylos, a type of temples in Vilru- 
vius, 225. 


Tagore, Dr. A. N., 425. 

Tagore, Dr. R. N., on Mdnasara 
architecture, xiii, 422. 

Taila-Manjusha, receptacle of oil, 
136. 

TAiT-ilRiYA-SAMHiTA, different shapes 
of altars enumerated \n, 392. 

Iakhtahand, slupa of, in Buner, 296. 

Takht-1 -Jams HID, platform of, 400. 

Takshaka, carpenter, origin from 
divine architects, 13, 246. 

'Iakshana, carpentry, 13. 

Tala, measurement, 89, I4.4 197, 

199, 232. 

— a moulding in Suprabheddgdtna, 
203, 230. 

Talamana, kind of measurement, 81, 
92, 145, 146, 199, 200. 

Talon (or Ogee), reversed cyma, a 
Graeco-Roman moulding, 203, 230, 
237 - 

— identified with ghafa, 230. 

Talpa, nuptial bed, 59. 

Tamii., version of Mayamata^ scanty 
details about bases in, 205. 

Tamra, copper, 137. 


Tanpula-kusuma-bali-vikara, artistic 
arrangements of rice-meal, flowers, 
and dishes, 6. 

Tang Fort of Endere, wooden pillars 
of, 205. 

Tantric, rites in Nepal, its effect 
on architecture, 285- 286. 

— goddess at Bhawani temple, 286. 

Tai*as-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 

buildings, 115, 189. 

Ta-Prom, Brahman ical temple built by 
Rajendra-varman, 339. 

— belongs to the first group, 340, 346. 

Tara, breadth, 144. 

Tara, Mahayana divinity, temple of, 
in Java, 349, 360. 

rARANGA-aoniiiKA, tyf)e of* capital, 
386. 

Tarku-karman, art of spinning, 12. 

T’ashiding, temple of, 284. 

Tatanka (or Tadanka), a kind of car 
ornament, 1 34. 

T'a'iika, name of a moulding, 202, 
204, 230. 

'Jeleios, probably same as fdla, 237. 

Ti'.mple ol Kashmir, a liomogenous 
group, 287. 

— absence of in Persia, 393'"394. 

in India, 394 ^ 395 * 

— of a quasi-classical style, 288. 

— of Gratitude, porcelain tower of 
Nankin, 366. 

— of Heaven . See (B^eat Dragon. 

— — peculiarities of, 288. 

T'enasserim, included in Ramanya- 

desa, 316. 

Testudinatum, type of Graeco-Roman 
court, 233. 

Tetrastylon, type of Graeco-Roman 
court, 233. 

Thakuri, dynasty of Nepal, 285. 

Thambha, posts or banisters, 72. 

Thank Ho, citadel of, 336. 

Thaton, library of, 321—322. 

Thatpyinuyu, temple of, at Pagan, 
321, n. 2. 

Theatre, materials used for, 13 1. 

— various members of, 1 30. 
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I’hein^ ordination hall of priests, 321. 
Thomas, Prof. F. W., 425, 433. 
Throne, royal and divine, 129, 

Tiret, monasteries in, 283-'2B4. 

— religious conditions of, 283. 
Ti-chta-po-fu-na ( Dl roil 1 n a van a) 

Sanc; 1 1 arAma , conve u t, niiraculous 
statue of Buddha ir\ 299. 

— identified with Zuiret of Bowa- 
Kambar, 299. 

Ties, of various sortr:, used in construct- 
ing straw houses, 54. 

I'll, A, SesoTitutn indicurn^ foundation- 
deposit, 107. 

d'lMFR, Lite rary Supplement on Mdna- | 
Sara architecture, xxii, 441. 

'I’lMi, fish, 100. 

Ting, Jafianese buildings, belong to, 

— usual typ(‘ of architectun* in China, 

Tirat, Buddha’s footprint at, 315. 

TIkthank ARAS, twenty-four Jain saints, I 
146. ' ’ 

'riRuvo r j iYiTR, capital of taranga hodhika 
type, 386. 

'riTTiKi, cage for, 137. 

T|ani)1 (GiiandI), shrine of, 3 '34, 356, 

‘ 35 «. 

Tokau-Dak, ruined siilpa at, 315. 
Top-dara, Buddhist stiipa at, 315. 
Topa-tim, shows essential Indian fea- 
tures, 29(). 

— stupa of, 29b. 

d'opRA, Asokan pillar of, 381. 
doRANA, arch, 80, 128, 133, 139. 

- of a balance, 136. 
Touana-vidhana, on arches, 130. 
I’okus, a (iraeco-Ronmn moulding, 203, 
230. 

— identified with Hiira, 230. 
d’owER, different kinds, according to 

Vitruvius, 223. 

— of Silence, 391. 

Town, according to Vitruvius, 222-224. 

— eight classes oi‘, in India, 220, 399. 

— its plan and layout according to 
Mdnasdra, 222. 


Town-planning, in Mdnasdra and 
Vitruvius compared, 220-224. 

Iribhanga, three flexion, one of the 
three poses, 138, 155. 

T Ri-DHA'iii-sAR ANAM, tlirce-storcycd 

dwelling in Veda, 62. 

Tri-kanta, a main pillar, with three 
minor pillars, 1 10. 

T'ki-murti-lakshana-vidhana, charac- 
teristics of the Indian 'J’riad, 137- 
^ 39 - 

Tritala, three-storeyed building, 115. 

Tritres’i a (or ' 1 'ritastri), a Brahman, 
traditions about, 354. 

Trivishtapa, octagonal type of build- 
ings, 190, 191. 

'fRocHiLos, a moulding. See Scotia. 

Tskoi (or Zf.di), corresponds with 
chaitya of Nepal. 

— principal variations in the design 
of, 318. 

- the bcll-shapcd stupa of Burma, 

317- 

I’UGU, inscrijj)tion of, refers to Chandra- 
bhaga canal, 361. 

Tula, a moulding in Suprabheddgama, 
203, 230. 

— balance, 133. 

— identified with fillet, 230. 

— its parts, 136. 

TtJLA-PUKOSnA-DANA, 138, n. I. 

'Fuliium, wall of, 373. 

Titmbitrit^ image used as decorative 
design, 130. 

Titnga, a moulding, 204. 

Ti IN-HUANG, architectural remains in, 

3^^9-313- 

7 'urfan ( Var-Khoto), Buddhist shrine 
at, 313. 

Turkestan, Eastern (or Chinese), 
Buddhism from India in, 294. 

— civilization of its own, 295. 

— period of antiquities of, 303. 

— stupas of, agreed with Kabul Valles 
stupas and conform to Indian type. 
296. 

Tuscan, Graeco-Roman order 
columns, 201, 227, 228. 

— type of Graeco-Roman courts, 2 33 . 
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Tvashtar, authority on architecture in 
Mdnasdra^ 245, n. 2. 

— heavenly architect originated from 
Brahma, 246. 

U 

Ubhayatah-prauoaghit, type of altars, 
393 - 

UcH-ciiHiRSHAKA, pillow for the head, 
61. , 

Udaka-giia'I’a, making of fouptains, 8. ; 
Udaka-vadya, playing jaJclnranga^ 8. 1 

Udaipur, temple at, 261. i 

Udara-bandha, girdle round ihe waist, 1 

135- _ • 

Udbtiitta, a phallus. See Svayambiiu. j 
UppjYANA. See Udyana. 

Udyana (or Uddiyana), modern Swat 
Valley, 315. 

— reference in literature, 315. 

— ruins in, 315. 

Uma, images of, in Po-Nagar main 
temple, 333. 

Umbrella, on a stiipa, 303. 

Unhisam, either a headliru' running 
along the top ol’ banister or figure- 
head at its lower end, 72. 

Unicorn, pillar of Persia, 378. 

Unmana, kind of linear tneasureincnt, j 
144, 197. 

Upa-dhara, support of a chariot, 127. 
Upakanta, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

Upau-Thein, ill l^igan, its plan and 
arrangement, 321. 

Upamana, kind of linear measurement, 
144, 197. 

Upamit, pillar, 54, 58. 

Upana, plinth, a moulding, 204. 
Upapada, minor pillar, 110. 

UpapItha, class of mouldings, pithas^ 
141. 

— part of madhyarafiga, 130. 

— pedestal, 108, 227. 
Upari-prasada-tala, the upper flat 

surface of the house, 72. 
Upasamchita, classification of build- 
ings, 194. 


Upai^ri, part of couch supporting back, 
61. 

Upatula, a moulding, 203, 230. 

1 — identified with fillet, 230. 
j Uraga-bandha, a type erf' bases, 109, 
204. 

Ordhva-padma, a moulding of the 
pitha^ 1 41. 

UsiiNi, a class of round type of build 
ings, 190. 

UsHNisHA, characteristic of the Bud- 
dhist image, 147. 

UsuNisni for Lhhnx of Ai^ni (in Garuda- 
Purdna), a class of round type of 
buildings, 191. 

Otana, darning, 11. 

Utpala, attribute of Savitri and Main, 

143- 

— Kashmir dynasty, built viJidras and 
temples, 287. 

Utsadana, art of sliampooing, 14. 

U ri'AMA, largest type ol' ten-M/r/ system, 

i 45 > 152-153- 

Ut iambiia, a class of rectangular build- 
ings, 190. 

Uttara, fillet, c'l moulding, 130, 130, 
203, 204, 230. 
in Stiprnhhcddg(Viia, 203, 230. 

U'lTARADin ayana-sutra, arts referred 

to ill, I. 

-- seventy-two arts studied by Maha- 
vira, 3-4. 

Uttarasena, king, stupa of, 313, 

U rrARiYA, upper garment, of Brahma, 
138. 

UrTAROSHTiiA, moulding, identified 
with cavetto, 203, 230. 

V 

Vadya, instrumental inusi(', G. 

j Vahana, vehicle its height as unit, 
197, 200. 

i — moulding identified with abacus, 
j 203, 230. 
j — riding animal, 145. 
j Vauana-vidhana, images of riding 
I animals of gods, 149-151. 
j — of various gods, 151, no. i. 
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VAhinI-mukiia, a class efforts, 104, 220, 
399 * 

Vahuman, 407. 

Vaiiya, litter or canopied sedan chair, 
59-60. 

VaidyanAtha, description of, 289-290. 

— its history, 289. 

— special features of, 290. 

— temple of, 289-290. 

Vaijayantika, a kind of single-storeyed 

building, 1B7. 

Vaikiianasaoama, details of tala mea- 
sures taken by Rao, from, 200. 

— refer<nic(‘s to architectural matters 
from, 91. 

VainayikT-i^’Ana, art of etiquette, 17. 
Vairaja, a classification of the sqimre 
type of buildings, 190. 

VaishnavI, image of, 144. 

- one of th(‘ seven mothers, 142, 1.41. 
Vaishnavism, predominating religion 

during the (jupta period, 2 76. 

— preference to, in Mdnasdra, 270-273. 
Vaisrav^xna, legends ahoul, 298. 

- oldest shrine in Khotan, 298. 

— — perhaps of Indian origin, 29H. 

— scven-stor(*ycd woodini tower in, 
298, 

temple of, 297- 298. 

Vajana, moulding ideiititied with fillet, 
130, 203, 204, 230. 

— moulding o{ pit ha, 141. 

Vajra, class of octagonal buildings, 
190, 191. 

— — phalli, 140. 

— features of Buddha, 301. 

— orders of Cf>lumn in Mat^^a-Purdna 

and Brihat-snrhhitn, 20 1, -:02, 228, 

229. 

Vajra-handha, a type- of bases, 104, | 
204. I 

Vajra-kanta, a class of eleven-storeyed | 
buildings, 116, 189. | 

Vajra-pai'TA, a compound moulding, j 
204. 

Vajrasana, type of sitting posture, 
154, n. T. 

Vajra-svastika, a class of octagonal 
type of buildings, 190. 


Vakra, a class of octagonal buildings, 
191. 

Valabha (or ValabhI), a moulding, 
204. 

VaiabhI, correct spelling of Dalabhi 
given in Garuda-Purdnay 190. 

Vat.aya (for Balaya of Agni, in Garuda- 
Purdtia), a class of round type of 
I buildings, 191. 

I — bracelet, 134, 135. 

I VAi.Aimi-ciiciiHANDAKA, a class of five- 
1 storeyed buildings, 191. 

; VALLAniiAciiARYA, givcs detailed 
I account of sixty-four arts, 2, 8, 9, 10, 

I II, 14, 13, 17 n. 6, 16 n. 1, 12 n. 4, 

I 5- 

i Valley of Myriad Buddhas, 31 i. 

I — arrangement of, 312, 313. 

— frescoes in, 312. 

I — inflneneed by Ajanta and Ell ora, 

! 313- 

-- mural paintings in, 313. 

— principal caves of, 312. 
Vallt-bandua, creeper pattern of per- 
forated screens, 1 18. 

Vama, class of phalli, 139. 

Vaman.\, name of Vishnu, for temples 
in the South, 272. 

Vamsa, liagstaff, 152. 

— ribs of bamboo canes, 54, 56. 
Vamsaka, class of twcl vc-storeyed build- 
ings, 254, 257 

— land of Vatsas, 255. 

Vamsa-kan TA, a class of twelvc-storeycd 

buildings, J18, 189. 

Vana-durga, forest-fort, 104, 221. 

Vana-mala, garland of wild flowers, 
ornament of Vishnu, 135, 138. 
Vapi-kupa-tataka, 106. 

Vapra (or Vapraka), a moulding, 
204. 

Vapra-bandha, a type of bases, 109, 
204. 

Varahamihira, see Brihat-samhita. 
Varahi, image of, 144. 

— one of the seven mothers, 142, 144. 
V ARAD A, gift-bestowing attitude of 

hand, 138, 143. 
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Varaja, a class ot twclvc-storcyed 
buildings, 189. 

Vardhaka (or Samviddha), class of 
forts, 104, 399. See Samviddha 

Vardhaki, painter, origin from divine 
architect of, 13, 214, 246. 

Vakdhamana, class of phalli, 139. 

— ten-rowed storeyed mansion, 12 1. 

— - type ol* Mid, 194. 

Vauddttani, a class of round type of 
buildings, 1 90. 

Vara-mudra, boon-bestowing attitude 
of hand, 301. 

Vartui.a, a class of buildings, 192. 

Varuna, name of a square in a palace, 
124. 

— occupies a great palace, 403, 412. 

Vasishtha, authority on architecture 

in Alatsya-Purdna and Brihat^samhlid, 
243 » 245, 

— dt\sires a three-storeyed dwelling, 
in Veda, 403, 412. 

— one of the seven sages, image of 

147. 

Vastra-oopana, changing appearance 
of fabrics, 16. 

Vastra-manjusiia, lincn-chcst, 136. 

Vastu, habitation, divided into four 
classes in Aidnasdra, 218. 

— reliquary ol bones, a tyj^c' of 
funerary structure in Vedic age, 5^. 

Vasiubodha, authority on architec- 
ture in Aidnasdra, 155, n. 2, 245. 

VAsTU-KiKTi, class of halls, 404. 

Vastu-niksi iepa-mandapa , store-hcnise, 
124. 

Vastu-prakarana, the classification of 
Vastu, 99, 100, 218. 

Vastu-purusha, spirit of the house, in 
Svastika Mansion, xvii n. i, loi. 

Vastu-sas'/’ra, a treatise on architec- 
ture, 173. 

VAstu-vidya, architecture, a treatise, 
198. 

— signification of the term, 13. 

Vastuvidyapati, authority on archi- 
tecture in Aidnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 

Vasudeva, authority on architecture in 
Mdtsya-Purdna, 245. 

— name of Vishnu, 272. 


; Vat, enclosure, 325. 

I Vat Ek, temple of, 339. 
i VAt Jai, at Sukhodaya, 323, 326, 327. 
VAt Mandapa Si NA, at Sajjanalaya, 
a chutlamukk, 326. 

VAt Phu, supposed palaces at, 346. 

— temple of, 339. 

VAt Si Jum, mandapa at Sukhodaya, 
326. 

VAt Sisavai, three towers at, 327. 
VAtsyAyana, sec KamastOra. 
VattagAmini Abiiaya, built a vihdra 
and Ahhayagiri ddgah, 291. 

Vault, systematically employed in 
Burma, 320. 

VAyu-PurAna, belongs to Gupta 
period, 278. 

— references to architectural matters 
from, 83. 

— referred to by Ban a, 277. 

Vkda, pavilion used as an assembly 

hall, 120. 

references to halls, palaces, etc., in, 
403, 412. 

Vedi (or VkdikA), construction of, 63- 
G4. 

— part of Madhyarahga, 130. 

— platform, 127, 128. 

— shapes of, 83, n. 2. 

Vedi-dhadra, one of the three classes 

of pedestals, 108, 204. 

Vedika, pedestal of a lamp-post, 135. 
Vedi-kAnta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

Vkndidad-sada, pcThaps rerfers to 
images of Anahit, 393. 

Venus, temple suited to, 223. 

Vesara, circular (‘ar, 127. 

— class of phalli, 140. 

— — pilfia^ 142. 

— identical with tlu' style found at 
Puri, Bhuvanesvara, and Kanarak, 
262. 

— of round shape, 238. 

— of two types, 237. 

— style of architecture, 86, 112, 186, 
194. 195. 206, 207, 257, 263. 

VeSman, residential houses, 105. 
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Vessantara-jAtaka, representation in 
Mir an wall paintings of, 309- 

Vighitka-^aka-pupa-bhakshya-vikA- 
ra-kriyA, art of cooking, 9-10. 

VidyAdiiara, figures of, 13 1, 146, 148. 

— used as decorative design, 130. 

VidyAsangraha-nibandha, a compila- 
tion, used by Sukadeva, 2. 

ViENG Sa, inscription of, 361. 

VihAn, six in Vat Jai, 327. 

— Vihdra, 326. 

VihAra, Buddhist monastery, 66, 67, 
Ga-69, 93. 

Vijaya, a kind of two-storeyed build- 
ings, 115, 187. 

— class of halls, 404. 

— — octagonal buildings, 190, 191. 

— coronation, 132. 

— in Kdmikdgama, 195. 

— pavilion for marriage ceremonies, 

— throne for vijaya coronation, 129. 

VijAYA-DliVAjA-TfRTiiA, refers to sixty- 

four arts, I. 

VhjAYA-sAMBnAVA, Buddhisiu believed 
to have been introduced under, 29B. 

VijAYAViRYA, king who built llguin- 
stir vl/idra, 298. 

V^ijayikI-jnAna art of warfare, 17. 

ViKALPA, class ol' buildings, 105, 106, 
1 13, 114, 187, 194, 225. 

- — — of doors, 234. 

-- — phalli, 140, 

— — prdkdra, 1 1 6. 

— shape of pavilions, 120. 

ViKRAMASiLA, monastery of, 283. 

Villages, Buddhist India, 65. 

— classes of, 220, 398. 

— in India, in Buddha’s time, 398. 

— plan and other details of, 221- 
222, 398. 

VimAna, class of buildings, 190, 192. 

— pavilion, 79, 80, 104. 

— shrine, 259. 

— wrongly read for vUdla in Gamda- 
Purdna, 190. 

ViMANA-CHGHHANDA, a class of eight- 
storcyed buildings, 191, 193. 


VimAna-vidiiAna, the general descrip- 
tion of buildings, 112. 

VInA, attribute of Sarasvati, 142 n. i. 

— of Kinnaras, 148. 
VIna-damaruka-vAdya, playing on 

lute and small drum, 1 1 . 

ViNAYA TEXTS, hot-air bath described 

73 - 

ViNOHYAjA, type of pavilion, 119. 
ViPULAKRiTi, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

VipulAnka, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 18B. 

ViPASYi, previous Buddha, visited 
Nepal, 285. 

ViRA, coronation, 132. 

— throne for vira coronation, 129. 
ViRAGiiANA, making of bed-sheets, etc.. 

II. 

VlRA-KANTiiA, a moulding in Supra- 
bheddgama, 203, 230. 

— type of columns, no. 
ViRA-RAGiiAvAcnARYA, refers to sixty- 

four arts, I. 

VIrAsana, class of mandapas in Supra- 
bheddgama, 195. 

— type of sitting posture, 154, n. i. 

Virata, class ot' twelve-storeyed build- 
ings, ii6, 254, 257. 

— countiy near about Jaipur, 255. 
V1SAI.A, authority on architecture, in 

Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 

— class of buildings, 190, 195. 

— — halls, 404. 

mandapas, 195. 

VisAlaksha, authority on architecture 

in Matsya-Purdm, 245, 246. 
VisAl-BhArat, on Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture, 4.1.7. 

VisiiAna, horn, 191. 
Vl^ESHAKA-GHCHHEDYA, tattOOing, 6. 
Vc^esharghana, throne of deity for 
special worships, 129. 

ViSESHiKA, 135, n. 2. 

Vishnu, chariot of, 128. 

— family deities of, 271. 

— foundation of temples of, 272. 

— head-dress of, 132. 
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Vishnu, idol of, 138. 

— images and temples in Siam, 325, 
328. 

in Java, 358. 

— one of the Hindu triad, 117, 137, 
138. 

— sites for temples of, 272-273. 

— temples of, 324. 

— ten incarnations of, 271. 

— throne of, 129. 

ultimate source of ^ilpa-mstra and 
architecture, 213, 270, 24.6. 

VisiiNU-BHAGA, llic middle part of 
phallus, 141. 

VisiiNu-DiiARMO'rrARA, two types of 
theatres mentioned in, 9G. 

VisiiNu-KANTA, class of four-storcycd 
buildings, 115, 188. 

— — gate-houses, 1 1 8. 

— main ])illar with eight minor ones, 
1 10. 

— order of columns, 201, 228. 

ViSHNU-PURANA, arts, living and prac- 
tical, in time of, 3. 

— arts referred to in, i . 

— belongs to the Gupta period, 278. 

— explains learning of sixty-four arts 
in sixty-four days by Krishna, 3. 

— sixty-four arts referred to, 2. 

— used and quoted by Jivagosvamin, 2. 

ViSHNUVANT, the ridge of the top on 

the roofing, 56. 

VisTARA, breadth, 144. 

ViSvABODHA, authority on architecture, 
in Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 

Vi^VA-KANTA, a class of five-storeyed 
building, 115, 188, 

— of nine-storeyed buildings, 116, 189. 

Vi^vA-KARMAN, authority on architec- 
ture, 172. 

— chapters borrowed from, in 
Samgraha, t 88 . 

— heavenly architect originated from 
Brahma, 246. 

— in BrihaUsainhita 243, 245. 

— in Maisya-Purdna^ 245. 

— mentioned in Mdnasdra^ 155 n, 2, 
245 - . 

— professional name for an architect, 
246. 

— Tantra-mdtrikd attributed to, 15. 


Vi^vakarma-PrakaSa (or Visvakarma- 
VAstu-^Astra), another title of 
VUvakarrna-Silpay 166. 

— chiefly astrological, 167. 

— its chapters enumerated, 166, 167. 

— together with Vihakarma-^ilpa^ 

formed one book, 169. 

ViSvAKARMA-^iLPA, attributed to Vi^va- 
karrnan, various other titles of, 166. 

— a compilation, 168. 

— chiefly sculptural, 1G9. 

— its synopsis, 168-169. 

— together with VUvakarma-Silpa, 

Ibrined one book, 1G9. 

Vi^VAKASYApA, authority on architec- 
ture in Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 

Vr^VAMi'iRA, OIK' of the seven sages, 
image of, 147. 

VisvANATii, temple of, at Benares, 41G. 

Vis VASA A, authority on architecture 
in Mdnasdra, 135 n. 2, 245. 

— one of the sources of Sariigraha, 
184. 

Visve. 4 a, authority on architecture in 
Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 243. 

V I^VANATHA-CH ARRAY AKTIN , lefci'S tO 
sixty-four arts, i . 

ViTASTi, a measurement, 98, 

Vitruvius, a Roman architect, 210. 

— referred to by Pliny and Froiitinus, 
210. 

— coinp)ared with Mdnasdra in columns, 
227-232. 

in courts, 233-234. 

— in doors, 234.-233. 

— — ill forms and species and founda- 
tions of buildings, 224-227. 

in linguistic style, 237- 238. 

— — ill sculptural measures, 237. 

— date of, 240. 

— flourished 25 years before 
Christian era, 210. 

— his treatise, compared with Mdna- 
sdra, 210-239. 

— several editions of his treatise, 

210, 21 1 n. I, 21 1-212. 

— similarity to Mdnasdra in purely 
architectural contents, etc., in names 
of chapters, 213. 

— treatise divided in ten books, 2 1 1 . 

— uncertainty of its age, 238. 
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ViVRiTA, a class of nine-storeycd build- 
ings, 1 1 6, 189. 

\\>-r:iiANH, Sanskrit inscription of, 329. 

\ oGEL, Dr. J. Ph., on Mdnasdra archi- 
tecture, 433, 434. 

X'RniASPTAi, authority on architecture 
in Matsya-Purdna^ 245, 246. 

VrIhi, corn, deposit in foundation, 
107. 

Vriksii AYURVEDA- YOG A, art of garden- 
ing, 14. 

Vrisha, a class of buildings, 191, 193, 

194* 

Vrishabha-lakshana-vidhana, a class 
of oval type of buildings, 190. 

— image of, 150-151. 

— materials of, 151. 

— vdhana of Siva, 150. 

Vrisha (Nandi) Mandapa, bull pavi- 
lion, 195. 

Vrita, authority on architecture, in 
Mdnasdra, 155 n. 2, 245. 

Vrhta, type of buildings, in Brihat- 
sarhhita, 193, 194. 

— — columns, 201, 202, 228, 229. 

Vritta-Kumbha, a moulding of the 
pltlia, 1 41. 

Vyagiira, tiger, cage for, 137. 

Vyajana, fan, 153. 

Vvatana-danda, fan-post, materials 
for, 135. 

VyAli, leogryph, 130. 

Vyas, Btuvja Mohan, acknowledgment 
of help received from, xxviii. 

Vyasa, authority on architecture, 172. 

VyayamikI-jnana, art of physical exer- 
cises, 17. 

W 

\Vakh.\n, three Kafir forts at, 305. 

Walcott, 357. 

Walt., of ramparts of stamped loess in 
Khotan, 299. 

— round cities in Khotan, 298. 

Wan-fo-iisia, resembles the type of 

Chien-fo-tung, 312. 

— size of grottoes, 312. 

— temple grottoes of, 312. 


Wata-Da-ge, a circular building, 293. 

Waziristan, antiquity of, 47. 

Pishin, 48. 

— remains at different localities, 48. 
Weir, Lieut.-Col. R. S., acknowledg- 
ment of help received from, xxv. 

Wheel, tyre of, 127. 

— its different parts, 127. 

— of various numbers in different cars 
127. 

— timber suited for, 127. 

Whittle, G. W. M., acknowledgment 

of help received from, xxvi. 
Williams, Sir Monier, 4i(). 

Windows, in Buddhist buildings, 71. 

— Mdnasdra^ 118, 235. 

— special features of Chalukyan style, 
pierced, ornamented, 260. 

— width of, 1 19. 

Wood, Gen. W. A. R., 323, 324. 

X 

Xerxes, entombed at Naksh-i-Rustern, 

390* 

— hypostyle hall of, 389, /jo 1-402. 

— palace of, 388-401. 

Y 

Yajamana, height of image deicrmined 
by comparing with the height of, 140, 

145 - 

Yaj 5 ^a-bi!Adra, class of halls, 404. 

YAj 5 tA-KANTA, a class of five-storeyed 
buildings, 115, 188. 

Yajnasala, temples built on Mdnasdra 
method in, xiv. 

YAjf^rA-suTRA, sacred thread, attribute 
of the seven sages, 147. 

Yaksha, attendant on Jain deities, 
146. 

— flanking the entrance of Jetavana 
vihdra temple, 297. 

— heads of, in Rawak, 301. 

— images of, 148. 

— used as decorative designs, 128-130. 
Yakshini, heads of, 301. 

Yama, authority on architecture, 172. 

— name of a square in palaces, 1 24. 
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yAMA-KAivi’A, a class of eleven-storeyed 
buildinq-s, ii6, 189. 

five-storeyed buildings, 115, 

188. 

YAna, conveyance, 98, 218. 

Yan Pron, temple of, 331. 

Yantra-grtiia, bathroom, 70. 

Y antra-matrikA , art of making mono- 
gratDf^ etc., 15. 

YAr-ithoto (Turfan), Buddhist shrines 
at, 313. 

Yasodhara, commentator of Kama- 
sutrd, 7, 9, 10, II, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

YAska, see Nirkuta. 

Yasovarman, king of Cambodia, 339. 

Yava, barley grain, a unit of measure- 
ment, 98, 145, 152. 

YavadvIpa, Java, 353. 

Yavana-desa, one of the six states into 
which peninsula east of India was 
divided, 316. 

Yini, who refers to important buildings, 
in old Khotan capital, 298. 

YogAsana, type of sitting posture, 1 54, 
n. I. 

Yoni, lower part of phallus, 141. 

YonidvAra, the prandla of the plthaj 
141. 


Yucatan, geographical position of, 
372. 

— ' home of Maya clans, 372. 

Yudhishtiiira, palace built by Maya 
for, 374, 406. 

YukA, a measurement, 98. 

Yungi.o, tomb of, 367. 

Yu-tien, city of, 298. 

— temple of VaL^ravana in, 298. 

YuvarAja, residence of, 113, 124. 

Z 

Zaidi, S. a., acknowledgment to, 
xxvi . 

Zamr-i-Atisii-parast, one of the three 
Kafir Ibrts at Waklian, 305. 

Zanzikar, one of the three Kafii ibrts 
at Wakhan, 305. 

Zedi, see Tsedi. 

ZiARAT, of Bowa-Kambar, identified 
with Ti-chia-po-fu-na of lliouen 
Tsang, 299. 

ZiGGARATS seven -Storeyed building, 
of Chaldea, 73. 

ZiGURAT, Babylonian temple, resemb- 
ling storeyed vihdraSy 377-^378. 

Zimmer, his views on Vedic buildings, 
untenable, 54-55. 
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